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Circular  No.  i. 


Eleventh  Month,  1883. 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Bryn  Mawr  College  was  founded  by  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Taylor,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  He  purchased  the 
site,  a  high  and  healthy  one,  commanding  fine  views  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  situated  near  Bryn  Mawr 
Station,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  ten  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Taylor  began  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
College  during  his  life,  and  by  his  will  placed  the  control 
of  the  Institution  and  of  the  funds  bequeathed  for  its 
establishment  and  support  in  the  hands  of  thirteen  trus- 
tees, whom  he  named. 

Its  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  the  Institution,  as  ex- 
pressed by  its  founder,  is  that  it  shall  be  one  where 
women,  whose  mental  endowments  and  previous  train- 
ing shall  have  fitted  them  for  it,  can  "  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  college  education  which  are  so  freely  offered  to 
young  men."  Dr.  Taylor  further  enjoined  "  that  care  be 
taken  to  educate  young  women  to  become  teachers  of  a 
high  order." 

Bryn  Mawr  College  will  aim  to  give  a  thorough  and 
generous  intellectual  culture ;  to  develop  womanly  char- 
acter; to  fit  its  students  to  enjoy  life  more  fully,  and  to 
fulfill  better  any  service  to  which  they  may  be  called — 
whether  in  the  home,  in  social  or  religious  life,  or  in  any 
of  those  varied  occupations  in  which  women  of  education 
now  engage.  It  must  require  thorough  preparation  in 
the  studies  necessary  for  admission.     It  cannot  give  the 


professional  teaching  of  a  university,  but  it  will  endeavor 
to  supply  the  mental  discipline  and  solid  learning  which 
are  the  best  preparation  for  any  future  pursuits. 

Bryn  Mawr  will  be  a  Christian  College.  In  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  founder,  instruction  in  the 
Bible  will  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
College  will  endeavor  to  foster  an  earnest  and  practical 
Christian  life.  To  this  end,  besides  Biblical  teaching, 
opportunities  for  family  and  public  worship  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  trustees  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  foundation,  to  be 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  views  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  practice  will  determine  the  character  of  the 
Institution ;  but  students  not  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  come  up  to  the  requirements  for  entrance, 
will  be  admitted. 

Buildings. — Referring  to  the  lands  provided  for  the 
College,  Dr.  Taylor  directed  "  the  erection  thereon  of 
substantial,  sightly,  and  suitable  buildings,  of  the  most 
approved  construction,  for  the  comfort,  advanced  educa- 
tion, and  care  of  young  women  or  girls."  The  buildings 
for  the  College  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  it  is 
the  expectation  of  the  trustees  that  they  will  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  students  in  the  autumn  of  1885. 

Taylor  Hall,  a  fine  structure  of  Port  Deposit  stone, 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  and  three  stories  high. 
Besides  an  assembly-room,  it  contains  rooms  for  recita- 
tions and  will  supply  laboratories  and  a  library  until  other 
buildings  for  these  purposes  can  be  erected.  A  chemical 
laboratory,  well  supplied  with  every  necessary  conven- 
ience, with  a  professor's  room,  balance-rroom,  and  lecture- 
room  attached,  is  already  completed,  and  rooms  for  phy- 
sics, botany,  etc.,  will  be  arranged. 
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Merion  Hall  is  a  Home,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
long,  three  stories  in  height,  and  has  accommodations 
for  fifty  students.  It  is  built  of  Fairmount  stone,  in  a 
pleasing  style  of  architecture  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
Each  study-room  has  a  bed-room  adjoining  on  either  side, 
so  that  two  students  shall  occupy  the  same  study-room 
but  each  will  have  her  own  sleeping-apartment.  There 
are  also  a  few  rooms  of  larger  size  for  the  accommodation 
of  students  who  may  prefer  to  have  apartments  wholly 
to  themselves.  The  buildings  will  be  warmed  by  air 
raised  to  a  moderate  temperature  by  passing  over  steam- 
heated  coils  of  pipe  and  reaching  the  rooms  under  a  very 
slight  pressure  from  a  fan.  They  will  be  ventilated  by 
flues  connecting  near  the  top  of  the  house  with  a  main 
duct  which  empties  into  the  great  ventilating  shaft 
heated  by  the  fires  from  the  boiler-house,  thus  making  a 
constant  draft  of  vitiated  air  from  the  apartments.  They 
will  be  lighted  by  gas,  but  students'  lamps  will  be  used 
for  the  study-room  tables,  thus  securing  the  safest  and 
best  light  for  the  eye. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  with  the  plumbing  and 
drainage,  so  as  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  The  students  will  take  their  meals  in  the  hall 
they  occupy,  in  a  cheerful  and  attractive  dining-room. 

The  Gymnasium  will  be  one  of  the  most  commodious 
yet  provided  by  any  college  for  women.  It  will  be  eighty 
feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  and  besides  the  large  hall 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  will  contain  dressing-room, 
rooms  for  Directress,  etc.  It  will  be  properly  warmed, 
provided  with  baths  and  every  needed  apparatus,  and 
will  afford  space  for  walking  when  very  stormy  weather 
may  deter  from  out-door  exercise. 

The  Courses  of  Study  will  be  so  arranged  as  usually 


to  occupy  four  years,  but  this  period  may  be  modified  to 
suit  special  cases. 

There  will  be  a  series  of  required  studies,  which  all 
students  must  take,  and  another  of  electives,  some  of 
which  must  also  be  taken  ;  but  the  latter  will  be  formed 
into  groups  to  direct  the  student  in  her  choice. 

Each  of  these  courses  will  combine  such  a  proportion 
of  languages,  literature,  and  science  as  to  give  a  liberal 
education  and  insure  advanced  study  in  several  branches, 
with  the  scholarship  and  accurate  acquirements  of  a  good 
collegiate  training. 

A  student  who  pursues  any  one  of  the  regular  courses, 
upon  passing  examinations  successfully  in  its  several 
branches  as  they  come  in  order,  may  receive  a  certificate 
for  work  actually  done,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the 
course  will  be  entitled  to  a  degree. 
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Requirements  for  Admission. — As  the  College 
course  will  demand  years  of  mental  effort,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  students  should  have  good  health. 
Hence  it  is  desired  that  parents  and  teachers  see  that 
pupils  begin  early  to  prepare  for  College,  omit  studies 
not  required  for  entrance  examinations,  and  take  time  for 
careful  preparation  without  overtaxing  their  strength. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
give  satisfactory  testimonials  of  personal  character.  They 
will  be  examined  in  the  following  branches  : 

English — Spelling,  Grammar,  and  Composition.  Ap- 
plicants will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  write  a  simple 
essay  properly,  and  to  correct  the  more  common  faults 
of  English  composition.  They  will  find  it  an  advantage 
to  have  studied  some  elementary  book  on  Rhetoric,  as 
A.  S.  Hill's,  and  Whitney's  Grammar. 

Modern    Geography ;    Guyot's    Physical  Geography ; 


the  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  as 
Barnes'  or  Leeds' ;  the  Elements  of  Greek  and  Roman 
History. 

Mathematics — Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures  ;  Algebra  through  quadratic 
equations  of  one  unknown  quantity  ;  the  first  three  books 
of  Geometry.  The  Algebra  used  should  be  Well's, 
Brown's,  or  one  equally  complete.  The  Geometry  may 
be  Wentworth's,  Chauvenet's,  or  Sharpless'. 

Latin — Grammar,  including  prosody.  Exercises  in 
Prose  Composition,  as  Jones'  or  Harkness' ;  Caesar,Gallic 
War,  four  books  ;  first  four  books  of  Virgil's  yEneid  or 
equivalents. 

Greek — Grammar,  White's  Greek  Lessons  ;  four  books 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  one  book  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

Where  Greek  is  omitted,  candidates  will  be  expected 
to  be  well  prepared  in  German  or  French. 

If  in  French  alone,  the  student  will  be  examined  in 
Keetel's  Analytical  Grammar  and  Reader,  or  equivalents, 
and  must  be  able  to  read  easy  prose  at  sight  and  to  con- 
vert such  English  prose  into  French. 

If  in  German  alone,  Grammar  and  an  amount  of  prose 
and  poetry  equal  to  that  contained  in  Whitney's  German 
Reader. 

Care  must  be  taken  with  the  pronunciation  of  French 
and  German,  and  accuracy  in  what  has  been  studied  will 
be  considered  more  important  than  the  amount  read. 

Candidates  who  omit  Greek  will  also  be  examined  in 
one  of  the  following,  viz.  : 

a.  The  Elements  of  Physics. 

b.  The  Elements  of  Chemistry  (non-metallic  elements 
and  their  more  simple  compounds). 

c.  The  Elements  of  Physiology. 

Practice  in  Free-hand   Drawing  will  be   considered  a 
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valuable   part  of  preparation,  but  will  be  required  only 
when  candidates  intend  to  give  prominence  to  this  study. 

Certificates  of  Preparation. — Students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  present  themselves  for  entrance  examinations 
unless  the  distance  of  their  homes  from  the  College  shall 
prevent  it. 

Certificates  will  be  accepted  only  from  teachers  or 
schools  whose  methods  and  courses  of  study  are  known 
to  be  satisfactory.  A  certificate  must  state  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  each  study,  and  the  time  which  has  been 
given  to  it.  Each  certificate  will  be  subject  to  the  final 
approval  of  the  Faculty. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  one  or 
more  branches  of  learning  may  be  admitted  if  they  give 
satisfactory  evidences  of  scholarship  and  good  character. 
They  must,  however,  show  exemplary  diligence  and  de- 
votion to  study. 

Special  Students. — To  others  than  teachers  oppor- 
tunities for  special  study  will  be  offered  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  disadvantage  to  the  regular  classes.  All 
such  students  must  meet  the  above  requirements  for  ad- 
mission. 

Required  Studies.— The  following  must  be  taken 
during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  course  in  order  to 
graduation,  viz.:  I.  English;  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
Literature  and  History  of  the  Language.  2.  Latin. 
3.  French  or  German.  4.  Mathematics.  5.  Chemistry. 
6.  Physics.  7.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  8.  History. 
9.  Ethics,  including  Biblical  study.  10.  Psychology  and 
the  Elements  of  Logic.  11.  Drawing.  12.  The  Ele- 
ments of  Business  Accounts.      13.   Physical  Culture. 
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To  these  will  be  added  the  following  electives :  I. 
Greek.  2.  Latin.  3.  Early  English.  4.  Mathematics. 
5.  Chemistry.  6.  Physics.  7.  History,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. 8.  Political  and  Social  Science.  9.  Botany.  10. 
Geology.  11.  Zoology.  12.  Art.  It  will  be  observed 
that  several  of  these  electives  are  also  among  the  re- 
quired studies.  This  means  that  Latin,  for  example,  must 
be  studied  by  all  for  a  specified  time,  after  which  it  may 
be  dropped,  or,  if  the  student  so  chooses,  may  be  con- 
tinued as  an  elective  throughout  the  whole,  or  a  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  course.  More  advanced  Chemistry 
or  Mathematics,  etc.,  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way. 

In  order  to  guide  the  student  in  her  choice,  and  so 
limit  it  as  to  promote  thoroughness,  these  electives,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  will  be  arranged  in  definite  groups, 
some  one  of  which  must  be  selected  by  the  student  and 
to  which  she  must  adhere. 

Physical  Culture  will  be  regarded  as  specially  im- 
portant. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Gymnasium  shall  be  in  charge 
of  a  skilled  instructress,  so  that  its  exercises  shall  be 
adapted  in  time  and  amount  to  the  personal  needs  of  each 
student,  and  that  all  danger  of  hurtful  excess  may  be 
avoided. 

The  grounds  will  offer  facilities  for  out-door  exercise, 
such  as  lawn-tennis  or  other  games  which  unite  exertion 
with  pleasure.  Extended  walks,  kept  dry  and  fit  for  use 
as  far  as  may  be,  will  be  provided. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  that  the  health  of  the 
•students  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  woman  of 
.acknowledged  medical  skill. 


Non-resident  Students.— Students  living  at  their 
homes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  College  may  be 
admitted  as  day  pupils  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty ; 
but  such  students  will  be  retained  only  when  they 
seriously  apply  themselves  to  a  life  of  study,  and  do  not 
detract  from  the  discipline  or  interfere  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Institution  as  a  place  of  learning. 

Dress. — Students  will  be  expected  to  dress  simply, 
avoiding  useless  ornaments  and  display  in  attire. 

Discipline. — It  is  intended  that  the  discipline  shall 
be  that  of  a  well-ordered  home,  where  a  love  of  study 
and  a  desire  to  do  right  shall  be  the  ruling  motives. 

Expenses. — For  resident  students,  regular  or  special, 
the  price  of  board  and  tuition  will  be  $350  a  year,  of 
which  $200  is  to  be  payable  in  advance  and  $150  at  the 
middle  of  the  College  year. 

Non-resident  students  who  will  dine  at  the  College  will 
be  charged  $250  a  year.  These  charges  are  expected  to 
be  much  below  cost,  but  are  so  fixed  in  order  to  allow 
students  of  moderate  means  to  enter. 

Students  must  supply  their  own  text-books,  which  can 
be  purchased  at  the  College  at  reduced  rates. 

Washing  will  be  charged  at  a  moderate  rate. 

Scholarships. — There  will  be  a  limited  number  01 
scholarships  open  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
who  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  charge,  to  be  awarded  to 
applicants  who  are  well  prepared. 

These  scholarships  will  be  for  one  year,  to  be  re- 
newed until  graduation  in  the  case  of  those  who  prove 
worthy. 
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Fellowships. — It  is  proposed  to  establish  fellowships 
of  $200  each  per  annum,  with  residence  in  the  College, 
to  be  awarded  yearly  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  or 
other  colleges. 
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Special  Advantages.— The  proximity  of  Haverford 
College,  and  of  the  various  learned  institutions  of  Phila- 
delphia, will  enable  Bryn  Mawr  College  to  avail  itself  of 
the  services  of  able  instructors  in  several  branches  of 
learning,  in  addition  to  its  resident  professors.  The 
astronomical  observatory  at  Haverford,  the  large  libraries 
of  the  city,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  like 
collections,  will  be  accessible  to  students. 

The  chemical  laboratory  will  afford  good  opportunities 
for  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 

Apparatus  for  teaching  physics  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  students,  that  they  may  not  only  see  experi- 
ments made,  but  make  them. 

Each  student  of  botany  or  biology  will  be  furnished 
with  a  microscope  for  the  purposes  of  personal  observa- 
tion. 

It  is  designed  that  geology  shall  to  some  extent  be 
illustrated  by  visits  to  places  within  reach  from  the  Col- 
lege. 

The  various  class-rooms  will  have  cases  of  books  of 
reference  attached  to  each,  so  that  these  may  be  easily 
consulted ;  and  the  library,  though  not  large  at  first,  will 
be  steadily  increased  with  carefully  selected  works.  The 
shelves  will  be  open  to  students  at  all  times,  and  a  read- 
ing-room is  attached  for  the  quiet  examination  of  a  sub- 
ject or  a  volume. 

Illustrative  collections  will  be  added  as  they  are  found 
necessary. 
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This  circular  is  issued  at  an  early  date  in  order  to  en- 
able parents,  teachers,  and  students  to  prepare  for  the 
opening  of  the  College,  and  is  designed  to  answer  inqui- 
ries already  received. 

For  further  information  address 

James  E.  Rhoads, 

(  Vice-President  of  Board  of  Trustees, 

No.  1 316  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Francis  T.  King,  President, Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  S.  Taylor, Burlington,  N.  J. 

James  C.  Thomas, Baltimore,  Md. 

James  E.  Rhoads, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  Whitall, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  B.  Garrett, Bryn   Mawr,  Pa. 

Charles  Hartshorne,  ........  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

David  Scull,  Jr., Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  R.  Thurston, New  York  City. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,     .......  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. 

Francis  R.  Cope, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philip  C.  Garrett, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  Bettle, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Bryist  Ma.wr  College, 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

1885-86. 
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MATRICULATION. 

Candidates  for  Matriculation  are  expected  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  in  the  subjects  which  follow. 

As  this  examination  covers  more  ground  than  that 
given  in  Circular  No.  1,  candidates  who  have  been  prepar- 
ing in  accordance  with  it  will  observe  the  omissions  allowed 
them  in  the  notes ;  but  are  earnestly  desired  to  present 
the  studies  required  in  the  text  when  they  can  do  so.* 

Latin.  (1)  Ccesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I. -IV.  Virgil, 
^Eneid,  Books'  I. -VI.  (or  the  Eclogues  and  five  books  of  the 
^Eneid).  Cicero,  seven  orations,  including  the  four  against 
Catiline.  There  will  be  questions  testing  the  candidate's 
practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  including  prosody.  (2) 
Translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  average  difficulty.  (3) 
Translation  of  English  into  Latin.  Jones'  Exercises  in 
Latin  Prose  Composition  indicate  the  amount  of  knowledge 
required.     Special  stress  will  be  laid  on  accuracy  in  reading 

*With  the  exceptions  mentioned  below  certificates  will  not  be  accepted, 
but  students  who  live  at  a  distance  are  encouraged  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  they  are  well  enough  pre- 
pared to  attempt  the  examination.  Candidates  who  have  passed  the 
Harvard  University  examinations  for  women  held  in  Cambridge,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati  will  be  admitted  whenever  the  examination 
has  covered  the  same  or  equal  ground  in  the  subjects  required  for  matric- 
ulation in  the  college.  Under  similar  limitations  there  will  be  accepted 
certificates  of  honorable  dismissal  from  other  colleges  of  a  high  grade. 
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at  sight.  That  method  of  studying  Greek  and  Latin  is 
recommended,  which  treats  them  as  far  as  possible  like  living 
languages. 

Note  A.  Equivalents  will  be  accepted.  As  due  notice  has  not  been 
given,  the  seven  orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  the 
yEneid  will  not  be  required  in  1885.  Candidates  to  whom  it  is  possible 
are  however  strongly  advised  to  present  them. 

Greek.  (1)  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  I. -IV.  Iliad, 
Books  I. -III.,  with  questions  on  grammar  suggested  by  the 
text.  (2)  Translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  from  Xenophon 
and  the  Iliad,  with  due  allowance  for  unusual  words.  (3) 
Simple  Greek  Composition,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  those 
who  have  studied  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  and  Jones' 
Exercises  in  Greek  Prose. 

Note  A.  Equivalents  will  be  accepted.  The.  second  and  third  books 
of  the  Iliad  will  not  be  insisted  on  in  1SS5,  as  due  time  for  preparation 
has  not  been  given. 

Mathematics.  (1)  Arithmetic.  As  many  complicated 
parts  of  Arithmetic  are  simplified  and  explained  by  the  study 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  candidates  are  advised  to  offer 
only  the  following  portions  of  school  arithmetic :  Funda- 
mental Rules;  Fractions;  Decimals;  Discount,  Percentage; 
Simple  and  Compound  Interest;  Proportion;  Compound 
Numbers  and  the  Metric  System,  all  tables  necessary  to  the 
student  being  given ;  Square  Root.  (2)  Algebra  through 
Quadratic  Equations.     (3)  Plane  Geometry. 

All  candidates  who  do  not  in  addition  to  the  above  present 
(4)  Solid  Geometry  and  (5)  Trigonometry  must  pursue  these 
branches  in  the  college  and  pass  an  examination  in  them 
before  receiving  a  degree.  Students  whose  Matriculation 
Examination  has  included  either  Solid  Geometry,  or  Trigo- 
nometry, or  both,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which  others 
must  subsequently  spend  upon  these  studies.  After  1885, 
candidates  who  do  not  offer  Greek,  are  strongly  advised  to 
present  at  least  Solid  Geometry  in  addition  to  the  required 
mathematics. 


English.  Each  candidate  for  Matriculation  will  be 
required  (i)  to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English,  and  (2) 
to  write  a  short  composition  upon  a  subject  assigned  by  the 
examiner.  The  composition  must  be  correct  in  spelling, 
grammar,  punctuation,  expression  and  general  arrangement. 

In  1885,  candidates  should  be  familiar  with  the  following 
works,  from  one  of  which  the  subject  will  be  taken  : — 
Chance?-,  The  Clerk's  Tale  (Griselda)  ;  Mi/ton,  Comus,  Areo- 
pagitica;  Coleridge,  Christabel ;  Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies, 
lectures  one  and  two. 

History.  The  outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and  of 
the  United  States. 

French  and  German.  After  1885  every  candidate  for 
Matriculation  must  be  able  to  read  at  sight  either  French  or 
German.  As  students  will  constantly  be  referred  to  books,  and 
•  scientific  and  philological  periodicals,  written  in  French  and 
German,  they  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  read 
both  of  these  languages.  In  no  case  will  any  student  be  grad- 
uated who  cannot  read  French  and  German. 

There  will  be  two  examinations  in  French  and  two  in  Ger- 
man— (1)  To  test  the  candidate  in  pronunciation  and  ordinary 
grammatical  forms.  (2)  To  test  her  power  of  reading  at  sight 
easy  prose  and  verse.  Whitney's  Grammar  and  Reader 
indicate  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  in  German. 

Candidates  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  classical  or  purely 
literary  course  may  substitute  French  and  German  for  Greek. 
In  addition  to  the  above  examinations,  they  must  pass  the 
following  examination  in  French  and  German  : 

French.  (1)  Racine,  Athalie;  Moliere,  L'Avare;  Comeille, 
Le  Cid,  or  their  equivalents.  (2)  The  translation  of  simple 
English  into  French. 

German.  (1)  Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise;  Goethe,  Iphigenie 
auf  Tauris;  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell.  (2)  The  translation 
of  simple  English  into  German. 


' 


Note  A.  In  both  French  and  German  the  examination  on  the  texts 
assigned  will  be  strictly  linguistic ;  it  is  merely  intended  to  prove  that 
the  candidate  has  begun  to  read  classical  authors.  In  reading  at  sight  due 
allowance  .will  be  made  for  unusual  words. 

Note  B.  In  1885  French  or  German  may  be  substituted  for  Greek. 
As  clue  time  for  preparation  has  not  been  given,  in  1885  section  (1) 
of  the  advanced  French  and  German  examinations  will  not  be  required. 
It  is,  however,  strongly  recommended. 

Note  C.  A  short  course  in  Greek,  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of 
hours  a  week  throughout  one  year,  will  be  provided  for  those  students 
who  desire  to  take  a  Baccalaureate  degree,  and  who  in  the  matriculation 
examination  have  presented  French  and  German  instead  of  Greek.  The 
college  offers  this  course  in  the  belief  that  a  general  knowledge  of  gram- 
matical forms  and  of  the  methods  of  forming  Greek  compounds  must  aid 
scientific  students  in  the  understanding  of  scientific  nomenclature;  and 
that  the  power,  so  easily  acquired  under  modern  methods,  of  reading 
simple  Greek  prose  will  of  necessity  be  a  source  of  culture  and  profit  to 
the  graduates  of  the  college. 

Note  D.  Candidates  who  offer  work  in  French  and  German  beyond 
what  is  required  for  matriculation,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which 
other  students  spend  in  these  studies. 

Natural  Science.  All  candidates  must  pass  an  examina- 
nation  in  the  elements  of  Physical  Geography. 

Candidates  who  omit  Greek  must  also  be  examined  in 
one  of  the  following  subjects.  Two  weeks  before  offering 
herself  for  examination  the  candidate  must  signify  in  which 
subject  she  intends  to  be  examined  :  — 

a.  The  elements  of  Chem-  b.   The  elements  of  Physics, 

istry   (non-metallic   elements  c.  The  elements  of  Botany. 

and  their  more  simple  com-  d.  The  elements  of  Physi- 

pounds).  ology. 


COLLEGE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

It  has  been  decided  to  adopt  at  Bryn  Mavvr  the  group 
system  of  studies.  The  college  introduces  it  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  ordinary  college  curriculum 
and  in  the  belief  that  it  coincides  with  the  best  educa- 
tional tendencies  of  the  time.  There  will  be  provided 
courses  of  lectures,  with  class  and  laboratory  work,  in 
all  the  chief  subjects  of  collegiate  study — Mathematics, 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  French  and  German,  History, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Botany,  etc.  Certain 
groups  of  studies  may,  under  the  guidance  of  the  col- 
lege, be  elected  by  students  ;  and  each  group  leads  to 
the  Baccalaureate  degree.  The  students  are  not  divided 
into  the  traditional  college  classes.  The  progress  of 
every  student  in  Bryn  Mawr  will  be  determined  only  by 
her  own  talent,  health,  industry  and  previous  training. 
As  in  the  German  universities,  it  will  in  no  case  be  dis- 
creditable to  defer  graduation  :  the  ablest  student  may 
prefer  to  hear  a  greater  variety  of  courses.  Much  of 
the  strain  of  college  life  will  thus  be  done  away  with. 
Students  of  unusual  attainments  and  ability  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  considerably  abridge  their  college  course. 
Those  who  pass  advanced  examinations  in  mathematics 
and  languages  may  study  a  greater  number  of  subjects, 
or  so  arrange  their  studies  as  to  obtain  a  degree  in  less 
time.  The  usual  time  is  held  by  the  college  to  be  four 
years  after  matriculation. 

There  will  be  no  marked  distinction  between  students 
of  science  and  of  language.     The  standard  of  matricula- 


tion  is  the  same  for  all.      The  courses  of  study  are  zo 
arranged  as   to   require   the  same   persistence  of  appli- 
cation;   there    is   a    like    severity    of    examination    for 
all    classes    of    students.      The    college    will    from    the 
outset  maintain  a  high  standard  in  giving  its  Baccalau- 
reate degree.     Each  graduate  will  be  liberally  trained  in 
the  two  leading  ancient  and  the  three  chief  modern  lan- 
guages, in  mathematics,  and  in  some  science,  the  propor- 
tion of  time  spent  in  these  and  other  studies  being  de- 
cided by  the  student,  under  the  regulation  of  the  Faculty. 
The  system  of  grouped  major  and  minor  courses  insures 
a  training  at  once  more  liberal  and  more   special   than 
could  be  achieved,  did  every  student    combine  elective 
studies  at  pleasure.     A  few  studies  are  required  of  all ; 
while  each  student  is  furthermore  allowed  to  concentrate 
her  attention  on  two  or  three  subjects  especially  interest- 
ing to  her,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  specialist's 
knowledge.     For  instance,  those  who    intend    to    study 
medicine  after   graduation  may  elect  as   major  subjects 
Biology  and  Chemistry,  and  spend  in  these  studies  four 
or  five  hours  per  week  during  four  years. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  student  to  offer, 
at  entrance,  advanced  mathematics,  and  three,  or  if  possi- 
ble all  four  languages ;  remembering  that  even  to  fail  in 
such  of  these  examinations  as  are  not  strictly  obligatory, 
will  not  affect  the  candidate's  collegiate  standing,  and  that 
to  pass  them  successfully  would  leave  her  nearly  free  for 
elective  study  under  the  group  system  and  for  true  colle- 
giate work.  All  subjects  potentially  included  in  the  en- 
trance examination  are  regarded  by  the  College  as  pre- 
paratory. Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  organization 
of  the  advanced  courses ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
time  of  students  within  the  college  should  be  needlessly 
withdrawn  from  these  and  spent  upon  preparatory  work 


A  tabular  statement  of  the  different  groups  of  studies 
leading  to  a  degree,  and  the  announcement  of  courses 
of  lectures  and  class  and  laboratory  work,  as  arranged 
for  the  year  1885-86,  will  be  published  in  the  Bryn  Mawr 
College  Catalogue,  which  is  expected  to  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Graduates. 

The  college  courses  will  be  such  as  fully  to  repay 
postgraduate  study.  There  will  be  provided  also,  when- 
ever possible,  graduate  courses  of  instruction.  Grad- 
uates and  graduate  holders  of  fellowships  will  stimulate 
each  other.  The  supervision  of  professors,  mod- 
ern in  their  methods,  will  make  it  possible  for  such 
students  to  become  acquainted  with  the  progress  al- 
ready made  in  their  own  lines  of  work,  while  enabling 
them  to  become  independent  investigators.  Advanced 
study  will  be  facilitated  by  the  library,  where  the  leading 
scientific,  philological  and  literary  journals  of  Europe 
and  America  will  be  taken. 

Fellowships. 

The  college  has  established  five  fellowships  to  be 
annually  awarded  to  graduate  students.  By  them  the 
holder  will  be  entitled  to  free  tuition,  a  furnished 
room  in  the  college  buildings  and  the  sum  of  $350 
yearly.  Board  will  be  charged  at  the  regular  college 
rates  of  $150  for  the  scholastic  year.  The  presen- 
tation of  some  original  work  done  during  the  year,  for 
the  approval  of  the  professors,  will  be  the  condition  of 
tenure. 

The  fellowships  are  awarded  as  an  honor  and  are 
intended  to  be  an  endorsement  of  previous  attainments. 
No  one  will  be  allowed  to  compete  who  has  not  already 
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a  college    degree,   or  a    certificate   of   prolonged    study 

under    well-known    instructors.      There    must   also    be 

evidence  of  special  study  in  some  one  or  two  directions. 

Fellowships  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments  : 

a.  Greek.  c.  Mathematics. 

b.  English.  d.  History. 

e.  Biology. 

Scholarships. 

i.  The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Scholarship  will  be 
awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr,  the 
candidate  to  be  chosen  for  excellence  in  scholarship. 
The  holder  will  receive  the  sum  of  $500,  applicable 
to  the  expenses  of  one  year's  study  and  residence  at 
some  foreign  university,  English  or  Continental.  The 
choice  of  a  university  may  be  determined  by  the 
holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
college. 

2.  Three  partial  scholarships  of  $200  each  will  be 
open  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  are 
unable  to  pay  the  full  charge  for  tuition  and  residence. 
When  there  are  more  than  three  applicants,  the  candi- 
dates will  be  selected  by  competitive  examination,  and  in 
no  case  can  the  scholarship  be  held  by  any  one  who  has 
not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  with  credit. 
These  scholarships  will  be  for  one  year  only,  but  will  be 
renewed  until  graduation,  when  the  progress  of  the 
student  is  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

College  Buildings. 

A  full  description  of  the  location  and  character  of  the 
buildings  will  be  given  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  Cata- 
logue.    The  college  is  situated  at  Bryn  Mawr,  ten  miles 
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west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Penna.  R.  R.     The  follow- 
ing buildings  are  now  nearly  completed  : 

1.  Taylor  Hall,  a  central  college  building,  comprising 
lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  an  assembly  hall,  and  a 
library. 

2.  Merion  Hall,  containing  ten  single  rooms  and  eigh- 
teen sets  of  rooms,  so  arranged  that  each  study  has  a 
bedroom  on  either  side.  These  sets  are  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  two  students,  who  have  the  study  in  com- 
mon. Each  single  room  and  in  the  sets  of  rooms  each 
study  has  an  open  fire-place.  There  are  on  the  grounds 
other  cottages  which  will  be  used  as  soon  as  Merion 
Hall  is  full. 

3.  A  Gymnasium,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
modious yet  provided  for  women.  It  is  built  according 
to  Dr.  Sargent's  system,  and  will  be  furnished  with  his 
complete  apparatus,  and  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  Direc- 
tress trained  by  him.  It  will  be  provided  with  baths  and 
dressing-rooms ;  besides  a  large  area  reserved  for  gym- 
nastic exercises,  it  will  contain  a  running  and  walking 
track  for  use  in  stormy  weather. 

Expenses. 

The  price  of  tuition  will  be  $100  per  year.  Board  and 
residence  will  cost  $250,  when  a  student  occupies  a 
single  room,  and  $300  when  she  shares  with  another 
student  a  set  of  three  rooms. 

In  special  cases  two  students  may  be  allowed  to  share 
a  single  room,  thus  reducing  the  expense  of  board  and 
residence  to  $200. 

The  price  of  board,  residence  and  tuition  will  be 
accordingly  $350  and  $400  (or  in  special  cases  $300), 
one  half  payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 
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Admission. 
Regular  Matriculation   Examinations  will  be  held  i, 
1885,  6th  mo    (June),  23-25  ;  and  9th  mo.  (September' 

'5-'7,  m  the  following  order: 


6th  mo.  {June). 


23- 

Algebra, 9_I2 

Arithmetic, 12— i 

•     •     .     .  s— 6 


Geometry, 


24. 
Latin, 

Greek,    .... 

(French,  German, 


9 — 12 

3-6 

3-6) 


gth  mo.  {September). 

15- 

Algebra, 9—12 

Arithmetic, iz~\ 

Geometry,  ....  ,_* 

16. 

Latin- 9-12 

Greek, 3_6 

(French,  German,    .     .     .  3_6) 


25- 


Eng"sh, 9__ZI 

History,      ......  n j 

Science,  ...     .     .     .. 6 


i7- 


English g_tl 

History,      .     .     .     .     .     .  „__, 

Science, 3_6 


Note  A.     Where  candidates  offer  advanced   Mathematics',  and   French 

^::;^:zxGreeK  these  examinations  wni  *  hew -  - 

Candidates  to  whom  it  is  possible  are  advised  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  Summer  Examination.  It  is 
perm.ssible  to  divide  the  examination  and  matriculate  in 
some  subjects  in  the  summer,  in  others  in  the  autumn  ;  or 
to  divide  the  examination  between  two  consecutive  years 
Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  students  in  the  order  of  their 
apphcations.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  desirable 
that  candidates  should  apply  early. 

Inquiries  and  applications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
.President. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  college, 

James  E.  Rhoads,  President, 

No'  r3i6  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
M.  Carey  Thomas,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

No.  317  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore,' Md. 


Bryn  Mawr  College, 


PROGRAM. 


1885-86. 


PHILADKLPHI A: 
S  II  E  K  M  A  N     &     C  0.,     P  R  I  X  T  E  R  S. 

18  8  5.  -      ... 


Board   of   Trustee* . 
Francis  T.  King, 

President. 

John  B.  Gakrett,  David  Scum,,  Jr., 

Treasurer.  Secretary. 

Fbancis  T.  King,  Baltimore.  Charles  Hartshorne,  Philadelphia. 

Charles S.  Taylor,  Burlington,  N.  J.  David  Scull,  Jr  ,  Philadelphia. 
James  Carey  Thomas,  Baltimore.      William  B.  Thurston,  New  York. 
James  E.  Bhoads,  Philadelphia.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  Lake  Mohonk. 

James  Whitall,  Philadelphia.  Francis  B.  Cope,  Philadelphia. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Brvn  Mawr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  Bettle,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 


«i  ,c*  i  _  * 


Academic    Appointments. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  M.D.j  President  of  the  College. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  English. 

Born,  Baltimore,  Md.  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1877;  Studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1877-78,  and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Zurich,  1882;  attended  lectures  at  the  University  of  Paris,  1883. 

Emily  L.  Gregory,  L.B.,  Associate  in  Botany. 

Born,  Portage,  N.  Y.  L.B.,  Cornell  University,  1881;  private  student  in  botanical 
laboratories  of  Professor  Wigand,  University  of  Marburg,  of  Professor  Reinke,  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  and  of  Professor  Schwendener.  University  of  Berlin,  1881-83 ; 
private  student  in  botanical  laboratory  of  Professor  Goodale,  Harvard  University. 
and  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  work  of  the  Harvard  Annex,  1883-84 ;  teacher  of 
Botany  in  Smith  College,  1884. 

/      Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Born,  Geneva,  111.  Ph.B.,  Yale  College,  1878;  assistant  in  Zoology  in  Yale  College, 
1877-79;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1879-81;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1881;  Assistant  in  Biology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1881-82; 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Leipsic,  and  at  the  Biological  Station, 
Naples,  1882-83;  Lecturer  on  Biology,  Williams  College,  Mass..  1883-84,  Lecturer  on 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Born.  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  1880  ;  B.SC,  University 
of  London,  1882;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton  and  Xewnham  Colleges,  Cam- 
bridge ;  D.Sc,  University  of  London,  1885. 

Edward  Washburn  Hopktns,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit, 

and  Comparative  Philology. 

Born,  Northampton,  Mass.  A.B..  Columbia  College,  1878:  Fellow  in  Literature.  Col- 
umbia College,  1878-81;  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1878-81,  and  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  1880;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic,  1881;  attended  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  1881;  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Instructor  in  Zend  in  Columbia 
College,  1881-84. 

v       Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Born,  Davenport,  Iowa.    A.B.,  Harvard    College,  1878 ;  studied  at  the   University    of 
Leipsic,  1881-82,  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  1882,  at  the  American  School  of  Classical 
•     Studies,  Athens,  1882-83.  and  at  the  University  of  Munich,  1883-84;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Munich,  1884. 

Edward  H.  Reiser,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Born,  Allentown,  Pa.  S.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in 
Swarthmore  College,  1880-81;  S.M.,  Swarthmore  College,  1881;  Fellow  in  Chemistry, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1882-84;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1884  ;  student  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Freiberg,  Saxony,  1884;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-85. 

/        Woodrow  Wilson,  A.M.,  Associate  in  History. 

Born,  Staunton,  Va.  A.B.,  Princeton  College,  1879  ;  A.M.,  1882  ;  studied  common,  statute. 
and  international  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  1879-81  ;  Fellow  in  History,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1883-84. 

J.  James  Sturzingeb,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Born,  Wylen,  Switzerland.  Studied  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  1875-76,  and  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  1876-77;  attended  lectures  at  the  University  of  Paris,  1877-78; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich, 1879 :  studied  in  London.  Cambridge, and  Oxford,  1879-81; 
Privatdocent  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  1882-85. 
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An  Associate  in  German  will  be  called  from  Germany  during 
the  current  year. 


Pliny  E.  Chase,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Psychology  and  Logic. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  Haverford  College. 

J.  Bendel  Harris,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study 

Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  England:  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Anna  E.  Broomall,  M.D.,   Consulting  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Personal 
Hygiene. 
Professor  in  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

Anna  M.  Fullerton,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Carolyn  C.  Ladd,  Directress  of  the  Gymnasium. 

Elizabeth  McCall,  Librarian. 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Beyn  Mawr  College  was  endowed  by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Taylor 
of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  proposed  to  found  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  for  the  "  advanced  education  "  of  women, 
which  should  afford  them  "  all  the  advantages  of  a  college 
education  which  are  so  freely  offered  to  young  men."  The 
site  of  the  college  was  purchased  and  the  buildings  were 
begun  during  the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1880. 
In  the  same  year  the  college  Avas  incorporated  by  the  authority 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  invested  with  power  to 
confer  degrees.  A  circular  of  information  was  issued  by  the 
Trustees  in  1883.  A  President  and  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty  were 
elected  in  the  spring  of  1884.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  1884,  plans  were  matured  and  appointments  made  in 
the  Faculty  ;  in  the  autumn  a  second  circular  of  information 
was  issued,  and  an  office  at  which  to  receive  applications  was 
opened  in  Philadelphia,  The  courtesy  of  the  presiding  officers 
and  instructors  of  existing  universities  and  colleges,  facilitated 
an  acquaintance  with  the  prevalent  collegiate  systems  ;  and  the 
domestic  organization  of  the  woman's  colleges,  Vassar,  Smith, 
and  Wellesley,  received  careful  consideration.  To  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  acknowledgment  is  especially  due,  since 
from  it  has  been  borrowed  the  system  of  major  and  minor  elec- 
tives  in  fixed  combination. 

The  college  will  open  for  instruction  in  the  autumn  of  1885.     College 
Lectures  and  class-work  will  begin  9th  mo.  (September),  21st,  Calendar. 
and  will  end 6th  mo.  (June),  11th,  1886.     There  will  be  a  win- 
ter recess  from   12th   mo.   (December),   23d,  to  1st  mo.   (Jan- 
uary), 6th,  and  a  spring  recess  from  4th   mo.   (April),  21st  to 
28th. 

Applications  for  scholarships  or  fellowships  must  be  made  to 
the  President  by  the  15th  of  5th  mo.  (May),  1885. 
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Examinations  will  be  held  6th  mo.  (June),  23d-26th ;  and 
9th  mo.  (September),  15th-18th,  in  the  following  order: 


6th  mo.  (June) 

23. 

Algebra,    .......  9 — 12 

Arithmetic, 12 — 1 

Geometry, 3 — 6 

24. 

Latin, 9—12 

Greek, 3 — 6 

French,  German, 3—6 


English,     .......     9 — 11 

History, .      3 — 6 

Science, 3—6 


9th  mo.  (September). 

15. 

Algebra, 

Arithmetic, 

Geometry 


26. 
Solid  Geometry, 
Trigonometry, 
French,  German, 


9-12 
3—6 


16. 
Latin,     .... 
Greek,    .... 
French,  German, 


17. 


English, 
History, 

Science,  . 


18. 

Solid  Geometry,  ■» 
Trigonometry,  J 
French,  German, 


9—12 

12—1 

3—6 


9—12 
3—6 
3—6 


9—11 
11—1 

3—6 


9—12 
3—6 


Admission  Three  classes  of  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  lectures  .and 
class-work  of  the  college ;  namely :  undergraduate  students, 
graduate  students,  and  hearers.  Undergraduate  students  must 
have  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  matriculation.  Graduate 
students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some  college,  of 
acknowledged  standing.  Hearers  will  be  excused  from  passing 
the  matriculation  examination ;  but  they  will  be  strictly  dis- 
tinguished from  matriculates,  and  will  not  be  entitled  to  reside 
in  the  college.  They  must  satisfy  the  several  instructors  that 
they  can  profit  by  the  courses  which  the}^  desire  to  follow,  and 
their  admission  to  recitations,  examinations,  and  laboratory  ex- 
ercises, will  depend  on  the  express  consent  of  the  instructor  in 
charge.  They  must  be  women  of  at  least  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  must  furnish  proof  that  they  have  at  some  time  pursued 
the  studies  which  are  included  in  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  may  or  may  not  study 
for  a  degree.  Undergraduates  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon 
the  studies  leading  to  a  degree,  must  enrol  themselves  as  special 
students. 


Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  President. 

All  candidates  for  matriculation  who  do  not  present  a  certifi-  Matrlcu- 
cate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  college  or  university  of    lotion, 
acknowledged  standing,  must  be   examined  in   the  following 
subjects.* 

Latin.  (1)  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I.-IV.  Virgil,  Mneid, 
Books  I.-VI.  (or  the  Eclogues  and  five  books  of  the  iEneid). 
Cirem,  seven  orations,  including  the  four  against  Catiline. 
There  will  be  questions  testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowl- 
edge of  grammar,  including  prosody.  (2)  Translation  at  sight 
of  passages  of  average  difficulty.  (3)  Translation  of  English 
into  Latin.  Special  stress  will  be  laid  on  accuracy  in  reading 
;it  sight.  That  method  of  studying  Greek  and  Latin  is  rec- 
ommended, which  treats  them  as  far  as  possible  like  living- 
languages. 

Greek.  (1)  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  I.-IV.  Iliad,  Books 
I.-IIL,  with  questions  on  grammar  suggested  by  the  text.  (2) 
Translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  and  the 
Iliad,  with  due  allowance  for  unusual  words.  (3)  Simple  Greek 
Composition,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  those  who  have  studied 
White's  First  Lesson  in  Greek  and  Jones'  Exercises  in  Greek 
Prose. 

Note.    Equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

Mathemetics.  (1)  Arithmetic.  Since  many  complicated 
parts  of  Arithmetic  are  simplified  and  explained  by  the  stud}r 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  candidates  are  advised  to  offer  only 
the  following  portions  of  school  arithmetic :  Fundamental 
Rules;  Fractions;  Decimals;  Discount;  Percentage;  Simple 
and  Compound  Interest ;  Proportion  ;  Compound  Numbers  and 
the  Metric  System,  all  tables  necessary  to  the  student  being 
given;  Square  Root.  (2)  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions.    (3)  Plane  Geometry. 

All  candidates  who  do  not  in  addition  to  the  above  present 
(4)  Solid  Geometry  and  (5)  Trigonometry  must  pursue  these 
branches  in  the  college  and  pass  an  examination  in  them  before 
receiving  a  degree.  It  is  especially  urged  upon  those  who  do 
not  offer  Greek,  and  upon  those  preparing  for  the  Mathematical 

: - ■£ 

*  But  candidates  wishing  to  matriculate  in  1885  may  consult  Circular  No  '>,  where  certain 
exceptions  are  made  in  their  i'avor. 
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Course,  to  pass  the  entire  matriculation  examination  in  Mathe- 
matics. These  candidates  are  advised  to  confine  themselves  to 
Algebra ;  Plane  Geometry  of  the  straight  line,  the  circle,  and  the 
conic  sections ;  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  More 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
pure  geometrical  methods,  than  from  a  little  knowledge  of 
Analytical  Geometry. 

Note.  Students  whose  matriculation  examination  has  included  either  Solid  Geometry,  or 
Trigonometry,  or  both,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which  others  must  subsequently  spend 
upon  these  studies. 

English.  Each  candidate  for  matriculation  will  be  required 
(1)  to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English,  and  (2)  to  write  a  short 
composition  upon  a  subject  assigned  by  the  examiner.  The 
composition  must  be  correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
expression,  and  general  arrangement. 

In  1885,  candidates  should  be  familiar  with  the  following 
works,  from  one  of  which  the  subject  will  be  taken :  Chaucer, 
The  Clerk's  Tale  (Griselda) ;  Milton,  Comus,  Areopagitica ;  Cole- 
ridge., Christabel ;  Buskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies,  lectures  one  and 
two. 

In  1886,  the  subject  will  be  taken  from  one  of  the  following 
works  :  Spenser,  Fairie  Queen,  first  five  cantos  ;  Keats,  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes  ]  Sir/Philip  Sydney,  Defence  of  Poetrie ;  Lamb,  Essa}^s  of 
Elia  (Detached  thoughts  on  -  books  and  reading,  Christ's 
Hospital  five  and  thirty  years  ago);  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told, 
Tales. 

Note.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Examination  in  English  should,  if  possible,  ac- 
custom themselves  to  read  standard  authors,  and  to  reproduce  in  writing  the  substance  of 
what  they  have  read.     Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar  is  recommended. 

History.  The  outlines  of  the  history  of  England  and  the 
United  States. 

Note.  Doyle's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Thompson's  History  of  England  are  rec- 
ommended. 

French  and  German.  Every  candidate  for  matriculation 
must  be  able  to  read  at  sight  either  French  or  German. 

There  will  be  two  examinations  in  French  and  two  in  Ger- 
man— (1)  To  test  the  candidate  in  pronunciation  and  in  ordinary 
grammatical  forms.     (2 )  To  test  her  power  of  reading  at  sight. 

Whitney's  Grammar  and  Reader  are  recommended  to  those 
preparing  for  the  examination  in  German. 

Note.  Constant  reference  will  be  made  to  foreign  scientific  and  philological  journals,  and 
to  books  written  in  French  and  German  ;  it  will  therefore  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
student  10  read  both  of  these  languages.  In  no  case  will  any  one  be  graduated  who  can- 
not read  French  and  German. 
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Latin,  French,  and  German,  instead  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  or  German,  may  be  presented  by  those  candidates  who 
do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  classical  or  a  purely  literary  course. 
The  following  additional  examination  in  French  and  German 
will  be  required  of  all  who  omit  Greek : 

French.  (1)  Racine,  Athalie;  Moliere,  L'Avare;  Comeille,  Le 
Cid ;  or  their  equivalents.  (2)  The  translation  of  simple  Eng- 
lish into  French. 

German.  (1)  Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise;  Goethe,  Iphigenie 
auf  Tauris ;  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell ;  or  their  equivalents.  (2) 
The  translation  of  simple  English  into  German. 

Note  A.  The  first  examination  in  French  and  German  is  a  sufficient  test  of  the  candi- 
dates' facility  in  reading;  the  second  examination  is  meant  to  prove  that  they  have  actually 
begun  to  read  classic  authors.  Except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
the  assigned  texts  have  been  read,  this  examination  will  be  strictly  linguistic. 

Note  B.  A  short  course  in  Greek  will  be  provided  for  those  students  who  in  the  matricu- 
lation examination  have  not  presented  Greek  and  will  be  required  of  candidates  for  a  B.  A . 
degree.  The  College  offers  this  course  in  the  belief  that  a  general  knowledge  of  gram- 
matical forms  and  of  the  methods  of  forming  Greek  compounds  must  aid  scientific  students 
in  the  understanding  of  scientific  nomenclature;  and  that  the  power,  so  easily  acquired 
under  modern  methods,  of  reading  simple  Greek  prose  will  of  necessity  be  a  source  of  cul- 
ture and  profit  to  the  graduates  of  the  college. 

Natural  Science.  All  candidates  must  pass  an  examination 
in  the  elements  of  Physical  Geography. 

Candidates  who  omit  Greek  must  also  be  examined  in  one  of 
the  following  subjects.  Two  weeks  before  offering  herself  for 
examination  the  candidate  must  signify  in  which  subject  she 
intends  to  be  examined  : 

a.  The  elements  of  Chem-  b.  The  elements  of  Physics, 
istry  (non-metallic  elements  c.  The  elements  of  Botany. 
and  their  more  simple  com-  ft7.  The  elements  of  Physi- 
pounds).  ology. 

All  subjects  potentially  included  in  the  examination  for 
admission  are  regarded  by  the  college  as  preparatory  and  non- 
collegiate.  The  college  course  of  instruction  in  mathematics, 
for  example,  does  not  include  but  presupposes  trigonometry ; 
the  courses  in  French  and  German  presuppose  a  reading- 
knowledge  of  these  languages. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  student  to  offer,  at 
entrance,  advanced  mathematics,  and  if  possible  all  four 
languages ;  remembering  that  even  to  fail  in  such  of  these 
examinations  as  are  not  strictly  obligatory,  will  not  affect  the 
candidate's  collegiate  standing,  and  that  to  pass  them  success- 
fully would  leave  her  nearly  free  for  elective  study  under  the 
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group  system  and  for  true  collegiate  work.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  in  the  organization  of  the  advanced  courses ;  and 
it  is  not  desirable  that  the  time  of  students  within  the  college 
should  be  needlessly  withdrawn  from  these  and  spent  upon 
preparatory  work. 

Candidates  who  have  passed  the  Harvard  University  exami- 
nations for  women  held  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Cincinnati,  will  be  admitted,  whenever  the  examination  has 
covered  the  same  or  equal  ground  in  the  subjects  required  for 
matriculation  in  the  college.  The  certificate  of  honorable  dis- 
missal from  another  college  of  acknowledged  standing  will  be 
accepted  under  similar  limitations. 

In  no  other  cases  will  certificates  be  accepted. 

Studies         The  following  courses  of  study  must   be  pursued  by  every 
leading  to  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
the  degree     English,  see  page  22. 

of  naciie-  Science,  or  Science  and  History,  i.  e.,  any  two  of  the  following 
'"minor  courses  in  Science:  Physics,  see  page  31,  Chemistry,  see 
page  31,  Biology,  with  special  reference  either  to  plant  or 
animal  life,  see  page  33;  or  else  any  one  of  these  courses, 
together  with  one  of  the  following  courses  in  History  :  Ancient 
History,  see  page  29,  Modern  History,  see  page  29. 
Philosophy,  see  page  27. 

Two  Major  courses,  known  as  i;  Major  Electives,"  and  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  following  groups.  Any  language  with  any 
language,  see  page  19;  Mathematics  with  Greek  or  Latin,  see 
page  30,  ultimately  with  Physics,  see  page  31 ;  Chemistry  with 
either  branch  of  the  Biological  course,  see  page  31,  History  with 
Political  Science,  see  pages  28-29. 

Free  Electives,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half,  to  be  chosen  by  the  student.  It  should  be  observed  that  a 
single  study  may  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective,  without  electing 
the  group  which  includes  it. 

The  student  may  consult  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in  regard 
to  the  details  and  best  arrangement  of  the  various  studies. 

The  students  are  not  divided  into  the  traditional  college 
classes,  nor  is  there  any  time  set  for  graduation;  in  order  to 
pursue  a  wider  course  of  reading  in  connection  with  single  sub- 
jects, or  to  attend  a  greater  variety  of  lectures,  the  ablest  student 
may  choose  to  defer  graduation,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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usual  period .  of  collegiate  study  may  be  abridged  ;  personal 
considerations  only  will  determine  the  time  spent  in  completing 
the  studies  required  for  a  degree.  Nevertheless,  these  require- 
ments constitute  strictly  a  Four  Years'  Course ;  that  is  to  say, 
that,  if  the  usual  time  given  to  lectures  and  class-work  be  com- 
puted at  fifteen  hours  weekly,  a  student  who  passed  the  ordinary 
matriculation  examination,  and  availed  herself  of  the  pre- 
liminary courses  of  the  college  on  the  subjects  which  that 
examination  did  not  include,  would,  in  all  cases,  require  pre- 
cisely four  years. 

After  passing  the  matriculation  examination,  special  students  Special 
may  elect  what  courses  they  please,  although  the  instructors  in  students. 
the  several    departments  may  require  of  them   certain   intro- 
ductory or  auxiliary  studies. 

For  the  admission  of  any  person  as  hearer,  the  express  row-  Hearers. 
sent  of  the  instructor  is  required.  Hearers  differ,  moreover, 
from  special  students  in  that  they  are  not  recognized  by  the 
College,  and  can  receive  only  such  certificates  of  collegiate  study 
as  may  be  given  them  by  the  several  instructors.  They  cannot 
receive  degrees. 
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Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other  Graduate 
colleges  of  good  repute,  may,  under  the  same  limitations  ^students. 
undergraduate  special  students,  elect  what  courses  they  please, 
and  are  moreover  entitled  to  personal  guidance  and  direction, 
supervision  of  their  general  reading  and  furtherance  of  their 
investigations,  from  the  instructors.  Their  needs  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  arrangement  of  new  courses  of  lectures. 

Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other 
colleges,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  that  the  course  of 
study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses  of 
lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may,  at  their  discretion,  enrol 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Master  of  Arts.  A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  open 
to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  but  to  them  only. 

The  most  distinguished  place  among  graduate  students  will  Fellmvs. 
be  held  by  the  fellows.     Five  fellowships  are  awarded  annually 
— one  in  Greek,  one  in   English,  one  in  Mathematics,  one  in 
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History  and  one  in  Biology.  They  are  awarded  as  an 
honor,  and  are  intended  to  be  an  endorsement  of  previous 
attainments;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition,  a  fur- 
nished room  in  the  college  buildings,  and  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  yearly.*  They  are  open  to  gradu- 
ates of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  or  of  any  other  college  of  good 
standing.  No  one  may  compete  who  has  not  a  college  degree 
or  a  certificate  of  prolonged  study  under  well-known  instruc- 
tors ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  fellowship  will  be  given  to 
the  candidate  who  has  studied  longest  or  whose  work  affords 
the  best  promise  of  future  success.  All  applications  must 
be  made  at  least  four  months  before  the  opening  of  the 
scholastic  year  for  which  the  fellowship  is  desired,  and 
blank  forms  will  be  forwarded  to  the  applicant.  A  definite 
answer  will  be.  given  within  two  weeks  from  the  last  date 
fixed  for  application.  The  holder  of  a  fellowship  is  expected 
to  show,  by  the  presentation  of  a  thesis,  or  in  some  other 
manner,  that  her  studies  have  not  been  without  result.  All 
Fellows  may  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
the  fellowship  being  counted,  for  this  purpose,  as  equivalent 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Bryn     The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  will  be  awarded  annu- 

Mawr      ally  to  a  graduate  of  Bryn   Mawr  College,  on  the  ground  of 

European  excellence  in  scholarship.     The  holder  will  receive  the  sum  of 

tellow-    £ve  ilimc]reci  dollars,  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  one  year's 

'       study   and  residence  at  some   foreign  university,   English    or 

Continental.     The  choice  of  a  university  may  be  determined 

by  the  holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

college. 

Studies        All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosoph}'  and 
leading  to  Master  of  Arts,  must  pursue  for  three  years,  after  having  re- 
a  Second   ceived  their  first  degree,  a  course  of  liberal  (non-professional) 
egree.    s£ucpy  a^  some  college  or  university  ajmroved  by  the  Facult}', 
and  spend  at  least  two  of  these  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
They  must  be  examined  in  two,  and  may  at  their  discretion  be 
examined  in  three  subjects  (the  examination  being  of  equal 
difficulty  in  either  case)  ;  and  must  present  a   satisfactory  dis- 
sertation on  some  topic  included  in  their  First,  or  Principal 

*  Board  will  be  charged  at  the  regular  college  rates  of  $150  for  the  scholastic  year. 
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Subject.  The\-  may  be  required  to  pursue  certain  auxiliary 
studies  in  connection  with  the  subjects  which  they  have  elected  ; 
and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  like  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  will  be  given  to  no  one  who  cannot  read  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  or  who  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  Greek.  The 
dissertation  must  be  printed.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy will  in  no  case  be  conferred  by  the  college  as  an  honorarv 
degree. 

Candidates  for  a  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which 
will  be  conferred  only  on  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  must 
reside  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  year  after  graduation,  and 
pursue  and  pass  an  examination  on  a  course  of  liberal  study 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  college  buildings  intended  for  residence  will  contain  Residence. 
single  rooms  and  sets  of  rooms.  None  of  the  houses  will 
accommodate  more  than  fifty  students,  and  each  house  will  be 
under  a  Mistress.  There  will  be  no  common  refectory,  nor  any 
interdependence  between  the  houses.  Compare  the  accom- 
panying description  of  Merion  Hall,  which  the  other  houses 
will  resemble  in  the  essential  parts  of  its  internal  arrangement, 
such  as  furniture,  heating  and  light;  compare  also  the  general 
account  of  the  buildings,  page  37. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  irre- Expenses. 
spective  of  the  number  of  courses  attended.     It  is  the  same  for 
undergraduate  students,  graduate  students,  and  hearers.      An 
additional  charge  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year  is  made  for  materials, 
in  every  laboratory  course. 

A  special  exception  will  be  made  in  favor  of  non-resident 
medical  students  and  physicians,  who  will  be  charged  for  a 
single  course  in  Chemistry  or  Biology,  fifty  dollars,  and  for 
two  courses,  one  hundred  dollars,  the  laboratory  charges  being 
the  same  for  them  as  for  other  students.  A  course  is  held  to 
be  rive  hours  weekly  of  lectures  and  class-work,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  will  be  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year  for  each  student  occupying  a  single  room. 
and  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  student  occupying,  together 
with  another  student,  a  set  of  three  rooms.  In  special  cases, 
two  students   may   be  allowed    to    share   a  single   room,  thus 
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reducing  the  expense  of  board  and  residence  to  two  hundred 
dollars.  Students  who  remain  at  the  college  during  the  winter 
and  spring  vacations  will  be  charged  seven  dollars,  eight  and  a 
half  dollars  (or  in  special  cases,  five  and  a  half  dollars)  weekly, 
according  to  the  rooms  occupied.  The  charge  for  a  student 
occupying  a  bed-room  and  private  study,  will  be  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  in  vacations  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Note.  The  charge,  for  board  and  residence  includes  all  expense  of  service,  heating  and 
light,  except  open  fires  and  washing.  There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the  studies 
and  single  rooms,  but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently  heated  by  steam.  Washing  will  be 
charged  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  accordingly  $100  a  year. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  is  $250,  $300  (or  in  special 
cases  $200  and  $350)  a  year ;  one-half  payable  half-yearly  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  board,  residence  and  tuition  is  therefore  $350 
and  $400  (or  in  special  cases  $300  and  $450)  a  year. 

Note.  A  Student's  Educational  Fund  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  contributions,  however  small,  from  those  who  are  interested  in  aiding  students 
to  obtain  an  education.  The  money  thus  contributed  will  be  distributed  by  the  college 
in  the  form  of  partial  aid,  and  in  most  cases  as  a  loan.  It  will  be  applied  to  the 
assistance  of  those  students  only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  college  for  at  least  one 
year. 

Scholar-  Three  partial  scholarships  of  $200  each  will  be  open  to  niem- 
ships.  bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  are  unable  to  pay  "the  full 
charge  for  tuition  and  residence.  When  there  are  more  than 
three  applicants,  the  candidates  will  be  selected  by  competitive 
examination,  and  in  no  case  can  the  scholarship  be  held  by  any 
one  who  has  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  with 
credit.  These  scholarships  will  be  for  one  year  only,  but  may 
be  renewed  until  graduation,  when  the  progress  of  the  student 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Libraries.  The  College  Library  will  be  as  far  as  possible  a  library  for 
special  study,  and  will  be  open  for  the  use  of  the  students 
during  eleven  hours  of  every  day.  The  leading  scientific, 
literary,  or  philological  reviews  will  be  taken,  and  from  the 
beginning  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  will  be  expended 
yearly,  under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  several  colle- 
giate departments.  The  Library  will  open  with  several  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  will  be  catalogued  according  to  the  Dewey 
svstem. 
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In  Philadelphia  there  are  the  following  important  lihraries: 

The  -Philadelphia  Library,  which  contains  about  145,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  students  for 
consultation.     Subscription,  SI 2.00  a  year  for  eight  volumes. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  150,000  volumes.  Sub- 
scription, $6.00  a  year  for  two  separate  works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
30,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  has  generously 
conceded  the  use  of  its  library  and  of  its  museum  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  following  rooms  are  appropriated  to  the  chemical  depart-  Labora- 
ment:  a  general  laboratory,  a  balance  room,  a  lecture  room,  tories. 
and  an  instructor's  room.  A  special  library  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents of  chemistry  will  be  placed  in  these  rooms.  A  similar 
suite  of  rooms  containing  special  biological  libraries  is  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  biological  department ;  it  will  include  two 
laboratories,  one  of  which  will  be  exclusively  botanical.  There 
is  as  yet  no  space  for  a  very  extensive  physical  laboratory, 
and  therefore,  the  department  of  Physics  has  not  been  sepa- 
rately organized,  but  is  temporarily  associated  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  A  separate  room  is,  however,  devoted  to 
Physics,  and  there  will  be  a  large  collection  of  physical 
apparatus. 

It  is  much   to  be  desired   that  all  undergraduate   students         The 
should  enrol    themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bache-     Group 
lor  of  Arts,  and   therefore,  that  they  should   understand   the    System. 
precise'  scope  and  nature  of  the  studies  leading  to  that  degree, 
and  the  significance  of  the  group-system.     A  proper  under- 
standing of  the  group-system  is  moreover  essential  in  order  to 
.comprehend  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  courses  of 
instruction. 

In  all  departments  as  yet  organized  there  is  a  course  of  five 
hours  a  week  for  two  years,  called  a  Major  Course.  Whenever 
one  year  of  tins  course  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  taken 
up  separately,  it  is  marked  as  a  Minor  Course.  It  is  required 
of  every  candidate  for  a  degree  to  take  two  such  major  courses 
as  -hall  be  homogeneous,  or  shall  complete  each  other,  and 
major  courses  which  fulfil  this  condition  are  designated  as 
Groups.     It  is  meant  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  should 
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lay  the  foundations  of  a  specialist's  knowledge ;  and  the  Re- 
quired Studies,  namely,  English,  philosophy  and  science,  or 
history  and  science,  are  intended  in  part  to  supplement  the 
Group,  and  in  part  to  ensure  a  more  liberal  training  than  could 
be  achieved,  did  every  student  combine  elective  studies  at  pleas- 
ure.  The  two  years'  required  course  in  English  includes  a 
general  introduction  into  the  study  of  language,  and  it  also  in- 
cludes the  prolonged  study  and  practice  of  conq30sition ;  Eng- 
lish literature  will  be  treated  with  steady  reference  to  the 
comparative  history  of  literature ;  and  the  entire  course  will  be 
so  planned  as  to  give  unity  and  domestic  application  to  the 
pursuits  of  students  of  philology,  and  to  acquaint  students  of 
science  or  of  history,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  a  special 
course,  with  the  results,  and  scope  and  methods  of  the  study 
of  language  and  literature.  The  required  two  years  in  science, 
or  in  science  and  history,  permit  the  student  of  chemistry 
and  philology  to  take  physics  for  one  year,  and  to  pursue  both 
branches  of  the  biological  course;  or  ultimately  to  take  a  major 
course  in  physics;  and  they  ensure  to  the  student  of  history 
and  of  language,  for  one  year  at  least,  the  same  kind  of 
instruction  and  discipline  which  is  received  by  the  scientific 
student.  The  one  year's  course  in  philosophy  is  a  general 
introduction  into  the  study  of  the  laws,  conditions  and  history 
of  thought. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  courses  leading  to  a  degree  is  pre- 
fixed for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

Minor  Courses  ( One  Year. ) 
Tabular  1  and  2.  3.  4. 

statement.  English.  Philosophy.         Science, 

Physics, 

or 

Chemistry, 

or 

Biology. 

Two  Major  Courses  (Two  Years.) 

Constituting  any  one  of  the  following  groups: 
I.  II.  III.  IV.  *V.  *VI. 

Any  language  Mathematics  Chemistry  History  Mathematics  Physics 

with  with  with  with  with  with 

any  language.     Greek  or         Biology.    Political     Physics.      Chemistry, 
Latin.  Science. 

Free  Electives.     (Five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.) 

*  Jfote.    Not  possible  until  the  two  years'  course  in  Physics  has  been  organized. 


5. 

Science 

[6-] 
French 

or 
History. 

or 
German 
or 
Greek. 
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The  ■'  Minor  Courses  "  in  the  above  table  are  known  as  the 
Required  Studies :  the  "  Two  Major  Courses  "  as  the  Group. 
All  Studies  whatsoever  fall  under  one  of  these  heads,  Required 
Studies,  Group,  or  Free  Electives. 

The  following  combinations  of  studies  are  suggested  as  speci- 
mens of  the  combinations  which  may  be  made  by  students  who 
are  candidates  for  a  degree,  yet  wish  to  specialize. 

Glassies.  As  Required  Studies,  1  and  2.  English,  3.  Philoso- 
phy, 4.  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  5.  Ancient 
History,  [6.  French  or  German.]  As  a  Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 
As  Free  Electives,  advanced  Greek  and  Latin,  with  or  without 
Sanskrit. 

Modern  Languages  (other  than  English).  As  Required  Studies, 
1  and  2.  English,  3.  Philosophy,  4.  Science  (Physics,  Chem- 
istry, or  Biology),  5.  Modern  History,  [6.  Greek,  French,  or 
German.]  As  a  Group,  French  and  German,  or  Latin  and 
French.     As  Free  Electives,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

English.  As  Required  Studies,  1  and  2.  English,  3.  Philoso- 
phy, 4.  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  5.  Modern 
History,  [6.  Greek,  French,  or  German.]  As  a  Group,  French 
and  English,  or  Greek  and  English.  As  Free  Electives,  German 
or  Latin. 

Mathematics  (with  Latin).  As  Required  Studies,  1  and  2, 
English,  3.  Philosophy,  4.  Physics,  5.  Ancient  History  (or 
ultimately,  4  and  5.  Physics),  [6.  Greek,  French,  or  German.] 
As  a  Group,  Mathematics  and  Latin.  As  Free  Electives.  Ad- 
vanced Mathematics. 

Mathematics  (with  Physics,  see  note,  page  16).  As  Required 
Studies,  1  and  2.  English,  3.  Philosophy,  4.  Chemistry,  5. 
Biology,  [6.  Greek,  French,  or  German.]-  As  a  Group,  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics.    As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics. 

History.  As  Required  Studies,  1  and  2.  English,  3.  Philoso- 
phy. 4.  Science,  5.  Italian  or  Spanish,  [0.  Greek,  French,  or 
German.]  As  a  Group,  History  and  Political  Science.  As 
Free  Electives,  History  of  German,  or  of  French,  Literature. 

Science.  As  Required  Studies,  1  and  2.  English,  3.  Philoso- 
phy, 4.  Physics,  5.  Botany.  As  a  Group,  Chemistry  and 
Biology  (animal).     As  Free  p]lectives,  Botany. 

The  following  combinations  might  be  adopted  by  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  major  course  in  History  or  Science,  yet  not  to 
elect  an  historical  or  scientific  group. 
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I.  As  Required  Studies,  1  and  2.  English,  3.  Philosophy, 
4.  Science,  5.  Ancient  History,  [6.  Greek,  French,  or  German.] 
As  a  Group,  Any  Language  with  any  Language,  or  Chemistry 
and  Biology.     As  Free  Electives,  Modern  History. 

II.  As  Required  Studies,  1  and  2.  English,  3.  Philosophy, 
4.  Science  (Physics),  5.  Science  (Chemistry),  [6.  Greek,  French, 
or  German.]  As  a  Group,  Any  Language  with  any  Language. 
As  Free  Electives,  second  vear  in  Chemistry,  or  one  year  in 
Biology. 

Since  the  time  of  graduation  is  determined  only  by  the 
completion  of  the  prescribed  course,  there  is  an  entire  freedom 
from  over-pressure.  All  matriculated  students  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  when  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  has  been  satisfactorily  completed.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  is  shown  by  the  recognition  of  special  students,  it  is 
not  required  of  any  one  to  apply  for  a  degree ;  and  no  de- 
gree will  be  conferred,  unless  the  course  has  been  completed 
with  credit. 

Lectures.  It  is  the  object  of  the  lectures  to  give  a  clear  and  succinct 
statement  of  facts  and  principles ;  to  enumerate  and  criticise 
with  frankness  hand-books,  authorities  and  editions  ;  to  touch 
upon  minor  or  far-lying  points  with  such  distinctness  as 
may  enable  the  student  to  investigate  them  intelligently  at 
some  future  day  ;  to  bring  the  student's  knowledge  down  to 
date,  and  to  inform  her,  step  by  step,  what  things  have  been 
definitely  ascertained,  and  what  things  remain  to  be  investi- 
gated. It  is  intended  that  the  notes  taken  on  these  lectures, 
in  addition  to  their  immediate  practical  use,  shall  be  of  lasting 
value  for  reference,  and  be  the  starting-point,  or  at  least  the 
schedule,  of  studies  to  be  undertaken  subsequently.  Every 
isolated  student  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  initiated  into 
the  modern  scholastic  movement  otherwise  than  orally  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  lectures,  the  several  instructors 
will  appoint  certain  hours  in  which  the  students  may  consult 
them  freely. 

The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  class-work,  and  by 
frequent  examinations.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
they  will  be  strictly  special,  not  popular. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  instructor  will  teach  or 
lecture  only  a  limited  number  of  hours,  that  it  is  necessarily 
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uncertain,  whether  all  the  courses  which  are  offered  in  the  first 
year  will  be  actually  taken,  and  that  should  this  limit  of  hours 
seem  likely  to  be  much  exceeded,  the  number  of  instructors 
must  be  increased.  The  Professors  or  Associates  appointed  are 
the  recognized  heads  of  their  departments,  and  only  such  in- 
structors have  been  chosen  as  are  qualified  to  direct  both  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  work. 

There  will  be  minor  courses  of  instruction  in  Physics  and  in  Courses  of 
Philosophy,  and  major  courses  in  the  following  subjects  :  Greek,      Study. 
Latin,  English,  German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry,  Biology,  History,  and  Political  Science. 


and 
Litera- 
ture. 


The  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  meant  first  of  all  Courses  in 
to  be  complete  in  themselves,  and  extensive  enough  to  meet  the  Language 
needs  of  special  students  ;  and  secondly  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  comparative  philology  or  of  comparative  literature.  When- 
ever it  has  been  practicable,  as  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
one-half  of  the  major  course  has  been  devoted  to  strictly 
linguistic  studies,  and  the  other  half  to  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. In  the  major  courses  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  customary 
text-reading  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  history  of 
literature  ;  the  advanced  course  in  Greek  will  ultimately  be 
constructed  on  the  model  of  a  major  course,  one  year  being 
devoted  to  comparative  Philology  and  Sanskrit,  and  one  to 
literary  studies  and  the  reading  of  difficult  texts.  Courses  of 
parallel  reading  will  be  required  of  all  students  of  language 
and  literature,  precisely  as  laboratory  work  is  required  of  the 
students  of  Chemistry  or  Biology ;  these  courses  are  intended 
to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  works  of  numerous  authors, 
and  it  is  especially  hoped  that  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  will 
by  this  means  accustom  themselves  to  read  these  languages 
constantlv,  and  without  assistance. 

The  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  will  be  of  equal 
difficulty,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
traditional  separation  between  ancient  and  modern  languages 
has  been  disregarded,  because,  although  strictly  classical  stu- 
dents ma}r  always  be  inclined  to  combine  Greek  and  Latin, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  modern  literature,  of  which  the  study 
may  not  fitly  be  preceded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  study  of 
Latin  or  Greek. 
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GREEK. 

Beginners'  A  course  of  five  hours,  weekly,  throughout  the  year,  will  be 
Course,  provided  for  those  students  whose  matriculation  examination 
did  not  include  Greek.  Of  this  course  one-half  year  only  will 
be  obligatory  upon  students  of  Science,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  hoped  that  those  students  who  complete  it,  and  who  desire 
to  continue  the  study  of  Greek,  will  be  enabled  with  less  diffi- 
culty to  pursue  the  additional  course  of  study  necessary  to  fit 
them  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  in  Greek,  and  to 
enter  upon  the  first  year  of  the  major  course. 
The  major  course  in  Greek  will  be  as  follows  : 


Major 
Course. 


First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Plato,  Apology ;  Odyssey,  Merry's  Selections. 

Private  Reading  :  Xenophon,  Memorabilia  I. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
2d  Semester. 

Herodotus,  books  VI,  VII;  Eurijjides,  Medea. 

Private  Reading:  Euripides,  Alkestis. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition. 


Four  times  weekly. 


Once  weekly. 


Four  hours  weekly . 


One  ■hour  weekly. 


Three  times  weekly. 
Twice  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 


Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Poetry. 

.Eschylus,  Promotheus;  Aristophanes,  Birds. 

Private  Reading :  Sophocles,  Antigone. 
2d  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Greek  Prose. 

Demosthenes,  De  Corona;  Thucydides,  Simcox's  Selections,  III, 

J-  V.  Twice  weekly. 

Private  Reading:  Lycias,  Stevens's  Selections;  Plato,  Prota- 
goras. 

Introduction  to  Comparative  Philology.  Once  weekly. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Occasional  lectures  on  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  will  be  given  during  the  second  year. 

Group.     Greek  with  any  language. 


Advanced     An  advanced  course  in  Greek  will  be   provided   for  grad- 
Course.    Uate  students,  or  for  those  students  who  have  completed  their 
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major  course,  and  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  Greek  as  a 
free  elective.  This  advanced  course  will  be  divided  into  two 
courses  of  one  year  each,  one  philological,  and  one  critical  and 
literary,  one  comprising  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology, 
and  one  the  reading  of  difficult  texts  and  special  studies  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Either  course  may  he  taken  separately. 
These  courses  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  students  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor,  so  that  the  graduate  students  may  attend  them  for 
more  than  two  semesters.  In  the  first  year  of  the  college, 
however,  the  advanced  course  will  be  less  extended,  and  will 
be  as  follows : 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Philology  and  Grammar.  Three  times  weekly. 
Sanskrit  Grammar.  Twice  weekly. 

2d  Semester. 

Special  study  of  Greek  Drama.  Twice  weekly. 

Sanskrit.  Twice  weekly. 

Comparative  Philology  (Lectures).  bnce  weekly. 

LATIN. 

The  major  course  in  Latin  is  as  follows :  Major 

Course. 
First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Livy,  books  XXL  XXII ;  Horace,  Satires,  Odes.  Four  times  weekly. 
Private  Reading :  Cicero,  De  Amicitia ;  Quintus  Curtius. 
Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  once  weekly. 

2d  Semester. 

Pliny,  Selected  Epistles;  Juvenal,  Selections.  Four  times  weekly. 

Private  Reading :  CrotcelPs  Selections  from  Latin  Lyric  writers. 
Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  once  weekly. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  Latin  literature.  Three  times  weekly. 

Tacitus,  Annals;  Cicero,  L)e  Officiis.  Twice  weekly. 

Private    Reading:    Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania;    Smith's 
Latin  Selections. 
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2d  Semester. 

Lucretius,  Selections;  Plautus,  Captivi,  Mostellaria.  ^*/«me* 

Private  Reading  :  Terence,   Heautontimoroumenos. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Grammar.  once  weekly. 

Examinations  on  the  course  in  private  reading  will  be  held 
at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

Occasional  lectures  on  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  will  be  given  during  the  second  year. 

Group.  Latin  with  any  language.  Especially  recommended, 
Latin  and  Greek;  Latin  and  French;  Latin,  Spanish,  and 
Italian. 
Advanced  An  advanced  course  for  those  students  who  have  completed 
Course,  the  major  course  and  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin  as  a 
Free  Elective,  will  be  provided  subsequently,  but  will  not 
be  given  in  the  first  year. 

ENGLISH. 

The  required  course  consists  of  lectures  on  literature  and 
language,  in  which  the  history  of  English  literature  will  be 
regarded  as  far  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
historian  of  European  literature  generally  (see  page  .16),  and 
courses  of  private  reading  which  are  meant  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  classical  English  authors.  There  will  be  frequent 
examinations  on  the  private  reading.  Some  instruction  in 
note-taking  will  be  given ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  instruction  in  English  prose,  the  student  is 
advised,  when  possible,  to  attend  the  course  during  her  first 
year  in  college. 


Required 


First  Year. 

1st  Semester. 
Course.        Introduction  into  the  study  of  Language.     History  of  Lan- 
guage.    Elementary   Phonetics.     The  English  Language.     In- 
troduction into  the  study  of  Germanic  customs  and  mythology. 
History  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Four  times  weekly. 

English  Prose.  Once  weekly. 

2d  Semester. 

History  of  English  literature  in  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries,  until  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Mediaeval  fashions 
and  influences  in  Literature.  Four  times  weekly. 

English  Prose.  Once  weekly. 
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Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

History  of  English  literature  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 
Influence  of  the   Renaissance.     History  of  English   literature 

in  the  17th  Century.  -Four  times  weekly. 

English  Prose.  Once  weekly. 

2d  Semester. 

History  of  English  literature  in  the  18th  century.  Influences 
of  French  classicism.  Folk-lore  and  collections  of  popular 
Ballads.  History  of  English  literature  in  the  19th  century. 
Neo-Hellenism.  Contemporary  writers,  with  especial  reference 
to  present  literary  influences.  Four  times  weekly _ 

English   PrOSe.  Once  weekly. 

Parallel  courses  of  private  reading,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  English 
Prose,  as  well  as  with  the  lectures,  will  be  arranged  for  each  semester.  The 
hour  devoted  to  English  Prose  is  in  effect  an  hour  set  apart  for  occasional 
lectures  on  style  and  on  the  right  conception  and  treatment  of  such  themes  as 
may  be  assigned. 

The  courses  of  first  and  second  3rear  will  he  given  alternately, 
and  may  be  attended  in  reverse  order. 

The  Major  Course  in  English,  which  may  be  elected  in  Major 
combination  with  the  Major  Course  in  any  other  language,  Course. 
presupposes  as  much  information  as  is  contained  in  the  Re- 
quired Course.  The  work  will  be  entirely  special,  and  numer- 
ous papers  must  be  prepared  by  the  students.  Either  year  of 
the  major  course  may  be  taken  separately  by  students  who 
have  completed  the  Required  Course. 

First  Year. 

(  Year  in  Language.) 
Id  Semester." 

Historical  Study  of  the  English  Language.  Reading  of 
Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Texts.  Five  times  weekly. 

2<l  Semester. 

Historical  Study  of  the  English  Language  (continued),  with 
special  reference  to  the  dialects  of  Early  English.     Reading  of 

Early  English   Texts.  Five  times  loeek/y. 

Second  Year. 

(  Year  in  Literature.) 
1st  Semester. 

Special  Study  of  Shakspeare.  Txnce  weekly. 

Special  Study  of  Chaucer.  Twice  weekly. 

Modern  English  Grammar  and  Syntax.  Once  weekly. 
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2d  Semester. 

The  choice  of  subjects  during  this  semester  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  needs  of  the  students,  or  by  the  appearance  of 
important  works  relating  to  English  literature.  The  entire 
year  is  essentially  a  year  of  seminary-work,  during  which  the 
student  will  be  required  to  consult  all  the  available  author- 
ities on  the  subject  assigned,  and  to  state  the  result  of  her 
investigations. 

(iroup.     English  with  any  language. 

GERMAN. 

Beginners'  A  class  for  beginners  in  German,  five  hours  weekly  through- 
clnss.  out  the  year,  will  be  provided,  in  order  that  those  students 
whose  matriculation  examination  did  not  include  German 
may  with  less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowledge  of  it 
which  they  must  possess  before  receiving  a  degree.  By  great 
diligence  such  students  may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge  to  be  admitted,  should  they  desire  it,  into  the 
Major  Course  in  German. 

Conversa-     A    class   in    German    pronunciation    and    conversation    will 
Hon  class,  meet,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  three  times  weekly  through- 
out the  year.      It  may  be  attended  by  any  student  who  has 
passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  German. 

Major         The  Major   Course    presupposes  as  much   knowledge  as  is 
Course,    implied   by  the   matriculation    examination    in   this    subject. 

It  includes   Gothic.     Either  the  first  or  second  }rear  may  be 

taken  as  a  Minor  Course. 

First  Year. 

(  Year  in  Literature. ) 
1st  Semester. 

History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  inclusive.  Three  umes  weekly. 

These  lectures  will  begin  with  the  account  of  German  civilization  found  in 
classical  authors,  and  will  include  Ulfilas,  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Glosses,  the  fragments  of  heathen  poetry,  the  Heliand,  Otfried,  and  Latin 
works  of  early  date,  the  Nibelungenlied  and  the  Heldenbuch,  the  time  of 
Wolfram,  Gottfried,  Hartmann,  the  Minnesingers  and  Meistersingers,  Sebas- 
tian Brandt,  Hans  Sachs,  etc.  Some  account  will  be  given  of  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  manuscripts. 
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German  Syntax  and  Grammar.  once  weekly. 

German  Composition.  once  weekly. 

2d  Semester. 

History  of  German  Literature  (continued).  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures  will  touch  lightly  upon  the  time  of  Opitz,  and  will  proceed 
to  treat  of  the  precursors  and  of  the  contemporaries  of  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
of  the  Romantic  school,  and  of  the  literature  of  the  present  time. 

Schiller  and  Goethe.  Twice  weekly. 

German  Composition.  Owe  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  throughout  this  year  will  include  the  principal  Ger- 
man authors.  Works  in  Middle  High  German  will  be  read  during  the  year 
in  Language. 

Second  Year. 

(  Year  in  Language.) 
1st  Semester. 

Historical  Grammar   of    the  German    Language  (including 

Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Middle  High  German). 

Three  times  weekly. 

Supplementary  reading  of  Gothic  and  of  Old  High  German 

Texts.  Twice  weekly 

2d  Semester. 

Historical  Grammar  (continued).  Analysis  of  modern  Ger- 
man WOrd-formS.  Once  weekly. 

Reading  of  Middle  High  German  texts,  especially  Wolfram 

aild  the  Nibeluilgenlied.  Three  times  weekly. 

Private  Reading:   Middle  High  German  authors. 

German  Composition.  Once  weekly. 

Group.     German  with  any  language. 

FRENCH. 

An  introductory  course  resembling  the  introductory  course  inBeginners' 
German,  will  be  provided  for  the  convenience  of  those  students      Class. 
who  in  their  matriculation  examination  omitted  French. 

A  class  in  French  conversation  and  pronunciation  will  meet  Conversa- 
in  the   afternoon   or  evening,  four  times   a  week.     It  may  be  Hon  class. 
attended  by  any  student   who  has   passed  the  matriculation 
examination  in  French. 

The  Major  Course  in  French  presupposes  as  much  knowl-      Major 
edge  as  is  required  for  the  matriculation  examination  in  that     Course. 
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subject.     Either  the  first  or  second  year  can  he  taken   as  a 

Minor  Course. 

First  Year. 

( Year  in  Literature.) 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  to  the  close  of 

the  Middle  Ages.  Four  times  weekly. 

In  connection  with  these  lectures,  and  in  connection  with  their  continua- 
tion in  the  second  semester,  courses  of  parallel  reading  will  be  indicated, 
including  numerous  French  authors  and  books  of  reference  in  the  French 
language.  Special  examinations  on  the  courses  of  reading  will  be  held  from 
time  to  time.  It  should  be  remembered  that  French  literature  and  English 
literature  are  indissolubly  connected,  and  that -French  is  the  most  typical 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

French  Composition.  Once  weekly. 

It  will  be  required  of  the  student  to  prepare  French  essays  or  translations, 
and  one  hour  weekly  will  be  devoted  to  grammatical  criticism  of  these  essays, 
or  to  needful  instruction  in  grammar  and  style. 

2d  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature,  from  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time.  Four  times  weekly. 

This  course  includes  the  French  classical  drama,  the  literatuee  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Restoration,  and  of  contempo- 
rary France.  The  parallel  courses  of  reading  will  include  the  most  important 
authors,  and  relevant  passages  from  modern  critics. 

French  Composition  (continued).  Once  weekly. 

These  exercises  are  progressive,  and  will  increase  in  difficulty  towards  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Second  Year. 

( Year  in  Language.) 
1st  Semester. 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.       Three  times  weekly. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  clear  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  French  language  from  the  Latin,  through  the  forms  known  as  Old 
and  as  Middle  French.  It  will  include  a  general  introduction  into  the  com- 
parative philology  of  the  Romance  languages. 

Reading  of  Old  French  Texts.  Twice  weekly. 
Private  Reading  :   Old  French  Texts. 
2d  Semester. 

Reading  of  Middle  French  Texts.  Twice  weekly. 

Reading  of  Old  French  Texts.  Once  weekly. 

Special  study  of  Old  and  Middle  French  Dialects.  0nce  weekly. 
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Private  Reading  :  Middle  French  Texts.  once  weekly. 

Composition. 

Group.     French  with  any  language. 

ITALIAN    AND    SPANISH. 
Italian. 

i  Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 
Historical  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language.  Tvnceweekiy. 

Practical    Grammar   of  the    Italian    Language,   terminating 

with  the  reading  of  Italian  Texts.  Three  times  weekly. 

This  course  comprises  a  philological  introduction  into  the  study  of  Italian, 
translation  of  English  into  Italian,  and  class  exercises  in  pronunciation  and 
reading.  Private  reading  will  be  assigned  toward  the  close  of  the  semester. 
2d  Semester. 

History  of  Italian  Literature.  Three  times  weekly. 

Reading  of  difficult  passages  from  Dante.  once  iceekiy. 

ComjDOsition  and  Reading.  o,lCe  weekly. 

The  Private  Heading  in  this  semester  will  include  selections  from  Pet- 
rarch, Boccaccio,  Manzoni,  and  Leopardi. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  be  held  from  time  to 
time. 

Spanish. 

(Minor  Coarse.) 

1st  Semester. 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Twice  weekly. 

Practical  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  terminating 
with  the  reading  of  Spanish  Texts.  Three  times  weekly. 

This  course  comprises  a  philological  introduction  into  the  study  of  Span- 
ish, translation  of  English  into   Spanish,  and   class  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  reading.     Private  reading  will  be  assigned  toward  the  close  of  the 
semester. 
2d  Semester. 

History  of  Spanish  Literature.  Three  times  weekly. 

Poema  del  Cid.  Once  weekly. 

Composition  and  Reading.  once  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  in  this  semester  will  include  selections  from  Cer- 
vantes, Calceron,  Moratin,  and  Fernan  Caballero. 

Group.     Italian  and  Spanish  with  any  language. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  following  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one 
year,  will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts : 


Major 
Course. 
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Minor  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  1))'  Pliny  E.  Chase, 

Course.      Professor  in  Haverford  College.  Twice  weekly  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  semester. 

The  lectures  will  give  a  summary  and  examination  of  the  principal  philo- 
sophical systems,  ancient  and  modern,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Scotch,  English,  German,  and  French  Schools. 

Elements  of  Logic  and   Psychology,  hy  Professor  Pliny  E. 

v  H  ASE.  Twice  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  lectures  and  class  exercises  on  these  subjects  will  direct  the  students 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thought.  Collateral  reading  and  discussion 
of  themes  involving  the  principles  laid  down,  will  be  required  of  members 
of  the  class. 

Lectures  on  the  Bihle  and  Biblical  Study,  by  J.  Rendel 
HARRIS,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.      Twice  fortnightly. 

Christian  Ethics,  by  President  Rhoads.  Twice  fortnightly. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  lectures  will  treat  of  the  theory  of 
ethics,  and  in  connection  with  this  discussion,  there  will  be  given  a  brief 
history  of  ethical  systems.  The  subsequent  and  larger  part  of  the  course 
will  be  occupied  with  an  examination  into  the  moral  teachings  of  Christian- 
ity, and  into  their  applications. 

The  course  in  Philosophy  will  be  given  in  the  second  (not 
the  first)  year  of  the  college,  and  will  be  repeated  every  year. 


Lectures  on  Hygiene  and  Human  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Anna 

M.   FULLERTON.  Once  weekly. 

These  lectures  will  make  with  the  course  in  Philosophy,  a 
total  of  five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

HISTORY. 

The  courses  indicated  suggest  the  topical  plan  of  instruction 
which  is  to  be  followed.  The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
are  taken  as  representative  of  ancient  history,  those  of  France 
and  England  as  representative  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
history ;  and  in  following  these  special  lines  the  work  of 
the  classes  will  consist  largely  in  the  preparation  by  indi- 
viduals of  reports  on  specific  topics  and  important  episodes 
in  the  histories  studied.  These  reports  will  be  founded,  not 
only  upon  the  text-books  used,  but  also  upon  all  the  standard 
authorities  available. 

Constant  text-book  drill  will  be  combined  with  instruction 
by  means  of  frequent  lectures,  whose  object  will  be  to  give  life 
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to  the  narrative  of  the  text-book  used  in  recitation  by  recount- 
ing the  most  important  contemporary  events  in  the  history  of 
other  countries,  and  by  pointing  out  the  chief  and  most  memor- 
able characteristics  of  the  periods  studied,  as  well  as  the  philo- 
sophical connection  of  leading  facts  and  tendencies.  The  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  lectures  will  be  to  group  and  explain  facts 
separated  in  the  narrative,  and  to  keep  the  student  mindful  of 
the  broad  views  of  history  to  which  the  events  in  the  lives  of 
individual  nations  stand  related. 

The  courses  on  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  German 
Reformation  will  be  lecture  courses. 

Each  year's  work  will  be  introduced  by  a  brief  course  of 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history  and  the  method  of  study. 


First  Year. 

( Ancient _  History.) 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  first  semester 
Three  times  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 

It  is  intended  to  supplement  this  course  by  the  reading  of 
several  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  historians  in  the 
original,  under  the  instructors  of  the  Classical  Department. 


History  of  Greece. 
History  of  Rome. 


Major 
Course. 


Second   Year. 

[Modern  History.) 
JTlStOry  OI  r  railCe.  Three  times  weekly,  on  alternate  weeks  throughout  the  year. 

XllStOry  OI    JiaiglanCl.        Three  times  weekly,  on  alternate  weeks  throughout  the  year. 

Italian  Renaissance  and  German  Reformation. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  first  semester. 

Lectures  on  special  topics  in  American  History. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 

Either  year  of  the  major  courses  in  History  may  be  taken 
separately  as  a  minor  course. 

Group.  History  and  Political  Science.  Students  who  elect 
this  group  may  take  as  required  studies,  instead  of  one  year  of 
science  and  one  year  of  history,  one  year  of  science  and  one 
year  of  French,  Italian  or  Spanish. 


POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 
First  Year. 

Elements    of  Political    Economy.      Text-book  drill  and   lec- 

Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 


tures. 


Major 
Course. 
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History  of  Political  Opinion.     Lectures  and  class  reports. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Second  Year. 
English  and  American  Constitutional  History.     Lectures. 

Three  limes  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  Political  Institutions.     Lectures.       Twice  weekly  through- 
Group.     History  and  Political  Science.  out  the  year. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Prepara- 
tory 
Course. 


Preparatory  Course. 


Five  times  weekly  throughout  one  semester. 


Major 
Course. 


The  Preparatory  Course  is  designed  for  students  who  may  be  in  some  re- 
spects well  fitted  to  enter  the  College,  but  who  have  not  thoroughly  mastered 
those  mathematical  subjects  which  are  optional  in  the  entrance  examination ; 
the  lectures  will  be  adapted  each  year  to  the  requirements  of  students  taking 
the  course;  they  will,  generally  speaking,  include  Trigonometry,  Geometry, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  Algebra. 

In  the  Major  Course  the  students  will  be  able  to  gain  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  principal  purely  mathematical  subjects.  It 
will  not  be  possible  in  the  limited  time  to  give  much  study 
to  the  application  of  Mathematics  to  Physics ;  but  the  Courses 
of  lectures  on  Dynamics,  and  an  alternative  course  in  the  final 
half  year,  will  give  some  opportunity  for  this.  The  subjects 
in  this  alternative  course  will  be  arranged  by  the  instructor  so 
as  to  suit  the  needs  of  students  intending  to  take  the  graduate 
course. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Algebra  and  Theory  of  Equations. 
Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. 
Elementary  Dynamics. 

2d  Semester. 

Elementary,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. 
Dynamics. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three  times  weekly. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.  Twice  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 

Twice  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Twice  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 
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2d  Semester. 

Differential  Equations  and   Elements  of  Finite  Differences. 

Three  times  iceekly. 

Analytical     Geometry    of    Three    Dimensions    or    Applied 

Mathematics.  Twice  weekly. 

The   lectures   in   the  Graduate  Course  will  he  varied  from  Advanced 
year   to   year ;    so    that   while   each    year   will    be    complete         or 
in  itself,  a  graduate  may,  if  so  wishing,  attend  for  more  than  Graduate 
two  consecutive  semesters.     The  subjects  of  the  lectures  will     Course. 
be  announced  by  the  instructors  some  weeks  previously,  and 
will  be  regulated  partly  by  the  requirements  of  those  proposing 
to  take  the  course. 
1st  Semester. 

Higher  Algebra.  Twice  weekly. 

Geometry.  .    Three  times  weekly 

2cl  Semester. 

Two  courses  of  lectures  in  Analysis  and  Geometry  (e.  g., 
Theory  of  Numbers.  Quaternions,  Elliptic  and  Theta  Func- 
tions) ;  the  lectures  in  this  course  to  be  on  different  develop- 
ments of  the  subject  from  year  to  year. 

PHYSICS. 

A   Major  course  in   Physics   will  not  be  organized    until  a      Minor 
new  laboratory  has  been  built.  Course. 

There  will  be  given  an  annual  course  in  Elementary  Phy- 
sics, which  will  consist  of  three  recitations  and  two  experi- 
mental lectures  a  week  upon  the  subjects,  Mechanics,  Sound, 
Heat,  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity.  Arrangements  will 
also  be  made  for  laboratory  work. 

This  course  will  be  given  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Lectures.  Twice  weekly. 

Recitations.  Three  times  iceekly. 

Laboratory  W<  »rk .  Three  hours  weekly. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Instruction  in  Chemistry  will  be  given  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, recitations,  examinations,  and  laboratory  practice. 
Advanced  and  graduate  students  will  be  provided  with  all 
necess"ary  facilities  for  continuing  their  studies. 
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First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

Major     1st  Semester. 
Course.         Introduction  to  General  Chemistry.     Lectures.      Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hows  weekly. 

The  suhject  of  the  lectures  will  be,  a  general  introduction  to  Chemistry. 
The  more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  will 
be  considered,  and  a  thorough  study  will  be  made  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  general  laws  of  chemical  action  are  based. 

Laboratory  work  will  also  begin  in  the  first  semester,  and  the  labora- 
tory will  be  open  for  the  first-year  students  six  hours  weekly.  This  practical 
course  in  Chemistry  will  begin  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  manipulation 
and  in  the  most  frequently  occurring  chemical  operations.  The  students 
will  be  taught  the  use  of  accurate  measuring  and  weighing  apparatus,  and 
made  familiar  with  the  calculations  employed  in  quantitative  work.  Analy- 
sis will  be  taught  incidentally,  but  while  studying  the  more  important  prop- 
erties of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  considerable  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  quantitative  relations  of  the  substances  with  which 
the  students  work. 
2d  Semester. 

General  Chemistry.     Lectures  and  Class  Exercises. 

Five  times  weekly. 
Laboratory  work.  Continued 'as  in  first  semester . 

The  lecture-room  exercises  during  the  second   semester  will  be  upon  the 

same  general  subject  as  in  the  first  semester.     The  course,  however,  will  be 

much  more  comprehensive,  and  will  embrace  a  thorough  review  of  the  work 

of  the  first  semester. 

During  this  semester  the  laboratory  work  will  be  continued  as  in  the  first 

semester. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  and  exercises  on  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Five  times  weekly. 
LaboratOiy  WOrk.  Eight  hours  weekly . 

2d  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Carbon  Compounds.  Five  hours  weekly. 

Laboratory   WOrk.  Eight  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  semester  of  the  second  year's  course  will  be  upon 
the  methods  of  analytical  chemistry.  Processes  for  the  detection,  separation, 
and  estimation  of  the  elements,  will  be  considered. 

Throughout  the  year  the  students  will  work  in  the  laboratory  eight  hours 
weekly. 

During  the  second  semester  there  will  be  five  lectures  and  recitations 
weekly,  upon  the  chemistry  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives. 

Group.  Chemistry  with  Biology.  This  group  is  especially 
recommended  to  those  intending  to  study  medicine. 
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Most  of  the  advanced  work  of  the  students  will  be  carried  on  Advanced 
in  the  laboratory,  which  will  be  open  daily  from  9  A.M.  until     Course. 
5  P.M.     The  work  will  consist  in  making  difficult  and  typical 
preparations  in   organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  in  exercises 
serving  to  familiarize  the  students  with  chemical  literature,  and 
in  investigations  on  assigned  topics. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  instruction  in  Biology  includes  two  Major  Courses,  one 
in  Animal  Morphology  and  Physiology,  and  one  in  Botany, 
the  two  being  identical  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  first 
year.  These  major  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  student 
sufficient  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  presented  by  living 
things,  and  with  the  more  important  literature  of  the  subject, 
to  enable  her  to  teach  successfully,  or  to  proceed  after  grad- 
uation to  still  more  advanced  study,  and  to  original  investiga- 
tion. For  such  students  graduate  courses  will  be  provided, 
which  will  also  be  open  to  graduates  of  other  colleges,  or  other 
students  who  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  follow 
them.  It  is  expected  that  a  sea-side  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
marine  animals  and  plants  will  be  organized  at  an  early  date, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  at  the  shore  may  become  a 
valuable  and  attractive  feature. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  practical  study  of 
Biology  forms  a  valuable  preparation  for  that  of  medicine, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  technical  skill  and  knowledge  thus 
acquired  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  reagents,  but  even  more 
through  the  discipline  afforded  by  a  thorough  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  life. 

ANIMAL  MORPHOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

General  Biology.  Major 

Five  lectures  or  class  exercises,  with,  a  minimum  of  ten  hours'  laboratory  practice  weekly      Course, 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  afterwards  three  times  weekly. 

This  study  is  designed  to  give  the  student  clear  conceptions  of  the  broad 
and  characteristic  phenomena  of  vital  structure  and  action,  and  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  practical  methods  of  laboratory  work  with  microscope,  scalpel, 
and  reagents.  For  this  purpose  the  distinction  between  animals  and  plants 
is  of  minor  importance;  the  significant  thing  is  their  likeness  rather   than 
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their  difference,  since  the  objects  of  study  are  living  things  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  any  particular  group  of  them. 

In  the  first  semester  the  student  will  examine  selected  types  of  animals 
and  plants,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  natural  and  progressive  introduction  to 
the  general  principles  of  Biology.  After  a  considerable  amount  of  prelim- 
inary study  on  higher  forms,  the  student  makes  a  detailed  examination  of 
unicellular  organisms,  and  from  them  proceeds  gradually  to  the  study  of 
more  and  more  complex  conditions  of  structure  and  function,  both  in  plants 
and  animals.  The  Vertebrates  will  be  reached  about  the  end  of  the  first 
semester. 

Elementary  Human  Physiology.  Lectures  or  class  exercises, 
with  practical  demonstrations.  Twice  weekly. 

This  course  of  about  fourteen  lectures  is  designed  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  more  important  facts  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  will  treat  of 
the  essentials  rather  than  the  minutife  of  the  subject,  dealing  only  with  such 
facts  as  should  be  familiar  to  every  educated  person. 

2d  Semester. 

General  Biology  (continued).      Lectures  or  class    exercises, 

With  laboratory  WOrk.  Three  hours  weekly. 

The  student  will  study  the  Biology  of  Vertebrates,  including  the  Embry- 
ology of  the  Chick. 

Elementary  Botany.  Plant  Analysis  and  Classification, 
with  laboratory   practice,  by   Emily  L.   Gregory,  Associate    in 

Botany.  Twice  weekly  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

In  this  course  the  student  will  be  taught  to  collect  and  analyze  plants,  and 
will  study  the  outlines  of  botanical  classification. 

Second  Year. 

In  the  second  year  the  work  of  the  first  semester  will  deal  with  the  struc- 
ture, development  and  physiology  of  animals,  with  practical  study  to  illus- 
trate most  of  the  more  important  groups.  In  the  second  semester  the  student 
passes  on  to  advanced  Physiology,  especially  of  man  and  higher  animals, 
with  practical  experiments  and  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  body  (Histology).  The  course  on  Higher  Biology  will  deal 
in  part  with  matters  of  practical  interest,  as  the  Germ  Theory  of  Diseases,  etc., 
but  mainly  with  the  broader  philosophical  questions  of  Biology,  such  as  the 
history  of  the  science,  theories  of  development,  general  tendencies  of  the  study 
and  kindred  topics. 

A  more  complete  outline  of  the  Major  Course  will  be  made  public  in 
future. 

1st  Semester. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Lectures  or  class 
exercises,  with  a  minimum  often  hours' laboratory  work. 

Five  times  weekly. 
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2d  Semester. 

Advanced    Physiology  and    Histology.      Lectures    or   class 
exercises,  with  a  minimum  often  hours'  laboratory  work. 

Five  times  weekly. 

Higher    Biology.      Lectures   on    biological  topics  of  general 

interest.  Once  weekly. 

For  graduate  students  there  will  be  lectures  and  laboratory  Advanced 
work  in  Morphology  and  Physiology,  with  reading  of  French     Course. 
and  German  Memoirs.     Biological  Research. 


BOTANY. 
First  Year. 

i  Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Identical  with  first  semester  of  the  course  in  Animal  Mor- 
phology and  Physiology.     See  page  33. 

2d  Semester. 

The  work  in  General  Morphology  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  organs  of  higher  plants.  The  lectures  on  Syste- 
matic Botany  will  include  a  description  of  the  principal  families,  a  special 
treatment  of  interesting  forms,  and  a  general  review  of  the  entire  Phanero- 
gamic group.  A  minimum  of  ten  hours  of  laboratory  work  or  of  outside 
reading  will  be  required  throughout  the  semester.  It  will  be  the  object  of 
this  laboratory  work  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tions between  various  groups  and  of  the  basis  of  classification.  Sufficient 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  elementary  work  of  plant  analysis  to  insure 
skill  and  correctness. 

General  Morphology.     Lectures  and  class  exercises. 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 

Elements  of  Anatomy.     Lectures  and  class  exercises. 

Twice  weekly. 

Systematic  Botany  (Phanerogams).  Lectures  and  class 
exercises  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of  the  semester. 

T/iree  times  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

The  work  of  this  year  leads  downwards  from  the  higher,  but  easily  studied 
plants,  to  the  more  intricate  and  interesting  forms,  the  natural  development 
being  followed  in  reverse  order.  The  student  will  be  shown  the  relation 
between  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  the  lowest  Phanerogams,  and  proceed 
through  the  study  of  typical  forms  to  that  of  t lie  lowest  plant  organisms. 
The  last  half  of  the  semester  is  given  to  a  general  view  of  the  whole  crypto- 
genic group  and  the  classification  of  the  higher  forms,  especially  of  ferns, 
mosses  and  lichens. 


Major 
Course. 
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1st  Semester. 
Vascular    Cryptogams,    including  Bryophytes.      Lectures  or 

claSS  exercises.  Three  times  weekly  during  the  first  half  of the  semester . 

Physiology,  including  practical  experiments  in  the  labora- 
tory, lectures  and  ClaSS  exercises.  Three  times  weekly. 

Algae  and  Fungi,  lectures  and  exercises. 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

2d  Semester. 

Algas  and  Fungi  (contiuned). 

Three  limes  weekly  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 
Physiology  (continued).  Twice  weekly  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 

Systematic  Botany  (Cryptogams),  exercises. 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

Special  treatment  of  various  systems,  lectures. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

HYGIENE. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  on  Hygiene  and  Physiology 
which  are  included  in  the  minor  course  in  Philosophy,  five 
lectures  on  personal  hygiene  will  be. given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  by  Dr.  Anna  E.  Broomall,  consulting  physician  of 
the  college. 

ART. 

Lectures         A  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Art  will  be  arranged 
on  Art.       later,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  every  student  to  attend 

them  before   the  close  of  her   college  course.      They  will  be 

illustrated  by  photographs. 
Scientific       There   will   be   instruction   in   scientific    drawing  for   those 
Drawing,  students  who  do  not  possess  the  necessary  proficiency. 


Opportxi-       In  the  vicinity  of  the  college  there  are  Churches  of  various 
nities  for  denominations  and  a  Friends'  Meeting  House.     There  will  be 
Public      daily  morning  worship   in   the    college    conducted    after   the 
Worship.  manner  0f  the  Society  0f  Friends. 


o 
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COLLEGE    BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Bryn  Mavvr  Station  ;  the  neighboring  country  is  agreeable  and 
very  healthful,  and  toward  the  west  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of 
hills.  The  college  grounds  cover  forty  acres,  and  will  include 
planted  lawns  and  tennis  courts;  they  are  surrounded  by  private 
villas. 

Taylor  Hall,  a  large  building  of  Port  Deposit  stone,  contains 
the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories,  and  the  offices  of  administra- 
tion. Around  this  building  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to 
erect  halls  or  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  students  ;  a  de- 
scription of  Merion  Hall  is  annexed  to  the  present  program. 
The  Gymnasium  is  the  most  commodious  yet  provided  for 
women.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  with 
a  running  or  walking  track  for  use  in  rainy  weather,  a  room  for 
the  Directress,  to  which  is  attached  another  for  the  examination 
and  record  of  the  physical  development  of  the  students,  and  bath 
rooms  for  use  after  exercise.  It  will  be  open  to  the  students  at  all 
times.  This  Gymnasium  has-been  built  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  Dr.  Sargent;  it  will  be  furnished  with  his  complete 
apparatus,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Directress  who  has 
completed  his  course  of  instruction. 

Near  the  college  is  a  large  Hotel,  accommodating  three  hun- 
dred guests,  a  Telegraph  Office,  Adams'  Express  Office,  and 
United  States  Money  Order  Office.  There  are  good  roads  in 
every  direction.  Riding  horses  and  phaetons  may  be  kept  at  a 
livery  stable  near  the  college. 
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Academic  Appointments. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  M.D.,  President  of  the  College. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  English. 

Born,  Baltimore,  Md.  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1877;  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1877-78,  and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82;  Ph.D  ,  University  of 
Zurich,  1882;  attended  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1883. 

Emily  L.  Gregory,  L.B.,  Associate  in  Botany. 

Born,  Portage,  N.  Y  LB..  Cornell  University,  1881;  private  student  in  botanical 
laboratories  of  Professor  Wigand,  University  of  Marburg,  of  Professor  Reinke,  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  and  of  Professor  Schwendener,  University  of  Berlin,  1881-83; 
private  student  in  botanical  laboratory  of  Professor  Goodale,  Harvard  University, 
and  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  work  of  the  Harvard  Annex,  1883-84;  teacher  of 
Botany  in  Smith  College,  1884;  studied  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  1885-86. 

Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Born,  Geneva,  111.  Ph.B.,  Yale  College,  1878;  assistant  in  Zoology  in  Yale  College, 
1877-79;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1879-81;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1881:  Assistant  in  Biology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1881-82; 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Leipsic,  and  at  the  Biological  Station, 
Naples,  1882-83;  Lecturer  on  Biology,  Williams  College,  Mass.,  1883-84;  Lecturer  on 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv, 
1884-85. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Born.  Lincoln,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  IS80;  B.Sc, 
University  of  London,  1882 ;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton  College,  Cambridge. 
1880-84;  lectured  in  connection  with  Newnham  College,  1880-83 ;  D.Sc,  University  of 
London,  1885. 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit, 

and  Comparative  Philology. 

Born,  Northampton,  Mass.  A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1878;  Fellow  in  Literature.  Col- 
umbia College,  1878-81;  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1878-81,  and  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  1880;  Ph.D,  University  of  Leipsic,  1881;  attended  lectures  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1S81 ;  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Instructor  in 
Zend  in  Columbia  College,  1881-84. 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Born,  Davenport,  Iowa.  A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1878 ;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  1881-82,  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  1882,  at  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies.  Athens,  1882-83,  and  at  the  University  of  Munich,  1883-84;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Munich,  1884. 

Edward  H.  Keiser,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Born,  Allentown,  Pa.  S.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in 
Swarthmore  College,  1880-81;  S.M.,  Swarthmore  College,  1881;  Fellow  in  Chemistry, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1882-84  ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884  ;  student  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Freiberg,  Saxony,  1S81 ;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-85. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  A  .M.,  Associate  in  History. 

Born,  Staunton,  Va.  A.B.,  Princeton  College,  1879;  A.M.,  1882  ;  studied  common,  statute, 
and  international  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  1879-81  ;  Fellow  in  History,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1S83-8I. 

J.  James  Sturzinger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Born,  Wylen,  Switzerland.  Studied  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  1875-76,  and  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  187(5—77 ;  attended  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de 
France,  1877-78;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1879;  studied  in  London,  Cambridge, 
and  Oxford,  1879-81;  Privatdocent  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  1882-85. 


Hermann   Collitz,    Ph.D.,    Associate   Professor   of   German   Literature   and 

Language. 

Born,  Bleckede,  Hanover,  Germany.  Studied  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  1875-78, 
and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1878-81;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1878;  Privat- 
docent  in  the  University  of  Halle,  1885-86. 

Pliny  E.  Chase,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Psychology  a.nd  Logic. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  Haverford  College. 

* Lecturer  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study 

*  To  be  appointed  at  a  later  date. 

Anna  E.  Broomall,  M.D.,   Consulting  Physician   and   Lecturer  on  Personal 
Hygiene. 
Professor  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Anna  M.  Fullerton,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Carolyn  C.  Ladd,  Directress  of  the  Gymnasium. 


Holders  of  Fellowships  in  1885-6. 

Jane  M.  Bancroft, History. 

Born,  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Ph.B  .  Syracuse  University,  1877;  Ph.M.,  Syracuse  University, 
1880;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1884;  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature, 
Southwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  1877-1885. 

Katherine  Augusta  Gage, Greek. 

Born,  Wilton,  N.  H.    A.B.,  Boston  University,  1878;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1885. 

Mary  Gwinn, English. 

Born,  Baltimore,  Md.  Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  1882. 

Effie  A.  Southworth,    .     .     . Biology. 

Born,  North  Collins,  N.  Y.    B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1885. 

Ella  C.  Williams, Mathematics. 

Born,  Watkins,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1880 ;  studied  under  Professor 
Schwarz,  at  Gottingen,  fourteen  months,  1883-85 ;  in  residence  at  Newnham  College 
during  the  Spring  term  of  1884. 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  situated  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania, 
ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  endowed  by  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Taylor,  of  Burlington,  NeAV  Jersey,  who  proposed  to  found  an 
institution  of  learning  for  the  "  advanced  education  "  of  women, 
which  should  afford  them  "  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  edu- 
cation which  are  so  freely  offered  to  young  men."  The  site  of 
the  college  was  purchased  and  the  buildings  were  begun  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1880.  In  the  same  year 
the  college  was  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  invested  with  power  to  confer  degrees.  A 
circular  of  information  was  issued  by  the  Trustees  in  1883.  A 
President  and  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty  were  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1884.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1884,  plans  were 
matured  and  appointments  made  in  the  Faculty  ;  in  the  autumn 
a  second  circular  of  information  was  issued,  and  an  office  at 
which  to  receive  applications  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  The 
courtesy  of  the  presiding  officers  and  instructors  of  existing 
universities  and  colleges,  facilitated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
prevalent  collegiate  systems;  and  the  domestic  organization  of 
the  woman's  colleges,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  received 
careful  consideration.  To  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ac- 
knowledgment is  especially  due,  since  from  it  has  been  bor- 
rowed the  system  of  major  and  minor  electives  in  fixed  combi- 
nation. In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  Program  was  issued,  and 
the  college  opened  for  instruction  in  the  following  autumn 
with  forty-four  students. 

The  second  academic  year  will  begin  10th  mo.,  October,  4th,     College 
1886,  and  will  end  6th  mo.,  June,  10th,  1887.  Calendar. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  will  be  held  during  the  four 
days  preceding  the  opening  of  each  academic  year  and  also  dur- 
ing the  last  four  days  of  each  academic  year.     Candidates  may 
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divide  the  examination  between  two  successive  years,  or  between 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  one  year,  but  the  examination  in 
single  subjects  must  be  taken  entire.* 

The  examinations  will  also  be  open  to  those  who  wish  to  take 
them  as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies,  but  have  no 
immediate  prospect  of  entering  the  college. 

In  the  year  1886-87  the  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 


ftth  mo.,  June. 


Algebra,   . 
Geometry, 


Arithmetic,  .......       9 — 10 

English, 10—12 

{Greek,  .     .     . 

Elements  of  some 
Science, 


3—6 

3—5 


10. 

Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 
French, 


9—12 
2-3 
3—6- 


11. 


History, 9—11 

Solid  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry, 


German, 


3—6 


9th  7iio.,  September. 
29. 


9—12 
3—6 


Arithmetic, 9 — 10 

English, 10—12 

{Greek,                      .     .     .  3 — 6 
Elements  op  some 
Science, 


Algebra, 
Geometry, 


9—12 
3—6 


30. 


3—5 


10th  mo.,  October. 

1. 

Latin, 9 — 12 

Physical  Geography,  .     .  2 — 3 

French 3 — 6 


History,    .    .     .     .    . 
Solid  Geometry  and 

Trigonometry, 
German,     .     .     .    . 


9—11 

10—1 
3-6 


There  will  be  a  winter  recess  from  12th  mo.,  December,  22d, 
to  1st  mo.,  January,  4th,  inclusive ;'  and  a  spring  recess  from 
4th  mo.,  April,  6th,  to  April  12th,  inclusive. 

Admission     Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  President. 

Three  classes  of  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  lectures  and 
class-work  of  the  college ;  namely,  graduate  students,  under- 
graduate students,  and  hearers. 

*  It  is,  however,  permissible  to  divide  the  mathematical  examination,  and  those  students, 
who  in  addition  to  Physical  Geography  offer  the  elements  of  some  other  science,  may  divide 
the  examination  in  science. 
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Graduate  students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some  Graduate 
college  of  acknowledged  standing.  They  may  pursue  the  ad- 
vanced or  graduate  courses  offered  b}r  the  college,  although  the 
instructors  in  the  several  departments  may  require  of  them  cer- 
tain introductory  or  auxiliary  studies ;  they  are,  moreover,  en- 
titled to  personal  guidance  and  direction,  supervision  of  their 
general  reading  and  furtherance  of  their  investigations,  from  the 
instructors.  Their  needs  will  be  considered  in  the  arrangement 
of  new  courses  of  lectures. 

The  most  distinguished  place  among  graduate  students  will  Fellows. 
be  held  by  the  Fellows.  Five  Fellowships  are  awarded  annually 
— one  in  Greek,  one  in  English,  one  in  Mathematics,  one  in 
History  and  one  in  Biology.  They  are  awarded  as  an  honor, 
and  are  intended  to  be  an  indorsement  of  previous  attain- 
ments ;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition,  a  furnished  room 
in  the  college  buildings,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  yearly.*  They  are  open  to  graduates  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing.  Xo 
one  may  compete  that  has  not  a  college  degree  or  a  certifi- 
cate of  prolonged  study  under  well-known  instructors  ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  Fellowship  will  be  given  to  the  candi- 
date that  has  studied  longest  or  whose  work  affords  the  best 
promise  of  future  success.  All  applications  should  be  made  as 
early  as  possible,  and  must  be  made  by  the  loth  of  April  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  Fellowship  is  desired.  Blank 
forms  will  be  forwarded  to  the  applicant.  A  definite  answer  will 
be  given  within  four  weeks  from  the  last  date  fixed  for  applica- 
tion. The  holder  of  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to  show,  by  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis,  or  in  some  other  manner,  that  her  studies 
have  not  been  without  result.  All  Fellows  may  study  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  Fellowship  being  counted, 
for  this  purpose,  as  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Undergraduate  students  must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements     Under- 
for  matriculation.     The  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach-  graduate 
elor  of  Arts  are  stated  on  page  11.     Those  students,  who  do  not 
wish  to  study  for  a  degree,  are  required  to  enrol  themselves  as 
special  students  ;  they  will,  nevertheless,  in  the  event  of  a  change     Sjtecial 
of  plan  be  credited  with  such  of  their  studies  as  may  have  coin-  ^tllllents' 
cided  with  the  studies  leading  to  a  degree.     Attention  is  called 

*  Board  will  be  charged  at  the  regular  college  rates  of  SloO  for  the  scholastic  year. 
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to  the  fact  that  the  Group  system  enables  all  candidates  for  a 
degree  to  specialize  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

Hearers.  Hearers  will  be  excused  from  passing  the  matriculation  exam- 
ination ;  but  they  will  be  strictly  distinguished  from  matriculates, 
and  will  not  be  entitled  to  reside  in  the  college.  They  must  be 
women  of  at  least  twenty -five  years  of  age,  and  must  furnish  proof 
that  they  have  at  some  time  pursued  the  studies  included  in  the 
matriculation  examination.  Thev  must  satisfy  the  several  in- 
structors  that  they  can  profit  by  the  courses  that  they  desire 
to  follow,  and  their  admission  to  recitations,  examinations,  and 
laboratoiy  exercises,  will  depend  on  the  express  consent  of  the 
instructor  in  charge.  Hearers  differ  moreover  from  special 
students  in  that  they  are  not  recognized  by  the  College,  and  can 
receive  only  such  certificates  of  collegiate  study  as  may  be  given 
them  by  the  several  instructors.     They  cannot  receive  degrees. 

Eocamina-     All  candidates  for  matriculation  who  do  not  present  a  certifi- 

tionfor    ca^e  0£  h0110ra"k]_e  dismissal  from  some  college  or  university  of 

lation.     acknowledged  standing,  must  be  examined    in   the  following 

subjects,  omitting,   should   they    desire   to  do  so,  German,  or 

French,  or  Greek  (any  one  of  them),  but  not  Latin  :* 

Latin.  (1)  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I.-IV.  Virgil, 'Mneid, 
Books  T.-VI.  (or  the  Eclogues  and  five  books  of  the  iEneid). 
Cicero,  seven  orations,  including  the  four  against  Catiline. 
There  will  be  questions  testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowl- 
edge of  grammar,  including  prosody.  (2)  Translation  at  sight 
of  passages  of  average  difficulty.  (3)  Translation  of  English 
into  Latin. 

Note  1.  Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read 
(a)  Cicero,  at  least  four  orations,  (6)  Virgil,  at  least  thrte  books  of  the  JEnjid. 

Nolel.  The  so-called  Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  as  explained  in  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Latin  Grammar,  is  recommended. 

Note  3.  As  many  schools  are  introducing  the  "natural  method"  as  a  substitute  for  thorough 
grammatical  training,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  special  stress  will  he  laid  on  an  accu- 
rate and  ready  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms.  A  knowledge  of  paradigms  and  parts  of 
irregular  verbs  will  he  insisted  upon. 

Greek.  (1)  Xenophon-,  Anabasis,  Books  I.-IV.  Iliad,  Books 
I.-IIL,  with  questions  on  grammar  suggested  by  the  text.     (2) 

*  But  candidates  that  have  passed  the  Harvard  University  examinations  for  women  held 
in  Cambridge,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati  will  be  admitted,  whenever  the  exam- 
ination has  covered  the  same  or  equal  ground  in  the  subjects  required  for  matriculation  in 
the  college.  The  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  another  college  of  acknowledged 
standing  will  be  accepted  under  similar  limitations.  In  no  other  cases  will  certificates  be 
accepted. 
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Translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  and  the 
Iliad,  with  due  allowance  for  unusual  words.  (3)  Simple  Greek 
Composition  (White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  and  Jones's  Exer- 
cises in  Greek  Prose,  or  equivalents). 

Note.  Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read 
(a)  Homer,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Iliad,  (6)  Xenophon,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  Memorabilia. 

French.  There  will  be  two  examinations  in  French,  one  to 
test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  pronunciation  and  ordinary 
grammatical  forms,  and  the  other  her  power  to  read  at  sight 
ordinary  French  prose  and  verse. 

Note.  For  the  examination  in  reading  no  texls  are  assigned,  the  examination  being 
intended  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  read  any  ordinary  French  whatsoever.  Candi- 
dates preparing  for  these  examinations  are  advised  to  acquire  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  pos- 
sible. 

German.  The  examination  in  German  will  be  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  French,  and  will  test  the  candidate's  pronunciation, 
knowledge  of  ordinary  grammatical  forms,  and  ability  to  read 
ordinary  German  at  sight. 

Mathematics.  (1)  Arithmetic.  Since  many  complicated 
parts  of  arithmetic  are  simplified  and  explained  by  the  study 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  candidates  are  advised  to  offer  only 
the  following  portions  of  school-arithmetic :  Fundamental 
Rules;  Fractions;  Decimals;  Discount;  Percentage;  Simple 
and  Compound  Interest;  Proportion;  Compound  Numbers  and 
the  Metric  System,  all  tables  necessary  to  the  student  being 
•given;  Square  Root.  (2)  A Igebra,  through  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions ;  Ratio ;  Proportion ;  Variation ;  Arithmetical  and  Geo- 
metrical Progression.     (3)  Plane  Geometry. 

All  candidates  that  do  not  in  addition  to  the  above  present  (4) 
Solid  Geometry  and  (5)  Trigonometry  must  pursue  these  branches 
in  the  college  and  pass  an  examination  in  them  before  receiving 
a  degree.  It  is  especially  recommended  that  those  intending  to 
elect  mathematical  courses  should  pass  the  entire  matriculation 
examination  in  mathematics.  These  candidates  are  advised  to 
confine  themselves  to  Algebra;  Plane  Geometry  of  the  straight 
line  and  the  circle;  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  More 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
pure  geometrical  methods,  than  from  a  little  knowledge  of 
Analytical  Geometry. 

Note.  Students  whose  matriculation  examination  has  included  either  Solid  Geometry,  or 
Trigonometry,  or  both,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which  others  must  subsequently  spend 
upon  these  studies. 
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History.  The  outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and  the 
United  States  ;  or  the  outlines  of  the  History  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Note  1.  Students  that  expect  to  enter  the  classical  courses  are  advised  to  offer  the  outlinee 
of  Greek  and  Roman  History.  All  others  are  advised  to  offer  the  outlines  of  English  and 
United  States  History. 

Note  2.  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  Thompson's  History  of  England,  Dr. 
Smith's  Shorter  History  of  Greece,  and  Leighton's  History  of  Rome  are  recommended. 

English.  Each  candidate  for  matriculation  will  be  required 
(1)  to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English,  and  (2)  to  write  a  short 
composition  upon  a  subject  assigned  by  the  examiner.  The 
composition  must  be  correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
expression  and  general  arrangement. 

In  1886,  candidates  should  be  familiar  with  the  following 
works,  from  one  of  which  the  subject  will  be  taken :  Spenser, 
Faerie  Queene,  first  five  cantos ;  Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes ;  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poetrie ;  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia  (Detached 
thoughts  on  books  and  reading,  Christ's  Hospital  five  and  thirty 
years  ago)  ;  Hawthorne's  Twice- Told  Tales. 

In  1887,  the  subject  will  be  taken  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  works :  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  (Spectator,  papers,  3,  6, 
36,  106,  107  and  so  forth) ;  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  : 
Matthew  Arnold,  On  Translating  Homer ;  Keats,  Hyperion.;  Words- 
worth, Laodamia ;  Tennyson,  Tithonus,  Ulysses  and  Tiresias. 

Natural  Science.  All  candidates  must  pass  an  examination 
in  the  elements  of  Physical  Geography. 

Note.    Guyot's  Physical  Geography  is  recommended. 

Candidates  that  omit  Greek  must  also  pass  an  examination  in 
the  elements  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany  or  Physiology. 

Note.  Balfour  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics,  Roscoe's  Primer  of  Chemistry,  Gray's  "  How 
Plants  Grow,"  and  Foster's  Primer  of  Physiology  are  strongly  recommended. 

Remarks       All  subjects  potentially  included  in  the  examination  for  ad- 

naHf^^or11^8'1011  are  regarc^e(l  by  the  college  as  preparatory  and  non- 
Matricu-  collegiate.     The  college  course  of  instruction  in  mathematics, 
lation.      for  example,  does  not  include  but  presupposes  trigonometry ; 
the  courses  in  French  and  German  presuppose  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  these  languages. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  student  to  offer,  at 
entrance,  advanced  mathematics,  and  if  possible  all  four  lan- 
guages ;  remembering  that  even  to  fail  in  such  of  these  examina- 
tions as  are  not  strictly  obligatory,  will  not  affect  the  candidate's 
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collegiate  standing,  and  that  to  pass  them  successfully  would 
leave  her  nearly  free  for  elective  study  under  the  Group  system 
and  for  true  collegiate  work.  Great  pains  have  heen  taken 
in  the  organization  of  the  collegiate  courses ;  and  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  the  time  of  students  within  the  college  should  be 
needlessly  withdrawn  from  these  and  spent  upon  preparatory 
work. 

No  student  will  be  graduated  who  does  not  at  the  time  of    Studies 
graduation  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  French  and  Leading  to 
German   and   some   acquaintance    with    Greek.      The    College  of  Bache- 
provides  beginners'  classes,  five  times  weekly  throughout  one^or°f-^rts' 
year,  for  those  students  who  in  the  examination  for  matricula- 
tion ma}T  have  omitted  Greek,  French  or  German ;  but  attend- 
ance on  these  classes  is  not  obligatory,  the  student  being  free  to 
make  good  her  deficiencies  by  private  reading. 

The  following  courses  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

English,  see  page  23.  Required 

Science,  or  Science  and  History,  i.  e.,  any  two  of  the  following 
minor  courses  in  Science  :  Physics,  see  page  34,  Chemistry,  see 
page  34,  Biology,  with  special  reference  either  to  plant  or  ani- 
mal life,  see  page  36;  or  else  any  one  of  these  courses,  together 
with  one  of  the  following  courses  in  Histoiy  :  Ancient  History, 
see  page  30,  Modern  History,  see- page  31. 

Philosophy,  see  page  29. 

Two  Major  Courses,  of  two  years  each,  constituting  one  of  the  Group. 
following  "  Groups  :"  Any  language  with  any  language,  see  page 
19  ;  Mathematics  with  Greek  or  Latin,  see  page  32,  ultimately 
with  Physics,  see  page  34;  Chemistry  with  either  branch  of  the 
Biological  course,  see  page  34.  History  with  Political  Science, 
see  pages  30-32. 

Free   Electives,  five  hours  weekly  for  a   year   and  a  half,  to  Free  Elective. 
be  chosen  by  the  student.     It  should  be  observed  that  a  single 
study  may  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective,  without   electing  the 
group  that  includes  it. 

The  student  may  consult  the  Lean  of  the  Faculty  in  regard 
to  the  details  and  best  arrangement  of  the  various  studies. 

The  students  are  not  divided  into  the  traditional  college 
classes,  nor  is  there  any  time  set  for  graduation ;  in  order  to 
pursue  a  wider  course  of  reading  in  connection  with  single  sub- 
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jects,  or  to  attend  a  greater  variety  of  lectures,  the  ablest  students 
may  choose  to  defer  graduation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
usual  period  of  collegiate  study  may  be  abridged ;  personal  con- 
siderations only  will  determine  the  time  spent  in  completing  the 
studies  required  for  a  degree.  Nevertheless,  these  requirements 
constitute  strictly  a  Four  Years'  Course  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if 
the  usual  time  given  to  lectures  and  class-work  be  computed  at 
fifteen  hours  weekly,  a  student  who  passed  the  ordinary  ma- 
triculation examination,  and  availed  herself  of  the  preliminary 
courses  of  the  college  on  the  subjects  which  that  examination 
did  not  include,  would  in  all  cases  require  precisely  four  years. 
For  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  Group  system,  see  page 
15. 

The  Bryn      The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  will  be  awarded  annu- 
Mawr     ajXy  to  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,   on  the  ground  of 
Fellow-    excellence  in  scholarship.     The  holder  will  receive  the  sum  of 
ship.       five  hundred  dollars,  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  one  year's 
study  and  residence  at  some  foreign  university,  English  or  Con- 
tinental.    The  choice  of  a  university  may  be  determined  by  the 
holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  college. 

Studies  Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other 
Leading  to  colleges,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Facultv  that  the  course  of 

Degree,  study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses  of 
lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may,  at  their  discretion,  enrol 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Master  of  Arts.  A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  open 
to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  but  to  them  only. 

The  Degree  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
°f  -p,.  Master  of  Arts,  must  pursue  for  three  years,  after  having  re- 
losophy.  ceived  their  first  degree,  a  course  of  liberal  (non-professional) 
study  at  some  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
and  spend  at  least  two  of  these  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
They  must  be  examined  in  two,  and  may  at  their  discretion  be 
examined  in  three  subjects  (the  examination  being  of  equal 
difficulty  in  either  case)  ;  and  must  present  a  satisfactory  dis- 
sertation on  some  topic  included  in  their  First,  or  Principal 
Subject.     They  may  be  required  to  pursue  certain  auxiliary 
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studies  in  connection  with  the  subjects  that  they  have  elected; 
and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  like  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  will  be  given  to  no  one  who  cannot  read  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  or  who  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  Greek.  The 
dissertation  must  be  printed.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy will  in  no  case  be  conferred  by  the  college  as  an  honorary 
degree. 

Candidates  for  a  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  will    The  Degree 

be  conferred  onlv  on  graduates  of  Brvn  Mawr  College,  must  ,,    -°f    . 

.  _  ,  ,,  /.  i  r  -i         •  ^  Master  of  Arts. 

reside  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  year  alter  graduation,  and 

pursue  and  pass  an  examination  on  a  course  of  liberal  study 

approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Residence  in  the  college  is  not  obligatory.  During  the  year  Residence. 
1885-86  students  living 'in  Philadelphia  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bryn  Mawr  have  attended  the  daily  lectures  and  class  work 
of  the  college ;  others,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  return  home 
every  day,  have  resided  in  the  college  for  five  days  of  every 
week. 

The  college  buildings  intended  for  residence  will  contain  single 
rooms  and  sets  of  rooms.  None  of  the  houses  will  accommo- 
date more  than  fifty  students,  and  each  house  Avill  be  under  the 
care  of  a  lady  who  will  reside  in  the  building.  There  will  be 
no  common  refectory,  nor  any  inter-dependence  between  the 
houses.  Compare  the  accompanying  descriptions  of  Merion 
Hall  and  of  Radnor  Hall,  which  the  other  houses  will  resem- 
ble in  the  essential  parts  of  their  internal  arrangement,  such  as 
furniture,  heating,  and  light ;  compare  also  the  general  account 
of  the  buildings  on  page  41. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  irrespec-  Expenses. 
tive  of  the  number  of  courses  attended.     It  is  the  same  for 
undergraduate  students,  graduate  students  and  hearers.      An 
additional  charge  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year  is  made  for  materials, 
in  every  laboratory  course. 

A  special  exception  will  be  made  in  favor  of  non-resident 
medical  students  and  physicians,  who  will  be  charged  for  a 
single  course  in  chemistry  or  biology  fifty  dollars,  and  for  two 
courses  one  hundred  dollars,  the  laboratory  charges  being  the 
same  for  them  as  for  other  students.  A  course  is  held  to  be  five 
hours  weekly  of  lectures  and  class-work  throughout  the  year. 
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The  charge  for  hoard  and  residence  will  be  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year  for  each  student  occupying  a  single  room,  and 
three  hundred  dollars  for  each  student  occupying,  together  with 
another  student,  a  set  of  three  rooms.  In  special  cases,  two 
students  may  be  allowed  to  share  a  single  room,  thus  reducing 
the  expense  of  board  and  residence  to  two  hundred  dollars. 
Students  that  remain  at  the  college  during  the  winter  and  spring 
vacations  will  be  charged  seven  dollars,  eight  and  a  half  dollars 
(or  in  special  cases  five  and  a  half  dollars)  weekly, according  to 
the  rooms  occupied.  The  charge  for  a  student  occupying  a  bed- 
room and  private  study  will  be  four  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
vacations  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Note.  Thecharge  for  board  and  residence  includes  all  expense  of  service,  heating  and 
light,  except  open  fires  and  washing.  There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the  studies  and 
single  rooms,  but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently  heated  by  steam.  Washing  will  be  charged 
at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  accordingly  $100  a  year. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  is  $250,  $300  (or  in  special 
cases  $200  and  $400)  a  year ;  one-half  payable  half-yearly  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  board,  residence  and  tuition  is,  therefore,  $350 
and  $400  (or  in  special  cases  $300  and  $500)  a  year. 

Note.  A  Student's  Educational  Fund  has  been  established  for  the  purpdSe  of  receiv- 
ing contributions,  however  small,  from  those  who  are  interested  in  aiding  students  to  obtain 
an  education.  The  money  thus  contributed  will  be  distributed  by  the  college  in  the  form  of 
partial  aid,  and  in  most  cases  as  a  loan.  It  w-ill  be  applied  to  the  assistance  of  those  students 
only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  college  for  at  least  one  year. 

Scholar-  Three  partial  scholarships  of  $200  each  will  be  open  to  mem- 
sJiips.  bers  0f  tne  Society  of  Friends,  that  are  unable  to  pay  the  full 
charge  for  tuition  and  residence.  When  there  are  more  than 
three  applicants  the  candidates  will  be  selected  by  competitive 
examination,  and  in  no  case  can  the  scholarship  be  held  by  any 
one  who  has  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  with 
credit.  These  scholarships  will  be  for  one  year  only,  but  may 
be  renewed  until  graduation,  when  the  progress  of  the  student 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Libraries.  The  College  Library  will  be  as  far  as  possible  a  library  for 
special  study,  and  is  open  for  the  use  of  the  students  from  eight 
a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  every  day.  The  most  important  scientific, 
literary,  and  philological  reviews  are  taken,  and  from  the  begin- 
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ning  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  will  be  expended  yearly, 
under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  several  collegiate  depart- 
ments. The  library  opened  with  2200  volumes,  and  is  cata- 
logued according  to  the  Dewey  system. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  the  following  important  libraries : 

The  Philadelphia  Library,  which  contains  about  145,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  students  for 
consultation.  Subscription,  $12.00  a  year  for  eight  volumes,  or 
$10  for  nine  months. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  150,000  volumes.  Sub- 
scription, $6.00  a  year  for  two  separate  works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
80,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  has  generously 
conceded  the  use  of  its  library  and  of  its  museum  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  following  rooms  are  appropriated  to  the  chemical  depart-  Labora- 
ment :  a  general  laboratory,  a  balance  room,  a  lecture  room,  and  fortes. 
an  instructor's  room.  A  special  library  for  the  use  of  students 
of  chemistry  will  be  placed  in  these  rooms.  A  similar  suite  of 
rooms  containing  special  biological  laboratories  is  appropriated 
to  the  biological  department ;  it  includes  twro  laboratories,  one 
of  which  will  be  exclusively  botanical.  There  is  as  yet  no  space 
for  a  suitable  physical  laboratory,  and  for  this  reason  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  has  not  been  separately  organized,  but  is  tem- 
porarily associated  with  the  department  of  chemistry.  There 
is,  however,  a  collection  of  physical  apparatus  large  enough  to 
illustrate  the  lectures  given,  and  to  furnish  laboratory  practice 
for  students  of  physics.  The  laboratories  are  open  for  students 
throughout  the  day. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  undergraduate  students  should  The 
enrol  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  gS^£, 
Arts,  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  understand  the  precise 
scope  and  nature  of  the  studies  leading  to  that  degree,  and  the 
significance  of  the  Group  system.  A  proper  understanding  of 
the  Group  system  is,  moreover,  essential  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

In  all  departments  as  yet  organized  there  is  a  course  of  five 
hours  a  week  for  two  years,  called  a  Major  Course.  Whenever 
one  year  of  this  course  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  taken 
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separately,  it  is  marked  as  a  Minor  Course.  It  is  required  of 
every  candidate  for  a  degree  to  take  two  such  major  courses  as 
shall  be  homogeneous,  or  shall  complete  each  other,  and  major 
courses  which  fulfil  this  condition  are  designated  as  Groups.  It 
is  meant  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  should  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  specialist's  knowledge ;  and  the  Required 
Studies,  namely,  English,  philosophy,  and  science,  or  history 
and  science,  are  intended  in  part  to  supplement  the  Group,  and 
in  part  to  ensure  a  more  liberal  training  than  could  be  achieved 
did  every  student  combine  elective  studies  at  pleasure.  The  two 
years'  required  course  in  English  includes  a  general  introduction 
into  the  study  of  language.  English  literature  will  be  treated 
with  steady  reference  to  the  comparative  history  of  literature ; 
and  the  entire  course  will  be  so  planned  as  to  give  unity  and 
domestic  application  to  the  pursuits  of  students  of  philology, 
and  to  acquaint  students  of  science  or  of  history,  in  so  far  as 
this  is  possible  in  a  special  course,  with  the  results,  scope,  and 
methods  of  the  study  of  language  and  literature.  The  required 
two  years  in  science,  or  in  science  and  history,  permit  the  stu- 
dent of  chemistry  and  biology  to  pursue  both  branches  of  the 
biological  course ;  or  ultimately  to  take  a  major  course  in  physics ; 
and  they  ensure  to  the  student  of  history  and  of  language,  for 
one  year  at  least,  the  same  kind  of  instruction  and  discipline 
that  is  received  by  the  scientific  student.  The  one  year's  course 
in  philosojDhy  is  a  general  introduction  into  the  study  of  the 
laws,  conditions,  and  history  of  thought. 
Tabular  A  tabular  statement  of  the  courses  leading  to  a  degree  is  pre- 
Statement.  fixeci  for  the  sake  of  clearness : 


Minor 

Courses 

( One  Year 

Each). 

1.  and  2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

*[6.] 

English. 

Philosophy. 

Science, 

Science 

French, 

Tioo  Courses. 

Physics, 

or 

or 

or 

Chemistry, 

or 

Biology. 

History. 

German, 

or 
Greek. 

*  See  page  11,  under  "Studies  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 
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Two  Major  Courses  (Two  Years  Each). 
Constituting  any  one  of  the  following  groups : 
I.  II.  III.  IV.  *V.  *VI. 

Any  language    Mathematics    Chemistry    History    Mathematics      Physics 

with  with  with  with  with  with 

any  language.        Greek  or         Biology.     Political       Physics.        Chemistry. 
Latin.  Science. 

Free  Electives. 
Five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  "  Minor  Courses  "  in  the  above  table  are  known  as  the 
Required  Studies:  the  ''Two  Major  Courses"  as  the  Group. 
All  Studies  whatsoever  fall  under  one  of  these  heads,  Required 
Studies,  Group,  or  Free  Electives. 

The  following  combinations  of  studies  are  suggested  as  speci- 
mens of  the  combinations  which  may  be  made  by  students  who 
are  candidates  for  a  degree,  yet  wish  to  specialize. 

Classics.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science 
(Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Ancient  History,  [French  or 
German].  As  a  Group,  Greek  and  Latin.  As  Free  Electives, 
advanced  Greek  and  Latin,  with  or  without  Sanskrit. 

Modern  Languages  (other  than  English).  As  Required  Studies, 
English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology), 
Modern  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group, 
French  and  German,  or  Latin  and  French.  As  Free  Electives, 
Spanish  or  Italian. 

English.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science 
(Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Modern  History,  [Greek, 
French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  French  and  English,  or 
Greek  and  English.     As  Free  Electives,  German  or  Latin. 

Mathematics  (with  Latin).  As  Required  Studies,  English, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  Ancient  History  (or  ultimately,  Physics), 
[Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Mathematics  and 
Latin.     As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  (with  Physics,  see  page  34).  As  Required 
Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Biology,  [Greek, 
French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics. 

History.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science, 
Italian,  or  Spanish,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group, 
History  and  Political  Science.  As  Free  Electives,  History  of 
German,  or  of  French,  Literature. 

*  Note.    Not  possible  until  the  two  years  course  in  Physics  has  been  organized. 
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Science.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics, 
Botany.  As  a  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology  (animal).  As 
Free  Electives,  Botany. 

The  following  combinations  might  he  adopted  by  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  major  course  in  History  or  Science,  yet  not  to 
elect  an  historical  or  scientific  group. 

I.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science,  Ancient 
History,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Any  Lan- 
guage with  any  Language,  or  Chemistry  and  Biology.  As  Free 
Electives,  Modern  History. 

II.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science 
(Physics),  Science  (Chemistry)  [Greek,  French,  or  German]. 
.4s  a  Group,  Any  Language  with  any  Language.  As  Free  Elec- 
tives, second  year  in  Chemistry,  or  one  year  in  Biology. 

Since  the  time  of  graduation  is  determined  only  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  course,  there  is  an  entire  freedom 
from  over-pressure.  All  matriculated  students  may  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  when  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
has  been  satisfactorily  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is 
shown  by  the  recognition  of  special  students,  it  is  not  required 
of  any  one  to  apply  for  a  degree ;  and  no  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred, unless  the  course  have  been  completed  with  credit. 

Lectures.  It  is  the  object  of  the  lectures  to  give  a  clear  and  succinct 
statement  of  facts  and  principles ;  to  enumerate  and  criticise 
with  frankness  hand-books,  authorities,  and  editions ;  to  touch 
upon  minor  or  far-lying  points  with  such  distinctness  as  may 
enable  the  student  to  investigate  them  intelligently  at  some 
future  day ;  to  bring  the  student's  knowledge  down  to  date,  and 
to  inform  her,  step  by  step,  what  things  have  been  definitely 
ascertained,  and  what  things  remain  to  be  investigated.  It  is 
intended  that  the  notes  taken  on  these  lectures,  in  addition  to 
their  immediate  practical  use,  shall  be  of  lasting  value  for  refer- 
ence, and  be  the  starting-point,  or  at  least  the  schedule,  of  studies 
to  be  undertaken  subsequently.  Every  isolated  student  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  modern  scholastic 
movement  otherwise  than  orally  ;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  lectures,  the  several  instructors  will  appoint  certain  hours  in 
which  the  students  may  consult  them  freely. 

The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  class-work,  and  by  fre- 
quent examinations.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  they 
will  be  strictly  special,  not  popular. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  instructor  will  teach  or 
lecture  only  a  limited  number  of  hours,  that  it  is  necessarily 
uncertain  whether  all  the  courses  which  are  offered  in  the  first 
years  will  be  actually  taken,  and  that  should  this  limit  of  hours 
seem  likely  to  be  much  exceeded,  the  number  of  instructors 
will  be  increased.  The  Professors  or  Associates  appointed  are 
the  recognized  heads  of  their  departments,  and  only  such 
instructors  have  been  chosen  as  are  qualified  to  direct  both  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  work. 

There  will  be  a  partial  course  of  instruction  in  Physics,  a  Courses  of 
minor  course  in  Philosophy,  and  major  courses  in  the  follow-      Study. 
ing  subjects:  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,   Mathematics,    Chemistry,    Brology,   Botany,  History, 
and  Political  Science. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Philology,  Greek,  Romance  Languages,  Teutonic  Languages, 
English,  Constitutional  History,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Biol- 
ogy, and  Botany. 

The  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  meant  first  of  all  Courses  in 

to  be  complete  in  themselves,  and  extensive  enough  to  meet  the  Language 

.  unci 

needs  of  special  students ;  and  secondly  to  facilitate  the  study    Litera- 

of  comparative  philology  or  of  comparative  literature.  When-  ture. 
ever  it  has  been  practicable,  as  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
one-half  of  the  major  course  has  been  devoted  to  strictly  lin- 
guistic studies,  and  the  other  half  to  the  history  of  literature. 
In  the  major  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  customary  text- 
reading  will  be  supjDlemented  by  lectures  on  the  history  of  lite- 
rature ;  the  advanced  course  in  Greek  will  ultimately  be  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  a  major  course,  one  year  being  devoted 
to  comparative  philology  and  Sanskrit,  and  one  to  literary 
studies  and  the  reading  of  difficult  texts.  Courses  of  parallel 
reading  will  be  required  of  all  students  of  language  and  litera- 
ture, precise^  as  laboratory  work  is  required  of  the  students  of 
chemistry  or  biology ;  these  courses  are  intended  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  the  works  of  numerous  authors,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially hoped  that  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  will  by  this  means 
accustom  themselves  to  read  these  languages  constantly,  and 
without  assistance. 

The  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  will  be  of  equal 
difficulty,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.     The  tra- 
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ditional  separation  between  ancient  and  modern  languages  has 
been  disregarded,  because,  although  strictly  classical  students 
may  always  be  inclined  to  combine  Greek  and  Latin,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  no  modern  literature  of  which  the  study  may  not 
fitly  be  preceded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  study  of  Latin  or 
Greek. 

Courses  in  The  attention  of  medical  students  or  those  looking  forward  to 
Science,  ^e  studj^  of  medicine  may  be  called  to  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  scientific  laboratories.  The  value  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  biology  and  chemistry  as  preliminary  or  accessory  to  the  pro- 
fessional study  of  medicine  is  generally  recognized.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
allowance  wrill  be  made'  in  their  professional  course  for  work 
carried  on  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  the  scientific  laboratories.  Stu- 
dents of  Bryn  Mawr  College  that  have  completed  major  courses 
in  chemistry  and  biology  will  be  released  from  the  first  year's 
examination  in  the  Medical  College  and  from  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  chemistry  and  biology. 

GREEK. 

Beginners'  A  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year  will  be 
Course,  provided  for  those  students  whose  examination  for  matricula- 
tion did  not  include  Greek.  This  course  is  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  After  the  first  month 
the  class  wrill  be  divided  into  two  sections,  students  that 
desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  being  expected  to  read 
more  Greek  than  is  required  of  the  other  students,  in  order 
that  in  the  ensuing  year  they  may  pass  the  entrance  exami- 
nation and  enter  upon  the  first  year  of  the  major  course. 

Major  First  Year. 

Course.  {Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 
Lysias,  Select  Orations;  Odyssey.  Four  times  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Plato's  Apology. 
Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition.  once  weekly. 

2cl  Semester. 

*          Iliad,  Selections ;  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Four  times  weekly. 
Private  Reading,  Herodotus,  book  VI. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Once  weekly. 
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Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Prose.  Twice  weekly. 

Thucydides,  Selections.  Twice  weekly. 

Sophocles,  Antigone.  owe  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Euripides,  Electra. 

2d  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Poetry.  Twice  weekly. 

Plato,  Lectures  and  Selections.  once  weekly. 

iEschyluS,  Prometheus.  Once  weekly. 

Introduction  to  Comparative  Philology  from  the  point  of  view 

01  VjreeK.  Once  iveekly. 

Private  Reading,  Plato,  Phsedo. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  he  held 
at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Occasional  lectures  on  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  will  be  given  during  the  second  year. 

The  usual  second  year's  work  of  the  Major  Course  may  be 
divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  but  such  division 
must  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 

Group.     Greek  with  any  language. 

In  1886-87  the  following  Elective  Courses  will  be  offered  for  Free  Elec- 
those  desiring  to  pursue  the  study  of  Greek  beyond  the  com-    „  tlvf. 
pleted  Major  Course : 

Antiquities.  Once  iveekly. 

Greek  Philosophy.  0nce  weekly. 

Greek  Historians.  once  weekly. 

r  lllCiai .  Twice  weekly. 

Sanskrit  Grammar.  Twice  weeUy_ 

Sanskrit  Literature.  once  weekly. 

An  advanced  course  in  Greek  is  provided  for  graduate  students.  Graduate 
This  advanced  course  will  be -divided  into  two  courses  of  one  Courses. 
year  each,  one  philological,  comprising  Sanskrit  and  Compara- 
tive Philology,  and  one  critical  and  literary  consisting  of  the 
reading  of  difficult  texts  and  of  special  studies  in  the  history  of 
literature.  Either  course  may  be  taken  separately.  These 
courses  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  students  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  so  that 
graduate  students  may  attend  them  for  more  than  two  semesters. 
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In  1886-87,  the  advanced  course  will  be  as  follows : 

1st  Semester. 

(a)  Lectures  on  Greek  Philology.  Twice  weekly. 

Sanskrit  Grammar  with  selections  from  Lanman's 

JrieaCler.  Once  weekly. 

(6)  Drama,  Selections.  Twice  weekly. 
or 

(a)  Lectures  on  Greek  Philology.  once  weekly. 
Attic  Orators  (Seminar).  Twice  weekly. 

(b)  as  above.  .  Twice  weekly. 

2d,  Semester. 

(a)  Mahabharata,  Selections.  Twice  weekly. 

(b)  Lectures  on  Greek  Drama  with  selections.  once  weekly. 
Greek  Philosophy,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  selections.  Twice  weekly. 

Or 

(a)  Comparative  Philology.  once  weekly. 
Thucydides  (Seminar-).  once  weekly. 

(b)  aS  above.  Three  times  weekly. 

LATIN. 

Major         The  major  course  in  Latin  is  as  follows : 
Course. 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Horace,  Odes  and  Satires.  0nce  weekiy. 

Cicero,  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Three  times  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Cicero,  De  Officiis. 
Latin  Prose  Composition.  0nce  weekiyi 

2d  Semester. 

Livy,  book  I. ;  Tacitus,  Germania.  Twice  weekly. 

Horace,  with  lectures  on  the  poets  of  the  Augustan 

-^-§®-  Twice  tceekly. 

Private  Reading,  Virgil,  boohs  VII.,  XII. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.  .  once  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Empire).  Twice  weekly. 
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Juvenal,  Selections.  Once  weekly. 

TacitUS,  Selections.  Twice  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Pliny's  Letters. 

2d  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Re- 
public). Twice  weekly. 
LllCl'etiuS.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Grammar.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Terence,  Heautontimorumenos. 

Examinations  on  the  course  in  private  reading  will  be  held 
at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

Occasional  lectures  on  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  will  be  given  during  the  second  year. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  of  the  major  course  may  be 
divided  as  in  Greek,  see  page  21. 

Group.  Latin  with  any  language.  Especially  recommended, 
Latin  and  Greek ;  Latin  and  French  ;  Latin  and  Spanish  or 
Italian. 

An  advanced  course  for  graduate  students  will  be  provided  Graduate 
subsequently,  but  will  not  be  given  in  1886-87.  Course. 

ENGLISH. 

The  required  course  consists  of  lectures  on  literature  and  Required 
language,  in  which  the  history  of  English  literature  will  lie  Course. 
regarded  as  far  as  possible  from  the  jDoint  of  view  of  the 
historian  of  European  literature  generally,  see  page  16,  and 
courses  of  private  reading,  which  are  meant  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  classical  English  authors.  There  will  be  frequent 
examinations  on  the  private  reading.  Some  instruction  in  note- 
taking  will  be  given  ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  introduction  into  literature,  the  student  is  advised, 
when  possible,  to  attend  the    course  during  her  first  year  in 

college. 

First  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  study  of  language. 

Five  times  weekly  during  the  first  two  months. 

Reading  of  simple  Anglo-Saxon  Prose. 

Once  weekly  during  the  remainder  of  semester. 
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Lectures   on  the   history    of    Anglo-Saxon   literature ;    with 
an  introduction  into  the  study  of  early  Germanic  literature  and 

mytnOlOgy.  Four  times  weekly  during  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

2d  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  to  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  inclusive,  with  an  introduction  into  the  study  of  French 

medieval  literature.  Four  limes  weekly. 

Reading  of  early  English  Texts.  once  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to 

the  Restoration,  exclusive.  .  Four  times  weekly. 

English  Prose.  Once  weekly. 

2d  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the  Resto- 
ration tO  the  present  time.  Four  times  weekly. 

English  PrOSe.  Once  weekly. 

Parallel  courses  of  private  reading,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  English 
Prose,  as  well  as  with  the  lectures,  will  be  arranged  for  each  semester.  The 
hour  devoted  to  English  Prose  is  an  hour  set  apart  for  occasional  Tectures  on 
style  and  on  the  right  conception  and  treatment  of  such  themes  as  may  be 
assigned. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  second  year  will  be  given  alter- 
nately, and  may  be  attended  in  reverse  order. 

Major  The  Major  Course  in  English,  which  may  be  elected  in  com- 
Course.  kinatj_on  with  the  Major  Course  in  any  other  language,  presup- 
poses as  much  information  as  is  contained  in  the  Required 
Course.  The  work  will  be  entirely  special,  and  numerous  papers 
must  be  prepared  by  the  students.  Either  year  of  the  Major 
Course  may  be  taken  separately  by  students  that  have  com- 
pleted the  Required  Course. 

First  Year. 

(Language.) 
1st  Semester. 

Historical  Study  of  the  English  Language.  Reading  of 
Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Texts.  Five  times  weekly. 
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2d  Semester. 

Historical  Study  of  the  English  Language  (continued),  with 
special  reference  to  the  dialects  of  Early  English.  Reading  of 
Early  English  Texts.  Five  times  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

( Literature.) 
1st  Semester. 

Special  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Twice  weekly. 

Special  Study  of  Chaucer.  Twice  weekly. 

Modern  English  Grammar  and  Syntax.  once  weekly. 

2d  Semester. 

Special  study  of  particular  authors  or  periods,  the  choice  of 
subjects  being  regulated  in  part  by  the  needs  of  the  students. 
The  year  is  essentially  a  year  of  seminary-work,  during  which 
the  student  will  be  required  to  consult  all  available  authorities 
on  the  subjects  assigned,  and  to  state  in  writing  the  result  of 
her  investigations. 

Group.     English  with  any  language. 

GERMAN. 

A  class  for  beginners  in  German,  five  hours  weekly  through-  Beginners' 
out  the  year,  will  be  provided,  in  order  that  those  students  whose  ass' 
matriculation  examination  did  not  include  German  may  with 
less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowledge  of  it  that  they 
must  possess  before  receiving  a  degree.  By  great  diligence  such 
students  may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  be 
admitted,  should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major  Course  in  Ger- 
man. 

A  class  for  German  conversation  will  meet,  in  the  afternoon  or  Conversa- 
evening,  three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year.     It  may  be  tlon  ^iass- 
attended  by  any  student  that  has  passed  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination in  German. 

The  Major  Course  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  is  im-      Major 
plied  by  the  matriculation  examination  in  this  subject.     It  in-     C°urse' 
eludes  the  stud}'  of  Gothic.     Either  the  first  or  second  year  of 
the  Major  Course  may  be  taken  as  a  Minor  Course. 
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First  Year. 

(Language — Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Historical    Grammar  of  the  German   Language    (including 

Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Middle  High  German). 

Three  times  weekly. 

Supplementary  reading  of  Gothic  and  of  Old  High  German 

1  extS.  Twice  weekly. 

2d  Semester. 

Historical  Grammar  (continued).  Twice  weekly. 

Reading  of  Middle  High  German  Texts,  especially  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach  and  the  Nibelungenlied.  Three  times  weekly. 

Private  Reading:  Middle  High  German  authors. 

Group.     German  with  any  language. 

Second  Year. 

( Literature — Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  inclusive.  Four  times  weekly. 

These  lectures,  which  will  be  delivered  in  German,  will  begin  with  the  ac- 
count of  German  civilization  found  in  classical  authors,  and  will  include  Ulfi- 
las,  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  Glosses,  the  fragments  of  heathen  poetry,  the 
Heliand,  Otfried,  and  Latin  works  of  early  date,  the  Nibelungenlied  and  the 
Heldenbuch,  the  time  of  Wolfram,  Gottfried,  Hartmann,  the  Minnesingers  and 
Meistersingers,  Sebastian  Brandt,  Hans  Sachs,  etc.  Some  account  will  be  given 
of  the  age  and  condition  of  the  manuscripts. 

Study  of  Special  authors.  Once  weekly. 

2d  Semester. 

History  of  German  Literature  (continued).  Four  times  weekly. 

These  lectures  will  touch  lightly  upon  the  time  of  Opitz,  and  will  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  precursors  and  of  the  contemporaries  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  of  the 
Romantic  school,  and  of  the  literature  of  the  present  time. 

Study  Of  Special  authors.  Once  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  throughout  this  year  will  include  the  principal  German 
authors.  Works  in  Middle  High  German  will  be  read  during  the  year  in 
Language. 

FRENCH. 


Beginners  An  introductory  course,  resembling  the  introductory  course 
in  German,  will  be  provided  for  the  convenience  of  those  stu- 
dents who,  in  their  matriculation  examination,  omitted  French. 
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A  class  for  French  conversation  will  meet  in  the  afternoon  or  Conversa- 
evening,  three  times  a  week.     It  may  he  attended  hy  any  stu-  ^«««*. 

dent  that  has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  French. 

The  Major  Course  in  French  presupposes  as  much  knowledge     Major 
as  is  required  for  the  matriculation  examination  in  that  subject,     bourse. 
Either  the  first  or  second  year  can  he  taken  as  a  Minor  Course ; 
the  two  years  together  forming  a  Major. 

The  lectures  are  delivered  in  French. 

First  Year. 

( Language — Minor  Co  urse. ) 
1st  Semester. 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.       Three  times  weekly. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  clear  account  of  the  development 
of  the  French  language  from  the  Latin,  through  the  forms  known  as  Old  and 
as  Middle  French.  It  will  include  a  general  introduction  into  the  comparative 
philology  of  the  Romance  languages. 

Reading  of  Old  French  Texts.  Twice  weekly. 

Private  Reading  :  Old  French  Texts. 

2d  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  close  of  the  loth  century.  Three  times  weekly. 

In  connection  with  these  lectures,  and  in  connection  with  their  continuation 
in  the  second  year,  courses  of  parallel  reading  will  be  indicated,  including  nu- 
merous French  authors  and  books  of  reference  in  the  French  language.  Special 
examinations  on  the  courses  of  reading  will  be  held  from  time  to  time.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  French  Literature  and  English  literature  are  in- 
dissolubly  connected,  and  that  French  is  the  typical  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

French  Composition.  once  weekly. 

The  lectures  being  delivered  in  French,  the  notes  taken  by  the  students 
will  be  submitted  to  the  instructor,  and  one  hour  weekly  will  be  devoted  to 
grammatical  criticism  or  needful  instruction  in  style. 

Reading  of  Old  French  Texts  (continued).  once  weekly. 

Private  Reading :    Old  French  Texts. 

Second  Year. 

( Literature — Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  14th,  loth, 

16th,  and  17th  centuries.  Four  limes  weekly. 

French  composition  (continued).  0nce  wee1e]y^ 
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The  Private  Reading  will  include  the  most  important  authors,  especially 
those  of  the  Classical  Drama. 

2d  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  18th  and 

19th  Centuries.  Four  limes  weekly. 

This  course  comprises  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  most  important 
authors  of  the  18th  century,  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Restoration,  and  of  con- 
temporary France. 

French  Composition.  0!lce  weeMy. 

It  will  be  required  of  the  student  to  prepare  French  essays  or  translations, 
and  one  hour  weekly  will  be  devoted  to  grammatical  criticism  of  these  essays, 
or  to  needful  instruction  in  grammar  and  style. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  be  given  alternately. 

Group.     French  with  any  language. 

Graduate       Special  courses  in  Old  French  and  in   Romance    Philology 
Courses.    an(j  Romance  Dialects  will   be  given   for   graduate   students. 
The  work  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

ITALIAN. 
Major  First  Year. 

(Language — Minor  Course.) 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language,  terminating  with 

reading  of  Italian  texts.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  comprises  a  philological  introduction  into  the  study  of  Italian, 
translation  of  English  into  Italian,  and  class  exercises  in  pronunciation  and 
reading.     Private  reading  will  be  assigned  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

Second  Year. 

(Literature.) 
History  of  Italian  Literature,  and  special  study  of  Dante. 

Four  limes  weekly. 

Composition  and  Reading.  0,iCe  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  in  this  course  will  include  selections  from  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Manzoni,  and  Leopardi. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  be  held  from  time  to 
time. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  given  simulta- 
neously. 

Group.     Italian  with  any  language. 
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SPANISH. 
First   Year. 

(Language — Minor  Course.) 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  terminating 

with  reading  of  Spanish  Texts.  Five  times  iveekiy. 

This  course  comprises  a  philological  introduction  into  the  study  of  Spanish, 
translation  of  English  into  Spanish,  and  class  exercises  in  pronunciation  and 
reading.     Private  reading  will  be  assigned  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

Second  Year. 

(Literature.) 
History  of  Spanish  Literature,  with  reading  of  selections  of 

the  mOSt  important  texts.  Four  limes  weekly. 

Composition  and  Reading.  once  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  in  this  course  will  include  selections  from  Cervantes, 
Calderon,  Moratin,  and  Fernan  Caballero. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  given  simulta- 
neously. 

Group.     Spanish  with  any  language. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  following  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one 
year,  will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts : 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Professor  Pliny 

-Hi.    UHASE.  Twice  iveekiy  in  the  first  half  of the  first  Semester 

The  lectures  will  give  a  summary  and  examination  of  the  principal  philo- 
sophical systems,  ancient  and  modern,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Scotch,  English,  German,  and  French  Schools. 

Elements  of  Logic  and  Psychology,  by  Professor  Pliny  E. 

UHASE.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  lectures  and  class  exercises  on  these  subjects  will  direct  the  students  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thought.  Collateral  reading  and  discussion  of 
themes  involving  the  principles  laid  down,  will  be  required  of  members  of  the 
class. 

Lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study,  by 

Twice  fortnightly. 

Christian  Ethics,  by  President  Rhoads.  Twice  fortnightly. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  lectures  will  treat  of  the  theory  of  ethics,  and 
in  connection  with  this  discussion,  there  will  be  given  a  brief  history  of  ethical 
systems.  The  subsequent  and  larger  part  of  the  course  will  be  occupied  with  an 
examination  of  the  moral  teachings  of  Christianity,  and  of  their  applications. 


Major 
Course. 


Minor 
Course. 


Major 

Course. 
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Lectures  on  Hygiene  and  Human  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Anna 

M.  FULLERTON.  Once  weekly. 

These  lectures  will  make,  with  the  course  in  Philosophy,  a 
total  of  five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

HISTORY. 

The  courses  indicated  suggest  the  topical  plan  of  instruction 
which  is  to  be  followed.  The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
taken  as  representative  of  ancient  history,  those  of  France  and 
England  as  representative  of  mediaeval  and  modern  history ; 
and  in  following  these  special  lines  the  work- of  the  classes  will 
consist  largely  in  the  preparation  by  individuals  of  reports  on 
specific  topics  and  important  episodes  in  the  histories  studied. 
These  reports  will  be  founded,  not  only  upon  the  text-books 
used,  but  also  upon  all  the  standard  authorities  available. 

Constant  text-book  drill  will  be  combined  with  instruction  by 
means  of  frequent  lectures,  whose  object  will  be  to  give  life  to 
the  narrative  of  the  text-book  used  in  recitation,  by  recounting 
the  most  important  contemporary  events  in  the  history  of  other 
countries,  and  by  pointing  out  the  chief  and  most  memorable 
characteristics  of  the  periods  studied,  as  well  as  the  philosophical 
connection  of  leading  facts  and  tendencies.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  the  lectures  will  be  to  group  and  explain  facts  separated 
in  the  narrative,  and  to  keep  the  student  mindful  of  the  broad 
views  of  history  to  which  the  events  in  the  lives  of  individual 
nations  stand  related. 

The  courses  on  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  German  Re- 
formation will  be  lecture  courses. 

Each  year's  work  will  be  introduced  by  a  brief  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  philosophy  of  history  and  methods  of  study. 

First  Year. 

(Ancient  History — Minor  Course.) 

1.    XllStOry  01  Lrreece.  Five  hours  a  week  on  alternate  weeks  during  the  first  Semester. 

In  this  course  lectures  are  given  on  such  topics  as  the  reforms  of  Solon  and 
of  Cleisthenes,  the  causes  of  the  Persian  invasion,  the  character  and  influence 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  As  the  history  of  the  popular  states  of  Greece 
turns  largely  upon  the  individual  characters  and  influence  of  leading  men, 
class  reports  are  required  on  the  antecedents,  lives,  and  work  of  the  principal 
statesmen,  dramatists,  and  orators. 


—  Si- 
ll. History  of  Rome. 

Five  hours  a  week  on  alternate  weeks  during  the  first  semester 
and  five  hours  weekly  throughout  most  of  the  second  semester. 

In  this  course  the  lectures  deal  with  such  topics  as  the  sources  of  Roman 
history,  the  causes,  means,  and  ends  of  Roman  conquest,  Roman  provincial 
administration,  agrarian  troubles,  the  characters,  aims,  and  reforms  of  the 
Gracchi. 

In  both  courses  text-book  drill  is  made  prominent,  but  more  especially  in 
Roman  history,  because  the  internal  history  of  Rome,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
em  [lire,  turns  upon  class  struggles  and  consequent  legal  and  constitutional 
reforms  which  can  be  mastered  in  no  other  way. 

The  plan  of  conducting  work  in  both  Greek  and  Roman  history  simulta- 
neously, the  two  courses  alternating  with  each  other  week  by  week,  is  adopted 
in  order  that  the  histories  of  the  two  countries  may  run  parallel  up  to  the 
point  where  Greek  history  is  merged  into  Roman  by  conquest,  with  a  view  to 
enable  the  student  when  hearing  lectures,  to  perceive  for  herself,  contrasts  and 
likenesses. 

III.  European  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Lectures  five  hours  a  week  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  second,  semester. 

Second  Year. 

(Modern  History — Minor  Course.) 
jllSLOry  01   V  railCe.  Three  limes  weekly,  on  alternate  weeks  throughout  the  year. 

xllStOry  01  xLllglantl.         Three  limes  weekly,  on  alternate  weeks  throughout  the  year. 

Italian  Renaissance  and  German  Reformation. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  first  semester. 

Lectures  on  special  topics  in  American  History. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 
The  topics  selected  for  the  lectures  on  American  history  will  be  such  as 
the  following :  the  foundation  of  the  colonies,  the  contest  between  England, 
Spain,  and  France  for  the  possession  of  America,  contrasts  in  colonial  life  and 
manners,  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
great  westward  migration,  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  history  of  parties  with 
especial  reference  to  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  Federalist  party. 

Either  year  of  the  major  course  in  History  may  be  taken 
separately  as  a  minor  course. 

Group.  History  and  Political  Science.  Students  that  elect 
this  group  may  take  as  required  studies,  instead  of  one  year  of 
science .  and  one  year  of  history,  one  year  of  science  and  one 
year  of  French,  Italian  or  Spanish. 

Two  years  of  history  may  be  taken  without  the  course  in 
political  science  by  electing  one  year  of  history  as  a  minor 
course,  and  a  second  year  as  a  free  elective. 


Major 
Course. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

First  Year. 

Elements  of  Political    Economy.     Text-book  drill  and  lec- 
tin eS.  Three  limes  weekly  throughout  the  year 

History  of  Political  Opinion.     Lectures  and  class  reports. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year 

Second  Year. 

English  and  American  Constitutional  History.     Lectures. 

Three  limes  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  Political  Institutions.     Lectures.      Twice  weekly  through- 
Group.     History  and  Political  Science.  out  the  year. 


Prepara- 
tory 
Course. 


Major 

Course. 


MATHEMATICS. 

A  Preparatory  Course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one 
semester  is  designed  for  students  who  may  be  in  some  respects 
well  fitted  to  enter  the  college,  but  who  have  not  thoroughly 
mastered  those  mathematical  subjects  which  are  optional  in  the 
entrance  examination ;  the  lectures  will  be  adapted  each  year 
to  the  requirements  of  students  taking  the  course ;  they  will, 
generally  speaking,  include  solid  geometry  and  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry. 

The  Major  Course  is  a  course  in  Pure  Mathematics,  and  in  the 
two  years  the  students  will  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  principal  pure  mathematical  subjects.  It  is  not  proposed 
in  this  course  to  give  much  study  to  the  applications  of  Mathe- 
matics, but  some  opportunity  for  this  will  be  afforded  by  the 
courses  of  lectures  on  Dynamics,  and  by  an  alternative  course 
in  the  final  semester.  The  subjects  in  this  alternative  course 
will  be  arranged  by  the  instructor  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of 
students  intending  to  take  the  graduate  course.  The  points  of 
contact  of  Mathematics  with  other  branches  of  mental  and 
physical  science  will  be  indicated  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  course,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  nature  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  and  to  the  true  relation  and  mutual  depend- 
ence of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  in  order  that  students  may 
obtain  just  ideas  of  the  scope  and  province  of  Mathematics.  The 
course  of  lectures  on  the  historv  of  Mathematics  in  the  second 
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year  is  intended  to  give  an  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
subject  from,  its  beginning  to  the  present  time,  with  special 
notice  of  the  great  modern  mathematicians. 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 
Algebra,  advanced  Trigonometry,  and  Theory  of  Equations. 

Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  and  Modern  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. 

Twice  weekly. 

Elementary  Dynamics.  .  0nce  weekly. 

2d  Semester. 

Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  and  Modern  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions. 

Twice  weekly. 
Dynamics.  Once  weekly. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three  times  weekly. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.  Twice  weekly. 

2d  Semester. 

Differential  Equations  and  Elements  of  Finite  Differences. 

Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions;  or  Applied  Math- 
ematics. Twice  weekly. 
History  of  Mathematics.  0nce  weekly. 

The  lectures  in  the  Graduate  Course  will  be  varied  from  year  Graduate 
to  year;  so  that  while  each  year  will  be  complete  in  itself,  a  Course. 
graduate  may,  if  she  wish,  attend  for  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive semesters.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  will  be  announced 
by  the  instructors  some  weeks  previously,  and  will  be  regu- 
lated partly  by  the  requirements  of  those  proposing  to  take  the 
course. 

1st  Semester. 

Higher  Algebra .  Twice  weekly 

Geometry.  ^^  times  weekly 

2d  Semester. 

Two   courses   of  lectures  in  Analysis   and    Geometry   (e.  g., 
Theory  of  Numbers,  Quaternions,  Elliptic  and   Theta   Func- 
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tions) ;  the  lectures  in  these  courses  will  be  on  different  de- 
velopments of  the  subject  from  year  to  year. 

PHYSICS. 

The  courses  in  Physics  will  not  be  organized  until  a  new 
laboratory  has  been  built. 

A  course  of  experimental  lectures  on  Elementary  Physics  will 
precede  the  instruction  in  General  Chemistry.  These  lectures 
will  be  given  five  times  weekly  during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the 
first  semester.  The  subjects  considered  will  be  Mechanics,  Sound , 
Heat,  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity.  Exercises  in  Practical 
Physics  will  also  precede  the  laboratory  work  in  Chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Instruction  in  Chemistry  to  undergraduates  will  be  given  by 
means  of  lectures,  examinations,  and  laboratory  practice.  These 
courses  extend  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  consist  of  five 
lectures  and  a  minimum  of  six  hours'  laboratory  work  weekly 
during  both  years.  The  chief  object  of  these  courses  of  instruc- 
tion is  to  give  students  a  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of 
chemical  phenomena,  and  a  clear  conception  of  the -relations 
existing  between  observed  facts  and  the  general  theories  of  the 
science.  While  chemical  analysis  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  instruction  given  during  a  portion  of  the  course,  it  is  taught 
only  as  an  application  of  the  knowledge  of  chemical  facts  which 
the  student  has  already  acquired. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 
Major         Introduction  to  General  Chemistry.     Lectures.       Mve  times  weekly. 
Course.         Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

Until  the  department  of  Physics  is  organized,  the  lectures  on  General 
Chemistry  will  be  preceded  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  Elementary  Physics. 
The  first  ten  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  on  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat, 
Light,  and  Electricity. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  semester  the  subject  of  the  lectures  will  be  a 
general  introduction  to  chemistry.  The  more  important  properties  of  the 
elements  and  their  compounds  will  be  considered  and  a  thorough  study  will 
be  made  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  general  laws  of  chemical  action  are 
based. 
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Laboratory  work  will  also  begin  in  the  first  semester,  and  the  laboratory  will 
be  open  for  the  first  year's  students  six  hours  weekly.  This  practical  course 
will  begin  with  some  experiments  in  elementary  physics  which  are  intended 
to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  lecture-room  during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the 
semester.  The  practical  course  in  chemistry  will  then  begin  with  a  series  of 
exercises  in  manipulation  and  in  the  more  frequently  occurring  chemical 
operations.  The  students  will  be  taught  the  use  of  accurate  measuring  and 
weighing  apparatus  and  made  familiar  with  the  calculations  employed  in 
quantitative  work.  Analysis  will  be  taught  only  incidentally  and  not  as  the 
chief  object  of  the  science.  While  studying  the  more  important  properties  of 
the  elements  and  their  compounds,  considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  quantitative  relations  of  the  substances  with  which  the  students 
work. 

2d  Semester. 

General  Chemistry.     Lectures  and  Class  Exercises. 

Five  limes  weekly. 
IjaDOratOry  WOl'K.  Continued  as  in  first  semester. 

The  lecture-room  exercises  during  the  second  semester  will  be  a  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  in  a  syste- 
matic study  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of  the  more  important  elements 
and  compounds,  and  in  a  repetition  of  the  most  instructive  experiments  which 
have  been  performed  previously  in  the  lecture  room. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  and  exercises  on  Analytical  Chemistry.    Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  WOrk.  Eight  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  semester  of  the  second  year's  course  will  be  upon 
the  methods  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  Processes  for  the  detection,  separation, 
and  estimation  of  elements  will  be  considered. 

Throughout  the  year  the  students  work  in  the  laboratory  eight  hours  weekly. 
Their  work  will  be  upon  the  subjects  considered  in  the  lectures,  and  great  care 
is  taken  to  avoid  a  mere  mechanical  use  of  analytical  tables,  the  student  being 
encouraged  to  devise  analytical  methods  without  aid,  using  only  the  knowledge 
that  she  actually  possesses. 

2d  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Carbon  Compounds.  Five  hows  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Eighl  hours  weekly. 

The  subject  of  the  lectures  during  the  second  semester  will  be  the  chemistry 
of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  con- 
tinued as  in  the  first  semester,  the  greater  portion  of  the  course  being  devoted 
to  Analytical  Chemistry.  Toward  the  end  of  the  semester  a  few  of  the  typical 
carbon  compounds  will  be  prepared  and  studied  in  the  laboratory. 
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Graduate  Opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  are  provided 
Course.  for  graduate  students,  that  have  already  such  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  as  would  be  obtained  by  taking  the  two  years  of  work 
laid  down  for  undergraduates,  and  for  others  who,  although  not 
graduates,  are  competent  to  follow  the  advanced  courses  profit- 
ably. The  advanced  work  will  consist  in  exercises  intended 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  chemical 
methods  and  operations,  in  difficult  and  typical  preparations, 
and  in  researches  on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  students  will 
be  required  to  become  familiar  with  the  literature  bearing  on 
their  practical  work.  A  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will 
therefore  be  necessary.  There  will  also  be  lectures  from  time  to 
time  upon  selected  topics,  and  upon  the  more  recent  researches 
in  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  principal  chemical  journals  are  kept  on  file  in  the  chemi- 
cal library,  and  advanced  students  will  be  required  to  read  and 
report  upon  the  more  important  articles.  The  laboratory  will 
be  open  for  such  students  from  9  a.m.  until  5  p.m.  daily  except 
Saturdays. 

BIOLOGY. 

Two  undergraduate  major  courses  are  offered  in  Biology,  both 
of  which  begin  with  a  general  comparative  study  of  animals 
and  plants  (General  Biology).  After  the  first  semester  students 
may  devote  especial  attention  to  the  biology  of  animals  or  to 
that  of  plants  at  their  option,  passing  on  to  courses  in  Compara- 
tive Zoology,  Botany,  Embryology,  and  Physiology.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  sea-side  laboratory  for  the  study  of  marine  animals 
and  plants  will  soon  be  established.  This  will  be  open  to  under- 
graduates as  well  as  to  those  of  more  advanced  standing,  and  is 
intended  to  supplement  the  regular  work  of  the  year,  allowance 
being  made  for  time  thus  spent. 

Students  that  intend  ultimately  to  enter  upon  the  professional 
study  of  medicine  are  referred  to  the  statement  on  page  20. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

General  Biology. 

Five  lectures  or  class  exercises,  with  a  minimum  of  six  hours'  laboratory  practice  weekly  through- 
out the  first  half  of  the  semester,  afterwards  three  times  weekly. 

This  course  comprises  a  broad  comparative  study  of  living  things  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  relations  between  animals  and  plants  and  between  the 
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organism  and  its  environment.  It  is  the  object  of  the  lectures  to  give  the  stu- 
dent clear  conceptions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  vital  structure  and 
action,  the  outlines  of  general  classification,  and  the  relations  of  the  biological 
sciences  to  one  another  and  to  other  branches  of  science.  The  laboratory  prac- 
tice is  designed  to  cultivate  the  power  of  exact  observation,  to  enable  the  student 
as  far  as  possible  to  examine  for  herself  the  facts  discussed  in  the  lectures,  and 
to  impart  a  practical  knowledge  of  methods  of  work  with  microscope,  scalpel, 
and  reagents. 

In  the  first  semester  the  student  will  examine  a  number  of  animals  and 
plants,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  natural  and  progressive  introduction  to  the 
general  principles  of  Biology.  After  certain  general  preliminary  studies  on 
familiar  and  highly  organized  forms,  the  student  makes  a  detailed  examination 
of  unicellular  organisms,  including  the  study  of  bacteria  and  the  germ-theory 
of  disease,  and  from  them  proceeds  gradually  to  the  complex  conditions  of 
structure  and  function  found  in  higher  plants  and  animals. 

The  work  necessarily  involves  an  accurate  study  of  vital  phenomena  in  detail, 
which  alone  can  form  the  groundwork  of  any  real  discipline  in  the  science. 
The  student  is,  however,  led  as  far  as  possible  to  regard  facts  as  illustrations  of 
more  general  biological  truths,  and  to  estimate  the  importance  of  these  truths 
beyond  the  immediate  field  of  the  specialist. 

Elementary  Human  Physiology.  Lectures  or  class  exercises, 
with  practical  demonstrations.  Twice  weekly. 

This  course  of  about  fourteen  lectures  considers  the  more  important  facts  of 
human  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  will  treat  of  the  essentials  rather  than  the 
minutiae  of  the  subject,  dealing  only  with  such  facts  as  should  be  familiar  to 
every  educated  person. 

2d  Semester. 

General  Biology  (continued).  Lectures  or  class  exercises,  with 
laboratory  work. 

Five  hours  weekly  during  the  first  half-semester,  afterwards  three  times  weekly. 

The  student  will  study  the  biology  of  higher  plants  and  animals,  including 
the  embryology  of  the  chick. 

Elementary  Botany.  Plant  Analysis  and  Classification,  with 
laboratory  practice,  by  Emily  L.  Gregory,  Associate  in  Botany. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 
In  this  course  the  student  will  be  taught  to  collect  and  analyze  plants,  and 
will  study  the  classification  of  flowering  plants. 

Second  Year. 

ANIMAL  MORPHOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1st  Semester. 

Comparative  Zoology.  Lectures  or  other  class  exercises,  with 
a  minimum  of  six  hours'  laboratory  work.  five  times  weekiy_ 
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This  course  extends  the  work  of  the  first  year  so  as  to  include  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life.  The  lectures  will  deal  in  part 
with  the  relations  of  animals  to  one  another,  and  to  extinct  forms  of  life  as 
shown  in  their  structure  and  mode  of  development ;  in  part  with  their  rela- 
tions to  their  present  and  past  environments,  their  habits,  instincts,  general 
physiology,  and  geographical  distribution. 

In  the  laboratory  a  certain  option  will  be  allowed,  and  students  will,  to  some 
extent,  work  independently  of  one  another.  All  will  make  dissections  of 
typical  forms  illustrating  the  leading  groups  of  animals.  A  moderate  amount 
of  work  will  be  required  in  systematic  zoology  (the  determination  of  species 
from  standard  manuals)  to  teach  the  student  how  to  name  and  classify  animals, 
and  to  learn  the  relation  between  species,  genera,  and  the  higher  groups. 
Students  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  medicine  are  recommended  to  devote 
especial  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  higher  vertebrates  and  to  human  and 
comparative  osteology.  Others  may  make  a  more  general  study  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  microscopic  structure,  with  courses  of  reading  under  suitable 
guidance. 

2d  Semester. 

Advanced  Physiology  and  Histology.  Lectures  or  other  class 
exercises,  with  a  minimum  of  six  hours'  laboratory  work. 

Three  tunes  iveekly. 
Lectures  on  the  special  physiology  of  man  and  higher  animals.  The  labo- 
ratory course  will  consist  mainly  of  the  microscopical  examination  of  organs 
and  tissues  (Histology),  with  practice  in  the  preparation  of  permanent  micro- 
scopic specimens,  and  in  other  histological  methods.  The  laboratory  will  be 
furnished  with  a  small  equipment  of  physiological  apparatus  for  demonstrations 
and  for  simple  experiments  by  the  students. 

Advanced  Biology.    Lectures  on  special  and  theoretical  topics. 

Twice  weekly. 
In  this  course  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  some  of  the  more  interesting 
questions  of  theoretical  Biology,  and  the  lectures  will  include  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects which  may,  in  part,  be  suggested  by  the  students  themselves.  Some  of 
the  lectures  will  consider  special  problems,  such  as  the  migration  of  birds,  the 
fertilization  of  flowers  by  insects,  protective  resemblance  and  mimicry,  deep- 
sea  life,  instinct  and  intelligence,  the  life  of  animal  communities,  etc  In  the 
main,  however,  they  will  consist  of  discussions  of  the  broader  philosophical 
problems  of  Biology,  including  such  subjects  as  heredity,  variation,  adaptation, 
the  metamorphosis  of  animals,  and  related  topics,  together  with  some  histor- 
ical account  of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  by  the  past  and  present 
leaders  of  the  science.  Courses  of  reading  will  be  recommended  in  connection 
with  the  lectures. 

Graduate       Advanced  courses  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  Histology,  Em- 
Co  urse.     bryology,  and  Botany  are  offered  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr 
or  of  other  colleges,  and  to  other  qualified  students.      These 
courses  consist  in  part  of  lectures  and  recitations,  but  mainly 
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of  less  formal  instruction  in  the  laboratory,  with  courses  of 
practical  study  and  reading  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructors. 
A  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  highly  desirable  for 
students  in  these  courses. 

BOTANY. 
First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Identical  with  first  semester  of  the  course  in  General  Biology,      Major 
see  page  36.  Course. 

2d  Semester. 

General  Morphology.     Lectures  and  class  exercises. 

Three,  times  weekly  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 

Elements  of  Anatomy.     Lectures  and  class  exercises. 

Twice  weekly. 

Systematic  Botany  (Phanerogams).  Lectures  and  class  ex- 
ercises from  the  middle  to  the  close  of  the  semester. 

Three  limes  weekly. 

The  work  in  General  Morphology  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  organs  of  higher  plants.  The  lectures  on  Syste- 
matic Botany  will  include  a  description  of  the  principal  families,  a  special 
treatment  of  interesting  forms  and  a  general  review  of  the  entire  Phanero- 
gamic group.  A  minimum  of  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  will  be  required 
throughout  the  semester.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  laboratory  work  to  give 
the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  various  groups  and 
of  the  basis  of  classification.  Sufficient  attention  will  be  given  to  the  elemen- 
tary work  of  plant  analysis  to  insure  skill  and  correctness. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Vascular  Cryptogams,   including   Bryophytes.      Lectures   or 

ClaSS  exercises.  Three  times  weekly  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester.  ■ 

Physiology,  including  practical  experiments  in  the  labora- 
tory, lectures  and  class  exercises.  Twice  weekly. 
Alga?  and  Fungi,  lectures  and  exercises. 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

2d  Semester. 

Alga?  and  Fungi  (continued). 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  first,  half  of  the  semester. 
Physiology  (continued  ) .  Twice  weekly  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 

Systematic  Botany  (Cryptogams),  exercises. 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

Special  treatment  of  various  systems,  lectures. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 
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The  work  of  this  year  leads  downward  from  the  higher,  but  easily  studied 
plants,  to  the  more  intricate  and  interesting  forms,  the  natural  development 
being  followed  in  reverse  order.  The  student  will  be  shown  the  relation 
between  vascular  cryptogams  and  the  lowest  phanerogams,  and  proceed 
through  the  study  of  typical  forms  to  that  of  the  lowest  plant  organisms. 
The  last  half  of  the  semester  is  given  to  a  general  view  of  the  whole  crypto- 
gamic  group  and  the  classification  of  the  higher  forms,  especially  ferns, 
mosses  and  lichens. 

HYGIENE. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  on  Hygiene  and  Physiology  which 
are  included  in  the  minor  course  in  Philosophy,  five  lectures  on 
practical  hygiene  will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  by 
Dr.  Anna  E.  Broomall,  consulting  physician  of  the  college. 

Gymna-  The  gymnasium,  see  page  41,  is  open  for  the  use  of  students 
stum.  from  9  AM>  to  10  p.m.  daily.  Attendance  is  voluntary.  Before 
admission  to  the  gymnasium  each  student  must  be  examined 
by  the  Directress  with  reference  to  physical  development,, 
strength  of  heart  and  lungs,  and  hereditary  tendencies.  The 
exercises  prescribed  will  be  strictly  individual,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  physical  development  of  the  student ;  their  effect  will 
be  tested  by  half-yearly  examinations,  and  great  pains  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  over-exertion. 

ART. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Art  will  be  arranged 
later,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  every  student  to  attend  them 
before  the  close  of  her  college  course.  They  will  be  illustrated 
by  photographs. 

There  will  be  instruction  in  drawing  for  those  students  who 
do  not  possess  the  necessary  proficiency. 


Opportu-  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Founder  that  the  college  should  be 
nities  for  pervaded  by  a  simple  and  practical  Christianity,  and  an 
Worship,  endeavor  will  be  made  to  promote  this  end. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  college  there  are  churches  of  various 

denominations  and  a  Friends'  Meeting  House.     There  will  be 

daily  morning  worship  in  the  college. 
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COLLEGE    BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Station ;  the  neighboring  country  is  agreeable  and 
very  healthful,  and  toward  the  west  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of 
hills.  The  college  grounds  cover  forty  acres,  and  include  planted 
lawns  and  tennis  courts;  they  are  surrounded  by  private  villas. 

Taylor  Hall,  a  large  building  of  Port  Deposit  stone,  contains 
the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories,  and  the  offices  of  administra- 
tion. Around  this  building  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to 
erect  halls  or  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  students ;  de- 
scriptions of  Merion  Hall  and  of  Radnor  Hall  are  annexed  to 
the  present  Program.  The  Gymnasium  is  the  most  commodious 
yet  provided  for  women.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  gymnastic 
exercises,  with  a  running  or  walking  track  for  use  in  rainy 
weather,  a  room  for  the  Directress,  to  which  is  attached  another 
for  the  examination  and  record  of  the  physical  development  of 
the  students,  and  bath  rooms  for  use  after  exercise.  It  is  open 
to  the  students  at  all  times.  This  gymnasium  has  been  built  in 
accordance  with  the  system  of  Dr.  Sargent;  it  is  furnished  with 
his  complete  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Directress 
who  has  completed  his  course  of  instruction. 

Near  the  college  is  a  large  Hotel,  accommodating  three  hun- 
dred guests,  a  Telegraph  Office,  Adams'  Express  Office,  and 
United  States  Money  Order  Office.  There  are  good  roads  in 
every  direction.  Riding  horses  and  phaetons  may  be  kept  at  a 
livery  stable  near  the  college. 
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Academic  Appointments. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  M.D.,  President  of  the  College. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University.  1877;  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1S77-7S;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1879-82 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1882 ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
de  France,  1883. 

Emily  L.  Gregory,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Botany. 

L.B.,  Cornell  University.  1881 ;  private  student  in  the  botanical  laboratories  of  Professor 
Wigand,  University  of  Marburg,  of  Professor  Reinke,  University  of  Gottingen,  and  of 
Professor  Schwendener,  University  of  Berlin,  1881-83;  private  student  in  botanical 
laboratory  of  Professor  Goodale,  Harvard  University,  and  in  charge  of  the  laboratory 
work  of  the  Harvard  Annex,  1883-84;  Teacher  of  Botany  in  Smith  College,  1884  ;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Zurich,  1886. 

Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Ph.B.,  Yale  College.  1878;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1S79-81 ;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1881 ;  Assistant  in  Biology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1881-82;  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Leipsic,  and  at  the 
Biological  Station,  Naples,  1882-83;  Lecturer  on  Biology,  Williams  College,  Mass., 
1883-84;  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lincoln,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors.  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  18S0 ;  B.Sc,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  1882;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
1880-84;  lectured  in  connection  with  Newnham  College,  1880-83 ;  D.Sc,  University  "of 
London,  1885. 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pi-y'essor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit, 

and,  Comparative  Philology. 

A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1878;  Fellow  in  Literature,  Columbia  College,  1878-81,;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1878-81;  University  of  Berlin,  1880;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic, 
1881;  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1881  ;  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Instructor 
in  Zend  in  Columbia  College,  1881-84. 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1878,  University  of  Leipsic,  1881-82;  University  of  Bonn,  1882; 
American  School  of  Classical  studies,  Athens  1882-83;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Munich. 

1SS4. 

Edward  H.  Keiser,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

S.B. ,  Swarthmore  College,  1880;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  Swarthmore  College,  1880-81  ; 
S.M..  Swarthmore  College,  1881  :  Fellow  in  Chemistry.  John  Hopkins  University, 
1882-84;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1884  :  studen  it  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Freiberg,  Saxony,  1884;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv, 
1884-85. 

Woodroav  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Hisiory  and  Political  Science. 

A. B., Princeton  College,  1879, and  A.M..  1882;  studied  common, statute, and  international 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  1879-81;  Fellow  in  History;  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 18S3-84  ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886. 

J.  James  Sturzinger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bona  nee  Languages. 

Wylen,  Switzerland.  University  of  Marburg,  1875-76:  University  of  Leipsic,  1876-77; 
s.nbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1S77-78 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1879: 
studied  in  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  1879-81 ;  Privatdocent  at  the  University 
of  Bonn,  1882-85. 
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Hermann   Collitz,  Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor   of  German   Literature  and 

Language. 

Bleckede,  Hanover.  Germany.  University  of  Gottingen,  1875-78;  University  of  Berlin, 
1878-81:  Ph.D.,  University"  of  Gottingen,  1878;  Privatdoeent  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  1885-86. 

Charles  A.  Perkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  {elect)  in  Physics.* 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1879  ;  Fellow  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1883-84,  and 
Ph.D.,  1884  ;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-87. 

Rose  Chamberlin,  Instructor  in  French  and  German.    . 

Gr;at  Yarmouth,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Newnham  College  (Mediaeval  and 
Modern  Languages  Tripos,  First  Class)  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1886. 

Frederic  S.  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  {elect)  in  Physiology  and  Histology.* 

A. B.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1S78.  and  A.M.,  1881;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1885  ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1885-86. 

Moses  S.  Slaughter,  A.M.,  Instructor  (elect)  in  Latin* 

A.B.,  Asbury  University.  Indiana,  1883,  and  A.M.,  1886;  Fellow  in  Latin,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1885-87. 

Elizabeth  McCall,  Librarian. 

Studied  under  Professor  Melvil  Dewey,  of  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Library 
Study,  1885. 

Carolyn  C.  Ladd,  Directress  of  the  Gymnasium. 

Studied  under  Dr.  Sargent,  1884-S5 ;  student  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Anna  E.  Broomall,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  of  the  College. 
Professor  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

George  S.  Ftjllerton,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Psychology  and  Logic. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J.  Bendel  Harris,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Haverford  College ;  late 
Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

* Lecturer  in  Physiological  Psychology. 

* Instructor  in.  History. 

*  To  be  appointed  at  a  later  date. 


Lecturers  for  the  years  1885-86  and  1886-87. 

Willtam  Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  Wolfe  Expedition  to  Assyria. 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Assyria  (one  lecture). 

Henry  Blackburn,  Editor  of  Academy  Notes. 
Art  Painting  in  Water  Colors  (one  lecture). 

Melvil  Dewey,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Library  Economy,  and  Chief  Librarian  of 

the  Columbia  College  Library. 
How  to  Use  a  Library  (one  lecture). 

Rodolfo  Lanctani,  Director  of  Excavations  in  Borne  for  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Palace  of  the  Caesars;  The  House  of  the  Vestal  Virgins;    Recent  Discoveries  of 
Works  of  Art.    (Three  lectures). 

*  To  take  effect  in  the  autumn  of  1887. 
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Lecturers,  as  far  as  appointed,  for  1887-88. 

Arthur   L.  Frothixgham,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Archaeology  in  Princeton 

College;  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Archceology. 

Greek  and  Roman  Architecture  (lectures,  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon,  fortnightly, 
beginning  after  the  winter  recess  and  continuing  till  the  close  of  the  academic 
year,  see  page  26). 


Holders  of  Fellowships. 

Jane  M.  Bancroft, Fellow  in  History,  1885-86. 

West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Pb.B..  Syracuse  University,  1877;  Ph. M..  1880;  and 
Ph.D.,  1884;  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  1877-85 ;  student  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  1886-87. 

Kitty  Augusta  Gage, Fellow  in  Greek,  18S5-86. 

Wilton,  New  Hampshire.  A.B.,  Boston  University,  1878  ;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1885  ; 
Teacher  of  Classics  in  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Mary  Gwiss, Fellow  in  English,  1885-87. 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  1882. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon, Fellow  in  History,  1886-87. 

Fulton,  New  York.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1876,  and  A.M.,  1883  ;  Teacher  of  His- 
tory in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1883-86. 

Sarah  E;  Sattertiiwaite, Fellow  in  Greek,  1886-87. 

Adrian,  Michigan.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1886. 

Effie  A.  Southworth, Fellow  in  Biology,  1885-86. 

North  Collins,  New  York.  S.B..  University  of  Michigan,  1885  ;  Fellow  in  Biologv,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1885-86,  and  Student-Assistant  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  1886-87. 

Anne  A.  Stewart, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1886-87. 

West  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  Studied  in  University  College,  London,  1880-82;  S.B.,  Dal- 
housie'College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1886. 

Ella  C.  Williams, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1885-86. 

Watkins,  New  York.  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1880;  studied  under  Professor 
Schwartz,  of  Gottingen,  nineteen  months,  18S3-85;  in  residence  at  Newnham  College 
during  the  spring  term  of  1884;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Moses'  School,  647 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Bryx  Mawe  College,  situated  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania, 
ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  endowed  by  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Taylor,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  proposed  to  found  an 
institution  of  learning  for  the  "advanced  education"  of  women, 
which  should  afford  them  "  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  edu- 
cation which  are  so  freely  offered  to  young  men."  The  site  of 
the  college  was  purchased  and  the  buildings  were  begun  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1880.  In  the  same  year 
the  college  was  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  invested  with  power  to  confer  degrees.  A 
circular  of  information  was  issued  by  the  Trustees  in  1883.  A 
President  and  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty  were  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1884.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1884  plans  were 
matured  and  appointments  made  in  the  Faculty  ;  in  the  autumn 
a  second  circular  of  information  was  issued,  and  an  office  at 
which  to  receive  applications  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  The 
courtesy  of  the  presiding  officers  and  instructors  of  existing 
universities  and  colleges  facilitated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
prevalent  collegiate  systems ;  and  the  domestic  organization  of 
the  women's  colleges,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesle}',  received 
careful  consideration.  To  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ac- 
knowledgment is  especially  clue,  since  from  it  has  been  bor- 
rowed the  system  of  major  and  minor  electives  in  fixed  combi- 
nation. In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  program  was  issued,  and 
the  college  opened  for  instruction  in  the  following  autumn  with 
forty -four  students. 

The  present  academic  year  closes  6th  mo.,  June,  10th,  1887.         College 
The  lectures  and  class-work  of  the  third  academic  year  will  Calendar 

begin  10th  mo.,  October,  3rd,  1887,  at  9  o'clock,  and  will  end 

6th  mo.,  June,  8th.  1888,  at  3  o'clock. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  will  be  held  during  the  week 

preceding  the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  and  also  during 

the  last  week  of  each  academic  year. 
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In  the  year  1887-8  the  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 


6th  mo.,  June,  1887. 

7. 

Algebra, 

Geometry,  ....... 


9—12 
3—6 


Arithmetic, 9 — lOi 

English, 10£— 12J 

(Greek, 3 — 6 

Elements  of  some 
Science, 3 — 5 


Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 
French, 


9—12 
2—3 
3—6 


10. 

History, 

Solid  Geometry  and 

Trigonometry, 
German, 


9—11 
10—1 


9th  mo.,  September,  1887. 

28.- 
Algebra, 9 — 12 


Geometry, 


3—6 


29. 


Arithmetic, 9 — 10^ 

English,      ......  10  \— 12  \ 

(  Greek, 3—6 

-!  Elements  of  some 

I      Science,       .     .      .     .  3 — 5 


30. 

Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 
French, 

October  1. 


History, 

Solid  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry, 
3 — "6  '  German,       .... 


9—12 
2—3 
3—6 


9—11 

10—1 
3—6 


There  will  be  a  winter  recess  from  12th  mo.,  December,  22d, 
to  1st  mo.,  January,  4th,  inclusive ;  and  a  spring  recess  from 
3d  mo.,  March,  30th,  to  4th  mo.,  April,  6th,  inclusive. 

The  first  semester  will  end  2d  mo.,  February,  10th ;  half-yearly 
examinations  will  be  held  during  the  last  week  of  the  semester, 
and,  instead  of  the  usual  recess  at  Washington's  birthday,  there 
will  be  a  recess  of  two  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
semester,  2d  mo,,  February,  15th. 


Admission      Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  President. 

Three  classes  of  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  lectures  and 
class-work  of  the  college;  namely,  graduate  students,  under- 
graduate students,  and  hearers. 


Graduate  students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some  Graduate 
college  of  acknowledged  standing.  They  may  pursue  the  ad-  students' 
vanced  or  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  college,  although  the 
instructors  in  the  several  departments  may  require  of  them  cer- 
tain introductory  or  auxiliary  studies;  they  are,  moreover,  en- 
titled to  personal  guidance  and  direction,  supervision  of  their 
general  reading  and  furtherance  of  their  investigations,  from  the 
instructors.  Their  needs  will  be  considered  in  the  arrangement 
of  new  courses  of  lectures. 

The  most  distinguished  place  among  graduate  students  will  Fellows. 
be  held  by  the  Fellows.  Five  Fellowships  are  awarded  annually 
— one  in  Greek,  one  in  English,  one  in  Mathematics,  one  in 
History  and  one  in  Biology.  They  are  awarded  as  an  honor, 
and  are  intended  to  be  an  indorsement  of  previous  attain- 
ments ;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition,  a  furnished  room 
in  the  college  buildings,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  yearly.*  They  are  open  to  graduates  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing.  No  , 
one  may  compete  that  has  not  a  college  degree  or  a  certifi- 
cate of  prolonged  study  under  well-known  instructors;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  Fellowship  will  be  given  to  the  candi- 
date that  has  studied  longest  or  whose  work  affords  the  best 
promise  of  future  success.  All  applications  should  be  made  as 
early  as  possible,  and  must  be  made  by  the  15th  of  April  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  Fellowship  is  desired.  Blank 
forms  will  be  forwarded  to  the  applicant,  A  definite  answer  will 
be  given  within  four  weeks  from  the  last  date  fixed  for  applica- 
tion. The  holder  of  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to  show,  by  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis,  or  in  some  other  manner,  that  her  studies 
have  not  been  without  result,  All  Fellows  may  study  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  Fellowship  being  counted, 
for  this  purpose,  as  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Undergraduate  students  must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements     TJnder- 
for  matriculation.     The  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach-  iwaduate 
elor  of  Arts  are  stated  on  page  14.     Those  students,  that  do  not 
wish  to  study  for  a  degree,  are  required  to  enrol  themselves  as 
special  students  ;  they  will,  nevertheless,  in  the  event  of  a  change    Special 
of  plan  be  credited  with  such  of  their  studies  as  may  have  coin-  Students. 
cided  with  the  studies  leading  to  a  degree.     Attention  is  called 

*  Board  will  be  charged  at  the  regular  college  rates  of  $150  for  the  scholastic  year. 
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to  the  fact  that  the  Group  system  enables  all  candidates  for  a 
degree  to  specialize  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

Hearers.  Hearers  will  be  excused  from  passing  the  matriculation  exam- 
ination; but  they  will  be  strictly  distinguished  from  matriculates, 
and  will  not  be  entitled  to  reside  in  the  college.  They  must  be 
women  of  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must  furnish  proof 
that  they  have  at  some  time  pursued  the  studies  included  in  the 
matriculation  examination.  They  must  satisfy  the  several  in- 
structors that  they  can  profit  by  the  courses  that  they  desire 
to  follow,  and  their  admission  to  recitations,  examinations,  and 
laboratory  exercises,  will  depend  on  the  express  consent  of  the 
instructor  in  charge.  Hearers  differ  moreover  from  special 
students  in  that  they  are  not  recognized  by  the  College,  and  can 
receive  only  such  certificates  of  collegiate  stud}r  as  may  be  given 
them  by  the  several  instructors.     They  cannot  receive  degrees. 


Examina- 
tion for 

31atricu- 
lation. 


The  examination  for  Matriculation  will  also  be  open  to  those 
who  wish  to  take  it  as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  elementary 
studies,  but  have  no  intention  of  entering  the  college. 

Candidates  may  divide  the  examination  between  two  succes- 
sive years;  if,  however,  more  than  one  calendar  year- and  the 
summer  recess  elapse  between  the  two  parts  of  the  examination, 
the  first  part  of  the  examination  must  be  repeated. 

Every  candidate  for  matriculation  that  does  not  present  a 
certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  college  or  university 
of  acknowledged  standing,  must  be  examined  in  the  following- 
subjects,  omitting,  should  she  desire  to  do  so,  German  or  French, 
or  Greek  (any  one  of  them),  but  not  Latin,  and  in  no  case  present- 
ing for  examination  less  than  three  languages,  exclusive  of  Eng- 
lish :* 

Mathematics.  (1)  Arithmetic.  Since  many  complicated 
parts  of  arithmetic  are  simplified  and  explained  by  the  study 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  candidates  are  advised  to  offer  only 
the    following    portions    of    school-arithmetic :     Fundamental 


*  But  candidates  that  have  passed  the  Harvard  University  examinations  for  women  held 
in  Cambridge,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati  will  be  admitted,  whenever  the  ex- 
amination has  covered  the  same  or  equal  ground  in  the  subjects  required  for  matriculation 
iu  the  college.  The  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  another  college  of  acknowledged 
standing  will  be  accepted  under  similar  limitations.    In  no  other  cases  will  certificates  be 


accepted. 
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Rules  ;  Fractions ;  Decimals  ;  Discount ;  Percentage  ;  Simple 
and  Compound  Interest ;  Proportion  ;  Compound  Numbers  and 
the  Metric  System,  all  tables  necessary  to  the  student  being 
given;  Square  Root.  (2)  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions ;  Ratio ;  Proportion  ;  Variation ;  Arithmetical  and  Geo- 
metrical Progression.     (3)  Plane  Geometry. 

All  candidates  that  do  not  in  addition  to  the  above  present  Solid  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry  must  pursue  these  branches  in  the  college  and  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  them  before  receiving  a  degree.  It  is  especially  recommended 
that  those  intending  to  elect  mathematical  courses  should  pass  the  entire 
matriculation  examination  in  mathematics.  These  candidates  are  advised  to 
confine  themselves  to  Algebra ;  Plane  Geometry  of  the  straight  line  and  the 
circle;  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  More  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  pure  geometrical  methods,  than  from  a  little 
knowledge  of  Analytical  Geometry. 

Note.  Students  whose  matriculation  examination  has  included  either  Solid  Geometry,  or 
Trigonometry,  or  both,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which  others  must  subsequently  spend 
upon  these  sludies. 

Latin.  (1)  Grammar  and  Composition.  There  will  be  ques- 
tions testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar, 
including  prosody,  and  translation  of  English  into  Latin.  (2) 
Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I.— IV.  Cicero,  seven  orations,  includ- 
ing the  four  against  Catiline.  (3)  Virgil,  iEneid,  Books  I.- VI. 
(or  the  Eclogues  and  five  books  of  the  iEneid). 

Note  1.  Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read 
(a)  Cicero,  at  least  four  orations,  (&)  Virgil,  at  least  three  books  of  the  iEneid. 

Note  2.  The  so-called  Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  as  explained  in  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Latin  Grammar,  is  recommended. 

Note  3.  As  many  schools  are  introducing  the  "  natural  method  "  as  a  substitute  for  thorough 
grammatical  training,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  special  stress  will  be  laid  on  an  ac- 
curate and  ready  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms.  A  knowledge  of  paradigms  and  parts  of 
irregular  verbs  will  be  insisted  upon. 

Note  4.  The  examination  in  Latin  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only  :  (a)  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  Csesar  and  Cicero  ;  (6)  Virgil  and  sight  reading. 

Greek.  (1)  Grammar  and  Composition.  Simple  Greek  Com- 
position (White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  and  Jones's  Exercises 
in  Greek  Prose, or  equivalents).  (2)  Xenophon,  Anabasis, Books 
I.-IV.  (3)  Iliad,  Books  I.-IIL,  with  questions  on  grammar 
suggested  by  the  text.  Translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages 
from  Xenophon  and  the  Iliad,  with  due  allowance  for  unusual 
words.     • 

Notel.  Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read 
(a)  Homer,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Iliad,  (6)  Xenophon,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  Memorabilia. 

Notel.  The  examination  in  Greek  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only:  (ti) 
Grammar,  Composition,  and  Xenophon;  (6)  Iliad  and  sight  reading. 
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French.  There  will  be  three  examinations  in  French,  one 
to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  pronunciation  and  ordinary 
grammatical  forms,  the  other  two  her  power  to  read  at  sight 
ordinary  French  prose  and  verse. 

Note  1.  For  the  examination  in  reading  no  texts  are  assigned,  the  examination  being  in- 
tended to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  read  any  ordinary  French  whatsoever.  Candidates 
preparing  for  these  examinations  are  advised  to  acquire  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  possible. 

Note  2.  The  examination  in  French  cannot  be  divided. 

German.  The  examination  in  German  will  be  precisely 
similar  to  that  in  French,  and  will  test  the  candidate's  pro- 
nunciation, knowledge  of  ordinary  grammatical  forms,  and 
ability  to  read  ordinary  German  at  sight. 

Note  1.  The  examination  in  German  cannot  be  divided. 

Note  2.  The  candidate  may  omit  one  of  the  three  languages,  Greek,  French  or  German, 
selecting  Greek  and  French,  or  Greek  and  German,  or  French  and  German. 

History.  The  outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and  the 
United  States ;  or  the.  outlines  of  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Note  1.  Students  that  expect  to  enter  the  classical  courses  are  advised  to  offer  the  outlines 
of  Greek  and  Roman  History.  All  others  are  advised  to  offer  the  outlines  of  English  and 
United  States  History. 

Note  2.  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  Thompson's  History  of  England,  Dr. 
Smith's  Shorter  History  of  Greece,  and  Leighton's  History  of  Kome  are  recommended. 

English.     Each  candidate  for  matriculation  will  be  required 
to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English,  and  to  write  a  short  com- ' 
position  upon  a  subject  assigned  by  the  examiner.     The  com- 
position must  be  correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  ex- 
pression and  general  arrangement. 

In  1887  candidates  should  be  familiar  with  the  following 
works,  from  one  of  which  the  subject  will  be  taken:  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  (his  character  as  described  in  the  Spectator,  papers  2,  6, 
36,  106-118,  122,  and  so  forth) ;  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero  Wor- 
ship; Matthew  Arnold,  On  Translating  Homer;  Keats,  Hyperion; 
Wordsworth,lja,oda,mi&;  Tennyson, Tithonus,  Ulysses  and  Tiresias. 

In  1888  a  knowledge  of  Abbott's  "  How  to  write  Clearly  "  will 
be  expected.;  candidates  should  also  be  familiar  with  Burke, 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution;  Landor,  The  Citation 
and  Examination  of  William  Shakespeare;  Chaucer,  The  Knight's 
Tale. 

Note.  A  critical  study  of  the  works  is  not  required. 

Natural  Science.  All  candidates  must  pass  an  examination 
in  the  elements  of  Physical  Geography. 

Note.  Guyot's  Physical  Geography  is  recommended. 
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Candidates  that  omit  Greek  must  also  pass  an  examination 
in  the  elements  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany  or  Physiology. 

Note.    Balfour  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics,  Roscoe.'s  Primer  of  Chemistry,  Gray's  "  How 
Plants  Grow,"  and  Foster's  Primer  of  Physiology  are  strongly  recommended. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  requirements  for  ma-  Tabular  State- 
triculation  is  appended  for  the  convenience  of  the  candidate :        EeaS-emmts 

All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  in  the  following  three  for    , 

Matriculation. 

groups : 

I.  II.  HI. 

r  Arithmetic,  1.  ( /Grammar  and  Compositions  History,  I. 

Mathematics  J  Algebra,  1.  Latin}  ^Caesar  and  Cicero,  '  English.  1. 

(  Plane  Geometry,  1.  (.   Virgil  and  sight  reading,  1.  Science,l. 

All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  in  one  of  the  following 

groups : 

IV.  IV.  IV. 

r  Gram,  and  Comp.,  "i  (  Gram,  and  Comp.,  "i  (  Grammar,  ~\ 

Greek<  Xenophon,  J2-  Greek  <  Xenophon,  J2-  French  J  Prose,  >  3. 

,     (  Iliadandsightreadin<r,l.  ,     (.  Iliad  and  sight  reading,!.  (  Poetrv,       J 

and        „  °  and     ,  _,  =  -    and 

( Grammar,  >  or  C  Grammar,  ~v  or  /-Grammar,^ 

French  I  Prose,  1 3.  German  \  Prose,  1 3.  German  \  Prose,  L  3. 

( Poetry,       J  I  Poetry,       J  ( Poetry,       J 

The  figures  attached  to  the  required  subjects  show  the  sections  into  which 
the  examination  is  divided,  the  figure  1,  for  example,  shows  that  the  subject 
is  regarded  as  one  section,  and  so  forth.  Where  a  bracket  precedes  the  figure, 
the  subjects  enclosed  by  the  bracket  cannot  be  separated  in  the  examination. 
Should  the  candidates  pass  in  fewer  than  four  sections  in  the  first  division  of 
the  examination,  the  entire  examination  must  be  repeated. 

The  candidate  may  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects,  and  if  not  ex- 
amined, must  pursue  them  in  college: 

/•     Greek  (as  above) 

•  or 

Advanced     (  Solid  Geometry  A  fourth   J 

Mathematics  \  Plane  Trigonometry  language,    \  ' 

1  or 

\    German  (as  above) 

All  subjects  potentially  included  in  the  examination  for  ad-    Remarks  on 
mission  are  regarded  by  the  college  as  preparatory  and  non-  Examination 
collegiate.     The  college  course  of  instruction  in  mathematics,        lotion 
for  example,  does  not  include  but  presupposes  trigonometry  ; 
the  courses  in  French  and  German  presuppose  a  reading  knowl- 
edge, of  these  languages. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  student  to  offer,  at 
entrance',  advanced  mathematics,  and  if  possible  all  four  lan- 
guages ;  remembering  that  even  to  fail  in  such  of  these  examina- 
tions as  are  not  strictly  obligatory,  will  not  affect  the  candidate- 
collegiate  standing,  and  that  to  pass  them  successfully  would 
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leave  her  nearly  free  for  elective  study  under  the  Group  system 
and  for  true  collegiate  work.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
in  the  organization  of  the  collegiate  courses  ;  and  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  the  time  of  students  within  the  college  should  be 
needlessly  withdrawn  from  these  and  spent  upon  preparatory 
work. 

Studies         No  student  will  be  graduated  who  does  not  at  the  time  of 

Leadtnglo  graduation  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  French  and 

the  Degree  &  *-  . 

of  Bach e-  German   and    some   acquaintance   with    Greek.      The    College 

lor  of  Arts,  provides  beginners'  classes,  five  times  weekly  throughout  one 
year,  for  those  students  who  in  the  examination  for  matricula- 
tion may  have  omitted  Greek,  French  or  German  ;  but  attend- 
ance on  these  classes  is  not  obligatory,  the  student  being  free  to 
make  good  her  deficiencies  by  private  reading. 

The  following  courses  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Required      English,  see  page  27. 

Science,  or  Science  and  History,  i.  e.,  any  one  of  the  major  courses, 
or  two  of  the  following  minor  courses  in  Science:  Physics,  see 
page  39,  Chemistry,  see  page  40,  Biology,  with  special  reference 
either  to  plant  or  animal  life,  see  page  42  ;  or  else  any  one  of  the 
minor  courses,  together  with  one  of  the  following  courses  in 
History  :  Ancient  History,  see  page  34,  Modern  History,  see 
page  35. 

Philosophy,  see  page  33. 
Group.  Two  Major  Courses,  of  two  years  each,  constituting  one  of  the 
following  "  Groups :"  Any  language  with  any  language,  see  pp. 
23-33 ;  Mathematics  with  Physics,  see  pp.  37-40 ;  or  Mathematics 
with  Greek  or  Latin,  see  pp.  23-26,37;  any  science  with  any  science, 
see  pp.  39-45  ;  History  with  Political  Science,  see  pp.  34-36. 
Free  Electives.  Free  Electives,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  student.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  single 
study  may  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective,  without  electing  the 
group  that  includes  it.  Students  wishing  to  combine  Physics 
with  either  Chemistry  or  Biolog}'  must  take  a  year  of  Mathe- 
matics as  a  Free  Elective. 

The  student  may  consult  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in  regard 
to  the  details  and  best  arrangement  of  the  various  studies. 

The  students  are  not  divided  into  the  traditional  college 
classes,  nor  is  there  any  time  set  for  graduation ;  in  order  to 
pursue  a  wider  course  of  reading  in  connection  with  single  sub- 
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jects,  or  to  attend  a  greater  variety  of  lectures,  the  ablest  students 
may  choose  to  defer  graduation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
usual  period  of  collegiate  study  may  be  abridged;  personal 
considerations  only  will  determine  the  time  spent  in  completing 
the  studies  required  for  a  degree.  Nevertheless,  these  require- 
ments constitute  strictly  a  Four  Years'  Course;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  usual  time  given  to  lectures  and  class-work  be  computed 
at  fifteen  hours  weekly,  a  student  that  passed  the  ordinary 
matriculation  examination,  and  availed  herself  of  the  pre- 
liminary courses  of  the  college  on  the  subjects  which  that  exam- 
ination did  not  include,  would  in  all  cases  require  precisely 
four  years. 

For  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  Group  system,  see 
page  18. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  will  be  awarded  annu-  The  Bryn 

ally  to  a  graduate   of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  on  the  around  of      ^awr 
./  &  j  &  5  &  European 

excellence  in  scholarship.     The  holder  will  receive  the  sum  of     Fellow- 
five  hundred  dollars,  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  one  year's        ship. 
study  and  residence  at  some  foreign  university,  English  or  Con- 
tinental.    The  choice  of  a  university  may  be  determined  by 
the  holder's  own  preference,  subject  to   the   approval  of  the 
college. 

Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other  col-      Studies 
leges,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the   Faculty  that  the  course  of  Leading  to 
study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for     Degree. 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses  of 
lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may,  at  their  discretion,  enrol 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Master  of  Arts.     A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  open 
to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  but  to  them  only. 

All  candidates  for  the   degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and     The,  Degree 
Master  of  Arts,  must  pursue  for  three  years,  after  having  received  °S 

their  first  degree,  a  course  of  liberal  (non-professional)  study  at  '  ^iZophy. 
some  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and  spend 
at  least  two  of  these  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  They  must 
be  examined  in  two,  and  may  at  their  discretion  be  examined 
in  three  subjects  (the  examination  being  of  equal  difficulty  in 
either  case) ;  and  must  present  a  satisfactory  dissertation  on 
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some  topic  included  in  their  First,  or  Principal  Subject.  They 
may  be  required  to  pursue  certain  auxiliary  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subjects  that  they  have  elected;  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  like  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  will  be  given 
to  no  one  who  cannot  read  Latin,  French,  and  German,  or  who 
is  wholly  unacquainted  with  Greek.  The  dissertation  must  be 
printed.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  in  no  case  be 
conferred  by  the  college  as  an  honorary  degree. 
The  Degree        Candidates  for  a  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  will 

tit  ,  °K  a  <    be  conferred  only  on  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  must 
Master  of  Arts.  J  -,  r 

reside  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  year  after  graduation,  and 

pursue  and  pass  an  examination  on  a  course  of  liberal  study 

approved  hy  the  Faculty. 

Residence.  Residence  in  the  college  is  not  obligator  During  the  years 
1885-87  students  living  in  Philadelphia  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bryn  Mawr  have  attended  the  daily  lectures  and  class  work 
of  the  college;  others,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  return  home 
every  day,  have  resided  in  the  college  for  five  days  of  every 
week. 

The  college  buildings  intended  for  residence  contain  single 
rooms  and  sets  of  jrooms.  The  houses  will  accommodate  about 
fifty  students,  and  each  house  will  be  under  the  care  of  a  lady 
who  will  reside  in  the  building.  There  will  be  no  common  re- 
fectory, nor  any  inter-dependence  between  the  houses.  Com- 
pare the  accompanying  descriptions  of  Merion  Hall  and  of 
Radnor  Hall,  which  the  other  houses  will  resemble  in  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  their  internal  arrangement,  such  as  furniture,  heat- 
ing, and  light;  compare  also  the  general  account  of  the  build- 
ings on  page  46. 

Expenses.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  courses  attended,  or  of  the  actual  time 
of  attendance.  It  is  the  same  for  undergraduate  students, 
graduate  students,  and  hearers.  An  additional  charge  of  fifteen 
dollars  a  year  is  made  for  materials,  in  every  laboratory  course. 
A  special  exception  Avill  be  made  in  favor  of  non-resident 
medical  students  and  physicians,  who  will  be  charged  for  a 
single  course  in  chemistry  or  biology  fifty  dollars,  and  for  two 
courses  one  hundred  dollars,  the  laborator}^  charges  being  the. 
same  for  them  as  for  other  students.  A  course  is  held  to  be  five 
hours  weekly  of  lectures  and  class-work  throughout  the  year. 
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The  charge  for  hoard  and  residence  will  he  two^hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year  for  each  student  occupying  a  single  room, 
and  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  student  occupying,  together 
with  another  student,  a  set  of  three  rooms.  In  special  cases  two 
students  may  he  allowed  to  share  a  single  room,  thus  reducing 
the  expense  of  board  and  residence  to  two  hundred  dollars. 
Students  that  remain  at  the  college  during  the  winter  and  spring 
vacations  will  be  charged  seven  dollars,  eight  and  a  half  dollars 
(or  in  special  cases  five  and  a  half  dollars)  weekly,  according  to 
the  rooms  occupied.  The  charge  for  a  student  occupying  a 
bedroom  and  private  study  will  be  four  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
vacations  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Note.  The  charge  for  board  and  residence  includes  all  expense  of  service,  heating  and 
light,  except  open  fires  and  washing.  There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the  studies,  but 
the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently  heated  by  steam.  A  fixed  annual  charge  is  made  for  washing 
(see  the  descriptions  of  Merion  Uall  and  Radnor  Hall). 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  accordingly  $100  a  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  is  $250,  $300  (or  in  special 
cases  $200  and  $400)  a  year ;  one-half  payable  half-yearly  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  board,  residence,  and  tuition  is,  therefore,  $350 
and  $400  (or  in  special  cases  $300  and  $500)  a  year. 

Note.  A  Student's  Educational  Fund  has  been  sstablished  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
contributions,  however  small,  from  those  who  are  interested  in  aiding  students  to  obtain  an 
education.  The  money  thus  contributed  will  be  distributed  by  the  college  in  the  form  of 
partial  aid,  and  in  most  cases  as  a  loan.  It  will  be  applied  to  the  assistance  of  those  students 
only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  college  for  at  least  one  year. 

Three  partial  scholarships  of  $200  each  will  be  open  to  mem-  Scholar- 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  shiPs* 
charge  for  tuition  and  residence.  When  there  are  more  than 
three  applicants  the  candidates  will  be  selected  by  competitive 
examination,  and  in  no  case  can  the  scholarship  be  held  by  any 
one  who  has  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  with 
credit.  These  scholarships  will  be  for  one  year  only,  but  may 
be  renewed  until  graduation,  when  the  progress  of  the  student 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  College  Library  will  be  as  far  as   possible  a  library  for  Libraries. 
special  study,  and  is  open  for  the  use  of  the  students  from  eight 
a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  every  clay.     The  most  important  scientific,  lit- 
erary, and  philological  reviews  are  taken,  and  the  sum  of  three 
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thousand  dollars  is  expended  yearly,  under  the  direction  of  the 
heads  of  the  several  collegiate  departments.  The  library  has  at 
present  4200  bound  volumes,  and  is  catalogued  according  to 
the  Dewey  system. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  the  following  important  libraries : 

The  Philadelphia  Library,  which  contains  about  145,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  students  for 
consultation.  Subscription,. $12.00  a  year  for  eight  volumes,  or 
$10  for  nine  months. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  150,000  volumes.  Sub- 
scription, $6.00  a  year  for  two  separate  works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
30,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  has  generously 
conceded  the  use  of  its  library  and  of  its  museum  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Labora-  The  chemical  laboratory  consists  of  a  lecture  room,  a  working 
tones,  laboratory,  preparation  and  balance  rooms  and  a  chemical 
library.  The  supply  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  has  been  care- 
fully selected  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  research,  and 
is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  chemical  library  contains 
beside  necessary  treatises  and  reference  books  several  complete 
sets  of  chemical  journals.  A  similar  suite  of  five  rooms  is 
appropriated  to  the  biological  department;  it  includes  "two  labor- 
atories, one  of  which  is  exclusively  botanical.  The  biological 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  best  (Zeiss)  microscopes, 
microtomes,  etc.,  and  are  supplied  with  a  small  but  well-selected 
set  of  apparatus  for  the  study  of  experimental  physiology.  A 
temporary  building  containing  a  physical  laboratory  and  lecture- 
room  will  be  furnished  with  apparatus  and  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1887.  The  chemical,  biological  and  physical  laboratories  are 
open  for  students  throughout  the  day. 
The  It  is  much  to   be  desired  that  all  undergraduate  students 

®T™-P  should  enrol  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  understand  the  precise 
scope  and  nature  of  the  studies  leading  to  that  degree,  and  the 
significance  of  the  Group  system.  A  proper  understanding  of 
the  Group  system  is,  moreover,  essential  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

In  all  departments  as  yet  organized  there  is  a  course  of  five 
hours  a  week  for  two  years,  called  a  Major  Course.  Whenever 
one  year  of  this  course  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  taken 


System. 
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separately,  it  is  marked  as  a  Minor  Course.  It  is  required  of  every 
candidate  for  a  degree  to  take  two  such  major  courses  as  shall 
be  homogeneous,  or  shall  complete  each  other,  and  major  courses 
which  fulfil  this  condition  are  designated  as  Groups.  It  is 
meant  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  should  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  specialist's  knowledge;  and  the  Required  Studies, 
namely,  English,  philosophy,  and  science,  or  history  and  science, 
are  intended  in  part  to  supplement  the  Group,  and  in  part  to 
ensure  a  more  liberal  training  than  could  be  achieved  did  every 
student  combine  elective  studies  at  pleasure.  The  two  years' 
required  course  in  English  includes  a  general  introduction  into 
the  study  of  language.  English  literature  will  be  treated  with 
steady  reference  to  the  comparative  histoiy  of  literature ;  and 
the  entire  course  will  be  so  planned  as  to  give  unity  and  do- 
mestic application  to  the  pursuits  of  students  of  philology,  and 
to  acquaint  students  of  science  or  of  history,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
possible  in  a  special  course,  with  the  results,  scope,  and  methods 
of  the  study  of  language  and  literature.  The  required  two  years 
in  science,  or  in  science  and  history,  permit  the  student  of  chem- 
istry and  biology  to  pursue  both  branches  of  the  biological 
course,  or  to  take  a  major  course  in  physics;  and  they  ensure 
to  the  student  of  history  and  of  language,  for  one  year  at  least, 
the  same  kind  of  instruction  and  discipline  as  is  received  by  the 
scientific  student.  The  one  year's  course  in  philosophy  is  a 
general  introduction  into  the  study  of  the  laws,  conditions,  and 
history  of  thought. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  courses  leading  to  a  degree^is  pre-     Tabular 
fixed  for  the  sake  of  clearness :  Statement. 

Minor  Courses  {One  Year  Each).* 
1.  and  2.  3.  4.  5.  f[6.]  f[7.] 

English.      Philosophy.     Science,       Science         French,       Solid  Geometry 
Two  Courses.  Physics,  or  or  and 

or  History.        German,       Tri°onornetr*\ 

Chemistry,  °  •> 

or  or 

Biology.  Greek. 

*  Except  7.     (One half  Year.) 
f  See  page  14,  under  "  Studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 
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Two  Major  Courses  (Two  Years  Each). 
Constituting  any  one  of  the  following  groups : 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Any  language 

Any  science 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

History 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

any  language. 

any  science. 

Greek  or 
Latin. 

Physics. 

Political 
Science. 

Free  Electives. 
Five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  "  Minor  Courses "  in  the  above  table  are  known  as  the 
Required  Studies  ;  the  "  Two  Major  Courses  "  as  the  Group.  All 
studies  whatsoever  fall  under  one  of  these  heads,  Required 
Studies,  Group,  or  Free  Electives. 

The  following  combinations  of  studies  are  suggested  as  speci- 
mens of  the  combinations  which  may  be  made  by  students  who 
are  candidates  for  a  degree,  yet  wish  to  specialize. 

Classics.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science 
(Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology  animal  or  vegetable),  Ancient 
History,  [French  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 
As  Free  Electives,  advanced  Greek  and  Latin,  with  or  without 
Sanskrit. 

Modern  Languages  (other  than  English).  As  Required  Studies, 
English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology), 
Modern  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group, 
French  and  German,  or  Latin  and  French.  As  Free  Electives, 
Spanish  or  Italian. 

English.     As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science 
(Physics,   Chemistry,    or    Biology),   Modern    History,    [Greek, 
French,  or  German].      As  a  Group,  French  and   English,  or' 
Greek  and  English.     As  Free  Electives,  German  or  Latin. 

Mathematics  (with  Latin).  As  Required  Studies,  English, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  Ancient  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  Ger- 
man]. As  a  Group,  Mathematics  and  Latin.  As  Free  Electives, 
Advanced  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  (with  Physics).  As  Required  Studies,  English, 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Biology,  [Greek,  French,  or  German]. 
As  a  Group  Mathematics  and  Physics.  As  Free  Electives,  Ad- 
vanced Mathematics,  or  Physics. 

History.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Sci- 
ence, Italian,  or  Spanish,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].     As  a 
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Group.  History  and  Political  Science.  As  Free  Electives.  History 
of  German,  or  of  French,  Literature. 

Science.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics, 
Botany,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Chemistry 
and  Biology  (animal).  As  Free  Electives,  Botany,  or-  Physics 
(2nd  year). 

The  following  combinations  might  be  adopted  by  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  major  course  in  History  or  Science,  yet  not  to 
elect  a  historical  or  scientific  group. 

I.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science, 
Ancient  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  any 
Language  with  any  Language,  or  Chemistry  with  Biology  or 
Physics.     As  Free  Electives,  Modern  History. 

II.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  any  Language 
with  any  Language.  As  Free  Electives,  second  year  in  Chemistry, 
or  one  year  in  Biology  (animal  or  vegetable). 

Since  the  time  of  graduation  is  determined  only  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  course,  there  is  an  entire  freedom  from 
over-pressure.  All  matriculated  students  may  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  when  the  prescribed  course  of  study  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is  shown 
by  the  recognition  of  special  students,  it  is  not  required  of  any 
one  to  apply  for  a  degree;  and  no  degree  will  be  conferred, 
unless  the  course  have  been  completed  with  credit. 

It  is  the'  object  of  the  lectures  to  give  a  clear  and  succinct  Lectures. 
statement  of  facts  and  principles;  to  enumerate  and  criticise 
with  frankness  hand-books,  authorities,  and  editions;  to  touch 
upon  minor  or  far-lying  points  with  such  distinctness  as  may 
enable  the  student  to  investigate  them  intelligently  at  some 
future  day  ;  to  bring  the  student's  knowledge  down  to  elate,  and 
to  inform  her,  step  by  step,  what  things  have  been  definitely 
ascertained,  and  what  things  remain  to  be  investigated.  It  is 
intended  that  the  notes  taken  on  these  lectures,  in  addition  to 
their  immediate  practical  use,  shall  be  of  lasting  value  for  refer- 
ence, and  be  the  starting-point,  or  at  least  the  schedule,  of  studies 
to  be  undertaken  subsequently.  Every  isolated  student  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  modern  scholastic  move- 
ment otherwise  than  orally;  and.  therefore,  in  addition  to  tin- 
lectures,  the  several  instructors  will  appoint  certain  hours  in 
which  the  students  may  consult  them  freely. 
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The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  class-work,  and  by  fre- 
quent examinations ;  they  will  be  strictly  special,  not  popular. 
The  Professors  or  Associates  appointed  are  the  recognized 
heads  of  their  departments,  and  only  such  instructors  have  been 
chosen  as  are  qualified  to  direct  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
work. 
Courses  of      There  will  be  offered  each  year  a  minor  course  in  Philosophy, 
Study.      anc|  maj0r,  or  two  year,  courses  of  five  hours  instruction  weekly 
in   the    following    subjects :     Greek,    Latin,    English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  both 
branches  of  Biology,  History,  and  Political  Science. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Philology,  Greek,  Romance  Languages,  Teutonic  Languages, 
English,  Political  Science,  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
logy. 
Courses  in  The  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  meant  first  of  all 
Lancjtiage  ^Q  ^e  complete  in  themselves,  and  extensive  enough  to  meet  the 
Litera-  needs  of  special  students ;  and  secondly  to  facilitate  the  study 
tare.  Qf  comparative  philology  or  of  comparative  literature.  When- 
ever it  has  been  practicable,  as  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
one-half  of  the  major  course  has  been  devoted  to  strictly  lin- 
guistic studies,  and  the  other  half  to  the  history  of  literature. 
In  the  major  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  customary  text- 
reading  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  history  of  lite- 
rature ;  the  advanced  course  in  Greek  will  ultimately  be  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  a  major  course,  one  year  being  devoted 
to  comparative  philology  and  Sanskrit,  and  one  to  literary 
studies  and  the  reading  of  difficult  texts.  Courses  of  parallel 
reading  will  be  required  of  all  students  of  language  and  litera- 
ture, precisely  as  laboratory  work  is  required  of  the  students  of 
chemistry  or  biology ;  these  courses  are  intended  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  the  works  of  numerous  authors,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially hoped  that  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  will  by  this  means 
accustom  themselves  to  read  these  languages  constantly,  and 
without  assistance. 

The  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  will  be  of  equal 
difficulty,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
traditional  separation  between  ancient  and  modern  languages 
has  been  disregarded,  because,  although  strictly  classical  stu- 
dents may  always  be  inclined  to  combine  Greek  and  Latin, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  modern  literature  of  which  the  study 
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may  not  fitly  be  preceded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  study  of 
Latin  or  Greek. 

The  attention  of  medical  students  or  those  looking  forward  to  Courses  in 
the  study  of  medicine  may  be  called  to  the  facilities  offered  by  ^>cie^ce. 
the  scientific  laboratories.  The  value  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  biology  and  chemistry  as  preliminary  or  accessory  to  the  pro- 
fessional study  of  medicine  is  generally  recognized.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
allowance  will  be  made  in  their  professional  course  for  work 
carried  on  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  the  scientific  laboratories.  Students 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  that  have  completed  major  courses  in 
chemistry  and  biology  will  be  released  from  the  first  year's 
examination  in  the  Medical  College  and  from  laboratory  practice 
in  chemistry  and  biology. 

GREEK. 

A  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year  will  be  Beginners' 
provided  for  those  students  whose  examination  for  matricula-  Course. 
tion  did  not  include  Greek.  This  course  is  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students  that  desire 
to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  are  expected  to  read  more 
Greek  than  is  required  of  the  other  students,  in  order  that  in 
the  ensuing  year  they  may  pass  the  entrance  examination  and 
enter  upon  the  first  year  of  the  major  course. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester.  _  Major 

Plato,  Apology;  Odyssey,  Selections.  Four ames weekly.  ^ours^' 

Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition.  once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  two  books. 

2nd  Semester. 
Iliad,  Selections;  Euripides,  Alcestis.  Four  times  tveekiy. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition.  once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Sophocles,  Antigone. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Poetry.  Twice  weekly. 

Herodotus,  Selections.  Tidce  weekly. 

iEschylus,  Agamemnon.  Once  weekly 
Private  Reading,  Sophocles,  Electro,. 
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2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Prose.  Twice  weekly. 

Thucydides.,  Selections.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Isocrates,  Panegyricus. 

The  usual  second  year's  work  of  the  Major  Course  may  be 
divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  but  the  lectures  on 
Literature  and  Grammar  must  be  taken. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  be  held  at 
the  end  of  each  semester. 

Group.     Greek  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 

Post  Pindar,  Selections.  Once  weekly. 

Major        Aristophanes,  Birds.  once  weekly. 

Courses.  .  .  . 

Plato,  Republic,  rapid  reading  of  selections  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  Greek  ethics.  Once  weekly. 
Lectures  on  Sanskrit  Literature.                                      Once  weekly. 
Sanskrit  Grammar,  beginners'  course.                             Once  weekly. 

Graduate  An  advanced  course  in  Greek  is  provided  for  graduate  students. 
Courses.  This  advanced  course  will  be  divided  into  two  courses  of  one 
year  each,  one  philological,  comprising  Sanskrit  and  Compara- 
tive Philology,  and  one  critical  and  literary  consisting  of  the 
reading  of  difficult  texts  and  of  special  studies  in  the  history  of 
literature.  Either  course  may  be  taken  separately.  These 
courses  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  students  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  so  that 
graduate  students  may  attend  them  for  more  than  two  semesters. 
In  1887-88,  the  advanced  course  will  be  as  follows  : 

1st  Semester. 

(a)  Lectures  on  Greek  Philology.  Twice  weekly. 
Sanskrit  Grammar  with  selections  from  Lanman's 

xCeauer.  Once  weekly. 

(b)  Drama,  Selections.  Twice  weekly. 

or 

(a)  Lectures  on  Greek  Philology.  once  weekly. 
Attic  Orators  {Seminary).                                           Twice  weekly. 

(b)  as   above.  Twice  weekly. 
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2nd  Semester. 

(a)  Mahabharata,  Selections.  Twice  weekly. 

(b)  Lectures  on  Greek  drama  with  selections.               once  weekly. 
Greek  Philosophy,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Selections.    Twice  weekly. 

or 

(a)  Comparative  Philology.  oncewetkiy. 
Thucy  elides  (Seminar;/).  Once  weekly. 

(b)  as  above.  Three  times  weekly. 


LATIN. 

The  major  course  in  Latin  is  as  follows 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 


Major 

Course. 


1st  Semester. 

Horace,  Selections  (may  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective).   Twice  weekly. 
Cicero,  De  Amicitia  and  De  Officii*.  Selection*.  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.  once  weeiiy. 

Private  Reading,  Sallust,  Jugurtha. 

2nd  Semester. 

Horace  (continued) ;  Virgil,  Selections,  with  lectures  on 

the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age  (may  be  taken  as  a 
Free  Elective).  Twice  weekly. 

Livy.  book  XXI  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.  o„ce  weekly. 

Private  Reading.  JEneid,  VII— XII.  {Selections). 


Second  Year. 

1*/  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature. 

Juvenal,  Selection s. 

Tacitus,  Annals,  Selection*. 

Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Private  Reading,  Pliny.  Selected  letter*. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature. 
Catullus  and  Lucretius  (Selection*). 
Terence,  Adelphi  and  Andria. 
Lectures  on  Latin  Grammar. 
Private  reading,  Lucretius,  Selections. 


Once  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 
T i  n'ce  weekly . 
Once  weekly. 


Once  weekly. 
Once,  iveekly, 
Twiceweekly. 
(Jnce  weekly. 
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The  usual  second  year's  work  of  the  Major  Course  may  be 
divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  but  the  lectures  on 
Literature  and  .Grammar  must  be  taken. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  in  private  reading  will  be  held  at 
the  close  of  each  semester. 

Group.  Latin  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics.  Espe- 
cially recommended,  Latin  and  Greek;  Latin  and  French ;  Latin 
and  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Post  The  courses  in  Juvenal,  Catullus,  and  Terence  will  be  open 

Courses.  *°   students   that  have   completed  the  Major  Course  in  Latin 
but  have  not  read  these  authors. 

The  following  additional  courses  are  offered : 

1st  Semester. 

Advanced  course  in  Latin  Literature  (Lectures  and  reports  on 

Special   topics).  Twice  weekly. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  students  only  who  have  completed  the  Minor 
Course  in  Greek. 

Cicero,  Letters.  Twice  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Advanced  course  in  Latin  Literature  (continued).      Twice  weekly. 

PlautllS,  Captivi.  Once  weekly. 

ART. 

In  the  year  1887-88  Professor  Arthur  L.  Frothingham,  Jr., 
of  Princeton  College,  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Greek 
and  Roman  Architecture.  These  lectures  will  be  delivered  fort- 
nightly throughout  the  last  five  months  of  the  year,  and  will  be 
illustrated  by  the  stereopticon ;  they  will  begin  with  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  architecture  of  the  earliest  civilization  of  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria.  Greek  architecture  will  be  studied  in 
the  following;  order:  Prehistoric  and  Homeric  architecture- 
origin,  history,  characteristics  and  principal  monuments  of  the 
Doric  order ; — of  the  Ionic  ;  polychromy  in  Greek  architecture 
and  sculpture;  sculpture  as  an  accessory  to  architecture.  A 
survey  of  the  architecture  of  the  previous  nationalities,  Etrus- 
can and  non-Etruscan,  Umbrian  or  Pelasgic,  will  precede  that 
of  the  architecture  of  Rome  in  the  kingly  and  republican 
periods  and  under  the  Empire,  and  of  Roman  architecture  in 
the  East. 
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ENGLISH. 

The  required  course  consists  of  lectures  on  literature  and  Required 
language,  in  which  the  history  of  English  literature  will  be  Course' 
regarded  as  far  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  his- 
torian of  European  literature  generally  (see  page  19), and  courses 
of  private  reading  which  are  meant  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  classical  English  authors.  There  will  be  frequent  exam- 
inations on  the  private  reading.  The  student  is  advised  to  attend 
the  course  during  her  first  year  in  college. 

First  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  study  of  language. 

Five  limes  weekly  during  the  first  two  months. 

Reading  of  simple  Anglo-Saxon  prose. 

Once  weekly  during  ike  remainder  of  semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature ;  with  an 
introduction  into  the  study  of  early  Germanic  literature  and 

my  tnOlOgy.  Four  times  weekly  during  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  to  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  inclusive,  with  an  introduction  into  the  study  of 
French  mediaeval  literature.  pour  ames  weekly. 

Reading  of  early  English  Texts.  0ace  weekJy_ 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to 
the  Restoration,  exclusive :  with  a  short  account  of  Italian  liter- 
ature till  the  time  Of  Metastasio,  inclusive.  Four  limes  weekly. 

English  Prose.  Once  weekly.  . 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  present  time ;  with  a  short  account  of  the  literature 
of  France  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Four  times  weeMy. 

English  Prose.  Once  weekly. 

Parallel  courses  of  private  reading,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  English 
Prose,  as  well  as  with  the  lectures,  will  be  arranged  for  each  semester.  The 
hour  devoted  to  English  Prose  is  an  hour  set  apart  for  occasional  lectures  on 
style,  and  on  the  right  conception  and  treatment  of  such  themes  as  may  be 
assigned. 
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The  courses  of  the  first  and  second  year  will  be  given  alter- 
nately, and  may  be  attended  in  reverse  order. 

Major  The  Major  Course  in  English,  which  may  be  elected  in  com- 
bination with  the  Major  Course  in  any  other  language,  presup- 
poses as  much  information  as  is  contained  in  the  Required 
Course.  In  that  it  has  been  preceded  b}^  two  years'  study,  it 
differs  slightly  from  the  other  Major  Courses  of  the  College, 
and  is  intended  for  graduate  students  or  for  those  undergrad- 
uate students  who  are  exceptionally  anxious  to  specialize  in 
English.  Either  year  may  be  taken  separately  by  students  that 
have  completed  the  Required  Course. 

First  Year. 

{Language — Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Major       Historical  Study  of  the  English  Language.    Reading  of  Gothic 

'  and  Anglo-Saxon  Texts.  Five  times  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Historical  Study  of  the  English  Language  (continued),  with 
special  reference  to  the  dialects  of  Early  English.  Reading  of 
Early  English  Texts.  Five  time* weekly. 

Second  Year. 

{Literature — Minor  Course.) 

Special  study  of  particular  authors  or  periods,  the  choice  of 
subjects  being  regulated  in  part  by  the  needs  of  the  students. 
The  year  is  essentially  a  year  of  seminary  work,  during  which 
the  student  will  be  required  to  consult  all  available  authorities 
on  the  subjects  assigned,  and  to  state  in  writing  the  result  of  her 

investigations.  Four  times  weekly. 

Modern  English  Grammar  and  Syntax.  once  weekly.  - 

Group.     English  with  any  language. 

GERMAN. 

Ber/inners       A  class  for  beginners  in  German,  five  hours  weekly  throughout 

Class.       Q^e  yearj  win  be  provided,  in  order  that  those  students  whose 

matriculation  examination  did  not  include  German  may  with 

less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowledge  of  it  that  they  must 

possess  before  receiving  a  degree.     By  great  diligence  such  stu- 
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dents  may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  be 
admitted,  should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major  Course  in  Ger- 
man. 

A  class  for  German  conversation  will  meet,  in  the  afternoon    Conversa- 
or  evening,  three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year.     It  may  be    *em      ass' 
attended  by  any  student  that  has  passed  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination in  German. 

The  Major  Course  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  is  im-   Major 
plied  by  the  matriculation  examination  in  this  subject.     It  in-  ^ourse- 
eludes  the  study  of  Gothic.     Either  the  first  or  second  year  of 
the  Major  Course  may  be  taken  as  a  Minor  Course. 

First  Year. 

( Language — Minor  Course.) 
Id  Semester. 

Historical  and  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage. Three  times  weekly. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  semester  will  be  given  to  an  account  of  the  methods 
and  chief  results  of  the  Indo-European  and  of  comparative  Germanic  philology, 
and  a  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  different  systems  of  phonetics  ; 
the  remaining  (and  greater)  part  of  the  semester  to  an  accurate  study  of  Gothic. 
The  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Gothic  language,  as  given  in  Braune's 
Gothic  Grammar,  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  corresponding 
sounds  and  forms  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages,  especially  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Sanskrit. 

Beading  of  Middle  High  German  Texts.  Twice  weekly. 

The  work  in  Middle  High  German  during  the  first  semester  is  intended  to 
give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  that  language,  without  presupposing 
a  systematic  study  of  Middle  High  German  Grammar.  It  begins  with  the 
easiest  texts,  such  as  can  be  understood  by  all  readers  of  modern  German,  and 
proceeds  to  texts  of  average  difficulty,  such  as  the  Nibelungenlied. 

2nd  Semester. 

Historical  and  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage (Continued).  Twice  weekly. 

In  these  lectures  the  development  of  old  High  German  into  Middle  High 
German,  and  of  Middle  High  German  into  Modern  High  German,  will  be 
shown  in  detail,  Old  High  German  being  at  the  same  time  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  other  Teutonic  languages,  and  especially  to  Gothic. 

Reading  of  Middle  High  German  Texts  (continued),   once  weekly. 

The  reading  of  Middle  High  German  authors  during  the  second  semester  will 
include  more  difficult  texts;  for  example,  the  Parzival  of  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach. 
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Reading  of  Gothic  and  of  Old  High  German  Texts.    Twice  weekly. 

This  course  is  supplementary  to  the  lectures  on  Gothic  Grammar  in  the  first 
semester,  land  to  those  on  old  High  German  Grammar  in  the  second  semester. 

Private  Reading :  Middle  High  German  Authors. 

Second  Year. 

(Literature — Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 

time  of  the  Reformation,  inclusive.  Four  times  weekly. 

These  lectures,  which  will  be  delivered  in  German,  will  begin  with  the  ac- 
count of  German  civilization  found  in  classical  authors,  and  will  include  Ulfilas, 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  Glosses,  the  fragments  of  heathen  poetry,  the 
Heiiand,  Otfried,  and  Latin  works  of  early  date,  the  JSTibelungenlied,  and  the 
Heldenbuch,  the  time  of  Wolfram,  Gottfried,  Hartmann,  the  Minnesingers  and 
Meistersingers,  Sebastian  Brandt,  Hans  Sachs,  etc.  Some  account  will  be  given 
of  the  age  and  condition  of  the  manuscripts. 

Study  Of  Special  authors.  .  Once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

History  of  German  Literature  (continued).  Four  times  weekly. 

These  lectures  will  touch  lightly  upon  the  time  of  Opitz,  and  will  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  precursors  and  of  the  contemporaries  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  of  the 
Romantic  school,  and  of  the  literature  of  the  present  time. 

Study  Of  Special  authors.  "   Once  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  throughout  this  year  will  include  selections  from  the 
principal  German  authors.  Works-  in  Middle  High  German  will  be  read  dur- 
ing the  year  in  language. 

Group.     German  with  any  language. 

FRENCH. 

Beginners  An  introductory  course,  resembling  the  introductory  course 
in  German,  will  be  provided  for  the  convenience  of  those  stu- 
dents who,  in  their  matriculation  examination,  omitted  French. 

Conversa-       A  class  for  French  conversation  will  meet  in  the  afternoon  or 
Hon  Class.  evenmg?  three  times  a  week.     It  may  be  attended  by  any  stu- 
dent that  has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  French. 

Major.  The  Major  Course  in  French  presupposes  as  much  knowledge 
as  is  required  for  the  matriculation  examination  in  that  subject. 
Either  the  first  or  second  year  can  be  taken  as  a  Minor  Course, 
the  two  years  together  forming  a  Major. 

The  lectures  are  delivered  in  French. 


Course. 
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First  Year. 

{Language — Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester^ 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.      Three  times  weekly. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  clear  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  French  language  from  the  Latin,  through  the  forms  known  as  Old 
and  as  Middle  French.  It  will  include  a  general  introduction  into  the  com- 
parative philology  of  the  Romance  languages. 

Reading  of  Old  French  Texts.  Twice  weekly. 

Private  Reading  :  Old  French  Texts. 

2nd  Semester. 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  from  the  earliest 

times  tO  the  Close  Of  the  13th  Century.  Three  times  weekly. 

In  connection  with  these  lectures,  and  in  connection  with  their  continuation 
in  the  second  year,  courses  of  parallel  reading  will  be  indicated,  including  nu- 
merous French  authors  and  books  of  reference  in  the  French  language.  Special 
examinations  on  the  courses  of  reading  will  be  held  from  time  to  time.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  French  literature  and  English  literature  are  in- 
dissolubly  connected,  and  that  French  is  the  typical  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

French  Composition.  once  weekly. 

The  lectures  being  delivered  in  French,  the  notes  taken  by  the  students  will 
be  submitted  to  the  instructor,  and  one  hour  weekly  will  be  devoted  to  gram- 
matical criticism  or  needful  instruction  in  style. 

Reading  of  Old  French  Texts  (continued).  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading  :  Old  French  Texts. 

Second  Year. 

( Literature— Minor  Course. ) 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French    Literature  of  the  14th, 

15th,  16th,  and  17th  Centuries.  Four  limes  weekly. 

French  Composition  (continued).  omeweekiy. 

The  Private  Reading  will  include  selections  from  the  most  important  authors, 
especially  those  of  the  classical  drama. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  18th  and 

19th  Centuries.  Four  times  weekly. 

This  course  comprises  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  most  important 
authors  of  the  18th  century,  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Restoration,  and  of  con- 
temporary France. 
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French  Composition.  Onee  weekly. 

It  will  be  required  of  the  student  to  prepare  French  essays  or  translations, 
and  one  hour  weekly  will  be  devoted  to  grammatical  criticisms  of  these  essays, 
or  to  needful  instruction  in  grammar  and  style. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  be  given  alternately. 

Group.     French  with  any  language. 

Graduate      Special  courses  in  Old  French,  and  in  Romance  Philology  and 
Courses.    pv0mance  Dialects,  will  be  given  for  graduate  students.     The 
work  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

ITALIAN. 

First  Year. 

(Language — Minor  Course.) 

Major       Historical   Grammar  of  the   Italian   Language,  terminating 
Course.  wrth  reading  of  Italian  Texts.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  comprises  a  philological  introduction  into  the  study  of  Italian, 
translation  of  English  into  Italian,  and  class  exercises  in  pronunciation  and 
reading.     Private  reading  will  be  assigned  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

Second  Year. 

(Literature.) . 
History  of  Italian  Literature,  and  special  study  of  Dante. 

Four  limes  weekly. 

Composition  and  Reading.    '  once  u-eekiy. 

The  Private  Reading  in  this  course  will  include  selections  from  Petrarch, 
.     Boccaccio,  Manzoni,  and  Leopardi. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  be  held  from  time  to  time. 
The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  given  simulta- 
neously. 

Group.     Italian  with  any  language. 

SPANISH. 
First  Year. 

(Language — Minor  Course. ) 

Major        Historical  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  terminating 
Course.  with  reading  of  Spanish  Texts.  Five  times  weeny. 

This  course  comprises  a  philological  introduction  into  the  study  of  Spanish, 
translation  of  English  into  Spanish,  and  class  exercises  in  pronunciation  and 
reading.     Private  reading  will  be  assigned  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 
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Second  Year. 

( Literature. ) 
History  of  Spanish  Literature,  with  reading  of  selections  from 

the  most  important  texts.  Four  times  weekly. 

Composition  and  Reading.  once  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  in  this  course  will  include  selections  from  Cervantes, 
Calderon,  Moratin,  and  Fernan  Caballero. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  given  simulta- 
neously. 

Group.     Spanish  with  any  language. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A  course  in  Philosophy  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one 
year  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 
1st  Semester. 

Elements  of  Logic,  by  Professor  Fullertox. 

Ticice  weekly  in  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  by  Professor  Fullertox. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

Physiological  Psychology  (lectures  and  demonstrations),  by 

Once  weekly. 

Christian  Ethics,  by  President  Rhoads.  Once  weekly. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  lectures  will  treat  of  the  theory  ef  ethics, 
and,  in  connection  with  this  discussion,  there  will  be  given  a  brief  history  of 
ethical  systems.  The  subsequent  and  larger  part  of  the  course  will  be  occupied 
with  an  examination  of  the  moral  teachings  of  Christianity,  and  their  appli- 
cations. 

Lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study,  by  Professor  Rex- 
del  HARRIS.        .  Once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Professor  Ful- 
lertox. Twice  weekly. 

Physiological  Psychology  (lectures  and  demonstrations)  by 

Once  weekly. 

Christian  Ethics,  by  President  Rhoads.  once  weekly. 

Lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study  by  Professor  Rex- 
del  HARRIS.  Once  weekly. 

HISTORY. 

The  courses  indicated  suggest  the  topical  plan  of  instruction 
which  is  to  be  followed.     The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
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taken  as  representative  of  ancient  history,  those  of  France  and 
England  as  representative  of  mediaeval  and  modern  history ; 
and  in  following  these  special  lines  the  work  of  the  classes  will 
consist  largely  in  the  preparation  by  individuals  of  reports  on 
specific  topics  and  important  episodes  in  the  histories  studied. 
These  reports  will  be  founded,  not  only  upon  the  text-books 
used,  but  also  upon  all  the  standard  authorities  available. 

Constant  text-book  drill  will  be  combined  with  instruction  by 
means  of  frequent  lectures,  whose  object  will  be  to  give  life  to 
the  narrative  of  the  text-book  used  in  recitation,  by  recounting 
the  most  important  contemporary  events  in  the  history  of  other 
countries,  and  by  pointing  out  the  chief  and  most  memorable 
characteristics  of  the  periods  studied,  as  well  as  the  philosophi- 
cal connection  of  leading  facts  and  tendencies.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  lectures  will  be  to  group  and  explain  facts  sep- 
arated in  the  narrative,  subordinating  them  to  broader  views  of 
history. 

The  courses  on  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  German  Re- 
formation will  be  lecture  courses. 

Each  year's  work  will  be  introduced  by  a  brief  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  philosophy  of  history  and  on  methods  of  study. 

First  Year. 

(Ancient History — Minor  Course.) 

IMojOV  1.    -UlStOry  01  (jrreece.     Five  hours  a  week  on  alternate  iveeks  during  the  first  semester. 

In  this  course,  lectures  are  given  on  such  topics  as  the  reforms  of  Solon  and 
of  Cleisthenes,  the  causes  of  the  Persian  invasion,  the  character  and  influence 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  As  the  history  of  the  popular  states  of  Greece 
turns  largely  upon  the  individual  characters  and  influence  of  leading  men,  class 
reports  are  required  on  the  antecedents,  lives,  and  work  of  the  principal  states- 
men, dramatists,  and  orators. 

II.  History  of  Rome. 

Five  hours  a  week  on  alternate  weeks  during  the  first  semester, 
and  five  hours  weekly  throughout  most  of  the  second  semester. 

In  this  course  the  lectures  deal  with  such  topics  as  the  sources  of  Koman  his- 
tory, the  causes,  means,  and  ends  of  Koman  conquest,  Roman  provincial  admin- 
istration, agrarian  troubles,  the  characters,  aims,  and  reforms  of  the  Gracchi. 

In  both  courses,  text-book  drill  is  made  prominent,  but  more  especially  in 
Roman  history,  because  the  internal  history  of  Rome,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
empire,  turns  upon  class  struggles  and  consequent  legal  and  constitutional  re- 
forms which  can  be  mastered  in  no  other  wa.v. 

The  plan  of  conducting  work  in  both  Greek  and  Roman  history  simulta- 
neously, the  two  courses  alternating  with  each  other,  week  by  week,  is  adopted 
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in  order  that  the  histories  of  the  two  countries  may  run  parallel  up  to  the  point 
where  Greek  history  is  merged  into  Roman  by  conquest,  with  a  view  to  enable 
the  student  when  hearing  lectures  to  perceive  for  herself  contrasts  and  likenesses. 

III.  European  History  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Lectures  jive  hours  a  week  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  second  semester. 

Second  Year. 

{Modern  History — Minor  Course.) 

History  Ot    x1  ranee.  Three  times  weekly,  on  alternate  weeks  throughout  the  year. 

XllStOry  Ot  Jl/nglanCl.  Three  times  weekly,  on  alternate  weeks  throughout  the  year. 

Italian  Renaissance  and  German  Reformation. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  first  semester. 

Lectures  on  special  topics  in  American  History. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 
The  topics  selected  for  the  lectures  on  American  history  will  be  such  as  the 
following :  the  foundation  of  the  colonies ;  the  contest  between  England,  Spain, 
and  France  for  the  possession  of  America;  contrasts  in  colonial  life  and  man- 
ners; the  causes  of  the  Revolution;  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain;  the 
great  westward  migration  ;  the  Missouri  compromise ;  the  history  of  parties, 
with  special  reference  to  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  Federalist  party. 

Either  year  of  the  major  course  in  history  may  be  taken  sep- 
arately as  a  minor  course. 

Group.  History  and  Political  Science.  Students  that  elect 
this  group  may  take,  as  required  studies,  instead  of  one  year  of 
science  and  one  year  of  history,  one  year  of  science  and  one  year 
of  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

Two  years  of  history  may  be  taken  without  the  course  in 
political  science,  by  electing  one  year  of  history  as  a  minor 
course  and  a  second  year  as  a  free  elective. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 
Elements  of  Political  Economy.  (Text-book  drill  and  lectures.)    Major 

Three  limes  weekly  throughout  the  year.      t/OUVS€, 

Origin  and  development  of  the  State.     (Fifteen  lectures.) 

Twice  weekly  during  the  first  sem  ester. 

Origin  and  development  of  law.     (Ten  lectures.) 

Twice  weekly  during  the  first  semester. 

History  of  Political  Opinion.     (Twenty-five  lectures.) 

Twice  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 
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Second  Year. 

( Minor  Course. ) 
History  of  Political  Institutions.     (Lectures.) 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

English  and  American  Constitutional  History.     (Lectures.) 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  first  semester . 

American  State  Constitutions.     (Fifteen  lectures.)   i 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 

European  Political  Revolutions.     (Twenty  lectures.) 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 

ADVANCED    COURSE    IN    HISTORY    AND 

POLITICS. 

The  following  advanced  course  in  History  and  Politics  Avill  be 
offered  by  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  graduate  students,  in  the 
year  1887-88.  It  has  been  planned  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  to  be 
teachers  in  these  branches,  but  also  as  a  useful  preparatory 
course  for  students  that  are  looking  forward  to  special  studies 
in  law. 

1st  Semester. 

The  Histor}r,  Functions,  and  Organs  of  Government.      Fifty 

lectures.  Four  times  iveekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

1.  Nature  and  Influence  of  Roman  Law.    Ten  lectures. 

2.  Comparative  Constitutional  History.  Twenty -five  lectures. 

3.  Growth  of  Modern  Nationalities.     Eight  lectures. 

4.  History  of  Political  Economy.   Ten  lectures.     Four  times  weekly. 

Throughout  the  year  one  hour  a  week  will  be  given  to  the 
meetings  of  a  Seminary  at  which  reports  will  be  read  of  grad- 
uate work  done  privately  upon  topics  collateral  with  those  of  the 
lectures. 

The  modifications  of  the  course  in  subsequent  years  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  time. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Prepara-      A  Preparatory  Course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one 

tory       semester  is  designed  for  students  that  may  be  in  some  respects 

well  fitted  to   enter  the  college,  but  who  have  not  thoroughly 

mastered  those  mathematical  subjects  which  are  optional  in  the 


Course. 
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entrance  examination  •  the  lectures  will  be  adapted  each  year 
to  the  requirements  of  students  taking  the  course;  they  will, 
generally  speaking,  include  solid  geometry  and  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry. 

The  Major  Course  is  a  com'se  in  Pure  Mathematics,  and  in  the  Major 
two  years  the  students  will  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  principal  pure  mathematical  subjects.  It  is  not  proposed 
in  this  course  to  give  much  study  to  the  applications  of  Math- 
ematics, but  some  opportunity  for  this  will  be  afforded  by  the 
courses  of  lectures  on  Dynamics,  and  by  an  alternative  course 
in  the  final  semester.'  The  subjects  in  this  alternative  course 
will  be  arranged  by  the  instructor  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of 
students  intending  to  take  the  graduate  course.  The  points  of 
contact  of  Mathematics  with  other  branches  of  mental  and 
physical  science  will  be  indicated  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  course,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  nature  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  and  to  the  true  relation  and  mutual  depend- 
ence of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  in  order  that  students  may 
obtain  just  ideas  of  the  scope  and  province  of  Mathematics.  The 
course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  Mathematics  in  the  second 
year  is  intended  to  give  an  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
subject  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time,  with  special  no- 
tice of  the  great  modern  mathematicians. 


&j 


First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Algebra,    advanced    Trigonometry,     and    Theory    of    Equa- 
tions,  (a)  Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  and  Modern  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions.  (6) 

Twice  weekly. 

Elementary  Dynamics,  (c)  once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  (d)    Twice  weekly. 
Analytical  and  Modern  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions.  (<?) 

Twice  weekly. 
Dynamics.  (/)  Once  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  (g)  Three  times  weekly. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  (h)  Twice  weekly. 
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2nd  Semester. 

Differential  Equations  and  Elements  of  Finite  Differences,  (i) 

Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions ;  or,  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, (j)  Twice  weekly. 

History  of  Mathematics,  (k)  once  weekly. 

The  work  for  either  year  may  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  two  con- 
secutive years.     The  division  must  be  made  as  follows  : 

(1st  Half  \utSemester^n)- 
First  Year's  Work, \  \u  Semester  {b) 

I  °cZ  Half  i        Semester  (c)  and  (e). 
J  (  2d  Semester  (d)  and  (/). 

(1st  Half  $  Ui  Semester  (s)- 
[2d  Semester  (i)  [and  (k)]- 
97    TTa;f  J  1*'  Semester  (h). 

(  2d  Semester  (j)  [and  (k)]. 

Group.  Mathematics  with  Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek 
or  Latin. 

Free  Elec-      The  Free  Elective  course  in  Mathematics  (one  year  and  a 

twe         half)  consists  of  the  first  year's  work  (divided,  if  desired),  with 

((/),  and  (A) -or  (i)  of  the  second  year's  work.     With  the  approval 

of  the  instructor  (k)  may  be  substituted  for  an  equivalent  part 

of  (h)  or  CO. 

Graduate       The  lectures  in  the  Graduate  Course  will  be  varied  from  vear 
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to  year ;  so  that,  while  each  vear  will  be  complete  in  itself,  a 
graduate  may,  if  she  wish,  attend  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
semesters.  This  course  will  be  open  as  a  Free  Elective  to 
students  that  have  completed  the  Major  Course  in  Mathematics. 
The  subjects  of  the  lectures  will  be  announced  by  the  in- 
structors some  weeks  previously,  and  will  be  regulated  partly 
by  the  requirements  of  those  proposing  to  take  the  course. 

1st  Semester. 

Higher  Algebra.  Twice  weekly. 

Geometry.  T/tree  times  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Two  courses  of  lectures  in  Analysis  and  Geometry  (e.g.,  The- 
ory of  Numbers,  Quaternions,  Elliptic  and  Theta  Functions) ; 
the  lectures  in  these  courses  will  be  on  different  developments 
of  the  subject  from  year  to  year. 
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PHYSICS. 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  in  Physics  will  be  provided 
in  and  after  the  year  1887-83.  The  new  laboratory  will  contain 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  general  instruction,  exact  measure- 
ment, and  special  research,  and  will  also  contain  a  collection  of 
tools  for  the  construction  or  modification  of  apparatus.  Labora- 
tory work  will  be  required  during  both  years  of  the  course,  in 
order  that  the  principles  of  Physics  may  be  clearly  apprehended, 
and  the  student  familiarized  with  the  apparatus  and  methods 
of  physical  measurement. 

For  the  first  year's  course,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Major 
plane  trigonometry  and  logarithms  is  required ;  in  the  second  Vomse. 
year,  use  will  be  made  of  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  and  Recitations.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  WOrk.  Three  hours  weekly. 

In  the  first  semester  instruction  will  be  given  in  Elementary  Mechanics,  based 
upon  Lodge's  Mechanics;  and  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  with  Thompson's 
Elementary  Lessons  as  a  text-book.  As  a  rule,  there  will  be  two  lectures  and 
three  recitations  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  and  Class  Work.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory   Work.  Three  hours  weekly. 

The  subjects  treated  during  the  second  semester  will  be  Heat,  Sound,  and 
Light ;  the  recitations  will  be  based  upon  the  lectures,  and  upon  such  text-books 
as  may  be  found  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  course.  Throughout 
the  year  the  students  will  be  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  results  of  their 
experiments,  and  of  such  calculations  as  may  be  required.  This  record  will  be 
submitted  weekly  for  examination  and  correction,  and  there  will  be  frequent 
examinations  on  the  class  work. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and 
Magnetism.  Five  limes  weekly. 

Laboratory  WOrk.  Four  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  and  class  work  of  the  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  a  more 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  first  year;  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  bring  the  students  into  direct  contact  with  the  original  work  of  inves- 
tigators in  Physics ;  the  experiments  will  be  of  greater  refinement,  and  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  exact  measurement. 


Major 

Course. 
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2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  and  class  exercises  (continued).  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  "WOrk.  Four  hows  weekly. 

Group.  Physics  with  Mathematics  ;  Physics  with  Chemistry ; 
or  Physics  with  Biology  (animal  or  vegetable.) 

CHEMISTRY. 

Instruction  in  Chemistry  for  undergraduates  will  be  given  by 
means  of  lectures,  examinations,  and  laboratory  practice.  This 
course  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  consists  of  five 
lectures  and  a  minimum  of  six  hours'  laboratory  work  Aveekly 
during  both  years.  The  chief  object  of  the  instruction  is  to 
give  students  a  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of  chemical 
phenomena,  and  a  clear  conception  of  the  relations  existing 
between  observed  facts  and  the  general  theories  of  the  science. 
While  chemical  analysis  plays  an  important  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  during  a  portion  of  the  course,  it  is  taught  only  as  an 
application  of  the  knowledge  of  chemical  facts  which  the  stu- 
dent has  already  acquired. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Introduction  to  General  Chemistry  (Lectures).      Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hows  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  semester  are  a  general  introduction  to  chemistry. 
The  more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  are  con- 
sidered, and  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  general  laws 
of  chemical  action  are  based. 

The  laboratory  is  open  for  the  first  year's  students  six  hours  weekly.  The 
laboratory  work  begins  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  manipulation  and  in  the 
more  frequently  occurring  chemical  operations.  The  students  will  be  taught 
the  use  of  accurate  measuring  and  weighing  apparatus,  and  made  familiar  with 
the  calculations  employed  in  quantitative  work.  Analysis  will  be  taught  only 
incidentally,  and  not  as  the  chief  object  of  the  science.  While  studying  the 
more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  considerable 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  quantitative  relations  of  the  sub- 
stances with  which  the  students  work. 

2nd,  Semester. 

General  Chemistry  (Lectures  and  Class  Exercises). 

Five  limes  weekly. 
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JLtllJOratOry  WOl'k.  'Continued  as  in  first  semester. 

The  lectures,  and  exercises  during  the  second  semester  will  be  a  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  a  syste- 
matic study  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of  the  more  important  elements 
and  compounds,  and  of  a  repetition  of  the  most  instructive  experiments  that 
have  been  performed  previously  in  the  lecture  room: 

Second  Year. 

1st- Semester. 
Lectures  on  Analytical 'and  Physical  Chemistry.    Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  Work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  portion  of  the  semester  of  the  second  year's  course 
will  be  upon  the  methods  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  Processes  for  the  detection, 
separation,  and  estimation  of  elements  will  be  considered.  These  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  lectures  upon  Stoichiometry  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Throughout  the  year  the  students  will  work  in  the  laboratory  six  hours 
weekly.  Their  work  will  be  upon  the  subjects  considered  in  the  lectures; 
great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  a  mere  mechanical  use  of  analytical  tables,  the 
student  being  encouraged  to  devise  analytical  methods  without  aid,  using  only 
the  knowledge  that  she  actually  possesses. 

2nd  Semester. 
Lectures  on  Carbon  Compounds.  Five  hows  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

The  subject  of  the  lectures  during  the  second  semester  will  be  the  chemistry 
of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  con- 
tinued as  in  the  first  semester,  the  greater  portion  of  the  course  being  devoted 
to  Analytical  Chemistry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  semester,  a  few  of  the  typical 
carbon  compounds  will  be  prepared  and  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  are  provided  Gradual 
for  graduate  students  that  have  already  such  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  as  would  be  obtained  by  taking  the  two  years  of  work 
laid  down  for  undergraduates,  and  for  others  who,  although  not 
graduates,  are  competent  to  follow  the  advanced  courses  profit- 
ably. The  advanced  work  will  consist  in  exercises  intended  to 
give  the  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  chemical  methods 
and  operations,  in  difficult  and  typical  preparations,  and  in  re- 
searches on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  students  will  be  required 
to  become  familiar  with  the  literature  bearing  on  their  practical 
work.  A  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will  therefore  be 
necessary.  There  will  also  be  lectures  from  time  to  time  upon 
selected  topics,  and  upon  the  more  recent  researches  in  organic 
and  inorganic  chemistry. 
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The  principal  chemical  journals  are  kept  on  file  in  the  chem- 
ical library,  and  advanced  students  will  be  required  to  read  and 
report  upon  the  more  important  articles.  The  laboratory  will 
be  open  for  such  students  from  9  a.m.  until  5  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturdays. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  instruction  in  Biology  includes  two  major  courses  which 
coincide  throughout  the  first  year  (minor  course).  The  work  of 
the  first  year  forms  a  general  introduction  to  the  subject,  special 
attention  being  devoted  to  the  comparative  study  of  living  things 
as  a  whole.  In  the  second  year  two  independent  courses  are 
given;  one  in  Animal  Morphology  and  Physiology  (a),  the 
other  in  Botany  (6).  Five  lectures,  or  other  class  exercises,  and 
six  hours'  laboratory  practice  a  week,  are  required  throughout 
both  years.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  is  very  desirable  for  students  entering  any  course  in 
Biology. 

Major  First  Year- 

Course. 

(il/mov  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

General  Biology. 

Five  limes  weekly  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  afterwards  three  times  weekly. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  clear  conceptions  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  vital  structure  and  action,  the  outlines  of  general  clas- 
sification, and  the  relations  of  the  biological  sciences  to  one  another  and  to  other 
branches  of  science.  The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  exact  observation,  to  enable  the  student  as  far  as  possible  to  examine  for 
herself  the  facts  discussed  in  the  lectures,  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  methods 
of  practical  work. 

The  work  necessarily  involves  an  accurate  study  of  vital  phenomena  in  de- 
tail, which  alone  can  form  the  groundwork  of  any  real  discipline  in  the  science. 
The  student  is,  however,  led  as  far  as  possible  to  regard  facts  as  illustrations  of 
more  general  biological  truths,  and  to  estimate  the  importance  of  these  truths 
beyond  the  immediate  field  of  the  specialist. 

In  the  first  semester  the  student  examines  a  number  of  animals  and  plants, 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  natural  and  progressive  introduction  to  the  general 
principles  of  Biology.  After  certain  general  preliminary  studies  on  familiar 
and  highly  organized  forms,  the  student  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  uni- 
cellular organisms,  and  from  them  proceeds  gradually  to  the  complex  condi- 
tions of  structure  and  function  found  in  higher  plants  and  animals. 
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Elementary  Human  Physiolog}r. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 
This  course  of  about  sixteen  lectures  gives  a  brief  outline  of  human  anatomy 
and  physiology,  with  simple  practical  demonstrations  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
more  important  facts. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Biology  (continued). 

Five  times  weekly  during  the  first  half-semester,  afterwards  three  times  weekly. 
The  work  of  tbe  first  semester  is  continued,  dealing  mainly  with  the  biology 
of  higher  plants  and  animals,  and  ending  with  the  embryology  of  the  chick. 

Elementary  Botany,  Plant  Analysis,  and  Classification. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  second  half- semester. 
In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  to  classify  flowering  plants  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  methods  of  systematic  work. 

Laboratory  WOrk.  Six  hours  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

A.  ANIMAL  MORPHOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1st  Semester. 

General  Zoology.  Three  times  weekly. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrata.  Twice  u,eeMy_ 

These  courses  extend  the  work  of  the  first  year  so  as  to  include  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life.  The  lectures  will  deal  in 
part  with  the  relations  of  animals  to  one  another,  and  to  extinct  forms  of  life 
as  shown  in  their  structure  and  mode  of  development;  in  part  with  their  rela- 
tions to  their  present  and  past  environments,  their  habits,  instincts,  and  general 
physiology,  and  geographical  distribution. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weeMy 

In  the  laboratory  a  certain  option  will  be  allowed,  and  students  will,  to  some 
extent,  work  independently  of  one  another.  All  will  make  dissections  of  typical 
forms  illustrating  the  leading  groups  of  animals.  A  moderate  amount  of  work 
will  be  required  in  systematic  zoology  (the  determination  of  species  from  stan- 
dard manuals)  to  teach  the  student  how  to  name  and  classify  animals  and  to 
learn  the  relation  between  species,  genera,  and  the  higher  groups.  Students 
looking  forward  to  the  study  of  medicine  are  recommended  to  devote  especial 
attention  to  the  anatomy  of  higher  vertebrates  and  to  human  and  comj3arative 
osteology.  Others  may  make  a  more  general  study  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  microscopic  structure. 

2nd  Semester. 

Advanced  Physiology  and  Histology.  Three  times  weekly. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  study  on  the  special  physiology  of  man  and  higher 
animals.     The  practical  course  will  consist  mainly  of  the  microscopical  exam- 
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ination  of  organs  and  tissues  (histology),  with  practice  in  the  preparation  of  per- 
manent microscopic  specimens,  and  in  other  histological  methods.  The  labora- 
tory will  be  furnislied  with  a  small  equipment  of  physiological  apparatus  for 
demonstrations  and  for  simple  experiments  by  the  students. 

Advanced  Biology.  Lectures  on  special  and  theoretical  topic*. 

Twice  weekly. 
In  this  course  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  some  of  the  more  interesting 
questions  of  theoretical  biology.  Some  of  the  lectures  will  consider  special 
problems,  such  as  the  migration  of  birds,  the  fertilization  of  flowers  by  insects, 
protective  resemblance  and  mimicry,  deep-sea  life,  instinct  and  intelligence,  the 
life  of  animal  communities,  etc.  In  the  main,  however,  they  will  consist  of 
discussions  of  the  broader  philosophical  problems  of  the  science,  including  such 
subjects  as  heredity,  variation,  adaptation,  the  metamorphosis  of  animals,  and 
related  topics.  Courses  of  reading  will  be  recommended  in  connection  with 
the  lectures. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

B.  BOTANY. 

The  j'ear's  work  in  Botany  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  general  botany, 
of  which  the  three  principal  divisions,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Morphology  (including  Systematic  Botany)  are  treated 
throughout  the  course.  Anatomy  and  Morphology  are  treated 
with  constant  reference  to  the  function  of  the  cells  or  organs 
under  consideration,  and  the  comparative  stutiy  of  classes  is 
conducted  with  more  or  less  reference  to  Systematic  Botany. 
The  course  in  General  Botany  is  followed  by  two  short  special 
courses;  the  one  in  Physiology,  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  more  intricate  problems  of  veg- 
etal life;  the  other  in  Systematic  Botany. 

1st  Semester. 

General  Botany.  Five  times  weekly. 

These  lectures  include  anatomy  of  cell,  anatomy  of  tissue,  organography 
(both  vegetative  and  reproductive),  and  the  comparative  study  of  cryptogams 
and  phanerogams,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms,  the  comparative  study 
of  classes  being  finished  in  the  second  semester. 

Laboratory  work.  '     six  hours  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Botany  (continued). 

Five  times  weekly  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 

Special  Botany  (Systematic  Botany  and  Physiology). 

Five  limes  weekly  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 
.Laboratory  WOl'K.  Sixhours  weekly  throughout  the  semester. 
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Group.  Biology  (A  or  B)  with  Physics,  or  Biology  (A  or  B) 
with  Chemistry. 

Advanced  courses,  supplementing  courses  A  and  B,  are  offered  Graduate 
in  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Embryology,  and  in  ^ourses' 
Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  These  courses  consist  in 
part  of  lectures  and  recitations,  but  mainly  of  less  formal  in- 
struction in  the  laboratory,  with  courses  of  reading  and  practical 
study.  Special  topics  may  be  selected  according  to  the  wish  or 
abilities  of  the  student,  and  pursued  with  direct  reference  to 
learning  the  methods  of  original  research. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  care  of  a  consulting 
physician,  who  visits  the  college  at  regular  intervals,  and  can  be 
freely  consulted  by  all  the  students. 

The  gymnasium  (see  page  46)  is  open  for  the  use  of  students 
from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily.  Attendance  is  voluntary.  Before 
admission  to  the  gymnasium  each  student  must  be  examined  by 
the  Directress  with  reference  to  ptysical  development,  strength 
of  heart  and  lungs,  and  hereditary  tendencies.  The  exercises 
prescribed  will  be  strictly  individual,  varying  according  to  the 
physical  development  of  the  student ;  their  effect  will  be  tested 
by  half-yearly  examinations,  and  great  pains  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  over-exertion. 


It  was  the  desire  of  the  Founder  that  the  college  should  be  Opportti- 
pervaded  by  a  simple  and  practical  Christianity,  and  an  en-  cities  for 
deavor  will  be  made  to  promote  this  end.  Worship. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  college  there  are  churches  of  various 
denominations,  and  a  Friends'  Meeting  House.  There  will  be 
daily  morning  worship  in  the  college. 
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COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Station  ;  the  neighboring  country  is  agreeable 
and  very  healthful,  and  towards  the  west  there  is  a  fine  prospect 
of  hills.  The  college  grounds  cover  forty  acres,  and  include 
planted  lawns  and  tennis  courts;  they  are  surrounded  by  private 
villas. 

Taylor  Hall  (named  after  the  founder),  a  large  building  of 
Port  Deposit  stone,  contains  the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories, 
and  the  offices  of  administration.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  transfer  the  scientific  departments  of  the  College  to  a 
new  building.  Taylor  Hall  will  soon  be  entirely  occupied  by 
the  library  and  by  the  remaining  departments;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested to  all  persons  that  wish  to  bestow  gifts  on  the  College,  to 
contribute  to  the  850,000  needed  for  the  new  building.  Around 
Taylor  Hall  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  erect  halls  for 
the  accommodation  of  students  ;  descriptions  of  Merion  Hall 
and  of  Radnor  Hall  are  annexed  to  the  present  Program.  The 
Gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  yet  provided  for 
women.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  with 
a  running  or  walking  track  for  use  in  rainy  weather:  a  room  for 
the  Directress,  to  which  is  attached  another  for  the  examina- 
tion and  record  of  the  physical  development  of  the  students, 
and  bathrooms  for  use  after  exercise.  It  is  open  to  the  students 
at  all  times.  This  gymnasium  has  been  built  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  Dr.  Sargent ;  it  is  furnished  with  his  com- 
plete apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Directress  who 
has  completed  his  course  of  instruction. 

Near  the  college  is  a  large  Hotel,  accommodating  three  hun- 
dred guests,  a  Telegraph  Office,  Adams'  Express  Office,  and 
United  States  Money  Order  Office.  There  are  good  roads  in 
every  direction.  Riding  horses  and  phaetons  may  be  kept  at  a 
livery  stable  near  the  college. 
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Academic  Appointments. 


James  E.  Rhoads,  M.D.,  President  of  the  College. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University.  1877 ;  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1877-78 ;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1879-82 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1882 ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
de  France,  1883. 

Emily  L.  Gregory,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Botany. 

L.B.,  Cornell  University,  1881 ;  private  student  in  the  botanical  laboratories  of  Professor 
Wigand,  University  of  Marburg,  of  Professor  Reinke,  University  of  Gottingen,  and  of 
Professor  Sehwendener,  University  of  Berlin,  1881-83:  private"  student  in  botanical 
laboratory  of  Professor  Goodale,  Harvard  University,  and  in  charge  of  the  laboratory 
work  of  the  Harvard  Annex,  1883-81;  Teacher  of  Botany  in  Smith  College,  18S4;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Zurich,  1886. 

Edmund  B.  "Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Profpssor  of  Biology. 

Ph.B.,  Yale  College.  1878;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1879-81  :  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1881;  Assistant  in  Biology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1881-82;  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Leipsic,  and  at  the 
Biological  Station,  Naples,  1882-83;  Lecturer  on  Biology,  Williams  College,  Mass., 
1883-81;  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lincoln,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors.  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  1880;  B.Sc,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  1882;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
1880-84;  lectured  in  connection  with  Newnham  College,  1880-83;  D.Sc,  University  of 
London,  1885. 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit, 

and  Comparative  Philology. 

A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1878;  Fellow  in  Literature,  Columbia  College,  1878-81, ;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1878-81;  University  of  Berlin,  1880;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic, 
1881 ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1881 ;  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Instructor 
in  Zend  in  Columbia  College,  1881-84. 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1878 ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1881-82;  University  of  Bonn,  1882; 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  1SS2-83;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Munich, 
1884. 

Edward  H.  Keiser,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880:  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  Swarthmore  College,  1880-81 ; 
S.M..  Swarthmore  College,  1881:  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1882-84;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884  ;  student  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Freiberg,  Saxonv,  1884;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1884-85. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

A. B., Princeton  College,  1879, and  A.M.,  1882;  studied  common, statute, and  international 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  1879-81;  Fellow  in  History,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1884-85;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886. 

J.  James  Sturzinger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  R  nnance  Languages. 

Wylen,  Switzerland.     University  of  Marburg,  1875-76 :  University  of  Leipsic,  1876-77  ; 
Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1877-78;    Ph.D..    University  of  Zurich,    1- 
studied  in  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  1S79-81 ;  Privatdocent  at  the  University 
of  Bonn,  1882-S5. 
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Herman's   Collitz,  Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor   of  German   Literature   and 

Language. 

Bleckede,  Hanover,  Germany.  University  of  Gottingen-,  1875-78;  University  of  Berlin, 
1878-81:  Ph.D.,"  University  of  Gottingen,  1878;  Privatdocent  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  1S85-86. 

Charles  A.  Perkins,  Ph.D.,  A ssociate  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1879  ;  Fellow  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1883-84,  and 
Ph.D.,  1881;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-87. 

Pose  Chamberlin,  Instructor  in  French  and  German. 

Great  Yarmouth,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Newnham  College  (Medieval  and 
Modern  Languages  Tripos,  First  Class)  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1S86. 

Frederic  S.  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  {Associate  elect)  in  Physiology  and  Histology. 

A.B.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1878.  and  A.M.,  1881;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1884-85,  and  Ph.'D.,  1885  ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1885-86 ;  In- 
structor in  Physiology,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1886-87. 

Moses  S.  Slaughter,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

A.B.,  Asbury  University.  Indiana,  1883,  and  A.M.,  1886;  Fellow  in-  Laitin,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1885-87. 

Frances  H.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Reader  (non-resident)  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1888. 

James  Harkness,  B.A.  (Cambridge  and  London),  Associate  (elect)  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Derby,  England.  Major  Scholar,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1882  ;  Graduate  in  Honors 
(Stli  Wrangler),  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos.  1885 :  Mathematical  Exhibi- 
tioner, London  University  Intermediate  Arts  Examination,  1885 ;  Mathematical  Scho- 
lar, London  University  B.A.  Examination,  1887. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Associate  (elect)  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1876 ;  and  Harvard  University,  1878;  University  of  Leipsic, 
1879-81  :  University  of  Gottingen,  1881-83 ;  Instructor  in  Classics  and  Sanskrit,  Wil- 
liams College,  1883-85;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1S84;  Fellow  by  Courtesy  and 
Lecturer  on  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1885-87 ;  Reader  in  Greek  Literature, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,.  1S87-88. 

Mary  Gwinn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  (elect)  in  English. 

Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82  :  University  of  Zurich,  1882  :  Sorbonne  and 
the  College  de  France,  1883  ;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1885-87,  and 
Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1888. 

Williston  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  (elect)  in  History. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1S83;  Studied  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1883-86 ;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1886-88,  and  Ph.D.,  1888. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  A.B.,  Resident  Lecturer  (elect)  in  Political  Science. 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1887 ;  author  of  "  The  Report  on  Profit-Sharing,"  published  in  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Labor, 
"The  Sociological  Character  of  Political  Economy,"  and  (with  Professor  Clark)  of 
"The  Modern  Distributive  Process,"  etc. 

Alfred  Cook,  Ph.D.,  Associate  (elect)  in  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1877.  and  A.M.,  1880  :  Ph.D.,  University  of  Halle,  1886  ; 
Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887-88. 

Florence  M.  Peirce,  Librarian. 

Carolyn  C.  Ladd,  Directress  of  the  Gymnasium. 

Studied  under  Dr.  Sargent,  1884-85 ;  student  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Anna  E.  Broomall,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  of  the  College. 
Professor  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
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George  S.  Fullerton,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Psychology  and  Logic. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J.  Rendel  Harris,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Haverford  College  ;  late 
Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

James  McKeen  Cattell,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiological  Psychology. 
Lecturer  on  Psycho-Physics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  L.  Frothingham,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Archaeology. 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic,  1883:  Fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1882-85 ;  Editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology ;  Professor  of  Archaeology  in  Princeton 
College. 

Greek  and  Roman  Architecture  (lectures,  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon,  fortnightly, 
beginning  after  the  winter  recess  and  continuing  till  the  close  of  the  academic 
year,  see  page  26). 


Graduates.     . 

Jane  M.  Bancroft, Fellow  in  History,  1885-86. 

West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Ph. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1877;  Ph. M.,  1880;  and 
Ph.D.,  1884;  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  1877-85  ;  student  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  1886-87,  and  student 
in  the  Sorbonne  and  the  ColK-ge  de  France,  1888. 

Cora  Agnes  Benneson, Fellow  in  History,  1887-88. 

Quincy,  Illinois.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1878  ;  LL.B.,  1880  ;  A.M.,  1883. 

Kitty  Augusta  Gage, Fellow  in  Greek,  1885-86. 

Wilton, New  Hampshire.  A. B.,  Boston  University,  1878 ;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1885; 
Teacher  of  Classics  in  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Mary  Gwinn, Fellow  in  English,  1 885-87. 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  1882  ;  graduate  student  Bryn  Slawr  College,  1887-88,  and  Ph.D.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1888. 

Helen  L.  Loveul, Fellow  in  Greek,  1887-88. 

Flint,  Michigan.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887. 

Gertrude  H.  Mason, Felloiv  in  English,  18S7-88. 

San  Jose,  California.    Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1876. 

Marcella  O'Grady, Fellow  in  Biology,  1S87-88. 

Boston,  Massachusetts.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1885;  Teacher  of 
Science  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1885-87. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon, '. Fellow  in  History,  1886-87. 

Fulton,  New  York.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan.  1876,  and  A.M.,  1883 ;  Teacher  of  His- 
tory in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1883-86;  Associate  Professor  of  History, 
Vassar  College. 

Sarah  E;  Satterthwaite, Fellow  in  Greek,  1886-87. 

Adrian,  Michigan.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1886 ;  Assistant  in  Library  and  Gradu- 
ate Student  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Effie  A.  Southworth, Fellow  in  Biology,  1885-86. 

North  Collins,  New  York.  S.B..  University  of  Michigan,  1885  ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1885-86,  and  Student-Assistant  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  issf.-s7  ; 
Assistant  Botanist  to  the  Botanist  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington. 
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Anne  A.  Stewart, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1886-87. 

West  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  Studied  in  University  College,  London,  1880-82;  S.B.,  Dal- 
housie* College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1886. 

Ella  C.  Williams, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1885-86. 

Watkins,  New  York.  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1880;  studied  under  Professor 
Schwartz,  of  Gottingen,  nineteen  months,  1883-85 ;  in  residence  at  Newnham  College 
during  the  spring  term  of  1884;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Moses'  School,  647 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  1886-87 ;  Teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth, 
New  Hampshire. 

Jeannette  S.  Brown, Cheek,  1886-87. 

Graduate  Harvard  Annex,  1885 ;   Teacher  of  Greek,  Bryn  Ma»wr  School,  Baltimore, 

1887-88. 

Agnes  Emory, Latin  and  Greek,  1886-87 

Lawrence,  Kansas.    A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1884. 

Mary  H.  Freeman, Romance  Languages,  1885-S7 

Mumford,  New  York.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1881,  and  A.M.,  1887. 

Susan  Rachel  Harrison, '.    .    .    Greek  and  Latin,  1885-87 

Richmond,  Indiana.    A.B.,  Earlharn  College,  1883. 

Caroline  E.  Hilliard, Chemistry,  1885-86 

Northhoro',  Mass.    A. B.,  Smith  College,  1883. 

Mary  A.  Johnson, Graduate  Scholar  in  Biology,  1887-88 

New  York  City.    L.B.,  Smith  College,  1885  ;  studied  at  Newnham  College,  1886-87. 

Dorothy  Wilberforce  Lyon, English,  1887-88 

Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.,  Wells'  College,  1887. 

Sarah  M.  Potter, English  and  History,  1886-87 

Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.    A.By  Wellesley  College,  1884. 

Zillah  M.  Sherman, English,  1887-88 

Ashtabula,  Ohio.    A.B.,  Wells'  College,  1882. 

Mary  Tremain, English  and  History,  18S6-87 

Lincoln,  Nebraska.    S.B.,  Nebraska  State  University,  1881. 

Emily  F.  Wheeler,   .    .    .    Graduate  Scholar  in  Modern  Languages,  1887 -88 
Rockford,  Ills.    A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1875,  and  A.M.,  1880. 

Ida  Wood, English,  1887-88 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1877. 


Undergraduates. 

Gertrude  Allinson, Group,  English  and  German,  1885-87. 

Beverly,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Alice  Eliza  Anthony,   .    .    Group,  History  and  Political  Economy,  1885-88. 
South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Emily  Frances  Anthony,  .  Group,  History  awl  Political  Economy,  1885-88. 
South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Alice  Hopkins  Albro, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1886-88. 

Fredonia;  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Fredonia  State  Normal  School,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Culbertson  Annan,    Group,  History  and  Political  Economy,  18.87-88. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Cornegys'  and  Miss  Bell's  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 


EthelWyn  Morrill  At  water,   .    .   Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry  1887-88. 

Millville,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Sophia  Mead  Atwater, Group,  1886-88. 

Millville,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Emily  Greene  Balch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-88. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Emma  Josephine  Battersby,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1886-88. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catherine  E.  Bean, Group,  English  and  German,  1885-88. 

San  Jose,  Cal.    Classical  Course,  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  1884-S5. 

Lillie  Watson  Birch, ,.    .    .  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanchard,    .    Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  1885-88. 
Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Mary  Miles  Blanchard, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-88. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Emily  Louisa  Bull, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Oneonta  Union  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Esther  F.  Byrnes, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Josephine  G.  Carey, Student  in  Biology,  1885-86. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Reinhardt's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cora  Mott  Child, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y.    Classical  Course,  University  of  Vermont,  1885-87. 

Edith  Child, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-88. 

Newport,  R.  I.    Prepared  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Child,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mabel  P.  Clark, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1885-88. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City. 

Helen  Cecilia  Coale, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-88. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Julia  Cope, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Burnham's  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Helena  Stuart  Dudley, Gi*oup,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-88. 

Denver,  Colorado.    Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85. 

Louise  R.  Elder, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1S85-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-88. 

Newport,  R.  I.    Prepared  by  Rogers'  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Frances  Biddle  Garrett,   ....    Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-87. 

Logan  P.  0.,  Philadelphia.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  and  by  Miss  Creath, 
Germantown.Pa. 

Mary  Rhoads  Garrett, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-87. 

Rosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rachel  Ashbridge's  School,  now  Girton  School,  Hav- 
erford,  Pa. 
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Alice  Eleanora  Garretson,   .....    Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  18S6-88. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Leah  Goff, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885^88. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Alice  Bache  Gould, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1886-88. 

Cambridge,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass, 

Emeline  Gowen, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-88. 

Mt.  Airy,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Jane  Bowne  Haines,  ....    Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-88. 
Cheltenham,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Harris, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-8S, 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Harriet  Frazier  Head,   .  • Group,  Latin  and 1887-88. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Emily  Gumming  Howe Group,  Greek  and  German,  1887-88. 

Princeton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bishop,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Anna  Harris  Hoy, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-87-. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Mary  E.  Hoyt, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Eome,  Georgia.    Prepared  by  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Georgia. 

Mabel  Hutchinson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-88. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Classical  Course,  Penn  College,  1884-85. 

Mary  Jeffers,  .    . Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Lincoln  University  P.  O. ,  Pa.    Classical  Course,  Wellesley  College,  1885-86.  - 

Karie  K.  Kershaw, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  Sehool,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Abby  Kirk, Group, 1887-88. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa, 

Caroline  Lawrence,   ....   Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-88. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.   -Art  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-84 ;  Special  Student,  1885. 

Mary  Hunter  Linn, Group, ,  1887-88. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Gertrude  Mason  Lynch, Group, 1887-88. 

Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Marian  Wilhelmina  MacIntosh,  Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  1886-88. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibson's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  McMurtrie, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Private  Study. 

Agnes  Louise  Orbison, Group,  Biology  and  Physics,  1886-SS. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Ethel  Parrish,  . Group, ,  1887-88. 

Radnor,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  M.  Patterson,  .......     Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-88. 

Denver,  Col.    Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  Denver  High  School. 
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Mary  Grafton  Patterson, Group,  French  and  German,  1886-88. 

Denver,  Col.    Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  private  study. 

Caroline  E.  Paxson, Group,  French  and  German,  1885-88. 

New  Hope,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Grace  Pinney, Group, 1887-88. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Mont  Clair  High  School,  N.  Y.,  and  two  years  in  Europe. 

Anna  Powers, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Harriet  Randolph, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Anna  E.  Rhoads, .    Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-88- 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  private  study. 

Ella  Riegel, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Florence  Rush M"RE, Group, ,1885-86. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence.  R.  I. 

Edith  F.  Sampson, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1886-88. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Lilian  Vaughan  Sampson,  .    .    .    Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1887-88. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Jane  Scofield, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1886-88. 

Sandy  Springs,  Md.    Graduate  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  1886. 

Katherine  Morris  Shipley, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1885-88. 

Cincinnati,  O.    Prepared  by  Bartholomew  English  and  Classical  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Anna  Peirce  Shoemaker,    ....    Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-88. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alys  Whitall  Smith, Group,  French  and  German,  1S85-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Emily  James  Smith, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  1885-88. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Satterthwaite,  Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 

Margaret  Armstrong  Steel,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1886-88. 
Port  Deposit,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Anable's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Stephens, Group,  ■ ■,  1887-88. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Coe  Preparatory  School  and  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Eleanor  Jane  Stevenson,  Special  Student  in  German  and  History,  1886-87. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Graduate  of  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  1886. 

Harriet  Stevenson, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1887-88. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls' Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Scientific 
Course,  Wellesley  College,  1885-86. 

Anna  Vaughan  Swift, Group, ,1887-88. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  Miss  E.  D.  Fraser's  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Reynolds,  Wilmington. 

Anne  Taylor, Group,  English  and  French,  1885-88. 

College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Prepared  by  Belmont  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio. 
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Margaret  Cheston  Thomas,   ....    Group,  French  and  German,  1885-88. 
Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Martha  Gibbons  Thomas,  ....   Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-88. 
Whitford,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  instruction. 

Mary  Grace  Thomas,  ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-87- 
Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Christie,  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Ltjella  H.  Thorne, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  1885-87. 

Skaueateles,  N.  Y.    Skaneateles  Union  School  and  Academy,  N.  Y. 

Emily  R.  Vaie,  .    .    .  ■ Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Evangeline  Holcombe  Walker,    .    .    .    Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mathilbe  Weil, Group,  English  and  French,  1887-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sophia  Weygandt, Gi*ou.p,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-88. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Margaret  Cooper  Whitall,    .    .    .  Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-88. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Katherine  Taber  Willets, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-88. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett's  School  and  by  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine, 
New  York  City. 

Ellen  Augusta  Winslow, Gi-oup, ,  1887-88. 

Saccarappa,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Marian  A.  Wright, Group,  Greek  and  Latin*.  1887-88. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Special  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-84.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence 
Baldwin,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  situated  at  Br}ai  Mawr,  Pennsylvania, 
ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  endowed  by  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Taylor,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  proposed  to  found  an 
institution  of  learning  for  the  "  advanced  education  "  of  women, 
which  should  afford  them  "  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  edu- 
cation that  are  so  freely  offered  to  young  men."  The  site  of 
the  college  was  purchased  and  the  buildings  were  begun  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1880.  In  the  same  year 
the  college  was  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  invested  with  power  to  confer  degrees.  A  cir- 
cular of  information  was  issued  by  the  Trustees  in  1883.  A 
President  and  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty  were  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1884.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1884  plans  were 
matured  and  appointments  made  in  the  Faculty;  in  the  autumn 
a  second  circular  of  information  was  issued,  and  an  office  at 
which  to  receive  applications  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  The 
courtesy  of  the  presiding  officers-  and  instructors  of  existing 
universities  and  colleges  facilitated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
prevalent  collegiate  systems  ;  and  the  domestic  organization  of 
the  women's  colleges,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  received 
careful  consideration.  To  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ac- 
knowledgment is  especially  due,  since  from  it  has  been  bor- 
rowed the  system  of  major  and  minor  electives  in  fixed  combi- 
nation. In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  program  was  issued,  and 
the  college  opened  for  instruction  in  the  following  autumn  with 
forty-four  students. 

The   present   academic   year   closes   June   8th,    1888.      The      College 
lectures  and  class-work  of  the  fourth  academic  year  will  begin   Calendar. 
October  1st,  1888,  at  9  o'clock,  and  will  end  June  6th,  1889,  at 
3  o'clock. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  will  be  held  during  the  week 
preceding  the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  and  also  during 
the  last  week  of  each  academic  year. 
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In  the  year  1888  the  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  follow 
his  order 

Septembzr,  1888. 


June,  18S8. 
5. 


Algebra, 
Geometry, 


6. 


9—12 
3—6 


9-10* 


Arithmetic,     .... 

English,  .......  10J — 12J 

(Greek, 3—6 

■<  Elements  op  Some 

I     Science,     .... 


7. 


Latin, ".    , 

Physical.  Geography,  , 
French, 


History 

Solid  Geometry  and 

Trigonometry, 
German 


6—0 


9—12 
2—3 
3—6 


9—11 

10—1 
3-6 


26. 


Algebra, 
Geometry, 


9—12 
2—5 


27. 


Arithmetic, 9 — 10J 

English 10J — 12J 

(  Greek, 2 — 5 

"j  Elements  of  some 

'      Science, 3—5 


Latin, 

Physical  Geography,  , 
French, , 


29. 


History, 

Solid  Geometry  and 

Trigonometry, 
German,  ..... 


9—12 
2—3 
3—6 


9—11 

10—1 
2—5 


There  will  be  a  winter  recess  from  December  20th,  at  3 
o'clock  to  January  3d,  at  9  o'clock;  and  a  spring  recess  from 
April  17th,  at  3  o'clock,  to  April  24th,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  February  8th;  half  yearly  exami- 
nations will  be  held  during  the  last  week  of  the  semester,  and 
instead  of  a  recess  at  Washington's  birthday,  there  will  be  a  re- 
cess of  two  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester, 
February  13th. 

Admission  Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  President. 

Three  classes  of  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  lectures  and 
class-work  of  the  college ;  namely,  graduate  students,  under- 
graduate students,  and  hearers. 

Graduate  students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some 
college  of  acknowledged  standing.  They  may  pursue  the  ad- 
vanced or  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  college,  although  the 
instructors  in  the  several  departments  may  require  of  them  cer- 


Gr  a,  dilate 

Students. 
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tain  introductory  or  auxiliary  studies ;  they  "are,  moreover,  en- 
titled to  personal  guidance  and  direction,  supervision  of  their 
general  reading  and  furtherance  of  their  investigations,  from  the 
instructors.  Their  needs  will  be  considered  in  the  arrangement 
of  new  courses  of  lectures. 

The  most  distinguished  place  among  graduate  students  will 
be  held  by  the  Fellows.  Five  Fellowships  are  awarded  annually 
— one  in  Greek,  one  in  English,  one  in  Mathematics,  one  in 
History  and  one  in  Biology.  They  are  awarded  as  an  honor 
and  are  intended  to  be  an  indorsement  of  previous  attain- 
ments ;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition,  a  furnished  room 
in  the  college  buildings,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
finVv  dollars  yearly.*  They  are  open  to  graduates  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing.  No 
one  may  compete  that  has  not  a  college  degree  or  a  certificate 
of  prolonged  study  under  well-known  instructors  ;  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  Fellowship  will  be  given  to  the  candidate 
that  has  studied  longest  or  whose  work  affords  the  best  promise 
of  future  success.  All  applications  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  and  must  be  made  by  the  15th  of  April  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  Fellowship  is  desired.  Blank  forms  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  applicant.  A  definite  answer  will  be  given 
within  four  weeks  from  the  last  date  fixed  for  application.  The 
holder  of  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to  show,  by  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis,  or  in  some  other  manner,  that  her  studies  have  not 
been  without  result.  All  Fellows  may  study  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  Fellowship  being  counted,  for  this 
purpose,  as  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Undergraduate  students  must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
for  matriculation.  The  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  are  stated  on  page  18.  Those  students,  that  do  not 
wish  to  study  for  a  degree,  are  required  to  enroll  themselves  as 
special  students;  they  will,  nevertheless,  in  the  event  of  a 
change  of  plan  be  credited  with  such  of  their  studies  as  may 
have  coincided  with  the  studies  leading  to  a  degree.  All  special 
students  must  have  passed  the  examination  for  matriculation. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  GrOup  system  enables  all 
candidates  for  a  degree  to  specialise  in  one  or  more  subjects. 


Fellows. 


Under  - 
ffratluate 

Students. 


Special 

Students. 


*  Board  will  be  charged  at  the  regular  college  rates  of  §150  for  the  scholastic  year. 
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Hearers.  Hearers  will  be  excused  from  passing  the  matriculation  ex- 

amination :  but  they  will  be  strictly  distinguished  from  matric- 
ulates, and  will  not  be  entitled  to  reside  in  the  college.  They 
must  be  women  of  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must 
furnish  proof  that  they  have  at  some  time  pursued  the  studies 
included  in  the  matriculation  examination.  They  must  satisfy 
the  several  instructors  that  they  can  profit  by  the  courses  that 
they  desire  to  follow,  and  their  admission  to  recitations,  exami- 
nations, and  laboratory  exercises,  will  depend  on  the  express 
consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Hearers  differ  moreover 
from  special  students  in  that  they  are  not  recognised  by  the 
Cpllege,  and  can  receive  only  such  certificates  of  collegiate  study 
as  may  be  given  them  by  the  several  instructors.  They  cannot 
receive  degrees. 


Examina- 
tion for 
Matricu- 
lation. 


The  examination  for. Matriculation  will  also  be  open  to  those 
that  wish  to  take  it  as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies, 
but  have  no  intention  of  entering  the  college. 

Examinations  are  held  in  June  and  September  of  every  year 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  in  Baltimore.  Examinations  in 
other  cities  will  be  arranged  for  later. 

Candidates  may  divide  the  examination  between  two_  succes- 
sive years ;  if,  however,  more  than  one  calendar  year  and  the 
summer  recess  elapse  between  the  two  parts  of  the  examination, 
the  first  part  of  the  examination  must  be  repeated. 

Every  candidate  for  matriculation  that  does  not  present  a 
certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  college  or  university 
of  acknowledged  standing,  must  be  examined  in  the  following 
subjects,  omitting,  should  she  desire  to  do  so,  German  or  French, 
or  Greek  (any  one  of  them), but  not  Latin,  and  in  no  case  present- 
ing for  examination  less  than  three  languages,  exclusive  of 
English  :* 


*  But  candidates  that  have  passed  the  Harvard  University  examinations  for  women 
held  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati  will  be  admitted,  when- 
ever the  examination  has  covered  the  same  or  equal  grounds  in  the  subjects  required  for 
matriculation  in  the  college.  The  following  subjects  are  suggested  as  equivalents :  All 
the  "elementary  studies"  except  one  language,  which  must  not  be  Latin  ;  and  the  "  ad- 
vanced studies"  in  the  three  remaining  languages,  together  with  the  advanced  exami- 
nation in  Latin  composition,  and  if  Greek  is  taken,  in  Greek  composition.  The  ad- 
vanced examinations  in  Mathematics  (18  and  39)  will  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
the  examination  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

The  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  another  college  of  acknowledged  standing 
will  be  accepted  under  similar  limitations.  In  no  other  cases  will  certificates  be  accepted. 
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Mathematics. — (1)  Arithmetic.  Since  many  complicated 
parts  of  arithmetic  are  simplified  and  explained  by  the  study 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  candidates  are  advised  to  offer  only 
the  following  portions  of  school-arithmetic:  Fundamental 
Rules ;  Fractions  ;  Decimals  ;  .  Discount ;  Percentage  ;  Simple 
and  Compound  Interest ;  Proportion  ;  Compound  Numbers  and 
the  Metric  System,  all  tables  necessary  to  the  student  being 
given ;  Square  root.  (2)  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions; Ratio;  Proportion;  Variation;  Arithmetical  and  Geo- 
metrical Progression.     (3)  Plane  Geometry. 

All  candidates  that  do  not  in  addition  to  the  above  present  Solid  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry  must  pursue  these  branches  in  the  college  and  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  them  before  receiving  a  degree.  It  is  especially  recommended 
that  those  intending  to  elect  mathematical  courses  should  pass  the  entire 
matriculation  examination  in  mathematics.  These  candidates  are  advised  to 
confine  themselves  to  Algebra ;  Plane  Geometry  of  the  straight  line  and  the 
circle;  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  More  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  pure  geometrical  methods,  than  from  a  little 
knowledge  of  Analytical  Geometry. 

Note.  Students  whose  matriculation  examination  has  included  either  Solid  Geometry, 
or  Trigonometry,  or  hoth,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which  others  must  subse- 
quently spend  upon  these  studies. 

Latin. — (1)  Grammar  and  Composition.  There  will  be  ques- 
tions testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar, 
including  prosody,  and  translation  of  English  into  Latin.  (2) 
Csesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  L— IV.  (or,  if  desired,  Ovid,  Meta- 
morphoses, two  thousand  lines).  Cicero,  seven  orations,  includ- 
ing the  four  against  Catiline.  (3)  Virgil,  iEneid,  Books  I.- VI. 
(or  the  Eclogues  and  five  books  of  the  iEneid).  Translation  at 
sight  of  easy  passages  with  due  allowance  for  unusual  words. 

Note  1.  Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read 
(a)  Cicero,  at  least  four  orations,  (6)  Virgil,  at  least  three  books  of  the  iEneid. 

Note  2.  The  so-called  Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  as  explained  in  Allen  and 
Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  is  recommended. 

NoteZ.  As  many  schools  are  introducing  the  "natural  method"  as  a  substitute  for 
thorough  grammatical  training,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  special  stress  will  be 
laid  on  an  accurate  and  ready  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms.  A  knowledge  of 
paradigms  and  parts  of  irregular  verbs  will  be  insisted  upon. 

Note  4.  The  examination  in  Latin  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only  :  (a) 
Grammar,  Composition,  Caesar,  and  Cicero ;  (6)  Virgil  and  sight  reading. 

Greek. — (1)  G'rammar  and  Composition/i  Simple  Greek  Corn- 
position  (White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  and  Jones's  Exercises 
in  Greek  Prose  or  Equivalents).  (2)  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books 
I -IV.  (3)  Iliad,  Books  L— III.,  with  questions  on  grammar 
suggested  by  the  text.     Translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages 
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from  Xenophon  and  the  Iliad,  with  due  allowance  for  unusual 
words. 

Note  1.  Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read 
(a)  Homer,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Iliad,  (6)  Xenophon,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Ana- 
basis or  Memorabilia. 

Note  2.  The  examination  in  Greek  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only :  (a) 
Grammar,  Composition,  and  Xenophon  ;  (6)  Iliad  and  sight  reading. 

French. — There  will  be  three  examinations  in  French,  one 
to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  pronunciation  and  ordinary 
grammatical  forms,  the  other  two  her  power  to  read  at  sight 
ordinary  French  prose  and  verse. 

Note  1.  For  the  examination  in  reading  no  texts  are  assigned,  the  examination  being 
intended  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  read  any  ordinary  French  whatsoever.  Candi- 
dates preparing  for  these  examinations  are  advised  to  acquire  as  large  a  vocabulary  as 
possible, 

Note  2.  The  examination  in  French  cannot  be  divided. 

German. — The  examination  in  German'  will  be  precisely 
similar  to  that  in  French,  and  will  test  the  candidate's  pro- 
nunciation, knowledge  of  ordinary  grammatical  forms,  and 
ability  to  read  ordinary  German  at  sight. 

Note  1.  The  examination  in  German  cannot  be  divided. 

Note  2.  The  candidate  may  omit  one  of  the  three  languages,  Greek,  French,  or  Ger- 
man, selecting  Greek  and  French,  or  Greek  and  German,  or  French  and  German. 

History.  The  outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and  the 
United  States ;  or  the  outlines  of  the  History  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Notel.  Students  that  expect  to  enter  the  classical  courses  are  advised  to  offer  the  out- 
lines of  Greek  and  Roman  History.  All  others  are  advised  to  offer  the  outlines  of  English 
and  United  States  History. 

Note  2.  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  Thompson's  History  of  England,  Dr. 
Smith's  Shorter  History  of  Greece,  and  Leighton's  History  of  Rome  are  recommended. 

English. — -Each  candidate  for  matriculation  will  be  required 
to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English,  and  to  write  a  short  com- 
position upon  a  subject  assigned  by  the  examiner.  The  com- 
position must  be  correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
expression  and  general  arrangement. 

Abbott's  "  How  to  Write  Clearly  "  is  recommended. 

In  1888  candidates  should  be  familiar  with  the  following 
works,  from  one  or  more  of  which  the  subject  will  be  taken: 
Burke,  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution ;  Landor,  The  Cita- 
tion and  Examination  of  William  Shakespeare ;  Chaucer,  The 
Knight's  Tale. 

Note.  As  a  substitute  for  Landor's  Citation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakespeare 
the  following  dialogues,  included  in  the  selected  edition  of  Landor's  Imaginary  Conver- 
sations (Camelot  Classics,  1886),  will  be  accepted:  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Cecil;  Leofric 
and  Godiva;  Essex  and  Spenser ;  Lord  Brooke  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Matriculation. 
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In  1889  candidates  should  be  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  and  As  You  Like  It ;  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship ;  Rushin,  Sesame  and  Lilies ;  Chaucer,  The  Clerk's  Tale. 

Note.  A  critical  study  of  the  works  is  not  required. 

Natural  Science. — All  candidates  must  pass  an  examination 
in  the  elements  of  Physical  Geography. 

Note.  Guyot's  Physical  Geography  is  recommended. 

Candidates  that  omit  Greek  must  also  pass  an  examination 
in  the  elements  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany  or  Physiology. 

Note.  Balfour  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics,  Roscoe's  Primer  of  Chemistry,  Gray's  "How 
Plants  Grow,"  and  Foster's  Primer  of  Physiology  are  strongly  recommended. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  requirements  for  ma-  Tabular  State- 
triculation  is  appended  for  the  convenience  of  the  candidate :       Beauirementa 

All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  in  the  following  three  for 

groups : 

I.  II.  III. 

f  Arithmetic,  1.  (  /Grammar  and  Composition, \        History,  1. 

Mathematics  <  Algebra,  1.  Latin  \  \Csesar  and  Cicero,  /    '    English,!. 

1  Plane  Geometry,  1.  (    Virgil  and  sight  reading,  1.  Science,  1. 

All  -candidates  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  in  one  of  the  following 
groups : 

IV.  IV.  IV. 

(  Gram,  and  Comp.,  \  (  Gram,  and  Comp.,1  „  C  Grammar, 

Greek   J  Xenophon,  )     '        Gr^k  J  Xenophon,  )     '       French  J    Prose, 

,        Iliad  and  sight  reading,  1.  ,         Iliad  and  sight  reading,l.  Poetry, 

and     \-  _  ~  and      v  „  °  and      V.  J ' 

(  Grammar,  -j  or  (  Grammar,  \  or  (  Grammar, 

French  \  Pr0Be.  [ 3-  German  \  Prose.  \  3.  German  J    prose> 

(^Poetry,       J  ^Poetry,       J  ,       [  Poetry, 

The  figures  attached  to  the  required  subjects  show  the  sections  into  which 
the  examination  is  divided  ;  the  figure  1,  for  example,  shows  that  the  subject 
is  regarded  as  one  section,  and  so  forth.  Where  a  bracket  precedes  the  figure, 
the  subjects  enclosed  by  the  bracket  cannot  be  separated  in  the  examination. 
Should  the  candidates  pass  in  fewer  than  four  sections  in  the  first  division  of 
the  examination,  the  entire  examination  must  be  repeated. 

The  candidate  may  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects,  and  if  not  ex- 
amined, must  pursue  them  in  college : 

/-        Greek  (as  above) 

Advanced   }  Solid  Geometry,  A  fourth    1  or 

Mathematics  J  Plane  Trigonometry.  language,  \     French  (as  above) 

\  German  (as  above). 

All  subjects  potentially  included  in  the  examination  for  ad-  Remarks  an 

mission  are  regarded  by  the  college  as  preparatory  and  non-  fo^Ma^f™. 
collegiate.     The  college  course  of  instruction  in  mathematics,        lation. 
for  example,  does  not  include  but  presupposes  trigonometry ; 

2 
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the  courses  in  French  and  German  presuppose  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  these  languages. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  student  to   offer,  at 
entrance,  advanced  mathematics,  and  if  possible  all  four  lan- 
guages ;  remembering  that  even  to  fail  in  such  of  these  examina- 
tions as  are  not  strictly  obligatory,  will  not  affect  the  candidate's 
collegiate  standing,  and  that  to  pass  them  successfully  would 
leave  her  nearly  free  for  elective  study  under  the  Group  system 
and  for  true  collegiate  work.     Great  pains  have  been  taken  in 
the  organization  of  the  collegiate  courses ;  and  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  the  time  of  students  within  the  college  should  be 
needlessly  withdrawn  from  these  and  spent  upon  preparatory 
work. 
Studies         No  student  will  be  graduated  who  does  not  at  the  time  of 
Leading  to  gracluation  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
of  Bache-   and  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek.    The  College  pro- 
lorof  Arts.  vides  beginners'  classes,  five  times  weekly  throughout  one  year, 
for  those  students  who  in  the  examination  for  matriculation 
may  have  omitted  Greek,  French  or  German ;  but  attendance 
on  these  classes  is  not  obligatory,  the  student  being  free  to  .make 
good  her  deficiencies  by  private  reading. 

The  following  course  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Required  English,  see  page  31. 

Science,  or  Science  and  History,  i.e.,  any  one  of  the  major  courses, 
.  or  two  of  the  following  minor  courses  in  Science :  Physics,  see 
page  44,  Chemistry,  see  page  45,  Biology,  with  special  reference 
either  to  plant  or  animal  life,  see  page  47;  or  else  anyone  of 
the  minor  courses,  together  with  one  of  the  following  courses  in 
History :  Ancient  History,  see  page  38,  Modern  History,  see 
page  39. 

Philosophy,  see  page  37. 
Group.  Two  Major  Courses,  of  two  years  each,  constituting  one  of  the 

following  "  Groups :"  Any  language  with  any  language,  see  pp. 
27-37;  Mathematics  with  Physics,  see  pp.  41-44;  or  Mathe- 
matics with  Greek  or  Latin,  see  pp.  27-30,  41 ;  any  science  with 
any  science,  see  pp.  43-49 ;  History  with  Political  Science,  see 
pp.  38-41. 
Free  Electives.  Free  Electives,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  student.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  single 
study  may  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective,  without  electing  the 
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group  that  includes  it.  Students  wishing  to  combine  Physics 
with  either  Chemistry  or  Biology  must  take  at  least  a  half  year 
of  Mathematics  as  a  Free  Elective. 

The  student  may  consult  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in  regard 
to  the  details  and  best  arrangement  of  the  various  studies. 

The  students  are  not  divided  into  the  traditional  college 
classes,  nor  is  there  any  time  set  for  graduation ;  in  order  to 
pursue  a  wider  course  of  reading  in  connection  with  single  sub- 
jects, or  to  attend  a  greater  variety  of  lectures,  the  ablest  stu- 
dents may  choose  to  defer  graduation,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  usual  period  of  collegiate  study  may  be  abridged ;  personal 
considerations  only  will  determine  the  time  spent  in  completing 
the  studies  "required  for  a  degree.  Nevertheless,  these  require- 
ments constitute  strictly  a  Four  Years'  Course ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  usual  time  given  to  lectures  and  class-work  be  computed 
at  fifteen  hours  weekly,  a  student  that  passed  the  ordinary 
matriculation  examination,  and  availed  herself  of  the  prelimi- 
nary courses  of  the  college  on  the  subjects  which  that  exami- 
nation did  not  include,  would  in  all  cases  require  precisely  four 
years. 

For  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  Group  system,  see 
page  22. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  will  be  awarded  annu-  The  Bry it- 
ally  to  a  graduate  of   Bryn  Mawr  College,  on  the  ground  of      Mawr 
excellence  in  scholarship.     The  holder  will  receive  the  sum  of     Fellow- 
five  hundred  dollars,  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  one  year's        ship. 
study  and  residence  at  some  foreign  university,  English  or  Con- 
tinental.    The  choice  of  a  university  may  be  determined  by  the 
holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  college. 

Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other  col-      Studies 
leges,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  that  the  course  of  Lec^lJl9 to 
study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for     Degree. 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses  of 
lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may,  at  their  discretion,  enroll 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Master  of  Arts.     A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is 
open  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  but  to  them  only. 
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The  Degree  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
~  °f  .  Master  of  Arts,  must  pursue  for  three  years,  after  having  received 
losophy.  their  first  degree,  a  course  of  liberal  (non-professional)  study  at 
some  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and  spend 
at  least  two  of  these  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  They  must 
be  examined  in  two,  and  may  at  their  discretion  be  examined 
in  three  subjects  (the  examination  being  of  equal  difficulty  in 
either  case) ;  and  must  present  a  satisfactory  dissertation  on 
some  topic  included  in  their  first  or  principal  subject.  They 
may  be  required  to  pursue  certain  auxiliary  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subjects  that  they  have  elected ;  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  like  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  will  be  given 
to  no  one  who  cannot  read  French  and  German,  or  who  is  wholly 
unacquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek.  The  dissertation  must  be 
printed.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  in  no  case 
be  conferred  by  the  college  as  an  honorary  degree. 

The  Degree        Candidates  for  a  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  will 

M      °  fA  -t    ^e  conferre(i  only  on  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  must 

reside  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  year  after  graduation,  and 

pursue  and  pass  an  examination  on  a  course  of  liberal  study 

approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Residence.  Residence  in  the  college  is  not  obligatory.  During  the  years 
1885-88  students  living  in  Philadelphia  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bryn  Mawr  have  attended  the  daily  lectures  and  class-work 
of  the  college  ;  others,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  return  home 
every  day,  have  resided  in  the  college  for  five  days  of  every 
week. 

The  college  buildings  intended  for  residence  contain  single 
rooms  and  sets  of  rooms.  The  houses  will  accommodate  about 
fifty  students,  and  each  house  will  be  under  the  care  of  a  lady 
who  will  reside  in  the  building.  There  will  be  no  common  re- 
fectory, nor  any  inter-dependence  between  the  houses.  Com- 
pare the  accompanying  descriptions  of  Merion  Hall  and  of 
Radnor  Hall,  which  the  other  houses  will  resemble  in  the  essen- 
■  tial  parts  of  their  internal  arrangement,  such  as  furniture,  heat- 
ing, and  light ;  compare  also  the  general  account  of  the  buildings 
on  page  50. 

Expenses.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  courses  attended,  or  of  the  actual 
time  of  attendance.     It  is  the  same  for  undergraduate  students. 
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graduate  students,  and  hearers.     An  additional  charge  of  fifteen 
dollars  a  year  is  made  for  materials,  in  every  laboratory  course 

A  special  exception  will  be  made  in  favor  of  non-residen 
medical  students  and  physicians,  who  will  be  charged  for  b 
single  course  in  chemistry  or  biology  fifty  dollars,  and  for 
two  courses  one  hundred  dollars,  the  laboratory  charges  being 
the  same  for  them  as  for  other  students.  A  course  is  held 
to  be  five  hours  weekly  of  lectures  and  class-work  throughout 
the  year. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  will  be  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year  for  each  student  occupying  a  single  room, 
and  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  student  occupying,  together 
with  another  student,  a  set  of  three  rooms.  Students  that  re- 
main at  the  college  during  the  winter  and  spring  vacations  will 
be  charged  seven  dollars,  or  eight  and  a  half  dollars  weekly, 
according  to  the  rooms  occupied.  The  charge  for  a  student  oc- 
cupying a  bedroom  and  private  study  will  be  four  hundred 
dollars,  and  in  vacations  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Note.  The  charge  for  board  and  residence  includes  all  expense  of  service,  heating  and 
light,  except  open  fires  and  washing.  There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the  studies, 
but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently  heated  by  steam.  A  fixed  annual  charge  is  made  for 
washing  (see  the  description  of  Merion  Hall  and  Radnor  Hall). 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  accordingly  $100  a  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  is  $250,  $300  (or  in  special 
cases  $400)  a  year  ;  one-half  payable  half-yearly  in  advance. 

The  charge  for  board,  residence  and  tuition  is,  therefore,  $350 
and  $400  (or  in  special  cases  $500)  a  year. 

Note.  A  Student's  Educational  Fund  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing contributions,  however  small,  from  those  who  are  interested  in  aiding  students  to 
obtain  an  education.  The  money  thus  contributed  will  be  distributed  by  the  college  in 
the  form  of  partial  aid,  and  in  most  cases  as  a  loan.  It  will  be  applied  to  the  assistance 
of  those  students  only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  college  for  at  least  one  year. 

Three  partial  scholarships  of  $200  each  will  be  open  to  mem-  Scholnr- 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  ships. 
charge  for  tuition  and  residence.  When  there  are  more  than  three 
applicants  the  candidates  will  be  selected  by  competitive  exami- 
nation, and  in  no  case  can  the  scholarship  be  held  by  any  one 
that  has  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  with  credit. 
These  scholarships  will  be  for  one  year  only,  but  may  be  re- 
newed until  graduation,  when  the  progress  of  the  student  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 
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INSTRUCTION. 


Libraries.  The  College-  Library  will  be  as  far  as  possible  a  library  for 
special  study,  and  is  open  for  the  use  of  the  students  from  eight 
a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  every  day.  The  most  important  scientific,  lit- 
erary and  philological  reviews  are  taken,  and  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars  is  expended  yearly,  under  the  direction 
of  the  heads  of  the  several  collegiate  departments.  The  library 
has  at  present  5250  bound  volumes,  and  is  catalogued  according 
to  the  Dewey  system. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  the  following  important  libraries  : 

The  Philadelphia  Library,  which  contains  about  145,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  students  for 
consultation.  Subscription,  $12.00  a  year  for  eight  volumes,  or 
$10  for  nine  months. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  150,000  volumes.  Sub- 
scription, $6.00  a  year  for  two  separate  works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
30,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  has  generously 
conceded  the  use  of  its  library  and  of  its  museum  to  the  students 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  chemical  laboratory  consists  of  a  lecture-room,  a  working 
laboratory,  preparation  and  balance  rooms  and  a  chemical 
library.  The  supply  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  has  been  care- 
fully selected  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  research,  and 
is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  chemical  library  contains 
besides  necessary  treatises  and  reference  books  several  complete 
sets  of  chemical  journals.  A  similar  suite  of  five  rooms  is  appro- 
priated to  the  biological  department ;  it  includes  two  laborato- 
ries, one  of  which  is  exclusively  botanical.  The  biological 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  best  (Zeiss)  microscopes, 
microtomes,  etc.,  and  are  supplied  with  a  small  but  well-selected 
set  of  apparatus  for  the  study  of  experimental  physiology.  A 
temporary  building  containing  a  physical  laboratory  and  lecture- 
room  was  furnished  with  apparatus  and  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1887.  The  chemical,  biological  and  physical  laboratories  are 
open  for  students  throughout  the  day. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  undergraduate  students 
should  enroll  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  understand  the  precise 
scope  and  nature  of  the  studies  leading  to  that  degree,  and  the 


Labora- 
tories. 


The 

Group 

System. 
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significance  of  the  Group  system.  A  proper  understanding  of 
the  Group  system  is,  moreover,  essential  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

In  all  departments  as  yet  organised  there  is  a  course  of  five 
hours  a  week  for  two  years,  called  a  Major  Course.  Whenever 
one  year  of  this  course  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  taken 
separately,  it  is  marked  as  a  Minor  Course.  It  is  required  of 
every  candidate  for  a  degree  to  take  two  such  major  courses  as 
shall  be  homogeneous,  or  shall  complete  each  other,  and  major 
courses  which  fulfil  this  condition  are  designated  as  Groups.  It 
is  meant  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  should  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  specialist's  knowledge ;  and  the  Required 
Studies,  namely,  English,  philosophy  and  science,  or  history 
and  science,  are  intended  in  part  to  supplement  the  Group,  and 
in  part  to  ensure  a  more  liberal  training  than  could  be  achieved 
did  every  student  combine  elective  studies  at  pleasure.  The  two 
years'  required  course  in  English  includes  a  general  introduc- 
tion into  the  study  of  language.  English  literature  will  be 
treated  with  steady  reference  to  the  comparative  history  of  lit- 
erature ;  and  the  entire  course  will  be  so  planned  as  to  give 
unity  and  domestic  application  to  the  pursuits  of  students  of 
philology,  and  to  acquaint  students  of  science  or  of  history,  in 
so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  a  special  course,  with  the  results, 
scope,  and  methods  of  the  study  of  language  and  literature. 
The  required  two  years  in  science,  or  in  science  and  history,  per- 
mit the  student  of  chemistry  and  biology  to  pursue  both  branches 
of  the  biological  course,  or  to  take  a  major  course  in  physics  ; 
and  they  ensure  to  the  student  of  history  and  of  language,  for 
one  year  at  least,  the  same  kind  of  instruction  and  discipline  as 
is  received  by  the  scientific  student.  The  one  year's  course  in 
philosophy  is  a  general  introduction  into  the  study  of  the  laws,, 
conditions,  and  history  of  thought. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  courses  leading  to  a  degree  is  pre-    Tabular 
fixed  for  the  sake  of  clearness :  Statement. 
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Minor  Courses  (One  Year  Each).* 


1.  and  2. 

3.                  4.              5. 

t[6-] 

f[7-] 

English. 

Ph 

ilosophy.     Science,     Science 

French, 

Solid  Geometry 

Two  Courses. 

Physics,           or 

or 

and 

or         History. 
Chemistry, 

German, 

Tri 

gonometry. 

or 

or 

Biology. 

Greek. 

Two  Major  Courses  ( Two  Years  Each)  ■ 

Constituting  any  one  of  the  following  groups : 

I. 

II.                       III. 

IV. 

V. 

Any  language 

Any  science      Mathematics 

Mathematics 

History 

with 

with                   with 

with 

with 

any  language. 

any  science.          Greek  or 

Physics. 

Political 

Latin. 

Science. 

Free  Electives. 

Five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and 

a  half. 

The  "  Minor  Courses  "  in  the  above  table  are  known  as  the 
Required  Studies ;  the  "  Two  Major  Courses  "  as  the  Group. 
All  studies  whatsoever  fall  under  one  of  these  heads,  Required 
Studies,  Group,  or  Free  Electives. 

The  following  combinations  of  studies  are  suggested  as  speci- 
mens of  a  few  of  the  many  combinations  that  may  be  made  by 
students  that  are  candidates  for  a  degree,  yet  wish  to  specialise. 

Classics.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science, 
(Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology,  animal  or  vegetable),  Ancient 
History  [French  or  German],  As  a  Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 
As  Free  Electives,  advanced  Greek  and  Latin,  with  or  without 
Sanskrit. 

Modern  Languages  (other  than  English).  As  Required  Studies, 

English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology), 

.Modern  History,    [Greek,  French,  or  German].     As  a  Group, 

French  and  German,  or  Latin  and  French.     As  Free  Electives, 

Spanish  or  Italian. 

English.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science 
(Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Modern  History,  [Greek, 
French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  French  and  English,  or 
Greek  and  English.     As  Free  Electives,  German  or  Latin. 

Mathematics  (with  Latin).  As  Required  Studies,  English, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  Ancient  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  Ger- 

*  Except  7.    (One  half  year). 

t  See  page  18,  under  "Studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 
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man].  As  a  Group,  Mathematics  and  Latin.  As  Free  Electives, 
Advanced  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  (with  Physics).  As  Required  Studies,  English, 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Biology,  [Greek,  French,  or  German], 
As  a  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics.  As  Free  Electives,  Ad- 
vanced Mathematics,  or  Physics. 

History.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Sci- 
ence, any  Language,  (Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish),  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group, 
History  and  Political  Science.  As  Free  Electives,  History  of 
German,  or  of  French,  Literature. 

Science.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics, 
Botany,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Chemistry 
and  Biology  (animal).  As  Free  Electives,  Botany,  or  Physics 
(second  year). 

The  following  combinations  might  be  adopted  by  those  that 
wish  to  pursue  a  major  course  in  History  or  Science,  yet  not  to 
elect  an  historical  or  a  scientific  group. 

I,  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science, 
Ancient  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  any 
Language  with  any  Language,  or  Chemistry  with  Biology  or 
Physics.     As  Free  Electives,  Modern  History. 

II.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  any  Language 
with  any  Language.  As  Free  Electives,  second  year  in  Chemistry, 
or  one  year  in  Biology  (animal  or  vegetable). 

Since  the  time  of  graduation  is  determined  only  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  course,  there  is  an  entire  freedom  from 
over-pressure.  All  matriculated  students  may  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  when  the  prescribed  course  of  study  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is  shown 
by  the  recognition  of  special  students,  it  is  not  required  of  any 
one  to  apply  for  a  degree;  and  no  degree  will  be  conferred 
unless  the  course  have  been  completed  with  credit. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  lectures  to  give  a  clear  and  succinct  Lectures. 
statement  of  facts  and  principles;  to  enumerate  and  criticise 
with  frankness  hand-books,  authorities,  and  editions ;  to  touch 
upon  minor  or  far-lying  points  with  such  distinctness  as  may 
enable  the  student  to  investigate  them  intelligently  at  some 
future  day  ;  to  bring  the  student's  knowledge  down  to  date,  and 
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to  inform  her,  step  by  step,  what  things  have  been  definitely 
ascertained  and  what  things  remain  to  be  investigated.  It  is 
intended  that  the  notes  taken  on  these  lectures,  in  addition  to 
their  immediate  practical  use,  shall  be  of  lasting  value  for  refer- 
ence, and  be  the  starting-point,  or  at  least  the  schedule,  of  studies 
to  be  undertaken  subsequently.  Every  isolated  student  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  modern  scholastic 
movement  otherwise  than  orally  ;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  lectures,  the  several  instructors  will  appoint  certain  hours 
in  which  the  students  may  consult  them  freely. 

The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  class-work,  and  by  fre- 
quent examinations  ;  they  will  be  strictly  special,  not  popular. 
The  Professors   or   Associates  appointed  are  the  recognised 
heads  of  their   departments,  and   only  such   instructors  have 
been  chosen  as  are  qualified  to  direct  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work. 
Courses  of      There  will  be  offered  each  year  a  minor  course  in  Philosophy, 
btuay,      an(^  major.  or  two-year  courses,  of  five  hours  instruction  weekly 
in   the   following    subjects :    Greek,  Latin,    English,    German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  both 
branches  of  Biology,  History,  and  Political  Science. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Philology,  Greek,  Romance   Languages,  Teutonic   Languages, 
Anglo-Saxon,   English,  Political  Science,  Mathematics,  Chem- 
istry, and  Biology. 
Courses  in      The  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  meant,  first  of  all, 
Language  ^0  be  complete  in  themselves,  and  extensive  enough  to  meet  the 
Litera-     needs  of  special  students  ;  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  study 
ture.        0f  comparative  philology  or  of  comparative  literature.     When- 
ever it  has  been  practicable,  as  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
one-half  of  the  major  course  has  been  devoted  to  strictly  lin- 
guistic studies,  and  the  other  half  to  the  history  of  literature. 
In  the  major  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  customary  text- 
reading  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  history  of  liter- 
ature ;  the   advanced  course   in  Greek  will  ultimately  be  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  a  major  course,  one  year  being  devoted 
to  comparative   philology  and  Sanskrit,  and   one   to  literary 
studies  and  the  reading  of  difficult  texts.     Courses  of  parallel 
reading  will  be  required  of  all  students  of  language  and  litera- 
ture, precisely  as  laboratory  work  is  required  of  the  students  of 
chemistry  or  biology ;  these  courses  are  intended  to  acquaint 
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the  students  with  the  works  of  numerous  authors,  and  it  is 
especially  hoped  that  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  will,  by  this 
means,  accustom  themselves  to  read  these  languages  constantly 
and  without  assistance. 

The  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  will  be  of  equal 
difficulty,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
traditional  separation  between  ancient  and  modern  languages 
has  been  disregarded,  because,  although  strictly  classical  stu- 
dents may  always  be  inclined  to  combine  Greek  and  Latin, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  modern  literature  of  which  the  study 
may  not  fitly  be  preceded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  study  of 
Latin  or  Greek. 

The  attention  of  medical  students,  or  those  looking  forward  Courses  in 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  may  be  called  to  the  facilities  offered  ^cience' 
by  the  scientific  laboratories.  The  value  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  biology  and  chemistry  as  preliminary  or  accessory  to  the 
professional  study  of  medicine  is  generally  recognised.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary, 
allowance  will  be  made  in  their  professional  courses  for  work 
carried  on  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  the  scientific  laboratories.  Students 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  that  have  completed  major  courses  in 
chemistry  and  biology  will  be  released  from  the  first  year's,  or 
primary,  examination  in  these  colleges,  and  from  laboratory 
practice  in  chemistry  and  biology. 

Greek  courses  offered  in  1888-89 : 

GREEK. 

A  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year  will  be  Beginner's 
provided  for  those  students  whose  examination  for  matricula-  course- 
tion  did  not  include  Greek.  This  course  is  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students  that  desire 
to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  are  expected  to  read  more  Greek 
than  is  required  of  the  other  students,  in  order  that  in  the  en- 
suing year  they  may  pass  the  entrance  examination  and  enter 
upon  the  first  year  of  the  major  course. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 
Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Twice  weekly.      Major 

Odyssey,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly.      €ourse' 
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Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 
Private  Reading,  Plato,  Apology. 
2nd  Semester. 

Iliad,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

Euripides,  Medea,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Twice  weekly. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins,  once  weekly. 
Private  Reading,  Sophocles,  Ajax. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Poetry,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Twice  weekly. 
Herodotus,  Selections;  iEschylus,  Persse,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 
iEschylus,  Prometheus,  Dr.  Hopkins.  onceweekyi. 

Private  Reading,  Sophocles,  Electra. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Prose,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  Dr.  Hopkins.  once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Isocrates,  Panegyricus. 

The  usual  second  year's  work  of  the  Major  Course  may  be 
divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years ;  but  the  lectures 
on  literature  must  be  taken,  and  the  reading  course  of  two 
hours  must,  if  elected,  be  taken  for  both  semesters. 

The  first  year's  work  may  not  be  divided. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  readings  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Group.     Greek  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 


Post  Four  courses,  extending  through  the  year,  are  offered  to  those 

Major      ^a^  have  completed  the  Major  Course. 

Pindar,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

Plato,   Republic    (continued) ;     Introduction    to   Aristotle's 

Ethics,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

Selections  from  the  Dramatte  Poets. 

or  J- Dr.  HopkillS.       Once  weekly. 

iEschylus,  Eumenides. 
Sanskrit  for  Beginners. 

Dr.  Hopkins.       Once  weekly. 

Lucian,  Selections. 

For  further  Post  Major  work,  see  Post  Major  Latin,  page  30. 
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Advanced  work  in  Greek. is  provided  for  graduate  students. 
The  instruction  is  divided  into  two  courses  of  one  year  each, 
one  philological,  comprising  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Phi- 
lology, and  one  critical  and  literary  consisting  of  the  reading 
of  difficult  texts  and  of  special  studies  in  the  history  of 
literature.  Either  course  may  be  taken  separately.  These 
courses  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  students  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  so  that 
graduate  students  may  attend  them  for  more  than  two  semesters. 

The  Post  Major  courses  are  open  to  graduate  students. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  expected  of  graduates  will  consist  of 
reading,  under  direction  of  the  department,  and  reports  of  works 
thus  read  will  from  time  to  time  be  required  of  the  student. 

In  1888-89  the  following  graduate  courses  will  be  offered  : 

1st  Semester. 

(a)  Lectures  on  Comparative  Philology,  Dr.  Hopkins,  once  weekly. 

(b)  Sanskrit  Grammar,  with  selec 

tions  from  Lanman's  Reader 

or 

Drama,  Selections, 

(c)  iEschylus,  Oresteia.~) 

or.  (-  Dr 

Lucian,  ) 

(d)  Greek  Archaeology  (Sculpture),  Dr.  Smyth. 

(e)  Greek  Dialects,  Dr.  Smyth. 

2nd  Semester. 

(a)  Attic  Inscriptions,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
(6)  Selections  from  the  Rig  Veda, ") 

or  y  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Thucydides  (Seminary),  ) 

(c)  Greek  Lyric  Poets,  Dr.  Hopkins.  owe  weekly. 

(d)  Greek  Archaeology  (Sculpture),  Dr.  Smyth.  once  weekly. 

(e)  Homer  (Seminary),  Dr.  Smyth.  onee  weekly. 


Graduate 
Courses. 


Dr.  Hopkins.         Once  weekly. 


Hopkins. 


Once  weeMy. 

Once  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


LATIN. 

In  1888-89  the  Major  Course  will  be  as  follows  : 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 
Horace,  Selections  (may  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elec- 
tive), Dr.  Skorey, 


Major 
Course. 


Twice  weekly. 
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Post 

Major 

Courses. 


Sallust,  Jugurtha,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Smyth.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Virgil,  JEneid  VII.,  VIII. 

2nd  Semester. 

Horace  (continued);  Virgil,  Selections,  with  lect- 
ures on  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age  (may 
be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective),  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

Livy,  booh  XXI,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weeMy. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Smyth.  once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Virgil,  jEneid  IX.,  X. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature,  Dr.  Shorey.  once  weekly. 

Juvenal,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  owe  weekly. 

Tacitus,  Annals,  Selections,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Grammar,  Dr.  Hopkins.  once  weekly. 
Private  Reading,  Pliny,  Selected  Letters. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  literature,  Dr.  Shorey.  once  weekly. 

'  Catullus,  and  Martial,  Dr.  Shorey.  once  weekly. 

Plautus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Dr.  Smyth.  ' Twice  weekly. 

Specimens  of  Early  Latin,  Plautus,  Trinummus,  Dr. 

Hopkins.  •  Once  we-ekly. 

Private  Reading,  Cicero,  Selected  Letters. 

Group.  Latin  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 
Especially  recommended,  Latin  and  Greek  ^  Latin  and  French; 
Latin  and  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Advanced  Course  in  Latin  Literature  (Lectures  and 

Reports  on  special  topics),  Dr.  Shorey.  once  weekly. 

This  course  may  also  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective  in  Greek.   Eeports  in  that 
case  will  be  made  on  topics  connected  with  Greek  Literature. 
Rapid  Reading  of  Latin  (text  undetermined),  Dr. 

Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 


ART. 

During  the  present  year  Professor  Arthur  L.  Frothingham, 
Jr.,  of  Princeton  College,  has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Greek  and  Roman  Architecture.     These  lectures  have  been  de- 
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livered  fortnightly  throughout  the  last  five  months  of  the  year, 
and  are  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon  ;  they  begin  with  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  architecture  of  the  earliest  civilization  of 
Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Greek  architecture  is  studied 
in  the  following  order  :  Prehistoric  and  Homeric  architecture ; 
origin,  history,  characteristics  and  principal  monuments  of  the 
Doric  order  ; — of  the  Ionic ;  polychromy  in  Greek  architecture 
and  sculpture ;  sculpture  as  an  accessory  to  architecture.  A 
survey  of  the  architecture  of  the  previous  nationalities,  Etruscan 
and  non-Etruscan,  Umbrian  or  Pelasgic,  precedes  that  of  the 
architecture  of  Rome  in  the  kingly  and  republican  periods  and 
under  the  Empire,  and  of  Roman  architecture  in  the  East. 

ENGLISH. 

The  required  course  consists  of  lectures  on  literature  and  Ian-  Required 
guage,  in  which  the  history  of  English  literature  will  be  regarded  ^°urse- 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  of 
European  literature  generally  (see  page  23),  and  courses  of  pri- 
vate reading  which  are  meant  to  familiarise  the  student  with 
classical  English  authors.  There  will  be  frequent  examinations 
on  the  private  reading.  The  student  is  advised  to  attend  the 
course  during  her  first  year  in  college. 

First  Year. 

1st  Semester. 
Lectures  on  the  English  language. 

Five  times  weekly  during  the  first  two  months. 

Reading  of  Skeat  and   Morris,  Specimens  of  Early  English, 

Part  II.  Once  weekly  daring  the  remainder  of  semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature ;  with  an 
introduction  into  the  study  of  early  Germanic  literature  and 

mythology.  Four  times  weekly  during  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  to  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  inclusive,  with  an  introduction  into  the  study  of 
French  mediaeval  literature.  Four  times  weekly. 

Reading  of  Chaucer.  once  weekly. 
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Major 
Course. 


Major 
Course. 


Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to 
the  Restoration,  exclusive ;  with  a  short  account  of  Italian  liter- 
ature. Five  limes  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  present  time  ;  with  a  short  account  of  the  literature 
of  France  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Five  times  weekly. 

Parallel  courses  of  private  reading  are  arranged  in  connection  with  the  lect- 
ures.    Essay  writing  will  form  part  of  each  year's  work. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  second  year  will  be  given  alter- 
nately, and  may  be  attended  in  reverse  order. 

The  Major  Course  in  English,  which  maybe  elected  in  combi- 
nation with  the  Major  Course  in  any  other  language,  presup- 
poses as  much  information  as  is  contained  in  the  Required 
Course.  In  that  it  has  been  preceded  by  two  years'  study,  it 
differs  slightly  from  the  other  Major  Courses  of  the  College,  and 
is  intended  for  graduate  students  or  for  those  undergraduate 
students  who  are  exceptionally  anxious  to  specialise  in  English. 
Either  year  may  be  taken  separately  by  students  that  have 
completed  the  Required  Course. 

First  Year. 


(Language — Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Anglo-Saxon     Grammar     and     Reading    of 

Texts. 


Anglo-Saxon 


Five  limes  weekly. 

The  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  begins  with  Siever's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and 
the  prose  contained  in  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  A  thousand  lines  of 
Beowulf  are  read,  and  portions  of  Beowulf  or  of  Beowulf  literature  (episodes, 
armor,  customs,  etc.)  are  assigned  for  special  study.  In  1887-88  written  trans- 
lations of  the  parts  of  Avitus  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Genesis,  corresponding 
to  Paradise  Lost,  were  made  by  the  students  and  compared  with  Paradise  Lost. 


2nd  Semester. 

Reading  of  Piers  Plowman. 

Wtilcker  Kleinere  Angelsdchsische  Dichtangen. 


Four  times  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


In  1887-88,  the  alliterative  romances  of  the  West  of  England  were  assigned 
for  special  study,  each  student  taking  one  or  more. 


q 
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Second  Year. 

( Literature — Minor  Course. ) 
Special  study  of  particular  authors  or  periods,  the  choice  of 
subjects  being  regulated  in  part  by  the  needs  of  the  students. 
The  year  is  essentially  a  year  of  seminary  work  and  essay 

Writing.  pive  nmes  weekly. 

In  1888-89,  Matthew  Arnold  (for  prose  style) :  Shelley  and  his  group,  in 
the  first  semester,  and  the  non-dramatic  poetry  from  Spenser  to  Vaughan,  in  the 
second  semester,  will  be  the  central  subjects.  The  private  reading  and  essay- 
writing  may  be  on  any  subjects  connected  with  these,  and  need  not  be  the  same 
for  all  students. 

Group.     English  with  any  language. 

Either  year  of  the  English  Major  may  be  taken  as  a  free--elective  by  students 
that  have  completed  the  two  years  of  required  English. 

There  will  be  a  course  of  graduate  instruction  in  Anglo-Saxon   Graduate 
every  year.  Courses. 

The  graduate  instruction  in  English  literature  will  be  arranged 
in  some  measure  to  suit  the  students,  and  will  include  the 
direction  of  private  reading  .and  the  assignment  of  tojucs  for 
investigation. 

GERMAN. 

A  class  for  beginners  in  German,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  Beginners' 
the  year,  will  be  provided,  in  order  that  those  students  whose  Class. 
matriculation  examination  did  not  include  German  may  with 
less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowledge  of  it  that  they  must 
possess  before  receiving  a  degree.  By  great  diligence  such  stu- 
dents may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  ad- 
mitted, should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major  Course  in  German. 

A  class  for  German  conversation  will  meet,  in  the  afternoon  Conversa- 
or  evening,  three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year.     It  may  be  tlon  Class. 
attended   by  any  student   that  has   passed   the  matriculation 
examination  in  German. 

The  Major  Course  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  is  im-      Major 
plied  by  the  matriculation  examination  in  this  subject.     Either     Course. 
the  first  or  second  year  of  the  Major  Course  may  be  taken  as  a 
Minor  Course. 

3 
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First  Year. 

(Literature — Minor  Course.) 

History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
time  of  Klopstock,  exclusive.  Twice weeUy. 

These  lectures,  which  will  be  delivered  in  German,  will  begin  with  the  ac- 
count of  German  civilization  found  in  classical  authors,  and  will  include  Ulfilas, 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  fragments  of  heathen  poetry,  the.  Heliand, 
Otfried,  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  the  Heldenbuch,  the  time  of  Wolfram,  Gott- 
fried, Hartmann,  the  Minnesingers  and  Meistersingers7  Sebastian  Brandt,  Hans 
Sachs,  etc. 

Max  Miiller,  The  German  Classics.  once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (1st  Part).  once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class.  .  Twice  weekly. 

The  private  reading  on  which  an  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  as  follows :  Lessing,  Minna  u.  Barnhelm  ;  Goethe,  Hermann  u.  Dorothea, 
Iphigenie;  Schiller,  Wilhehn  Tell,  Jungfrau  u.  Orleans. 

Second  Year. 

(Language — Minor  Course.) 
The  History  of  German  Literature  from  Klopstock  to  the 

present  time.  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  German  and  will  treat  the  great  classical 
authors  as  well  as  the  most  modern  poets  and  novelists. 

They  are  open  as  a  '  Free  Elective',  to  all  students  that  have  passed  the  ma- 
triculation examination  in  German. 

Reading  of  Middle  High  German  Texts.  Twice  weekly. 

The  course  begins  with  Schadel  and  Kohlrausch  Mhd  Elementarbuch. 
Hartmann  v.  Aue,  Der  Arme  Heinrich,  and  parts  of  the  Nibelungenlied  and  of 
Walter  v.  d.  Vogelweide  are  translated  into  modern  German. 

German  conversation  class.  Twice  weekly. 

The  private  reading  on  which  an  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  as  follows :  Lessing,  Nathan  d.  Weise;  Goethe,  Egmont,  Tasso  ;  Schiller, 
Maria  Stuart,  Wallenstein  /  Bern,  Nhd  Lyrik ;  Scheffel,  Ekkehard. 

Group.     German  with  any  language. 
Graduate       Ln  1888-89  the  following  graduate  courses  are  offered : 

Courses.  Gothic.  Once  weekly. 

Historical  German  Grammar  (conjugation).  once  weekly. 

Reading  of  Middle  High  German  Texts.  Twice  weekly. 
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FRENCH. 

An  introductory  course,  resembling  the  introductory  course  Beginners' 
in  German,  will  be   provided   for  the   convenience   of    those       Class. 
students    who,  in  their    matriculation   examination,   omitted 
French. 

A  class  for  French  conversation  will  meet  in  the  afternoon    Conversa- 
or  evening,  three  times  a  week.     It  may  be  attended  by  any  tl0n  Class. 

student  that  has  passed    the    matriculation    examination  in 
French. 

The  Major  Course  in  French  presupposes  as  much  knowledge      Major 
as  is  required  for  the  matriculation  examination  in  that  subject.      Course. 
Either  the  first  or  second  year  can  be  taken  as  a  Minor  Course, 
the  two  years  together  forming  a  Major. 

The  lectures  are  delivered  in  French. 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  14th,  15th, 

16th  and  17th  Centuries.  Three  times  weekly. 

French  Conversation.  One  and  a  half  hours  weekly. 

French  Composition.  omeweekVy. 

The  lectures  being  delivered  in  French,  the  notes  taken  by  the  students  will 
be  submitted  to  the  instructor,  and  one  hour  weekly  will  be  devoted  to  gram- 
matical criticism  or  needful  instruction  in  style. 

The  private  reading  on  which  an  examination  will  be  held  is  as  follows  : 
four  plays  of  Corneille;  nine  of  Moliere  ;  six  of  Eacine ;  two  of  Voltaire  and 
the  Siecle  of  Louis  XIV. ;  Le  Joueur  and  Le  Legal  Universel  of  Regnard  ; 
L'Epreuve  and  Le  Legs  of  Marivaux ;  _Le  Mariage  de  Figaro;  DideroL's  La 
Beligieuse  and  Le  Neveu  deRameau;  and  parts  of  Malesherbe,  Regnier,  Pascal, 
La  Bruyere,  Fenelon,  Gil  Bias,  and  Rousseau. 

Second  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  18th 
and  1 9th  century.  Fmir  Umes  weehlym 

French  Composition.  0llce  weeMy. 

The  private  reading  on  which  an  examination  is  held  is  as  follows  :  Chateau- 
briand, Atala,  Bene,  Aventures  du  dernier  Abencerrage,  Genie  du  Christianisme 
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(2d  part,  books  1st,  2d,  3d) ;  Mme  de  Stael,  De  I'AUemagne,  Corinne  ;  BeVanger, 
Selected  Chansons;  Barbier,  Iambes  (La  curie) ;  Larnartine,  Meditations  (Le 
lac),  Jocelyn,  Graziella;  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Poemes  Antiques  et  Mod  ernes  (Mo'ise, 
Da  Neige,  Le  Cors) ,  Cinq  Mars  ;  Victor  Hugo,  Orientales  (La  doideur  du  Pacha,  La 
Sultanefavorite,  LeDeviche,  Mazeppa);  Contemplations;  Vigny, Chdtiments  (Souvenir 
de  la  Nuit  du  4.,  L'  Expiation)  Les  Quare  vents  de  V Esprit  (La  Revolution), 
Li  Art  d'Etre  Gh^andpere,  Preface  de  Cromwell,  Hernani,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
Quatre-vingt  treize,  Les  Miserables  ;  Alfred  de  Musset,  Selected  Poems  and  Dramas  ; 
George  Sand,  Jacques,  Expiation,  La  Marquise,  La  Mare  au  diable;  Merimee, 
Contes  et  Nouvelles  (Colomba,  Carmen,  Matteo  Falcone)  ;  Balzac  (Le  Pere  Goriot, 
Eugenie  Grandet) ;  Th.  Gautier,  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse,  Voyage  en  Espagne. 

It  will  be  required  of  the  student  to  prepare  French  essays  or  translations, 
and  one  hour  weekly  will  be  devoted  to  gramma'tical  criticisms  of  these  essays, 
or  to  needful  instruction  in  grammar  and  style. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  be  given  alternately. 

Group.     French  with  any  language. 

Graduate       Special  courses  .in  Old  French,  and  in  Romance  Philology  and 
Courses.    Romance  Dialects,  will  be  given  for  graduate  students.     The 
work  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 


Major 
Course. 


ITALIAN. 
First  Year. 

(Language — Minor  Course.) 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language,  terminating 
with  reading  of  Italian  Texts.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  comprises  a  philological  introduction  into  the  study  of  Italian, 
translation  of  English  into  Italian,  and  class  exercises  in  pronunciation  and 
reading.     Private  reading  will  be  assigned  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

Second  Year. 

(Literature.) 

History  of  Italian  Literature,  and  special  study  of  Dante. 

Four  times  weekly. 

Composition  and  Reading.  once  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  in  this  course  will  include  selections  from  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Manzoni,  and  Leopardi. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  be  held  from  time  to 
time. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  given  simulta- 
neously. 

Group.     Italian  with  any  language. 
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SPANISH. 
First  Year. 

(Language — Minor  Course.) 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  terminating      Major 
with  reading  of  Spanish  Texts.  Five  times  weekly.      Course. 

Second  Year. 

(Literature.) 

History  of  Spanish  Literature,  with  reading  of  selections  from 

the  most  important  texts.  Four  times  weekly. 

Composition  and  Reading.  once  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  in  this  course  will  include  selections  from  Cervantes, 
Calderon,  Moratin,  and  Fernon  Cabellero. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  given  simulta- 
neously. 

Group.    Spanish  with  any  language. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A  course  in  Philosophy  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one' 
year  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

1st  Semester. 

Elements  of  Logic,  by  Professor  Fullerton. 

Twice  weekly  in  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  by  Professor  Fullerton. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

Physiological  Psychology  (lectures  and  demonstrations),  by 

Dr.  CATTELL.  once  weekly. 

Christian  Ethics,  by  President  Rhoads.  once  weekly. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  lectures  will  treat  of  the  theory  of  ethics* 
and,  in  connection  with  this  discussion,  there  will  be  given  a  brief  history  of 
ethical  systems.  The  subsequent  and  larger  part  of  the  course  will  be  occupied 
with  an  examination  of  the  moral  teachings  of  Christianity,  and  their  appli- 
cations. 

Lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study,  by  Professor  Ren- 
del  HARRIS.  Once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Professor  Ful- 
lerton. Twice  weekly. 
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Physiological  Psychology  (lectures  and  demonstrations),  by 

.Dr.  OATTELL.  Once  weekly. 

Christian  Ethics,  by  President  Rhoads.  once  weeny. 


Lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study  by  Professor  Ren- 
del  HARRIS.  Once  weekly. 

HISTORY. 

The  courses  indicated  suggest  the  topical  plan  of  instruction 
which  is  to  be  followed.  The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
taken  as  representative  of 'ancient  history,  those  of  France  and 
England  as  representative  of  mediaeval  and  modern  history ; 
and  in  following  those  special  lines  the  work  of  the  classes  will 
consist  largely  in  the  preparation  by  individuals  of  reports  on 
specific  topics  and  important  episodes  in  the  histories  studied. 
These  reports  will  be  founded,  not  only  upon  the  text-books  used, 
but  also  upon  all  the  standard  authorities  available. 

Constant  text-book  drill  will  be  combined  with  instruction  by 
means  of  frequent  lectures,  whose  object  will.be  to  give  life  to 
the  narrative  of  the  text-book  used  in  recitation,  by  recounting 
the  most  important  contemporary  events  in  the  history  of  other 
countries,  and  by  pointing  out  the  chief  and  most  memorable 
characteristics  of  the  periods  studied,  as  well  as  the  philosophical 
connection  of  leading  facts  and  tendencies.  The  general  purpose 
of  the  lectures  will  be  to  group  and  explain  facts  separated  in 
the  narrative,  subordinating  them  to  broader  views  of  history. 

The  courses  on  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  German  Re- 
formation will  be  lecture  courses. 

Each  year's  work  will  be  introduced  by  a  brief  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  philosophy  of  history  and  on  methods  of  study. 

First  Year. 

(Ancient  History — Minor  Course.) 

I.  JbilStOry  01  (jrreece.    Five  hours  a  week  on  alternate  weeks  during  the  first  semester . 
In  this  course,  lectures  are  given  on  such  topics  as  the  reforms  of  Solon  and 

of  Cleisthenes,  the  causes  of  the  Persian  invasion,  the  character  and  influence 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  As  the  history  of  the  popular  states  of  Greece 
turns  largely  upon  the  individual  characters  and  influence  of  leading  men, 
class  reports  are  required  on  the  antecedents,  lives,  and  work  of  the  principal 
statesmen,  dramatists,  and  orators. 

II.  History  of  Rome. 

Five  hours  a  week  on  alternate  weeks  during  the  first  semester, 

and  five  hours  weekly  throughout  most  of  the  second  semester. 

In  this  course  the  lectures  deal  with  such  topics  as  the  sources  of  Roman  his- 
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tory,  the  causes,  means,  and  ends  of  Roman  conquest,  Roman  provincial  admin- 
istration, agrarian  troubles,  the  characters,  aims,  and  reforms  of  the  Gracchi. 

In  both  courses,  text-book  drill  is  made  prominent,  but  more  especially  in 
Eoman  history,  because  the  internal  history  of  Home,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
empire,  turns  upon  class  struggles  and  eonsecpient  legal  and  constitutional  re- 
forms which  can  be  mastered  in  no  other  way. 

The  plan  of  conducting  work  in  both  Greek  and  Roman  history  simultane- 
ously, the  two  courses  alternating  with  each  other,  week  by  week,  is  adopted 
in  order  that  the  histories  of  the  two  countries  may  run  parallel  up  to  the  point 
where  Greek  history  is  merged  into  Roman  by  conquest,  with  a  view  to  enable 
the  student  when  hearing  lectures  to  perceive  for  herself  contrasts  and  likenesses. 

III.  European  History  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Lectures  five  hours  a  week  during  tJie  last  week  of  the  second  semester. 

Second  Year. 

{Modern  History — Minor  Course.) 
History  Ot  r  ranee.  Tliree  times  weekly,  on  alternate  weeks  throughout  the  year. 

History  Ot  England.        Three  times  weekly,  mi  alternate  weeks  throughout  the  year. 

Italian  Renaissance  and  German  Reformation. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  first  semester. 

Lectures  on  special  topics  in  American  History. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 
The  topics  selected  for  the  lectures  on  American  history  will  be  such  as  the 
following  :  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  ;  the  contest  between  England,  Spain, 
and  France  for  the  possession  of  America  ;  contrasts  in  colonial  life  and  man- 
ners; the  causes  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain;  the 
great  westward  migration  ;  the  Missouri  compromise  ;  the  history  of  parties, 
with  special  reference  to  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  Federalist  party. 

Either  year  of  the  major  course  in  history  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately as  a  minor  course. 

Two  years  of  history  may  be  taken  without  the  course  in 
political  science,  by  electing  one  year  of  history  as  a  minor 
course  and  a  second  year  as  a  free  elective. 

Group.  History  and  Political  Science.  Students  that  elect 
this  group  may  take,  as  required  studies,  instead  of  one  year  of 
science  and  one  year  of  history,  one  year  of  science  and  one  year 
of  any  language  (Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
or  Spanish). 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 
Elements    of  Political    Economy.     Modern    Socialism   and 

Communism.  Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  ytar. 
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Comparative  study  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 

btateS.  .  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Second  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 
History  of  Political  Institutions.     (Lectures.) 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

English  and  American  Constitutional  History.     (Lectures.) 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  first  semester. 

American  State  Constitutions.     (Fifteen  lectures.) 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 

European  Political  Revolutions.     (Twenty  lectures.) 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  second  years  will  be  given  alter- 
nately, and  may  be  attended  in  reverse  order. 


ADVANCED  COURSE  IN  HISTORY  AND 

POLITICS. 

Graduate  The  following  advanced  course  in  History  and  Politics  has 
Courses.  |jeen  given  by  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  graduate  students,  in 
the  year  1887-88.  It  has  been  planned  not  only  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  those  that  desire  to  prepare  themselves  to  be 
teachers  in  these  branches,  but  also  as  a  useful  preparatory 
course  for  students  that  are  looking  forward  to  special  studies 
in  law. 

1st  Semester. 

The  History,  Functions,  and  Organs  of  Government.     Fifty 

lectures.  Four  times  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

1.  Nature  and  Influence  of  Roman  Law.     Ten  lectures. 

2.  Comparative  Constitutional  History.     Twenty-five  lectures. 

3.  Growth  of  Modern  Nationalities.     Eight  lectures. 

4.  History  of  Political  Economy.  Ten  lectures.    Four  times  weekly. 

These  courses  of  lectures  are  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  topics  discussed  by 
Dr.  Wilson  in  the  graduate  course  given  by  him  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 
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Throughout  the  year  one  hour  a  week  is  given  to  the  meetings 
of  a  Seminary  at  which  reports  will  be  read  of  graduate  work 
done  privately  upon  topics  collateral  with  those  of  the  lectures. 

In  the  year  1888-89  the  following  graduate  courses  will  be 
offered. 

1st  Semester. 
Theories,  Methods,  and  Problems  of  Administration. 

Four  times  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

1.  Nature  and  Influence  of  Roman  Law.     Ten  lectures. 

2.  Comparative  Constitutional  History.     Twenty -five  lectures. 

3.  Growth  of  Modern  Nationalities.     Eight  lectures. 

4.  History  of  Political  Economy.     Ten  lectures. 

It  is  planned  to  give  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year  to 
the  meetings  of  a  Seminary  at  which  reports  will  be  read  of 
graduate  work  done  privately  upon  topics  collateral  with  those 
of  the  lectures. 

The  modifications  of  the  course  in  subsequent  years  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  time. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Preparatory  Course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one 
semester  is  designed  for  students  entering  the  college  without  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  those  mathematical  subjects  that  are 
optional  in  the  entrance  examination ;  the  lectures  will  be 
adapted  each  year  to  the  requirements  of  students  taking  the 
course;-  they  will,  generally  speaking,  include  solid  geometry 
and  trigonometry. 

The  Major  Course  is  a  course  in  Pure  Mathematics,  and  in  the 
two  years  the  students  will  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  principal  pure  mathematical  subjects.  It  is  not  proposed 
in  this  course  to  give  much  study  to  the  applications  of  Math- 
ematics, but  some  opportunity  for  this  will  be  afforded  by  the 
courses  of  lectures  on  Dynamics,  and  by  an  alternative  course 
in  the  final  semester.  The  subjects  in  this  alternative  course 
will  be  arranged  by  the  instructor  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of 
students  intending  to  take  the  graduate  course.  The  points  of 
contact  of  Mathematics  with  other  branches  of  mental  and 
physical  science  will  be  indicated  as  far  as  possible  throughout 


Course. 
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the  course,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  nature  o±  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  and  to  the  true  relation  and  mutual  depend- 
ence of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  in  order  that  students  may- 
obtain  just  ideas  of  the  scope  and  province  of  Mathematics. 
The  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  Mathematics  in  the 
second  year  is  intended  to  give  an  outline  of  the  development 
of  the  subject  from  its  beginning  to  1700  A.  D. 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Major  Algebra,  advanced    Trigonometry,   and    Theory    of    Equa- 

tions, (a)  Mr.  HarklieSS.  Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  and  Modern  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions,  (6)  Dr. 

Scott.  Twice  weekly. 

Newton  and  Elementary  Dynamics,  (c)  Dr.  Scott.       once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  (d)  Mr.  Hark- 

neSS.  Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  and  Modern  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions,  (<?)  Dr. 

Scott.  Twice  weekly. 

Newton  and  Elementary  Dy  namics,(/)  Mr.  Harkness.   once  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  (g)  Mr.  Harkness. 

TJiree  times  weekly. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  (h)  Dr.  Scott. 

Twice  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Differential  Equations  and  Elements  of  Finite  Differences,  (i) 

Mr.  HarkneSS.  Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  Dr.  Scott;  or,  Ap- 
plied Mathematics,  (j)  Mr.  HarkneSS.  Twice  weekly. 
History  of  Mathematics,  (k)  Dr.  Scott.  once  weekly. 
Seminary  (throughout  the  course).                                 Twice  weekly. 

The  work  for  either  year  may  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  two  con- 
secutive years.     The  division  must  be  made  as  follows: 
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(1st  Half  f  1st  Semester  (a). 
1 2d  Semester  (b).- 
2d  Half  ( 1st  Semester  (c)  and  (e). 
(  2d  Semester  (d)  and  (/). 

{1st  Half]  1st  Semester  (g). 
1 2d  Semester  (i)  [and  (ft)]. 
2d  Half(  1st  Semester  {h). 

1 2d  Semester  (j)  [and  (ft)]. 

Group.  Mathematics  with  Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek 
or  Latin. 

The  Free  Elective  course  in  Mathematics  (one  year  and  a 
half)  consists  of  the  first  year's  work  (divided,  if  desired),  with 
(g),  and  (h)  or  (i)  of  the  second  year's  work.  With  the  approval 
of  the  instructor  (k)  may  be  substituted  for  an  equivalent  part 
of  (A)  .or  (i). 

The  lectures  in  the  Graduate  Course  will  be  varied  from  year  Graduate 
to  year ;  so  that,  while  each  year  will  be  complete  in  itself,  a 
graduate  may,  if  she  wish,  attend  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
semesters.  This  course  will  be  open  in  part  as  a  Free  Elec- 
tive to  students  that  have  completed  the  Major  Course  in  Math- 
ematics, with  special  permission  from  the  instructor. 

In  the  year  1888-89  the  following  courses  of  lectures  will  be 
offered : 

Higher  Plane  Curves,  Modern  Algebra,  and  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions, Dr.  Scott.  Three  times  weekly. 

Differential  Analysis,  Mr.  Harkness.  Twice  weekly. 

Seminary  work,  lectures  in  the  History  of  Mathematics,  and 
courses  of  lectures  on  Modern  Geometry,  Advanced  Solid  Geom- 
etry, Theory  of  Functions,  Theory  of  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  requirements  of  graduate  students  taking 
the  course. 

PHYSICS. 

The  course  in  Physics  extends  through  two  years,  but  in  the 
first  year  an  elementary  treatment  of  all  the  subjects  is  given. 
Those  that  take  this  year  only  will  thus  become  familiar  with 
the  general  subject  of  Physics. 

The  lectures  are  based  upon  text-books  wherever  satisfactory 
ones  can  be  found. 

For  the  first  year's  course  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
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Trigonometry  is  required.      No  knowledge  of  Physics  is  pre- 
supposed. 

In  the  second  rear  use  is  made  of  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
cuius.  The  lecture  courses  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  mathematical 
Minor  Course  will  cover  the  required  ground.  These  courses 
will,  if  desired,  be  given  in  the  second  semester,  thus  making 
with  the  Required  Mathematics  of  the  first  semester  a  total  of 
five  hours  throughout  the  year.  Students  not  wishing  to  elect 
Mathematics  with  Physics  as  a  Group,  can  count  this  half-year's 
work  as  their  half-year  of  "  Free  Elective." 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 


Five  times  weekly. 
Three  hours  weekly. 


1st  Semester. 

Mechanics  and  Electricity 

Laboratory  work. 
2nd  Semester. 

Sound,  Heat  and  Light,  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  WOrk .  Three  hours  weekly. 

The  laboratory  work  of  the  first  year  is  intended  to  illustrate  and  impress 
the  principles  of  the  subject  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  physical  meas- 
urement. 

Second  Year. 

Lectures  throughout  the  year.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Four  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  on  Mechanics  deal  especially  with  some  of  the  more  important 
applications  to  physical  problems.  Those  on  Sound,  Heat,  Light,  and  Elec- 
tricity consist  of  an  extension  of  the  treatment  of  the  first  year,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  throughout  the  year  to  bring  the  students  in  contact  with  the  work  of 
original  investigators. 

The  laboratory  work  of  the  second  year  consists  of  specially  selected  problems, 
involving  accurate  measurements,  and  of  the  discussion  of  the  errors  involved 
in  such  problems. 

Group.    Physics  with  Mathematics;  Physics  with  Chemistry ; 
or  Physics  with  Biology  (animal  or  vegetable). 


CHEMISTRY. 

Instruction  in  Chemistry  for  undergraduates  will  be  given  by 
means  of  lectures,  examinations,  and  laboratory  practice.  This 
course  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  consists  of  five 
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lectures  and  a  minimum  of  six  hours'  of  laboratory  work  weekly 
during  both  years.  The  chief  object  of  the  instruction  is  to 
give  students  a  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of  chemical 
phenomena,  and  a  clear  conception  of  the  relations  existing 
between  observed  facts  and  the  general  theories  of  the  science. 
While  chemical  analysis  plays  an  important  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  during  a  portion  of  the  course,  it  is  taught  only  as 
an  application  of  the  knowledge  of  chemical  facts  which  the 
student  has  already  acquired. 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Introduction  to  General  Chemistry  (Lectures).      Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  semester  are  a  general  introduction  to  chemistry. 
The  more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  are  con- 
sidered, and  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  general  laws 
of  chemical  action  are  based. 

The  laboratory  is  open  for  the  first  year's  students  six  hours  weekly.  The 
laboratory  work  begins  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  manipulation  and  in  the 
more  frequently  occurring  chemical  operations.  The  students  will  be  taught 
the  use  of  accurate  measuring  and  weighing  apparatus,  and  be  made  familiar  with 
the  calculations  employed  in  quantitative  work.  Analysis  will  be  taught  only 
incidently,  and  not  as  the  chief  object  of  the  science.  While  studying  the 
more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  considerable 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  quantitative  relations  of  the  sub- 
stances with  which  the  students  work. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Chemistry  (Lectures).  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  and  exercises  during  the  second  semester  will  be  a  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  a  syste- 
matic study  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of  the  more  important  elements 
and  compounds,  and  of  a  repetition  of  the  more  instructive  experiments  that 
have  been  previously  performed  in  the  lecture  room. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Analytical  and  Physical  Chemistry.   Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  portion  of  the  semester  of  the  second  year's  course 

will  be  upon  the  methods  of  Analytical  Chemistry.     Processes  for  the  detection, 
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separation,  and  estimation  of  elements  will  be  considered.     These  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  lectures  upon  Stoichiometry  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Throughout  the'  year  the  students  will  work  in  the  laboratory  six  hours 
weekly.  Their  work  will  be  upon  the  subjects  considered  in  the  lectures ;  great 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  a  mere  mechanical  use  of  analytical  tables,  the  student 
being  encouraged  to  devise  analytical  methods  without  aid,  using  only  the 
knowledge  that  she  actually  possesses. 

2nd  Semester. 
Lectures  on  Carbon  Compounds.  mve  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

The  subject  of  the  lectures  during  the  second  semester  will  be  the  chemistry 
of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  con- 
tinued as  in  the  first  semester,  the  greater  portion  of  the  course  being  devoted 
to  Analytical  Chemistry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  semester,  some  of  the  typical 
carbon  compounds  will  be  prepared  and  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Graduate  Opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  are  provided 
Courses.  for  graduate  students  that  have  already  such  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  as  would  be  obtained  by  taking  the  two  years  of  work 
laid  down  for  undergraduates,  and  for  others  who,  although  not 
graduates,  are  competent  to  follow  the  advanced  courses  profit- 
ably. The  advanced  work  will  consist  in  exercises  intended  to 
give  the  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  chemical  methods 
and  operations,  in  difficult  and  typical  preparations,  and  in  re- 
searches on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  students  will  be  required 
to  become  familiar  with  the  literature  bearing  on  their  practical 
work.  A  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will  therefore  be 
necessary.  There  will  also  be  lectures  from  time  to  time  upon 
selected  topics,  and  upon  the  more  recent  researches  in  organic 
and  inorganic  chemistry. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  instruction  in  Biology  includes  two  major  courses  which, 
as  at  present  arranged,  coincide  throughout  the  first  year  (minor 
course).  The  work  of  the  first  year  forms  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  through  a  broad  comparative  study  of  living 
things  (General  Biology).  In  the  second  year  two  independent 
courses  are  given  ;  one  in  Animal  Morphology  and  Physiology 
{A),  the  other  in  Botany  (B).  Five  lectures,  or  other  class  exer- 
cises, and  six  hours'  laboratory  practice  a  week,  are  required 
throughout  both  years.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  is  very  desirable  for  students  entering  any 
course  in  Biology. 
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(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

General   Biology.  Five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  clear  conceptions  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  vital  structure  and  action,  the  outlines  of  general 
classification,  and  the  relations  of  the  biological  sciences  to  one  another  and  to 
other  branches  of  science.  The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  enable  the 
student  as  far  as  possible  to  examine  for  herself  the  facts  discussed  in  the 
lectures,  to  encourage  the  habit  of  exact  observation,  to  train  the  eye  and 
the  hand,  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  practical  work. 

The  work  is  not  designed  simply  to  teach  the  elements  of  Zoology  and 
Botany,  as  commonly  understood,  but  beyond  this  to  consider  plants  and  ani- 
mals with  constant  reference  to  one  another,  both  in  their  structure  and  in  their 
mode  of  action.  Stress  is  therefore  laid  on  the  essential  facts  of  comparative 
morphology  and  physiology  (General  Biology)  as  illustrated  by  the  thorough 
study  of  a  few  types,  rather  than  on  the  minutice.  of  classification.  At  the  same 
time,  the  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  subsequent  special  work  in  Zo- 
ology, Botany  and  Physiology. 

The  work  necessarily  involves  an  accurate  study  of  vital  phenomena  in  de- 
tail, which  alone  can  form  the  groundwork  of  any  real  discipline  in  the  science. 
The  student  is,  however,  led  as  far  as  possible  to  regard  facts  as  illustrations  of 
more  general  biological  truths,  and  to  estimate  the  importance  of  these  truths 
beyond  the  immediate  field  of  the  specialist. 

In  the  first  semester  the  student  examines  a  number  of  animals  and  plants, 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  natural  and  progressive  introduction  to  the  general 
principles  of  Biology.  After  certain  general  preliminary  studies  on  familiar 
and  highly  organized  forms,  the  student  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  uni- 
cellular organisms,  and  from  them  proceeds  gradually  to  the  complex  conditions 
of  structure  and  function  found  in  higher  plants  and  animals.  In  the  second 
semester  attention  is  given  mainly  to  the  biology  of  flowering  plants  and  of  ver- 
tebrate animals.  The  course  ends  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  embryology  of 
the  chick. 

As  a  part  of  the  general  work  of  the  year,  short  courses  are  given  in  Elemen- 
tary Human  Physiology  and  in  Elementary  Botany  and  Plant  Analysis ;  both 
courses  vary  somewhat  in  character  and  extent,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
student. 

Second  Year. 

A.  ANIMAL  MORPHOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1st  Semester. 

General  Zoology.  Tliree  hours  weekly. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrata.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hows  weekly. 

These  courses  extend  the  work  of  the  first  year  so  as  to  include  a  comprehen- 
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sive  survey  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life.  The  course  in  General  Zoology 
comprises  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  more  important  facts  of  general 
•morphology,  with'  especial  reference  to  the  relationships  and  classification  of 
animals.  The  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  is  devoted  to  the  morphology 
of  vertebrates,  and  is  designed  to  serve  in  part  as  a  study  of  vetebrate  homolo- 
gies, in  part  as  a  preparation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  Animal  Physiology 
and  Histology.  In  the  laboratory  thorough  dissections  are  made  of  typical 
forms,  illustrating  the  leading  groups  of  animals,  and  sufficient  work  is  required 
in  systematic  zoology  to  teach  the  student  how  to  name  and  classify  animals, 
and  to  learn  the  relations  between  species,  genera,  and  the  higher  groups. 
Students  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  medicine  are  recommended  to  devote 
especial  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  higher  vertebrates  and  to  human  and  com- 
parative osteology. 

2nd  Semester. 

Advanced  Physiology  and  Histology.  Three  hows  iveekiy. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

A  knowledge  of  scientific  physiology  is  here  conveyed  by  a  detailed  account 
of  the  microscopic  structure  and  the  mode  of  working  of  the  higher  animal  or- 
ganism. The  application  of  this  knowledge  to  Hygiene,  Medicine,  and  Psy- 
chology is  indicated. 

The  chief  organs  and  tissues  of  the  vertebrate  body  are  examined  with  the 
microscope,  and  much  practice  in  the  preparation  of  histological  specimens  is 
obtained.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  stock  of  physiological  apparatus, 
and  the  fundamental  facts  of  physiology  and  the  methods  of  physiological  in- 
quiry are  learned  by  means  of  demonstrations  and  experiments  by  the  students. 

Advanced  Biology.  two  hows  weekly, 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading  questions  of 
theoretical  general  biology.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  biological  discovery,  with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of 
the  more  important  generalizations  and  theories  of  the  science.  The  latter  part 
is  mainly  occupied  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  with 
discussions  of  the  broader  philosophical  problems  of  biology,  such  as  heredity, 
variation,  adaptation,  animal  metamorphosis  and  kindred  topics.  These  lec- 
tures vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive  in  character. 

B.  BOTANY. 

The  year's  work  in  Botany  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  general  botany, 
of  which  the  three  principal  divisions,  Anatomy,  Phj^siology, 
and  Morphology  (including  Systematic  Botany)  are  treated 
throughout  the  course.  Anatomy  and  Morphology  are  treated 
with  constant  reference  to  the  function  of  the  cells  or  organs 
under  consideration,  and  the  comparative  study  of  classes  is 
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conducted  with  more  or  less  reference  to  Systematic  Botany. 
The  course  in  General  -Botany  is  followed  by  two  short  special 
courses  ;  the  one  in  Physiology,  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  more  intricate  problems  of 
vegetal  life ;  the  other  in  Systematic  Botany. 
1st  Semester. 

General  Botany.  Five  limes  weekly. 

These  lectures  include  anatomy  of  cell,  anatomy  of  tissue,  organography 
(both  vegetative  and  reproductive),  and  the  comparative  study  of  cryptogams 
and  phanerogams,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms,  the  comparative  study 
of  classes  being  finished  in  the  second  semester. 

Laboratory    WOrk.  Six  hours  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 
General  Botany  (continued). 

Five  times  weekly  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 

•Special  Botany  (Systematic  Botany  and  Physiology). 

Four  times  weekly  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

.Laboratory  \V  ork.  Six  hours  weekly  throughout  the  semester. 

To  students  who  have  completed  a  major  course  in  Biology,  Graduate 
or  who  have  done  an  equivalent  amount  of  work,  advanced  ^ourses- 
courses  are  offered  in  Zoology  (Comparative  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Embryology)  and  in  Vegetable  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  These  courses  consist  in  part  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations, but  mainly  of  practical  instruction  in  the  laboratory, 
supplemented  by  courses  of  reading.  Special  topics  may  be 
selected  according  to  the  wish  or  abilities  of  the  student,  and 
pursued  with  direct  reference  to  original  research.  In  such 
study  students  are  required  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject;  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
is  therefore  indispensable. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  care  of  a  consulting 
physician,  who  visits  the  college  at  regular  intervals,  and  can  be 
freely  consulted  by  all  the  students. 

The  gymnasium  (see  page  50)  is  open  for  the. use  of  students 
from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily.  Before  admission  to  the  gymnasium 
each  student  must  be  examined  by  the  Directress  with  refer- 
ence to  physical  development,  strength  of  heart,  and  lungs, 
and  hereditary  tendencies.  The  exercises  prescribed  will  be 
strictly  individual,  varying  according  to  the  physical  develop- 
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ment  of  the  student ;  their  effect  will  be  tested  by  half-yearly 
examinations,  and  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
over-exertion". 


Opportu-  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Founder  that  the  college  should  be 
mUesfor  pervaded  by  a  simple  and  practical  Christianity,  and  an  en- 
Worship,    deavor  will  be  made  to  promote  this  end. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the   college,  there  are  churches  of  various 

denominations,  and  a  Friends'  Meeting  House.     There  will  be 

daily  morning  worshijj  in  the  college. 


COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Station ;  the  neighboring  country  is  agreeable 
and  very  healthful,  and  toAvards  the  west  there  is  a  fine  prospect 
of  hills.  The  college  grounds  cover  forty  acres,  and  include 
planted  lawns  and  tennis  courts ;  they  are  surrounded  by 
private  villas. 

Taylor  Hall  (named  after  the  founder),  a  large  building  of 
Port  Deposit  stone,  contains  the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories, 
and  the  offices  of  administration.  It  is  the  Avish  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  transfer  the  scientific  departments  of  the  College  to  a 
new  building.  Taylor  Hall  will  soon  be  entirely  occupied  by 
the  library  and  by  the  remaining  departments  ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested to  all  persons  who  Avish  to  bestoAV  gifts  on  the  College,  to 
contribute  to  the  $50,000  needed  for  the  neAV  building.  Around 
Taylor  Hall  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  erect  halls  for 
the  accommodation  of  students  ;  descriptions  of  Merion  Hall 
and  of  Radnor  Hall  are  annexed  to  the  present  Program.  The 
gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  yet  provided  for 
women.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  AA'ith 
a  running  or  AATalking  track  for  use  in  rainy  Aveather  ;  a  room  for 
the  Directress,  to  which  is  attached  another  for  the  examina- 
tion and  record  of  the  physical  development  of  the  students, 
and  bathrooms  for  use  after  exercise.  It  is  open  to  the  students 
at  all  times.     This  gymnasium  has  been  built  in  accordance 
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with  the  system  of  Dr.  Sargent ;  it  is  furnished  with  his  com- 
plete apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Directress  who 
has  completed  his  course  of  instruction. 

Near  the  college  is  a  Telegraph  Office,  Adams'  Express  Office, 
and  United  States  Money  Order  Office.  There  are  good  roads  in 
every  direction.  Riding  horses  and  phaetons  may  be  kept  in  a 
livery  stable  near  the  college. 
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Academic  Appointments. 


James  E.  Rhoads,  M.D.,  President  of  the  College. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University.  1877 ;  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1877-78;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1879-82 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1882 ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
de  France,  1883. 

Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Ph.B.,  Yale  College,  1878;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1879-81 ;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1881;  Assistant  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1881-82;  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Leipsic,  and  at  the 
Biological  Station,  Naples,  1882-83;  Lecturer  on  Biology,  Williams  College,  Mass., 
1883-84;  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lincoln,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  1880;  B.Sc,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  1882;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
1880-84;  lectured  in  connection  with  Newnham  College,  1880-83;  D.Sc,  University  of 
London,  1885. 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit, 

and  Comparative  Philology. 

A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1878;  Fellow  in  Literature,  Columbia  College,  1878-81  ;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1878-81;  University  of  Berlin,  1880;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic, 
1881 ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1881 ;  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Instructor 
in  Zend,  Columbia  College,  1881-84. 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1878;  University  of  Leipsic,  1881-82;  University  of  Bonn,  1882; 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  1882-83;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Munich, 
1884. 

Edward  H.  Keiser,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  Swarthmore  College,  1880-81  ; 
S.M.,  Swarthmore  College,  1881:  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1882-84;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884  ;  student  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Freiberg,  Saxony,  1884 ;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-85. 

J,  James  Sturzinger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Wylen,  Switzerland.  University  of  Marburg,  1875-76 ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1876-77  ; 
Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1877-78;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1879; 
studied  in  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  1879-81 ;  Privatdocent  in  the  University 
of  Bonn,  1882-85. 

Hermann   Collitz,  Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor   of  German  Literature  and 

Language. 

Bleckede,  Hanover,  Germany.  University  of  Gottingen,  1875-78;  University  of  Berlin, 
1878-81;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1878;  Privatdocent  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  1885-86. 

Charles  A.  Perkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1S79 ;  Fellow  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1883-84,  and 
Ph.D.,  1884 ;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-87. 

Frederic  S.  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology  and  Histology. 

A.B.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1878,  and  A.M.,  1881 ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1884-85,  and  Ph.D.,  1885  ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1885-86;  In- 
structor in  Physiology,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1886-87. 
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James  Harkness,  M.A.  (Cambridge  and  London),  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

Derby,  England.  Major  Scholar,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1882  ;  Graduate  in  Honors 
(8th  Wrangler),  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos.  1885  ;  Mathematical  Exhibi- 
tioner, London  University  Intermediate  Arts  Examination,  1885 ;  Mathematical  Scho- 
lar, London  University  B.A.  Examination,  1887. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1876  ;  and  Harvard  University,  1878  ;  University  of  Leipsic, 
1879-81  ;  University  of  Gottingen,  1881-83  ;  Instructor  in  Classics  and  Sanskrit,  Wil- 
liams College,  1883-85;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1884;  Fellow  by  Courtesy  and 
Lecturer  on  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1885-87 ;  Reader  in  Greek  Literature, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887-88. 

Mary  Gwinn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  English. 

Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82  ;  University  of  Zurich,  1882  ;  Sorbonne  and 
the  College  de  France,  1883  ;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1885-87,  and 
Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888. 

Williston  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1883;  Studied  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1883-86 ;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1886-88,  and  Ph.D.,  1888. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  A.B.,  Resident  Lecturer  (Associate  elect)  in  Political, 

Science. 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1877;  author  of  "The  Report  on  Profit-Sharing,"  published  in  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
"The  Sociological  Character  of  Political  Economy,"  and  (with  Professor  Clark)  of 
"The  Modern  Distributive  Process,"  etc. 

Alfred  Cook,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1877.  and  A.M.,  1880  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Halle,  1886  ; 
Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887-88. 

Rose  Chamberlin,  Instructor  in  French  and  German. 

Great  Yarmouth,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Newnham  College  (Mediaeval  and 
Modern  Languages  Tripos,  First  Class)  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  f886. 

Charles  Flint  McClumpha,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  (Associate  elect)  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
A.B.,  Princeton  College,  1885 ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1885-88,  and  Ph.D.,  1888. 

Marcella  O'Grady,  S.B.,  Demonstrator  in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 

Boston,  Massachusetts.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  18«5 ;  teacher  of 
Science  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore.  Md.,  1885-87  ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  1887-89. 

Florence  M.  Peirce,  Librarian. 

Carolyn  C.  Ladd,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 

Graduate  of  Dr.  Sargent's  Training  School,  1884-85 ;  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  1889. 

Anna  E.  Broomall,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  of  the  College. 
Professor  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ida  Eichardson,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the  College. 

J.  Kendel  Harris,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study.* 

Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Haverford  College  ;  late 
Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Non-resident  Lecturer  (Elect) 
in  Archaeology. 

Three  lectures  {The  Buried  Cities  of  Ancient  Egypt,  The  Story  of  an  Egyptian  Mound  and 
Egypt  the  Cradle  of  Greet;  Art)  will  be  delivered  in  January,  1890. 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1888-89 ;  now  in  Syria. 
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Fellows. 

Kate  May  Edwards,  Fellow  in  Greek. 
Ithaca,  New  York.    A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1888. 

Marcella  O'Grady,  Fellow  in  Biology,  1887-89. 

Boston,  Massachusetts.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1885  ;  Teacher  of 
Science  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1885-87 ;  Demonstrator  in  Biological 
Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Hannah  Kobie  Sew  all,  Fellow  in  History. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.    A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1884 ;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887, 

Ida  Wood,  Fellow  in  English. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1877;  studied  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1887-88. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries.     (See  page  18.) 
{After  June,  1889.) 

Mary  McMttrtrie,  A.B.  (1889),  1004  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Sophia  Weygandt,  A.B.  (1889),  Upsal  Street,  Germantown. 
Margaret  C.  Thomas,  A.B.  (1889),  1228  Madison  Avenue,  Baltimore. 
Emily  Greene  Balch,  A.B.  (1889),  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 
Anne  Taylor,  A.B.  (1889),  College  Hill,  Cincinnati. 
Catherine  E.  Bean,  A.B.  (1889),  College  Avenue,  San  Jose. 
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Students. 
Graduates. 

Jane  M.  Bancroft, Fellow  in  History,  1885-86. 

West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Ph. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1877;  Ph. M.,  1880;  and 
Ph.D.,  1884  ;  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  1877-85  ;  student  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  1886-87,  and  student 
in  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1888. 

Cora  Agnes  Benneson, Fellow  in  History,  1887-88. 

Quincy,  Illinois.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1878 ;  LL.B.,  1880  ;  A.M.,  1883. 

Kitty  Augusta  Gage, Fellow  in  Greek,  1885-86. 

Wilton,  New  Hampshire.  A. B.,  Boston  University,  1878 ;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1885 ; 
Teacher  of  Classics  in  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Mary  Gwinn Fellow  in  English,  1885-87 . 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  1882 ;  graduate  student  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1887-88,  and  Ph.D.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1888 ;  Associate  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Helen  L.  Lovell, Fellow  in  Greek,  1887-88. 

Flint,  Michigan.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887. 

Gertrude  H.  Mason, Fellow  in  English^l887-88. 

San  Jose,  California.  Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1876,  and  A.M.,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 1888. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon, .- Fellow  in  History,  1886-87. 

Fulton,  New  York.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1876,  and  A.M.,  1883  ;  Teacher  of  His- 
tory in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1883-86 ;  Associate  Professor  of  History, 
Vassar  College. 

Sarah  E;  Satterthwaite, Fellow  in  Greek,  1886-87. 

Adrian,  Michigan.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1886. 

Effie  A.  Southworth, Fellow  in  Biology,  1885-86. 

North  Collins,  New  York.  S.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1885  ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1885-86,  and  Student-Assistant  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  1886-87 ; 
Assistant  Mycologist  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Bureau,  Washington. 

Anne  A.  Stewart, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1886-87. 

West  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  Studied  in  University  College,  London,  1880-82 ;  S.B.,  Dal- 
housie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1886 ;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Ella  C.  Williams, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1885-86. 

Watkins,  New  York.  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1880;  studied  under  Professor 
Schwartz,  of  Gottingen,  nineteen  months,  1883-85;  in  residence  at  Newnham  College 
during  the  spring  term  of  1884;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Moses'  School,  647 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  1886-87  ;  Teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth, 
New  Hampshire. 

Jeannette  S.Brown, -Greek,  1886-87. 

Graduate  Harvard  Annex,  1885 ;  Teacher  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore, 
1887-89. 

Anna  B.  Carroll, History  and  English,  18S8-89. 

Wilmington,  Ohio.    A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1887. 
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Agnes  Emory,   -• Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87. 

Lawrence,  Kansas.    A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1884. 

Mary  H.  Freeman, Romance  Languages,  1885-87. 

Mumford,  New  York.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1881,  and  A.M.,  1887  ;  Teacher  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Mary  Eastman  Gale, Latin  and  Mathematics,  1888-89. 

Laconia,  N.  H.    A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1882. 

Florence  Hall,  ....    Gothic,  Middle  High  German  and  Spanish,  1888-89. 
Swarthmore,  Pa.    A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880. 

Caroline  Hansell, Greek,  1888-89. 

Hartford,  Conn.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1876. 

Susan  Kachel  Harrison, Greek  and  Latin,  1885-87. 

Richmond,  Indiana.    A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1883. 

Caroline  E.  Hilliard, Chemistry,  1885-86. 

Northboro',  Mass.    A.B.,  Smith  College,  1883. 

Alice  W.  Jackson, History  and  Political  Science,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1883. 

Mary  A.  Johnson, Biology,  1887-89. 

New  York  City.    L.B.,  Smith  College,  1885,  and  A.M.,  1888;  studied  at  Newnham  Col- 
lege, 1886-87. 

Rosa  Ellen  Lewis, English,  1888-89. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa.    S.B.,  1882,  Penn  College,  Iowa,  and  A.M.,  1885;  Professor  of  English 
Literature  and  History,  Penn  College,  Iowa. 

Sarah  Elva  Lewis, English  and  History,  1888-89. 

Estacado,  Texas.    S.B.,  Penn  College,  1883. 

Dorothy  Wilberforce  Lyon, English,  1887-89. 

Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.,  Wells'  College,  1887. 

Georgiana  Lee  Morrill, English,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1882. 

Julia  Barlow  Platt, Biology,  1888-89. 

Burlington,  Vt.    Ph.B.  University  of  Vermont,  1882  ;  Harvard  Annex,  1886-88. 

Sarah  M.  Potter, English  and  History,  1886-87. 

Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  WeUesley  College,  1884. 

Zillah  M.  Sherman, English,  1887-88. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio.    A.B.,  Wells'  College,  1882. 

Mary  Tremain, English  awl  History,  1886-87. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska.    S.B.,  Nebraska  State  University,  1881. 

Emily  F.  Wheeler, Modern  Languages,  1887-88. 

Rockford,  Ills.    A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1875,  and  A.M.,  1880. 

Ellen  C.  Wright, English  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Wilmington,  O.    A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1875. 

Undergraduates. 

Eliza  Raymond  Adams ' Group, ,  1888-89. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 
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Gertrude  Allinson, Group,  English  and  German,  1885-87. 

Beverly,^N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Alice  Eliza  Anthony,  .    .    .    Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-89. 
South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Emily  Frances  Anthony,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-89. 
South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Alice  Hopkins  Albro, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1886-89. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Fredonia  State  Normal  School,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Culbertson  Annan,    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-89. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Comegys'  and  Miss  Bell's  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Ethelwyn  Morrill  Atwater,   .    .  Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-89. 

Millville,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Sophia  Mead  Atwater, Group,  ,  1886-88. 

Millville,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Emily  Greene  Balch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-89. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Antoinette  Louise  Bancroft,    .    .  Student  in  French  and  German,  1888-89. 
Galesburg,  111.    Special  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-86. 

Elizabeth  Graeme  Barbour,    ....  Group,  English  and  Latin,  1888-89. 
Richmond,  Ky.    Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky.,  1880-88. 

Jessie  Ellen  Barritt, Group, ,  1888-89. 

Croydon,  England.    Prepared  by  Sidcoe  School,  Somersetshire,  England,  and  The  Mount 
School,  York,  England. 

Emma  Josephine  Battersby,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,' 1886-89. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catherine  E.  Bean, Group,  English  and  German,  1885-89. 

San  Jose,  Cal.    Classical  Course,  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  1884-85. 

Myra  V-  Bedinoer, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1888-89. 

Anchorage,  Kentucky.    Prepared  by  Bellewood  Seminary. 

Alice  Belin, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Scranton,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Kate  Hand,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Lillie  Watson  Birch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanchard,    .    Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  1885-89. 
Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Mary  Miles  Blanchard, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-89. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Emily  Louisa  Bull, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-89. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Oneonta  Union  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Esther  F.  Byrnes, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  private 
study. 

Josephine  G.  Carey, Student  in  Biology,  1885-86. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Reinhardt's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Elizabeth  Maxwell  Carroll, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Baltimore,  Md.     Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Lucy  Edith  Chase, Student  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1888-89. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cora  Mott  Child, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y.    Classical  Course,  University  of  Vermont,  1885-87. 

Edith  Child, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  1886-89. 

Newport,  R.  I.    Prepared  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Child,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mabel  P.  Clark, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1885-89. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City. 

Helen  Theodora  Clements,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-89. 
Ogontz,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Ogontz  School. 

Helen  Cecilia  Coale, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-89. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  PindelTs  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Julia  Cope, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Burnham's  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Lilian  Dixon, Student  in  History  and  Physics,  1888-89. 

Devon,  Pa.    Special  Student  in  Wellesley  College,  1886-88. 

Helena  Stuart  Dudley, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-89. 

Denver,  Colorado.    Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85. 

Louise  K.  Elder, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Annie  Crosby  Emery, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Ellsworth,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Ellsworth  Public  Schools,  and  by  one  year  at  school  in 
Dresden. 

Helen  Erben,  .    .   • Hearer  in  English  and  German,  1887-89. 

Radnor,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

L.  S.  Ferguson, Hearer  in  Latin  and  Greek,  1S88-89. 

Belfast,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Humphreys,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  and  by  private 
study. 

Sara  Gwendolen  Foulke, Hearer  in  Biology,  1888-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Johnson's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-89. 

Newport,  R.  I.    Prepared  by  Rogers'  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Frances  Biddle  Garrett,   ....    Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-87, 
Logan  P.  O.,  Philadelphia.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School. 

Mary  Rhoads  Garrett, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-87. 

Rosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rachel  Ashbridge's  School,  now  Girton  School,  Hav- 
erford,  Pa. 

Alice  Eleanora  Garretson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  GermantowTn,  Pa. 

Leah  Goff, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-89. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Alice  Bache  Gould, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1886-89. 

Cambridge,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass, 

Emeline  Gowen, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-89. 

Mt.  Airy,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Emma  Lydia  Hacker,  ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1S8S-89. 
Saccarappa,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Jane  Bowne  Haines,  ....    Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-89. 

Cheltenham,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by 
Miss  Creeth  of  Germantown. 

Edith  Kockwell  Hall, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1888-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Harris, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Frances  Broadhead  Harris,   Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-89. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lambdin's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Harriet  Frazier  Head, Group,  French  and  Latin,  1887-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L,  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Emily  Gumming  Howe, Group,  Greek  and  German,  1887-89. 

Princeton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bishop  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Anna  Harris  Hoy, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-87. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Mary  E.  Hoyt, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1887-89. 

Rome,  Georgia.    Prepared  by  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Georgia,  and  by  private  study. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Hunt, Group, ,  1888-89. 

Scranton,  Pa.    Prepared  by  School  of  the  Lackawanna,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mabel  Hutchinson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-89. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Classical  Course,  Penn  College,  1884-85. 

Frances  Hamner  Jackson,  .    .    .  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1888-89. 

Richmond,  Va.    Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Mary  Jepfers, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Lincoln  University  P.  O.,  Pa.    Classical  Course,  Wellesley  College,  1885-86. 

Hattie  Elizabeth  Jones,  .    .    Givup,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-89. 

Vassalboro,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  Maine,  and  by  Miss 
Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dora  Keen, Group, ,  1888-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. " 

Margaret  D.  Kellum, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1888-89. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Karie  K.  Kershaw, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87,  88-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Abby  Kirk, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa, 

Caroline  Lawrence,   ....   Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-89. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.    Art  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-84,  and  Special  Student,  1885. 

Mary  Hunter  Linn, Group,  Latin,  Italian  and  Spanish,  1887-89. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Gertrude  Mason  Lynch,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-89. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Marian  Wilhelmina  Macintosh,  Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  1886-89. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibson's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Mary  Taylor  Mason,  .    .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-89. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  McMtjrtrie, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  18S5-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miles, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Lillian  Virginia  Moser, Group,  French  and  German,  1888-89. 

Syracuse,  New  York.    Prepared  by  Syracuse  High  School,  and  by  private  study. 

Eachel  L.  Oliver, Group,  Latin  and ,  1888-89. 

Lynn,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Lynn  High  School  and  by  private  study. 

Agnes  Louise  Orbison, Group,  Biology  and  Physics,  1886-88. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Ethel  Parrish, Group, ,  1887-89. 

Radnor,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  M.  Patterson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-89. 

Denver,  Col.    Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  Denver  High  School. 

Mary  Grafton  Patterson,  A.B.,  .    .    .  Group,  French  and  German,  1886-88v 
Denver,  Col.    Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  private  study. 

Caroline  E.  Paxson, Group,  French  and  German,  1885-89. 

New  Hope,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Kate  Oelzner  Petersen, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Grace  Pinney, Group, ,  1887-89. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Mont  Clair  High  School,  N.  Y.,  and  by  two  years'  study 
in  Europe. 

Anna  Powers, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Harriet  Randolph, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Anna  Ely  Rhoads, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-89. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Ella  Riegel, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Helen  Josephine  Robins, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Florence  Rtjshmore, Group, ,1885-86. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence.  R.  I.    ■ 

Mary  Johnson  Sackett, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1888-89. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  by  private 
study. 

Edith  F.  Sampson, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1886-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wcllesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Lilian  Vaugh an  Sampson,  .    .    .    Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1887-89. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Jane  Scofield, Group,  German  and  Latin,  18S6-89. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.    Graduate  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  1886- 
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Katherine  Morris  Shipley Group,  English  and  Latin,  1885-89. 

Cincinnati,  O.    Prepared  by  Bartholomew  English  and  Classical  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Anna  Peirce  Shoemaker,    ....    Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-89. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alys  Whitall  Smith, Group,  French  and  German,  1885-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Emily  James  Smith, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  1885-89. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Satterthwaite  of  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Armstrong  Steel,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1886-89. 
Port  Deposit,  Md.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Eliza  Pullan  Stephens, Group,  French  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Trenton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  private 
study. 

Mary  Stephens, Group,  Physics  and ,  1887-89. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Coe  Preparatory  School  and  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Eleanor  Jane  Stevenson,    .    .    .   Student  in  German  and  History,  1886-87. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Graduate  of  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  1886. 

Harriet  Stevenson, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1887-89. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Scientific 
Course,  Wellesley  College,  1885-86. 

Anna  Vatjghan  Swift, Student  in  English  and  Chemistry,  1887-89. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  Miss  E.  D.  Fraser's  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Reynolds,  of  Wilmington. 

Anne  Taylor, Group,  English  and  French,  1885-89. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Prepared  by  Belmont  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio. 

Mary  Lewis  Taylor, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1888-89 . 

Indianapolis, Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Margaret  Cheston  Thomas,    ....   Group,  French  and  German,  1885-89. 
Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Martha  Gibbons  Thomas,  ....   Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-89. 
Whitford,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study.  . 

Mary  Grace  Thomas,  ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-87.. 
Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Christie,  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Luella  H.  Thorne,  .......  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-87,  88-89. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.    Skaneateles  Union  School  and  Academy,  N.  Y. 

Emily  Rachel  Vail, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87,  88-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Annie  de  Benneville  Wagner, Group, ,  1888-8.9. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Evangeline  Holcombe  Walker,    .    .    .    Grdup,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mathilde  Weil, .     Group,  English  and  German,  1887-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edith  Wetherill, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Sophia  Weygandt, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Margaret  Cooper  Whitall,    .    .    .  Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-88. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Agnes  Mary  Whiting, Group,  1888-89. 

Springfield,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Catharine  L.  Howard's  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Katherine  Taber  Willets, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-89. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett's  School  and  by  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine, 
of  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Ware  Winsor, Group, ,  1888-89. 

Winchester,  Mass.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Ellen  Augusta  Winslow,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-89. 
Saccarappa,  Maine.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Marian  A.  Wright,    ........    Group,  German  mid  Latin,  1887-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Special  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-84.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence 
Baldwin,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  situated  at  Br}m  Mawr,  Pennsylvania, 
ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  endowed  by  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Taylor,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  proposed  to  found  an 
institution  of  learning  for  the  "  advanced  education  "  of  women, 
which  should  afford  them  "  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  edu- 
cation that  are  so  freely  offered  to  young  men."  The  site  of 
the  college  was  purchased  and  the  buildings  were  begun  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1880.  In  the  same  year 
the  college  was  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  invested  with  power  to  confer  degrees.  A  cir- 
cular of  information  was  issued  by  the  Trustees  in  1883.  A 
President  and  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty  were  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1884.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1884  plans  were 
matured  and  appointments  made  in  the  Faculty ;  in  the  autumn 
a  second  circular  of  information  was  issued,  and  an  office  at 
which  to  receive  applications  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  The 
courtesy  of  the  presiding  -officers  and  instructors  of  existing 
universities  and  colleges  facilitated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
prevalent  collegiate  systems  ;  and  the  domestic  organisation  of 
the  women's  colleges,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  received 
careful  consideration.  To  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ac- 
knowledgment is  especially  due,  since  from  it  has  been  bor- 
rowed the  system  of  major  and  minor  electives  in  fixed  combi- 
nation. In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  program  was  issued,  and 
the  college  opened  for  instruction  in  the  following  autumn  with 
forty-four  students. 

College         The   present  academic  year  will  close  with  the  Conferring  of 
Calendar.  Degrees  by  the  Trustees  at  11  o'clock  on  June  6th,  1889.      The 
lectures  and  class-work  of  the  fifth  academic  year  will  begin 
October  1st,  1889,  at  9  o'clock,  and  will  end  June  5th,  1890. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  will  be  held  during  the  week 
preceding  the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  and  also  during 
the  last  week  of  each  academic  year. 

In  the  year  1889  the  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 
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June,  1889. 

1. 

Arithmetic, 9— 10£ 

English, 10J — 12J 


Geometry, 


Algebra,     .... 

(Greek,     .... 
Elements  of  Some 
Science,    .    .    . 


Latin, , 

Physical  Geography,  , 
French, 


German, 

History, 

Solid  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry, 


3—6 

9—12 
3—6 

3—5 


9—12 
2—3 
3—6 


9—12 
2—4 

3—6 


September,  1889. 
24. 

Arithmetic, 9 — 10J 

English, 10£— 12  \ 


Geometry, 


25. 


Algebra,     .... 

{Greek,      .... 
Elements  of  some 
Science,    .    .    . 


26. 


Latin, , 

Physical  Geography,  , 
French,  , 


27. 


German, 

History, 

Solid  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry,     . 


2—5 

9—12 
2—5 

3—5 


9—12 
2—3 
3—6 


9—12 
2—4 

3—6 


In  the  year  1890  the  examinations  will  be  held  as  follows  : 


May,  1850. 
31. 

Arithmetic,    .....      9— 10J 
English, loj— 12  J 


Geometry, 


June  2. 


Algebra 

{Greek,     .... 
Elements  of  Some 
Science,    .    .    . 


Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 
French, 


German,      .... 

History, 

Solid  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry,     . 


3—6 


9—12 
3—6 

3—5 


9—12 
2—3 
6—3 


9—12 

2—4 

3—6 


September,  1890. 

23. 

Arithmetic, 9 — 10J 

English,. 10^ — 12J 

Geometry,  ......  2 — 5 


24. 


Algebra,     .... 

{Greek,     .... 
Elements  of  Some 
Science,    .    .    . 


25. 


Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 
French,  ...... 


26. 


German, 

History, 

Solid  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry, 


9—12 
2—5 

3—5 


9—12 
2—3 
3—6 


9—12 
2—4 

3—6 
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There  will  be  a  winter  recess  from  December  20th,  at  3 
o'clock,  to  January  7th,  at  9  o'clock ;  and  a  spring  recess  from 
April  1st,  at  3  o'clock,  to  April  9th,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  February  8th;  half  yearly  exami- 
nations will  be  held  during  the  last  week  of  the  semester,  and 
instead  of  a  recess  at  Washington's  birthday,  there  will  be  a  re- 
cess of  two  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester, 
February  12th. 

Admission.      Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  President. 

Three  classes  of  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  lectures  and 
class-work  of  the  college : — graduate  students,  undergraduate 
students,  and  hearers. 
Graduate  Graduate  students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some 
Students.  college  of  acknowledged  standing.  They  may  pursue  the  ad- 
vanced or  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  college,  although  the 
instructors  in  the  several  departments  may  require  of  them  cer- 
tain introductory  or  auxiliary  studies ;  they  are,  moreover,  en- 
titled to  personal  guidance  and  direction,  supervision  of  their 
general  reading  and  furtherance  of  their  investigations,  from  the 
instructors.  Their  needs  will  be  considered  in  the  arrangement 
of  new  courses  of  lectures. 
Fellows.  The  most  distinguished  place  among  graduate  students  will 
be  held  by  the  Fellows.  Five  Fellowships  are  awarded  annually 
— one  in  Greek,  one  in  English,  one  in  Mathematics,  one  in 
History  and  one  in  Biology.  They  are  awarded  as  an  honor 
and  are  intended  to  be  an  indorsement  of  previous  attain- 
ments ;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition,  a  furnished  room 
in  the  college  buildings,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  yearly.*  They  are  open  to  graduates  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing.  No 
one  may  compete  that  has  not  a  college  degree  or  a  certificate 
of  prolonged  study  under  well-known  instructors ;  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  Fellowship  will  be  given  to  the  candidate 
that  has  studied  longest  or  whose  work  affords  the  best  promise 
of  future  success.  All  applications  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  and  must  be  made  by  the  15th  of  April  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  Fellowship  is  desired.  Blank  forms  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  applicant.  A  definite  answer  will  be  given 
within  four  weeks  from  the  last  date  fixed  for  application.     The 

*  Board  will  be  charged  at  the  regular  college  rates  of  $150  for  the  scholastic  year. 
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holder  of  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to  show,  by  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis,  or  in  some  other  manner,  that  her  studies  have  not 
been  without  result.  All  Fellows  may  study  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  Fellowship  being  counted,  for  this 
purpose,  as  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Those  that  continue  their  studies  at  the  College  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Fellowship,  may,  by  vote  of  the  Trustees,  receive 
the  rank  of  Fellows  by  Courtesy. 

Undergraduate  students  must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements     Under- 
for  matriculation.     The  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach-  ff»'«^M«^ 
elor  of  Arts  are  stated  on  page  22.     Those  students,  that  do  not 
wish  to  study  for  a  degree,  are  required  to  enroll  themselves  as 
special  students;    they  will,   nevertheless,  in  the   event   of  a     Special 
change  of  plan  be  credited  with  such  of  their  studies  as  may  bt'u<*ents* 
have  coincided  with  the  studies  leading  to  a  degree.     All  special 
students  must  have  passed  the  examination  for  matriculation. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Group  system  enables  all 
candidates  for  a  degree  to  specialise  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

Hearers  will  be  excused  from  passing  the  matriculation  ex-  Hearers. 
animation :  but  they  will  be  strictly  distinguished  from  matric- 
ulates, and  will  not  be  entitled  to  reside  in  the  college.  They 
must  be  women  of  at  least  twenty -five  years  of  age,  and  must 
furnish  proof  that  they  have  at  some  time  pursued  the  studies 
included  in  the  matriculation  examination.  They  must  satisfy 
the  several  instructors  that  they  can  profit  by  the  courses  that 
they  desire  to  follow,  and  their  admission  to  recitations,  exami- 
nations, and  laboratory  exercises,  will  depend  on  the  express 
consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Hearers  differ  moreover 
from  special  students  in  that  they  are  not  recognised  by  the 
College,  and  can  receive  only  such  certificates  of  collegiate  study 
as  may  be  given  them  by  the  several  instructors.  They  cannot 
receive  degrees. 

The  examination  for  Matriculation  will  also  be  open  to  those  Eocamina- 
that  wish  to  take  it  as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies,    $1°™  tor 
but  have  no  intention  of  entering  the  college.  lation. 

Examinations  are  held  in  June  and  September  of  every  year 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  and  in  June  of  every  year,  examina- 
tions are  held  also  in  Baltimore.  On  and  after  1890  examina- 
tions may  also  be  held  in  June,  by  request,  in  German- 
town,    Boston,    Cincinnati    and   California,   and   will  be    con- 
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ducted  by  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries,  who  will 
also  answer  all  enquiries  in  regard  to  the  examinations  or  the 
College. 

Candidates  may  divide  the  examination  between  two  succes- 
sive years ;  if,  however,  more  than  one  calendar  year  and  the 
summer  recess  elapse  between  the  two  parts  of  the  examination, 
the  first  part  of  the  examination  must  be  repeated. 

Every  candidate  for  matriculation  that  does  not  present  a 
certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  college  or  university 
of  acknowledged  standing,  must  be  examined  in  the  following 
subjects,  omitting,  should  she  desire  to  do  so,  German  or  French, 
or  Greek  (any  one  of  them),  but  not  Latin,  and  in  no  case  present- 
ing for  examination  less  than  three  languages,  exclusive  of 
English  :* 

Mathematics.— (1)  Arithmetic.  Since  many  complicated 
parts  of  arithmetic  are  simplified  and  explained  by  the  study 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  candidates  are  advised  to  offer  only 
the  following  portions  of  school-arithmetic :  Fundamental 
Rules;  Fractions;  Decimals;  Discount;  Percentage;  Simple 
and  Compound  Interest ;  Proportion  ;  Compound  Numbers  and 
the  Metric  System,  all  tables  necessary  to  the  student  being 
given ;  Square  root.  (2)  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions; Ratio;  Proportion;  Variation;  Arithmetical  and  Geo- 
metrical Progression.     (3)  Plane  Geometry. 

All  candidates  that  do  not  in  addition  to  the  above  present  Solid  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry  must  pursue  these  branches  in  the  college  and  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  them  before  receiving  a  degree.  It  is  especially  recommended 
that  those  intending  to  elect  mathematical  courses  should  pass  the  entire 
matriculation  examination  in  mathematics.  These  candidates  are  advised  to 
confine  themselves  to  Algebra;  Plane  Geometry  of  the  straight  line  and  the 
circle;  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  More  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  pure  geometrical  methods,  than  from  a  little 
knowledge  of  Analytical  Geometry. 

*  But  candidates  that  have  passed  the  Harvard  University  examinations  for  women 
held  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati  will  be  admitted,  whenever  the 
examination  has  covered  the  same  or  equal  ground  in  the  subjects  required  for 
matriculation  in  the  college.  The  following  subjects  are  suggested  as  equivalents :  All 
the  "elementary  studies"  except  one  language,  which  must  not  be  Latin  ;  and  the  "  ad- 
vanced studies"  in  the  three  remaining  languages,  together  with  the  advanced  exami- 
nation in  Latin  composition,  and  if  Greek  is  taken,  in  Greek  composition.  The  ad- 
vanced examinations  in  Mathematics  (18  and  19)  will  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
the  examination  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

The  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  another  college  of  acknowledged  standing 
will  be  accepted  under  similar  limitations.  In  no  other  cases  will  certificates  be  accepted . 
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Note.  Students  whose  matriculation  examination  has  included  either  Solid  Geometry, 
or  Trigonometry,  or  both,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which  others  must  subse 
quently  spend  upon  these  studies. 

Latin. — (1)  Grammar  and  Composition.  There  will  be  ques- 
tions testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar, 
including  prosody,  and  translation  of  English  into  Latin.  (2) 
Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I.-IV.  (or,  if  desired,  Ovid,  Meta- 
morphoses, two  thousand  lines).  Cicero,  seven  orations,  includ- 
ing the  four  against  Catiline.  (3)  Virgil,  iEneid,  Books  I.-VL 
(or  the  Eclogues  and  five  books  of  the  iEneicl,).  Translation  at 
sight  of  easy  passages  with  due  allowance  for  unusual  words. 

Note  1.  Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read 
(a)  Cicero,  at  least  four  orations,  (6)  Virgil,  at  least  three  books  of  the  iEneid. 

Note  2.  The  so-called  Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  as  explained  in  Allen  and 
Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  is  recommended. 

NoteS.  As  many  schools  are  introducing  the  "natural  method"  as  a  substitute  for 
thorough  grammatical  training,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  special  stress  will  be 
laid  on  an  accurate  and  ready  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms.  A  knowledge  of 
paradigms  and  parts  of  irregular  verbs  will  be  insisted  upon. 

Note  4.  The  examination  in  Latin  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only  :  (a) 
Grammar,  Composition,  Cfesar,  and  Cicero;  (b)  Virgil  and  sight  reading. 

Greek. — (1)  Grammar  and  Composition.  Simple  Greek  Com- 
position (White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  and  Jones's  Exercises 
in  Greek  Prose  or  Equivalents).  (2)  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books 
I.-IV.  (3)  Iliad,  Books  I.— III.,  with  questions  on  grammar 
suggested  by  the  text.  Translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages 
from  Xenophon  and  the  Iliad,  with  due  allowance  for  unusual 
words. 

Note  1.  Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read 
(a)  Homer,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Iliad,  (6)  Xenophon,  at  least  two  books  of  the^Ana- 
basis  or  Memorabilia. 

Note  2.  The  examination  in  Greek  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only  :  (o) 
Grammar,  Composition,  and  Xenophon  ;  (6)  Iliad  and  sight  reading. 

French. — The  examination  in  French,  will  have  three  divi- 
sions, one  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  pronunciation 
and  ordinary  grammatical  forms,  the  other  two  her  power  to 
read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  and  verse. 

Note  1.  For  the  examination  in  reading  no  texts  are  assigned,  the  examination  being 
intended  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  read  any  ordinary  French  whatsoever.  Candi- 
dates preparing  for  these  examinations  are  advised  to  acquire  as  large  a  vocabulary  as 
possible. 

Note  2.  The  examination  in  French  cannot  be  divided. 

German. — The  examination  in  German  will  be  precisely 
similar  to  that  in  French,  and  will  test  the  candidate's  pro- 
nunciation, knowledge  of  ordinary  grammatical  forms,  and 
ability  to  read  ordinary  German  at  sight. 

Note  1.  The  examination  in  German  cannot  be  divided. 

Note2.  The  candidate  may  omit  one  of  the  three  languages,  Greek,  French,  or  Ger- 
man, selecting  Greek  and  French,  or  Greek  and  German,  or  French  and  German. 
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History. — The  outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and  the 
United  States ;  or  the  outlines  of  the  History  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Note  1.  Students  that  expect  to  enter  the  classical  courses  are  advised  to  offer  the  out- 
lines of  Greek  and  Roman  History.  All  others  are  advised  toofferthe  outlines  of  English 
and  United  States  History. 

Note  2.  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  Thompson's  History  of  England,  Dr. 
Smith's  Shorter  History  of  Greece,  and  Leighton's  History  of  Rome  are  recommended. 

English. — Each  candidate  for  matriculation  will  be  required 
to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English,  and  to  write  a  short  com- 
position upon  a  subject  assigned  by  the  examiner.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  composition  should  be  correct  in  spelling, 
grammar,  punctuation,  expression  and  general  arrangement. 

Abbott's  "  How  to  Write  Clearly  "  is  recommended  ;  and  no 
candidate  can  be  successful  in  passing  the  examination  without 
familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  punctuation  and  arrange- 
ment.    Much  stress  will  be  laid  on  these  points. 

In  1889  candidates  should  be  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  Ju- 
lius Csesar,  and  As  You  Like  It ;  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship ;  Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies ;  Chaucer,  The  Clerk's  Tale. 

In  1890  candidates  should  be  familiar  with  the  following 
works,  from  one  or  more  of  which  the  subject  will  be  taken: 
Shakespeare,  Coriolanus  and  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Chaucer,  The 
Knight's  Tale  ;  Raskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies ;  Thackeray's  Eng- 
lish Humorists. 

Note  1.  A  critical  study  of  the  works  is  not  required. 

Notel.  The  books  recommended  for  the  same  years,  1889,  and  1890,  by  the  Commission  of 
Colleges  of  New  England,  will  be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

Natural  Science. — All  candidates  must  pass  an  examination 
in  the  elements  of  Physical  Geography. 

Note.  Guyot's  Physical  Geography  is  recommended. 

Candidates  that  omit  Greek  must  also  pass  an  examination 
in  the  elements  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany  or  Physiology. 

Note.  Balfour  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics,  Roscoe's  Primer  of  Chemistry,  Gray's  "How 
Plants  Grow,"  and  Foster's  Primer  of  Physiology  are  strongly  recommended. 

In  1890  candidates  that  omit  Greek  may  "substitute  for  the  two 
examinations  in  Science  (in  the  elements  of  Physical  Geography, 
and  in  the  elements  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany  or  Physi- 
ology), an  examination  in  one  scientific  subject :  either  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Physiology  or  Physical  Geography ;  and 
after  the  year  1890,  one  scientific  subject  only  will  be  required 
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of  all  candidates  for  matriculation.  A  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  will  then  be  expected. 

Note.  Gage's  Physics,  Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry  (Briefer 
Course),  Martin's  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course),  Bessey's  Essentials  of  Botany,  are  re- 
commended. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  requirements  for  ma- 
triculation is  appended  for  the  convenience  of  the  candidate : 

All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  in  the  following  three 
groups : 

I.  H.  III.        Tabular  State- 

( Arithmetic,  1.  (  /'Grammar  and  Composition^       History,  1.        ment  of 

Mathematics  -j  Algebra,  1.  Latin  I  ^Csesar  and  Cicero,  /    '  English,  1-   Requirements 

[  Plane  Geometry,  1.  (.    Virgil  and  sight  reading,  1.  Science,  1.  '  jor 

All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  in  one  of  the  following  Matriculation. 
groups: 

IV.  IV.  IV. 

/"Gram,  aiid  Comp., )  C Gram,  and  Comp.,  1  „  f  Grammar, 

Greek   J  Xenophon,               j  Greek  J  Xenophon,               1     '  French  J    Prose, 

I  Iliad  and  eight  reading,  1.  |  Iliad  and  sight  reading,l.  j    Poetry, 

and     \  „        „       ,  and      v,  /-,                  ^  and/      )■  ^ 

f  Grammar,  )                    or  ( Qrammar,  ^                   or  (  Grammar,  ^ 

French  I  Pr08e>  \ 3-  German}  Pr08e.  \  3.  German  J    Prose,  I  3. 

I  Poetry,       J  [  Poetry,       J  (  Poetry,        J 

The  figures  attached  to  the  required  subjects  show  the  sections  into  which 
the  examination  is  divided  ;  the  figure  1,  shows  that  the  subject  is  regarded 
as  one  section,  the  figure  2,  as  two  sections,  and  so  forth.  A  candidate,  for  ex- 
ample, that  passes  successfully  in  three  sections  of  the  required  French,  has 
thus  passed  in  three  subjects  of  the  fifteen  sections  necessary  for  matriculation. 
Where  a  bracket  precedes  the  figure,  the  subjects  enclosed  by  the  bracket  can- 
not be  separated  in  the  examination.  Should  the  candidates  pass  in  fewer 
than  four  sections  in  the  first  division  of  the  examination,  the  entire  examina- 
tion must  be  repeated. 

The  candidate  may  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects,  and  if  not  ex- 
amined, must  pursue  them  in  college,  but  to  pass  in  Solid  Geometry  or  Plane 
Trigonometry  will  not  aid  a  candidate  in  receiving  a  certificate  for  the  first 
half  of  the  examination,  should  she  fail  to  pass  in  four  sections  of  the  subjects 
required  for  matriculation. 

f        Greek  (as  above) 

Advanced   j  Solid  Geometry,  A  fourth    1  °' 

Mathematics  J  Plane  Trigonometry.  language,  \     French  (as  above) 

J  or 

v,  German  (as  above^. 

All  subjects  potentially  included  in  the  examination  for  ad-  Remarks  on 

mission  are  regarded  by  the  college  as  preparatory  and  non-  Examination 
..      .  mi  ii  n-  .         .  ,,  .       for  Matricu- 

collegiate.     Ihe  college  course  oi  instruction  m  mathematics,      lation. 

for  example,  does  not  include  but  presupposes  trigonometry ; 
the  courses  in  French  and  German  presuppose  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  these  languages. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  student  to   offer,  at 
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entrance,  advanced  mathematics,  and  if  possible  all  four  lan- 
guages ;  remembering  that  even  to  fail  in  such  of  these  examina- 
tions as  are  not  strictly  obligatory,  will  not  affect  the  candidate's 
collegiate  standing,  and  that  to  pass  them  successfully  would 
leave  her  nearly  free  for  elective  study  under  the  Group  system 
and  for  true  collegiate  work.     Great  pains  have  been  taken  in 
the  organisation  of  the  collegiate  courses ;  and  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  the  time  of  students  within  the  college  should  be 
needlessly  withdrawn  from  these  and  spent  upon  preparatory 
work. 
Studies        No  student  will  be  graduated  who  does  not  at  the  time  of 
leading  to  graduation  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
of  Bache-  and  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek.      In  the  last 
lor  of  Arts,  semester  before  graduation,  an  oral  examination  will  be  held  to 
test  the  candidate's  power  of  reading  French  and  German  at 
sight.   The  College  provides  beginners'  classes,  five  times  weekly 
throughout  one  year,  for  those  students  who  in  the  examina- 
tion for  matriculation  may  have  omitted  Greek,  French  or  Ger- 
man ;  but  attendance  on  these  classes  is  not  obligatory,  the  stu- 
dent being  free  to  make  good  her  deficiencies  by  private  reading. 
The  following   course  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Required      English,  see  page  34. 

Studies.  Science,  or  Science  and  History,  i.e.,  any  one  of  the  major  courses, 
or  two  of  the  following  minor  courses  in  Science :  Physics,  see 
page  46,  Chemistry,  see  page  48,  Biology,  see  page  49 ;  or  else 
any  one  of  the  minor  courses,  together  with  one  of  the  follow- 
ing courses  in  History :  Ancient  History,  see  page  41,  Modern 
History,  see  page  42. 
Philosophy,  see  page  40. 
Group.  Two  Major  Courses,  of  two  years  each,  constituting  one  of  the 
following  "  Groups  :"  Any  language  with  any  language,  see  pp. 
31-40;  Mathematics  with  Physics,  see  pp.  44—46;  or  Mathe- 
matics with  Greek  or  Latin,  see  pp.  44,  31-33 ;  any  science  with 
any  science,  see  pp.  46-52 ;  History  with  Political  Science,  see 
pp.  41-44. 
Free  JSleetives.  Free  Electives,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  y ear  and  a  half,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  student.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  single 
study  may  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective,  without  electing  the 
group  that  includes  it.  Students  wishing  to  combine  Physics 
with  either  Chemistry  or  Biology  must  take  at  least  a  half  year 
of  Mathematics  as  a  Free  Elective. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  consult  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  in  regard  to  the  details  and  best  arrangement  of  the 
various  studies. 

The  students  are  not  divided  into  the  traditional  college 
classes,  nor  is  there  any  time  set  for  graduation ;  in  order  to 
pursue  a  wider  course  of  reading  in  connection  with  single  sub- 
jects, or  to  attend  a  greater  variety  of  lectures,  the  ablest  stu- 
dents may  choose  to  defer  graduation,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  usual  period  of  collegiate  study  may  be  abridged ;  personal 
considerations  only  will  determine  the  time  spent  in  completing 
the  studies  required  for  a  degree.  Nevertheless,  these  require- 
ments constitute  strictly  a  Four  Years'  Course ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  usual  time  given  to  lectures  and.  class-work  be  computed 
at  fifteen  hours  weekly,  a  student  that  passed  the  ordinary 
matriculation  examination,  and  availed  herself  of  the  prelimi- 
nary courses  of  the  college  on  the  subjects  which  that  exami- 
nation did  not  include,  would  in  all  cases  require  precisely  four 
years. 

For  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  Group  system,  see 
page  27. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  will  be  awarded  annu-  The  Bryn 

ally  to   a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col-     Mawr 
J  &  &  j  European 

lege,  on  the  ground  of  excellence  in  scholarship.  The  holder  will    Fellow- 
receive  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  applicable  to  the  expen-       ship. 
ses  of  one  year's  study  and  residence  at  some  foreign  univer- 
sity, English  or  Continental.     The  choice  of  a  university  may 
be  determined  by  the  holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  college. 

Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other  col-     Studies 
leges,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  that  the  course  of  Leading  to 
study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for    Degree. 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses  of 
lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may,  at  their  discretion,  enroll 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Master  of  Arts.     A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is 
open  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  but  to  them  only. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and    The  Begree 

Master  of  Arts,  must  pursue  for  three  years,  after  having  received  _       °f , ■, . 
,,.„,,'  '  P  ,.,         ,  /  „      .         ,&         ,  Boctorof  Phi- 

their  first  degree,  a  course  ot  liberal  (non-protessional)  study  at      h&ophy. 
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some  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and  spend 
at  least  two  of  these  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  They  must 
be  examined  in  two,  and  may  at  their  discretion  be  examined 
in  three  subjects  (the  examination  being  of  equal  difficulty  in 
either  case) ;  and  must  present  a  satisfactory  dissertation  on 
some  topic  included  in  their  first  or  principal  subject.  They 
may  be  required  to  pursue  certain  auxiliary  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subjects  that  they  have  elected ;  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  like  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  will  be  given 
to  no  one  who  cannot  read  French  and  German,  or  who  is  wholly 
unacquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek.  The  dissertation  must  be 
printed.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  in  no  case 
be  conferred  by  the  college  as  an  honorary  degree. 
The  Degree  Candidates  for  a  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  will 
Ma&terofArts  ^e  conferred  only  on  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  must 
reside  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  year  after  graduation,  and 
pursue  and  pass  an  examination  on  a  Course  of  liberal  study 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Residence.  Residence  in  the  college  is  not  obligatory.  During  the  years 
1885-89  students  living  in  Philadelphia  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bryn  Mawr  have  attended  the  daily  lectures  and  class-work 
of  the  college  ;  others,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  return  home 
every  day,  have  resided  in  the  college  for  five  days  of  the 
week. 

The  college  buildings  intended  for  residence  contain  single 
rooms  and  sets  of  rooms.  The  houses  will  accommodate  about 
fifty  students,  and  each  house  will  be  under  the  care  of  a  lady 
who  will  reside  in  the  building.  There  will  be  no  common  re- 
fectory, nor  any  inter-dependence  between  the  houses.  Com- 
pare the  accompanying  descriptions  of  Merion  Hall  and  of 
Radnor  Hall,  which  the  other  houses  will  resemble  in  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  their  internal  arrangement,  such  as  furniture,  heat- 
ing, and  light;  compare  also  the  general  account  of  the  buildings 
on  page  53. 

Expenses.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  courses  attended,  or  of  the  actual 
time  of  attendance.  It  is  the  same  for  undergraduate  students, 
graduate  students,  and  hearers.  An  additional  charge  of  fifteen 
dollars  a  year  is  made  for  materials,  in  every  laboratory  course. 
A  special  exception  will  be  made  in  favor  of  non-resident 
medical  students  and  physicians,  who  will  be  charged  for  a 
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single  course  in  chemistry  or  biology  fifty  dollars,  and  for  two 
courses  one  hundred  dollars,  the  laboratory  charges  being  the 
same  for  them  as  for  other  students.  A  course  is  held  to  be 
five  hours  weekly  of  lectures  and  class-work  throughout  the 
year. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  will  be  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  a  year  for  each  student  occupying  a  single 
room,  and  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  student  occupying, 
together  with  another  student,  a  set  of  three  rooms.  Students 
that  remain  at  the  college  during  the  winter  and  spring  vaca- 
tions will  be  charged  seven  dollars,  or  eight  and  a  half  dollars 
weekly,  according  to  the  rooms  occupied.  The  charge  for  a 
student  occupying  a  bedroom  and  private  study  will  be  four 
hundred   dollars,  and  in  vacations  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Note  1.  The  charge  for  the  students  now  in  residence  will  be  the  same  in  1889-90  as  it 
has  been  for  1888-89. 

Note  2.  The  charge  for  board  and  residence  includes  all  expense  of  service,  heating 
and  light,  except  open  fires  and  washing.  There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the 
studies,  but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently  heated  by  steam.  A  fixed  annual  charge  is 
made  for  washing  (see  the  description  of  Merion  Hall  and  Radnor  Hall)  to  those  stu- 
dents that  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  college. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  accordingly  $100  a  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  is  $275,  $300  (or  in  special 
cases  $400)  a  year ;  one-half  payable  half-yearly  in  advance. 

The  charge  for  board,  residence  and  tuition  is,  therefore,  $375 
and  $400  (or  in  special  cases  $500)  a  year. 

Note.  A  Students'  Educational  Fund  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing contributions,  however  small,  from  those  who  are  interested  in  aiding  students  to 
obtain  an  education.  The  money  thus  contributed  will  be  distributed  by  the  college  in 
the  form  of  partial  aid,  and  in  most  cases  as  a  loan.  It  will  be  applied  to  the  assistance 
of  those  students  only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  college  for  at  least  one  year. 

Three  partial  scholarships  of  $200  each  will  be  open  to  mem-  Scholar- 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  shiPs' 
charge  for  tuition  and  residence.  When  there  are  more  than 
three  applicants  the  candidates  will  be  selected  by  competitive 
examination,  and  in  no  case  can  the  scholarship  be  held  by  any 
one  that  has  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  with 
credit.  These  scholarships  will  be  for  one  year  only,  but  may 
be  renewed  until  graduation,  when  the  progress  of  the  student 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 
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INSTRUCTION. 


Libraries.  The  College  Library  will  be  as  far  as  possible  a  library  for 
special  study,  and  is  open  for  the  use  of  the  students  from  eight 
a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  every  day.  The  library  takes  ninety-five  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  philological  periodicals  and  reviews  in  the 
English,  German,  French,  Italian  and  Swedish  languages,  and 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  expended  yearly  for  books 
under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  several  collegiate  depart- 
ments. There  are  at  present  on  its  shelves  6250  bound  volumes 
and  300  pamphlets.  They  are  catalogued  according  to  the 
Dewey  system. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  the  following  important  libraries  : 

The  Philadelphia  Library,  which  contains  about  145,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  students  for 
consultation  ;  and  students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held 
by  the  officers  of  the  College.  Private  subscription,  $12  a  year  for 
eight  volumes,  or  $10  for  nine  months. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  150,000  volumes. 
Students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held  by  the  College 
Library.  Private  subscription,  $6.00  a  year  for  two  separate 
works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
80,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  has  generously 
conceded  the  use  of  its  library  and  of  its  museum  to  the  students 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Labora-  The  chemical  laboratory  consists  of  a  lecture-room,  a  working 
tones,  laboratory,  preparation  and  balance  rooms  and  a  chemical 
library.  The  supply  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  has  been  care- 
fully selected  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  research,  and 
is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  chemical  library  contains 
besides  necessary  treatises  and  reference  books  several  complete 
sets  of  chemical  journals.  A  similar  suite  of  five  rooms  is  appro- 
priated to  the  biological  department ;  it  includes  two  laborato- 
ries, one  of  which  is  exclusively  botanical.  The  biological 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  best  (Zeiss)  microscopes, 
microtomes,  etc.,  and  are  supplied  with  a  small  but  well-selected 
set  of  apparatus  for  the  study  of  experimental  physiology.  A 
separate  building  containing  a  physical  laboratory  and  lecture- 
room  was  furnished  with  apparatus  and  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1887.  The  chemical,  biological  and  physical  laboratories  are 
open  for  students  throughout  the  day. 
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FROM    THE    NORTH. 


RADNOR  HALL. 

Radnor  Hall  is  built  of  stone,  and  will  accommodate  about 
fifty  students.  It  contains  (a)  three  sets  of  rooms,  comprising 
each  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study  ;  (b)  forty -two  single  rooms ; 
and  (c)  three  sets  of  two  rooms,  each  set  to  be  occupied  by  one 
student.  There  is  provided  for  each  student  a  bookcase,  a  study- 
table,  an  arm-chair,  and  a  student's  lamp.  The  rooms  are  car- 
peted and  completely  furnished.    The  building  is  lighted  by  gas. 

Board  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $150  a  year. 

The  tariff  for  rooms  for  each  student,  exclusive  of  board,  is, 
for  rooms  (a),  $150  a  year ;  for  rooms  (b),  $125  a  year ;  for  rooms 
(c),  $250  a  year.  Applications  for  special  rooms  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible. 

The  above-mentioned  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnish- 
ing, service,  heating,  and  light,  except  open  fires  and  washing. 

For  washing,  including  towels,  an  annual  charge  of  $18  a  year 
is  made  to  those  students  that  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done 
in  the  college,  entitling  them  to  a  dozen  pieces  a  week.  All  wash- 
ing in  excess  of  one  dozen  pieces  a  week  will  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  a  dozen  for  plain  garments. 

The  charges  for  rooms  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for 
collegiate  instruction,  which  is  $100  a  year.     See  Program,  p.  24. 

The  entire  charge  for  tuition  and  for  board  and  residence  in 
Radnor  Hall  (rooms  b)  is  $375  a  year;  (rooms  a)  $400;  (rooms 
c)  $500. 
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It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  undergraduate  students  The 
should  enroll  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  Ostein. 
of  Arts,  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  understand  the  precise 
scope  and  nature  of  the  studies  leading  to  that  degree,  and  the 
significance  of  the  Group  system.  A  proper  understanding  of 
the  Group  system  is,  moreover,  essential  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

In  all  departments  as  yet  organised  there  is  a  course  of  five 
hours  a  week  for  two  years,  called  a  Major  Course.  Whenever 
one  year  of  this  course  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  taken 
separately,  it  is  marked  as  a  Minor  Course.  It  is  required  of 
every  candidate  for  a  degree  to  take  two  such  major  courses  as 
shall  be  homogeneous,  or  shall  complete  each  other,  and  major 
courses  which  fulfil  this  condition  are  designated  as  Groups.  It 
is  meant  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  should  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  specialist's  knowledge;  and  the  Required 
Studies,  namely,  English,  philosophy  and  science,  or  history 
and  science,  are  intended  in  part  to  supplement  the  Group,  and 
in  part  to  ensure  a  more  liberal  training  than  could  be  achieved 
did  every  student  combine  elective  studies  at  pleasure.  The  two 
3Tears'  required  course  in  English  includes  a  general  introduc- 
tion into  the  study  of  language.  English  literature  will  be 
treated  with  steady  reference  to  the  comparative  history  of  lit- 
erature ;  and  the  entire  course  will  be  so  planned  as  to  give 
unity  and  domestic  application  to  the  pursuits  of  students  of 
philology,  and  to  acquaint  students  of  science  or  of  history,  in 
so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  a  special  course,  with  the  results, 
scope,  and  methods  of  the  study  of  language  and  literature. 
The  required  two  years  in  science,  or  in  science  and  history,  per- 
mit the  student  of  chemistry  and  biology  to  pursue  both  branches 
of  the  biological  course,  or  to  take  a  major  course  in  physics; 
and  they  ensure  to  the  student  of  history  and  of  language,  for 
one  year  at  least,  the  same  kind  of  instruction  and  discipline  as 
is  received  by  the  scientific  student.  The  one  year's  course  in 
philosophy  is  a  general  introduction  into  the  study  of  the  laws, 
conditions,  and  history  of  thought. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  courses  leading  to  a  degree  is  pre-    Tabular 
fixed  for  the  sake  of  clearness  :  statement. 
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Minor  Courses  [One  Year  Each).* 

1.  and  2.  3.  4. 

English.       Philosophy.     Science, 
Two  Courses.  Physics, 

or 

Chemistry, 

or 

Biology. 

Two  Major  Courses  ( Two  Years  Each)  - 
Constituting  any  one  of  the  following  groups : 


5. 

tie.] 

_   t[7.] 

Science 

French, 

Solid  Geometry 

or 

or 

and 

History. 

German, 

Trigonometry. 

or 

Greek. 

I. 

Any  language 

with 
any  language. 


II. 

Any  science 

with 
any  science. 


III. 

Mathematics 
with 
Greek  or 
Latin. 


IV. 

Mathematics 

with 

Physics. 


V. 

History 

with 
Political 
Science. 


Free  Elect  ives. 
Five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  "  Minor  Courses  "  in  the  above  table  are  known  as  the 
Required  Studies ;  the  "Two  Major  Courses"  as  the  Group. 
All  studies  whatsoever  fall  under  one  of  these  heads,  Required 
Studies,  Group,  or  Free  Electives. 

The  following  combinations  of  studies  are  suggested  as  speci- 
mens of  a  few  of  the  many  combinations  that  may  be  made  by 
students  that  are  candidates  for  a  degree,  yet  wish  to  specialise. 

Classics.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science, 
(Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Ancient  History  [French  or 
German].  As  a  Group,  Greek  and  Latin.  As  Free  Electives, 
advanced  Greek  and  Latin,  with  or  without  Sanskrit. 

Modern  Languages  (other  than  English).  As  Required  Studies, 
English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology), 
Modern  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group, 
French  and  German,  or  Latin  and  French.  As  Free  Electives, 
Spanish  or  Italian. 

English.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science 
(Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Modern  History,  [Greek, 
French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  French  and  English,  or 
Greek  and  English.     As  Free  Electives,  German  or  Latin. 

Mathematics  (with  Latin).  As  Required  Studies,  English, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  Ancient  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  Ger- 
man]. As  a  Group,  Mathematics  and  Latin.  As  Free  Electives, 
Advanced  Mathematics. 


*  Except  7.    (One-half  year.) 

i  See  page  22,  under  "  Studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 
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Mathematics  (with  Physics).  As  Required  Studies,  English, 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Biology,  [Greek,  French,  or  German]. 
As  a  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics.  As  Free  Electives,  Ad- 
vanced Mathematics,  or  Physics. 

History.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Sci- 
ence, any  Language,  (Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish),  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group, 
History  and  Political  Science.  As  Free  Electives,  History  of 
German,  or  of  French,  Literature. 

Science.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics, 
Botany,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Chemistry 
and  Biology.  As  Free  Electives,  Physics  (second  year) ;  or  ad- 
vanced work  in  Biology  or  Chemistry. 

The  following  combinations  might  be  adopted  by  those  that 
wish  to  pursue  a  major  course  in  History  or  Science,  yet  not  to 
elect  an  historical  or  a  scientific  group. 

I.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science, 
Ancient  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  any 
Language  with  any  Language,  or  Chemistry  with  Biology  or 
Physics.     As  Free  Electives,  Modern  History. 

II.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  any  Language 
with  any  Language.  As  Free  Electives,  second  year  in  Chemistry, 
or  one  year  in  Biology  (animal  or  vegetable). 

Since  the  time  of  graduation  is  determined  only  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  course,  there  is  an  entire  freedom  from 
over-pressure.  All  matriculated  students  may  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  when  the  prescribed  course  of  study  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is  shown 
by  the  recognition  of  special  students,  it  is  not  required  of  any 
one  to  apply  for  a  degree;  and  no  degree  will  be  conferred 
unless  the  course  have  been  completed  with  credit. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  lectures  to  give  a  clear  and  succinct  Lectures. 
statement  of  facts  and  principles ;  to  enumerate  and  criticise 
with  frankness  hand-books,  authorities,  and  editions  ;  to  touch 
upon  minor  or  far-lying  points  with  such  distinctness  as  may 
enable  the  student  to  investigate  them  intelligently  at  some 
future  day  ;  to  bring  the  student's  knowledge  down  to  date,  and 
to  inform  her,  step  by  step,  what  things  have  been  definitely 
ascertained  and  what  things  remain  to  be  investigated.  It  is 
intended  that  the  notes  taken  on  these  lectures,  in  addition  to 
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their  immediate  practical  use,  shall  be  of  lasting  value  for  refer- 
ence, and  be  the  starting-point,  or  at  least  the  schedule,  of  studies 
to  be  undertaken  subsequently.  Every  isolated  student  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  modern  scholastic 
movement  otherwise  than  orally  ;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  lectures,  the  several  instructors  will  appoint  certain  hours- 
in  which  the  students  may  consult  them  freely. 

The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  class- work,  and  by 
frequent  examinations  ;  they  will  be  strictly  special,  not  pop- 
ular. 

The  Professors    or   Associates  appointed  are  the  recognised 
heads  of  their    departments,  and   only  such   instructors  have 
been  chosen  as  are  qualified  to  direct  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work. 
Courses  of     There  will  be  offered  each  year  a  minor  course  in  Philosophy, 
Study.     an(j  major^  or  two-year  courses,  of  five  hours  instruction  weekly 
in   the   following    subjects :    Greek,   Latin,    English,    German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  both 
branches  of  Biology,  History,  and  Political  Science. 
Courses  in      Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Latfmciae  Philology?    Greek,  Old    French,    Italian,   Spanish,   and   other 
IMera-    Romance  Languages,  Gothic,  Norse,  Old  High  German,  Middle 
tare.       High  German,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  English  Literature,  Po- 
litical Science,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

The  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  meant,  first  of  all, 
to  be  complete  in  themselves,  and  extensive  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  special  students  ;  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  comparative  philology  or  of  comparative  literature.  When- 
ever it  has  been  practicable,  as  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
one-half  of  the  major  course  has  been  devoted  to  strictly  lin- 
guistic studies,  and  the  other  half  to  the  history  of  literature. 
In  the  major  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  customary  text- 
reading  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  history  of  liter- 
ature ;  the  advanced  course  in  Greek  will  ultimately  be  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  a  major  course,  one  year  being  devoted 
to  comparative  philology  and  Sanskrit,  and  one  to  literary 
studies  and  the  reading  of  difficult  texts.  Courses  of  parallel 
reading  will  be  required  of  all  students  of  language  and  litera- 
ture, precisely  as  laboratory  work  is  required  of  the  students  of 
chemistry  or  biology  ;  these  courses  are  intended  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  the  works  of  numerous  authors,  and  it  is 
especially  hoped  that  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  will,  by  this 
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means,  accustom  themselves  to  read  these  languages  constantly 
and  without  assistance. 

The  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  will  be  of  equal 
difficulty,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
traditional  separation  between  ancient  and  modern  languages 
has  been  disregarded,  because,  although  strictly  classical  stu- 
dents may  always  be  inclined  to  combine  Greek  and  Latin, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  modern  literature  of  which  the  study 
may  not  fitly  be  preceded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  study  of 
Latin  or  Greek. 

The  attention  of  medical  students,  or  those  looking  forward  Courses  in 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  may  be  called  to  the  facilities  offered  &cience- 
by  the  scientific  laboratories.  The  value  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  biology  and  chemistiy  as  preliminary  or  accessory  to  the 
professional  study  of  medicine  is  generally  recognised.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary, 
allowance  will  be  made  in  their  professional  courses  for  work 
carried  on  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  the  scientific  laboratories.  Students 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  that  have  completed  major  courses  in 
chemistry  and  biology  will  be  released  from  the  first  year's,  or 
primary,  examination  in  these  colleges,  and  from  laboratory 
practice  in  chemistry  and  biology. 

Greek  courses  offered  in  1889-90  : 

GREEK. 

A  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year  will  he  Benin- 
provided  for  those  students  whose  examination  for  matricula-^frs 
tion  did  not  include  Greek.  This  course  is  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students  that  desire 
to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  are  expected  to  read  more  Greek 
than  is  required  of  the  other  students,  in  order  that  in  the  en- 
suing year  they  may  pass  the  entrance  examination  and  enter 
upon  the  first  year  of  the  major  course. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester.  Major 

Plato,  Apology,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Twice  weekly.  Course' 

Odyssey,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 
Private  Reading,  Lysias,  Against  Eratosthenes. 
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2nd  Semester. 

Iliad,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

Euripides,  Alcestis,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Twice  weekly. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 
Private  Reading,  Sophocles,  Ajax. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Poetry,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Twice  weekly. 
Herodotus,  Selections;  iEschylus,  Persse,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 
Lyric  Poets,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  iEschylus,  Prometheus. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Prose,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

Thucydides,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Isocrates,  Panegyricus. 

The  usual  second  year's  work  of  the  Major  Course  may  be 
divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years ;  but  the  lectures 
on  literature  must  be  taken,  and  the  reading  course  of  two 
hours  must,  if  elected,  be  taken  for  both  semesters. 

The  first  year's  work  may  not  be  divided. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  readings  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Group.     Greek  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 

Post        Four  courses,  extending  through  the  year,  are  offered  to  those 
Major   th^  have  completed  the  Major  Course. 

Pindar,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 
This  course  will  probably  not  be  given  next  }Tear. 

Rapid  reading  of  Plato,  Republic,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

iEschylus,  Oresteia,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Greek  reading  (not  yet  announced),  Dr.  Hopkins.  once  weekly. 

Graduate     Advanced  courses  in  Greek  are  provided  for  graduate  students. 
Courses.    These  courses  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  students  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors,  so 
that  graduate  students  may  attend  them  for  more  than  two  se- 
mesters. 

The  Post  Major  courses  are  open  to  graduate  students. 
A  large  part  of  the  work  expected  of  graduates  will  consist  of 
reading,  under  direction  of  the  department,  and  reports  of  works 
thus  read  will  from  time  to  time  be  required  of  the  student. 
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In  1889-90  the  following  graduate  courses  will  be  offered  : 
1st  Semester. 

(a)  Lectures  on  Comparative  Philology,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

(b)  Sanskrit  Grammar,  with  selec-  ^ 

tions  from  Lanman's  Reader,  (  Dr  Hopkin8>       0nce  week!y. 

or  I 

Drama,  Selections,  ) 

(c)  iEschines  and  Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown,    Dr.  Hopkins. 


(d)  Greek  Sculpture,  Dr.  Smyth. 


Once  weekly. 
0?ice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


Once  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 

The  course  presents  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  from  the  Homeric 
period  to  that  of  the  Roman  Conquest.  In  1889-90,  after  a  series  of  introductory  lectures, 
the  work  will  concentrate  itself  on  the  period  of  Praxiteles,  Lysippus  and  their  suc- 
cessors. 

In  future,  the  course  will  extend  throughout  two  years,  and  the  student  may  enter 
the  course  in  either  year. 

Post-major  students  may  attend  the  lectures  upon  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

(e)  Study  of  Greek  writers  on  style  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  (de  compositione  verborum);  Longinus  (Treatise  on  the  Sub- 
lime), Dr.  Smyth.  Once  weekly. 
2nd  Semester. 

(a)  Philological  Seminary,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

(6)  Selections  from  the  Rig  Veda,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

(c)  Greek  Melic  Poets,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

(d)  Greek  Sculpture,  Dr.  Smyth. 

(e)  Homer  (Seminary),  Dr.  Smyth. 

LATIN. 

In  1889-90  the  Major  Course  will  be  as  follows : 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 
Horace,  Selections,   Dr.  Shorey.' 
May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective. 

Sallust,  Catilina,  Dr.  Smyth. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Smyth. 

Private  Reading,  Virgil,  JEneid  VII. ,  VIII. 
2nd  Semester. 

Horace  (continued);  Virgil,  Selections,  with  lect- 
ures on  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age,  Dr. 
Shorey. 

May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective. 

Livy,  book  XXI,  Dr.  Smyth. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Smyth. 

Private  Reading,  Virgil,  JEneid  IX,  X. 

3 


Major 
Course. 


Twice  weekly. 

Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 

Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 
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Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature,  Dr.  Shorey.  onceweeUy. 

(Unless  a  sufficient  number  of  students  elect  this  course,  an  additional  hour 
of  reading  in  Juvenal,  Catullus  and  Martial  may  be  substituted  for  it  next 
year.) 

Juvenal,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  once  weekly. 

Tacitus,  Germania,  Agricola,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Grammar,  Dr.  Hopkins.  once  weekly. 
Private  Reading,  Pliny,  Selected  Letters. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature,  Dr.  Shorey.  once  weekly. 

Catullus,  and  Martial,  Dr.  Shorey.  once  weekly. 

Tibullus,  Propertius,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

Specimens  of  Early  Latin,  Dr.  Hopkins.  once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Cicero,  Selected  Letters. 

Group.      Latin  with    any  language,   or  with   Mathematics. 

Especially  recommended,  Latin  and  Greek ;  Latin  and  French ; 
Latin  and  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Post        Study  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.      Twice  weekly. 

JSlfi^o'v 
Courses       Lectures,  reports  and  rapid  reading,  two  hours  weekly  throughoutthe  year. 

Additional  work  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  this  course  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  instructor. 

ENGLISH. 

Required  The  required  course  consists  of  lectures  on  literature  and  lan- 
Lourse.  gUage?  in  which  the  historj^  of  English  literature  will  be  regarded 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  European  litera- 
ture generally  (see  page  27),  essay-work,  and  courses  of  pri- 
vate reading  which  are  meant  to  familiarise  the  student  with 
classical  English  authors.  There  will  be  frequent  examinations 
on  the  private  reading.  The  student  is  advised  to  attend  the 
course  during  her  first  year  in  college. 

First  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  English  language,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Four  times  weekly  during  the  first  two  months. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature ;  with  an 
introduction  into  the  study  of  early  Germanic  literature  and 

mythology.  Three  times  weekly  during  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 
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Reading  of  Skeat  and   Morris,  Specimens  of  Early  English, 

Part  II,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Once  weekly  during  the  remainder  of  semester. 

Essay-WOrk,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Onee  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  to  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  inclusive,  with  an  introduction  into  the  study  of 
French  mediaeval  literature,  Dr.  Thomas.  Three  times  weekly. 

Reading  of  Chaucer,  Dr.  McClumpha.  once  weekly. 

Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  once  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to 
the  Restoration,  exclusive ;  with  a  short  account  of  Italian  liter- 
ature, JJr.   1  nomas.  Four  times  weekly . 

Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  present  time  ;  with  a  short  account  of  the  literature 
of  France  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Four  times  weekly. 

Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  onceweekiy. 

Parallel  courses  of  private  reading  are  arranged  in  connection  with  the  lect- 
ures, and  the  writing  of  essays  will  form  part  of  each  year's  work. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  second  year  will  he  given  alter- 
nately, and  may  be  attended  in  reverse  order. 

The  Major  Course  in  English,  which  maybe  elected  in  combi-  Major 
nation  with  the  Major  Course  in  any  other  language,  presup-  ^ourse> 
poses  as  much  information  as  is  contained  in  the  Required  Course. 
In  that  it  has  been  preceded  by  two  years'  study  of  English,  it 
differs  slightly  from  the  other  Major  Courses  of  the  College,  and 
is  intended  for  graduate  students  or  for  those  undergraduate 
students  who  are  exceptionally  anxious  to  specialise  in  English. 
Either  year  may  be  taken  separately  by  students  that  have 
completed  the  Required  Course. 

First  Year. 

(Language — Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  Texts, 

Dr.  McClumpha.  Five  times  weekly. 
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The  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  begins  with  Siever's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and 
the  prose  contained  in  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Several  hundred  lines  of 
Beowulf  are  read,  and  portions  of  Beowulf  or  of  Beowulf  literature  (episodes, 
armor,  customs,  etc)  are  assigned  for  special  study.  The  course  closes  with 
Zupitze's  Keader,  which  forms  the  transition  to  the  Early  English  of  the  next 
semester. 

2nd  Semester. 

Early  English  Grammar  and  the  reading  of  Early  English 

Texts,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  courses  in  Early  English  will  include  the  reading  of  Skeat  and  Morris, 
Specimens  of  Early  English,  Parts  1st  and  2nd,  and  selections  from  Piers  Plow- 
man and  Wyclif.  Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  pronunciation  of  Early 
English  and  to  the  change  from  Early  English  into  Modern  English. 

Second  Year. 

(Literature — Minor  Course.) 

Special  study  of  particular  authors  or  periods,  the  choice  of 
subjects  being  regulated  in  part  by  the  needs  of  the  students, 
Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Gwinn.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  year  is  essentially  a  year  of  seminary  work  and  essay  writing. 

In  1888-89,  Matthew  Arnold  (for  prose  style) ;  Shelley  in  the  first  semester, 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  Keats,  Byron,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  in  ths  second 
semester,  were  the  central  subjects.  The  private  reading  and  essay-writing  are 
on  any  subjects  connected  with  authors  studied,  and  need  not  be  the  same  for  all 
students.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to*  enable  the  students  to  acquire  a  good 
English  style. 

Group.     English  with  any  language. 

Either  year  of  the  English  Major  may  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective  by  students 
that  have  completed  the  two  years  of  required  English. 

Graduate  There  will  be  offered  each  year  two  distinct  graduate  courses 
Courses,  jn  English,  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
specialise  either  in  philology  or  literature ;  these  courses  will  be 
varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 
The  graduate  instruction  in  English  literature  will  include  the 
direction  of  private  reading  and  the  assignment  of  topics  for 
investigation.  In  1888-89,  Swinburne  and  Browning  were 
selected  for  special  study,  the  students  and  instructor  meeting 
two  hours  weekly  for  discussion. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English,  the  following  graduate 
courses  were  given  in  1888-89. 
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Rapid  reading  of  Beowulf.  ^;l-ce  wee%. 

Cynewulf,  Andreas  and  Elene.  once  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Anglo-Saxon   Grammar,  accompanied  by   the 

reading  of  Sweet's  Dialectic  Reader.  Twice  weekly. 

Chaucer.  Twice  weekly. 

GERMAN. 

A  class  for  beginners  in  German,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  Begin- 
the  year,  will  be  provided,  in  order  that  those  students  whose  rj^m 
matriculation  examination  did  not  include  German  may  with 
less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowledge  of  it  that  they  must 
possess  before  receiving  a  degree.  By  great  diligence  such  stu- 
dents may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  ad- 
mitted, should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major  Course  in  German. 


A  class  for  German  conversation  will  meet,  in  the  afternoon  Conversa- 
or  evening,  three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year.     It  may  be 
attended  by  any  student  that  has  passed  the  matriculation 
examination  in  German. 

The  Major  Course  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  is  im-  Major 
plied  by  the  matriculation  examination  in  this  subject.     Either 
the  first  or  second  year  of  the  Major  Course  may  be  taken  as  a 
Minor  Course. 

First  Year. 

(Literature — Minor  Course.) 
History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 

time  Of  Klopstock,  exclusive,  Dr.  Collitz,  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures,  which  will  be  delivered  in  German,  will  begin  with  the  ac- 
count of  German  civilisation  found  in  classical  authors,  and  will  include  Ulfilas, 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  fragments  of  heathen  poetry,  the  H61iand, 
Otfried,  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  the  Heldenbuch,  the  time  of  Wolfram,  Gott- 
fried, Hartmann,  the  Minnesingers  and  Meistersingers,  Sebastian  Brandt,  Hans 
Sachs,  etc. 

Max  Muller,  The  German  Classics  (1st  Part),  Dr.  Collitz. 

Once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (1st  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Twice  weekly. 

The  private  reading  on  which  an  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  as  follows :  Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti ;  Goethe,  Gotz  v.  Berlichingen, 
Iphigenie;  Schiller,  Don  Carlos,  Braut  v.  Messina. 
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Second  Year. 

(Language — Minor  Course.) 
The  History  of  German  Literature  from  Klopstock  inclusive, 
to  the  present  time,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  German  and  will  treat  the  great  classical 
authors  as  well  as  the  most  modern  poets  and  novelists. 

They  are  open  as  a  '  Free  Elective'  to  all  students  that  have  passed  the  ma- 
triculation examination  in  German. 

Reading  of  Middle  High  German  Texts,  Dr.  Collitz.    once  weekly. 

The  course  begins  with  Wright's  Middle  High  German  Primer.  Hart- 
mann  v.  Aue,  Der  Arme  Heinrich,  and  parts  of  the  Nibelungenlied  and  of 
Walther  v.  d.  Vogelweide  are  translated  into  modern  German. 

Goethe,  Faust  (2nd  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  onceweekiy. 

German  conversation  class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Twice  weekly. 

The  private  reading  on  which  an  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  as  follows  :  Lessing,  Miss  Sara  Sampson  ;  Goethe,  Clavigo,  Tasso  ;  Schiller, 
Wallenstein;     Scheffel,  Ekkehard  ;  Chamisso,  Peter  Schlemihl. 

Group.    German  with  any  language. 

Graduate     In  1889-90  the  following  graduate  courses  are  offered : 
Courses. 

Gothic,  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Reading  of  Middle  High  German  Texts,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

Norse,  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

FRENCH. 

Begin-     An  introductory  course,  resembling  the  introductory  course 
Class  *n  German,  will   De  provided  for  the   convenience   of   those 
students    who,  in  their    matriculation   examination,   omitted 
French. 

Conversa-      A  class  for  French  conversation  will  meet  in  the  afternoon 
Hon  Class.  or  evenmg5  three  times  a  week.     It  may  be  attended  by  any 

student  that  has  passed    the    matriculation    examination   in 

French. 

Major       The  Major  Course  in  French  presupposes  as  much  knowledge 
Course.  ag  js  reqUjre(j  for  the  matriculation  examination  in  that  subject. 

Either  the  first  or  second  year  can  be  taken  as  a  Minor  Course, 

the  two  years  together  forming  a  Major. 
The  lectures  are  delivered  in  French. 
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First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  14th,  15th, 

16th  and  17th  Centuries,  Dr.  Stiirzinger.  Three  times  weekly. 

French  Composition,  Dr.  Stiirzinger.  once  weekly. 

French  Conversation,  and  Talks  about  Literature,  Mile.  Bon- 

ame.  Once  weekly. 

The  lectures  being  delivered  in  French,  the  notes  taken  by  the  students  will 
be  submitted  to  the  instructor,  and  one  hour  weekly  will  be  devoted  to  gram- 
matical criticism  or  needful  instruction  in  style. 

The  private  reading  on  which  an  examination  will  be  held  is  as  follows  : 
four  plays  of  Corneille;  nine  of  Moliere  ;  six  of  Eacine ;  two  of  Voltaire  and 
the  Siecle  of  Louis  XIV. ;  Le  Joueur  and  Le  Legat  Universel  of  Regnard  ; 
L'Epreuve  and  Le  Legs  of  Marivaux ;  Le  Mariage.de  Figaro;  Diderot's  La 
Religieuse  and  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau;  and  parts  of  Malherbe,  Eegnier,  Pascal, 
La  Bruyere,  Fenelon,  Gil  Bias,  and  Rousseau. 

Second  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  18th 
and  19th  Centuries,  Dr.  Stiirzinger.  Three  times  weekly. 

French  Composition,  Dr.  Stiirzinger.  once  weekly. 

French  Conversation  and  Talks  about  Literature.  Mile.  Bon- 
am  e .  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading  on  which  an  examination  is  held  is  as  follows  :  Chateau- 
briand,  Atala,  Genie  du  Christianisme  (2nd  part,  books  1-3) ;  Mme  de  Stael, 
Corinne  (I.,  1-4;  II.,  1,  2;  VI.,  11),  De  I'Allemagne;  BeYanger,  Selected  Chan- 
sons ;  Lamartine,  Selections  from  Meditations,  Harmonies  and  Jocelyn;  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  Poemes  Antiques  et  Modernes  (Moise,  La  Neige,  Le  Cor),  Cinq  Mars; 
Victor  Hugo,  Selections  from  Orientates;  Contemplations  and  Legendedes  Sihcles  ; 
Preface  de  Cromwell,  Hernani  and  parts  of  Les  Miserables ;  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Selected  Poems  and  Dramas ;  George  Sand,  La  Marquise,  La  Mare  au  Diable, 
Le  Marquis  de  Villemer ;  Merimee,  Contes  et  Nouvelles,  Colomba ;  Balzac,  Le 
Pere  Goriol,  Eugenie  Grandet. 

It  will  be  required  of  the  student  to  prepare  French  essays  or  translations, 
and  one  hour  weekly  will  be  devoted  to  grammatical  criticisms  of  these  essays, 
or  to  needful  instruction  in  grammar  and  style. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  be  given  alternately. 

Group.     French  with  any  language. 

Special  courses  in  Old  French,  and  in  Romance  Philology  and  Graduate 
Romance  Dialects,  will  be  given  for  graduate  students.     The  Courses. 
work  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
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ITALIAN. 
First  Year. 

{Language — Minor  Course.) 

Major       Historical  Grammar  of  the  Italian   Language,  terminating 

Course.  w^h  reading  of  Italian  Texts.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  comprises  a  philological  introduction  into  the  study  of  Italian, 

translation  of  English  into  Italian,  and  class  exercises  in  pronunciation  and 

reading.     Private  reading  will  be  assigned  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

Second  Year. 

{Literature.) 

History  of  Italian  Literature,  and  special  study  of  Dante. 

Four  times  weekly. 

Composition  and  Reading.  once  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  in  this  course  will  include  selections  from  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Manzoni,  and  Leopardi. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  be  held  from  time  to 
time. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  given  simulta- 
neously. 

Group.    Italian  with  any  language. 

SPANISH. 
First  Year. 

{Language — Minor  Course.) 
Major       Historical  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  terminating 
Course.  w^  reading  of  Spanish  Texts.  Five  times  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

{Literature.) 

History  of  Spanish  Literature,  with  reading  of  selections  from 
the  most  important  texts.  fow  times  weekly. 

Composition  and  Reading.  once  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  in  this  course  will  include  selections  from  Cervantes, 
Calderon,  Moratin,  and  Fernon  Cabell  ero. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  given  simulta- 
neously. 

Group.    Spanish  with  any  language. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A  course  in  Philosophy  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one 
year  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 
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1st  Semester. 

Elements  of  Logic,  Dr.  Cook.  once  weekly. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  Dr.  Cook.  once  weekly. 

History  of  Philosophy,  Dr.  Cook.  Twice  weekly. 

Christian  Ethics,  President  Rhoads.  once  weekly. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  the  lectures  will  treat  of  the  theory  of  ethics, 
and,  in  connection  with  this  discussion,  there  will  be  given  a  brief  history  of 
ethical  systems.  The  subsequent  and  larger  part  of  the  course  will  be  occupied 
with  an  examination  of  the  moral  teachings  of  Christianity,  and  their  appli- 
cations. 

HISTORY. 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  History  is  to  give  the  students  the 
general  outline  of  the  development  of  European  civilisation. 
Especial  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  the  growth  and  influence 
of  institutions,  though  the  importance  of  familiarity  with  the 
narrative  and  chronology  of  European  history  is  not  overlooked. 
In  addition  to  text-book  drill  and  lectures,  private  reading 
will  be  assigned,  designed  to  supplement  and  enforce  the  views 
presented  in  the  class-room.  The  reading  will  not  be  confined 
to  English  works ;  but  may  embrace  selections  from  the  best 
sources  available,  whether  in  Latin,  German  or  French.  A 
familiarity  with  those  languages  sufficient  to  enable  the  student 
to  read  passages  of  average  difficulty  will  be,  therefore,  of  ma- 
terial advantage. 

First  Year. 

(Ancient  History — Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 
History  of  Greece,  Dr.  Walker.  Five  times  weekly.  Major 

The  course  is  introduced  by  a  brief  series  of  lectures,  sketching  the  civili- 
sation of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  but  the  chief 
teaching  is  by  means  of  the  text-book  and  recitation. 

2nd  Semester. 
History  of  Rome,  Dr.  Walker.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  is  similar  in  method  and  aim  to  that  of  the  first  semester. 
"While  the  use  of  the  text-book  is  continued,  more  use  is  made  of  lectures. 
Such  topics  are  emphasised  as  the  credibility  of  the  traditional  history 
of  early  Pome ;  the  struggles  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians ;  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  ;  thecontest  with  Carthage ;  the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  causes 
leading  to  the  downfall  of  the  republic  ;  the  struggles  of  Marins,  Sulla,  Pom- 
pey  and  Julius  Caesar  ;  the  empire  of  Augustus ;  the  general  history  of  the  em- 
perors down  to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  empire  effected  by  Diocletian. 
The  aim  throughout  is  to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  growth  of  the  politi- 
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cal  and  administrative  institutions  of  the  Romans,  and  to  make  evident  the 
elements  which  Rome  contributed  to  modern  civilisation. 

Second  Year. 

(Modern  History — Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

The  general  History  of  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  discovery  of  America,  Dr.  Walker.    Five  times  weekly. 

The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  much  private  reading  is  as- 
signed. The  course  is  designed  to  show  the  development  of  the  civilisation 
of  modern  Europe ;  and  treats  in  special  detail  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire;  the  barbarian  invasions  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks;  the 
rise  of  Mohammedanism;  the  growth  of  the  Papacy;  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne; the  conquests  of  the  Normans;  the  development  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ;  the  contests  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  ;  the  Crusades ;  monas- 
ticism  ;  scholasticism ;  the  rise  of  the  universities ;  the  failure  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire;  the  growth  of  the  Italian  free  cities;  the  development  of 
royal  power  and  of  representative  institutions  in  England,  France  and  Spain ; 
the  growth  of  the  national  spirit. 

2nd  Semester. 

The  Renaissance  and  Reformation ;  General  European  His- 
tory, from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  close  of  the  Napol- 
eonic wars  ;  and  lectures  on  special  topics  in  American  History, 

Dr.  Walker.  Five  times  weekly. 

Special  topics  :  The  loss  of  influence  by  the  mediaeval  Papacy  consequent 
upon  the  great  schism ;  the  reforming  councils ;  the  radical  reformers  before 
Luther;  the  revival  of  the  classical  spirit  in  Italy;  the  spread  of  the  renais- 
sance movement  throughout  Europe  ;  the  reformers  and  reformation  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Holland  ;  the  counter-re- 
formation in  Spain,  Italy  and  France ;  the  religious  wars  ;  the  development 
of  parliamentary  liberty  in  England  ;  the  English  commonwealth  and  re- 
volution ;  the  seven  years'  war  and  the  rise  of  Prussia ;  the  American  revolu- 
tion ;  the  French  revolution  ;  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  ;  and  various  selected 
topics  in  American  history. 

Either  year  of  the  major  course  in  history  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately as  a  minor  course. 

Two  years  of  history  may  be  taken  without  the  course  in 
political  science,  by  electing  one  year  of  history  as  a  minor 
course  and  a  second  year  as  a  free  elective. 

Group.  History  and  Political  Science.  Students  that  elect 
this  group  may  take,  as  required  studies,  instead  of  one  year  of 
science  and  one  year  of  history,  one  year  of  science  and  one  year 
of  any  language  (Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
or  Spanish). 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  instruction  upon 
the  following  related  subjects  :  the  development  of  political  in- 
stitutions, from  their  beginnings  in  tribal  society  through  the 
growth  of  Eastern,  Grecian,  Roman  and  Teutonic  States,  to 
their  complicated  forms  in  modern  nations ;  the  history  of 
political  theories,  from  Aristotle  to  Hegel,  Mill  and  Spencer ; 
the  growth  and  criticism  of  political  principles,  as  seen  in  the 
constitutional  history  and  law  of  Europe,  England  and  the 
United  States ;  the  principles  of  administration — American  and 
European  methods,  including  election  methods,  the  civil  service, 
local  and  municipal  government  and  taxation ;  the  principles 
of  political  economy ;  economic  history ;  special  economic 
topics  and  questions — the  tariff,  the  land  question,  the  labor 
question  and  so  forth — the  methods  and  principles  of  charitable 
work  among  the  defective  and  dependent  classes. 

The  lectures  are  constantly  accompanied  by  class  work,  and 
by  seminary  exercises.  Private  reading  is  assigned,  with  the 
aim  of  developing  independent  thinking  and  research. 

The  first  and  the  second  year's  work  in  Political  Science  is 
given  each  year  ;  and  the  minor  course  must  be  completed  be- 
fore the  work  of  the  major  course  can  be  attempted. 

The  lectures  on  Charity  and  Correction,  however,  in  the 
second  year,  may  be  taken  as  a  free  elective. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Development  of  Political  Institutions,.  Mr.  Giddings.  Major 

Twice  weekly .  totivse. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.    Three  times  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

History  of  Political  Theories  and  Comparative  Study  of  Po- 
litical Principles,  Mr.  Giddings.  Three  times  weekly. 

Economic  History,  Mr.  Giddings.  Twice  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

(Major  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Methods  and  Principles  of  Administration,  Mr.  Giddings. 

Three  times  xveekly. 
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Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Twice  weekly. 

2nd  Semester.  . 

Methods  and  Principles  of  Charity  and  Correction,  Mr.  Gid- 
dings. Twice  weekly. 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective. 

Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.       Three  times  weekly. 

Group.  History  and  Political  Science.  Students  that  elect 
this  group  may  take,  as  required  studies,  instead  of  one  year  of 
science  and  one  year  of  history,  one  year  of  science  and  one 
year  of  any  language  (Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  or  Spanish). 
Graduate  Graduate  students  receive  personal  direction  and  assistance 
Course.  jn  their  special  studies,  or  in  any  of  the  foregoing  subjects. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Preparatory  Course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one 
semester  is  designed  for  students  entering  the  college  without. a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  those  mathematical  subjects  that  are 
optional  in  the  entrance  examination ;  the  lectures  will  be 
adapted  each  year  to  the  requirements  of  students  taking  the 
course;  they  will,  generally  speaking,  include  solid  geometry 
and  trigonometry. 

The  Major  Course  is  a  course-  in  Pure  Mathematics,  and  in  the 
two  years  the  students  will  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  principal  pure  mathematical  subjects.  It  is  not  proposed 
in  this  course  to  give  much  study  to  the  applications  of  Math- 
ematics, but  some  opportunity  for  this  will  be  afforded  by  the 
courses  of  lectures  on  Dynamics,  and  by  an  alternative  course 
in  the  final  semester.  The  subjects  in  this  alternative  course 
will  be  arranged  by  the  instructor  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of 
students  intending  to  take  the  graduate  course.  The  points  of 
contact  of  Mathematics  with  other  branches  of  mental  and 
physical  science  will  be  indicated  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  course,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  nature  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  and  to  the  true  relation  and  mutual  depend- 
ence of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  in  order  that  students  may 
obtain  just  ideas  of  the  scope  and  province  of  Mathematics. 
The  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  Mathematics  in  the 
second  year  is  intended  to  give  an  outline  of  the  development 
of  the  subject  from  its  beginning  to  1700  A.D. 
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First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Algebra,   advanced    Trigonometry,  and    Theory    of    Equa-  Major 
tions,  (a)  Mr.  Harkness.  Twice  weekly.  Course' 

Analytical  and  Modern  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions,  (b)  Dr. 

b  C  O  tt .  Twice  weekly . 

Geometrical  Conies  and  Newton,  (c)  Dr.  Scott.  once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  (d)  Mr.  Hark- 
ness. Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  and  Modern  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions,  (e)  Dr. 

OCOtt.  Twice  weekly. 

Newton  and  Elementary  Dynamics//)  Mr.  Harkness.   once  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  (g)  Mr.  Harkness. 

Three  limes  weekly. 

Analytical  and  Modern   Geometry   of  Two   Dimensions,   (h) 

JJr.  oCOtt.  Twice  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Differential  Equations  and  Elements  of  Finite  Differences,  (i) 

Mr.  HarkneSS.  Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  Dr.  Scott;  or,  Ap- 
plied Mathematics,  (j)  Mr.  HarkneSS.  Twice  weekly. 
History  of  Mathematics,  (ft)  Dr.  Scott.  once  weekly. 
Seminary  (throughout  the  course).                                Twice  weekly. 

The  work  for  either  year  may  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  two  con- 
secutive years.     The  division  must  be  made  as  follows : 


First  Year's  Work, J"  <■  2d  Semester  Q>) 

I  2d  JTaif  f  Ist  Semester  (c)  and  (e) 


1st  Half m  Semester  (a). 

] 

2d  Semester  (d)  and  (f). 


Second  Year's  Work, \  J  \  2d  Semester  (i)  [and  (k)l 


( 


1st  Half  \lstSemester{9)- 
J  1 2d  Semester  (i)  [ 

2d  Half  \™  Semester  {h). 

J  1 2d  Semester  (j)  [and  (£)]. 


Group.  Mathematics  with  Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek 
or  Latin. 
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The  Free  Elective  course  in  Mathematics  (one  year  and  a 
half)  consists  of  the  first  year's  work  (divided,  if  desired),  with 
(#),  and  (h)  or  (i)  of  the  second  year's  work.  With  the  approval 
of  the  instructor  (k)  may  be  substituted  for  an  equivalent  part 
of  (g). 

Graduate  The  lectures  in  the  Graduate  Course  will  be  varied  from  year 
ourses.  ^Q  year .  gQ  that,  while  each  year  will  be  complete  in  itself,  a 
graduate  may,  if  she  wish,  attend  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
semesters.  This  course  will  b§  open  in  part  as  a  Free  Elec- 
tive to  students  that  have  completed  the  Major  Course  in  Math- 
ematics, with  special  permission  from  the  instructor. 

In  the  year  1888-89  the  following  courses  of  lectures  were 
given : 

Higher  Plane  Curves,  Dr.  Scott. 

First  semester,  twice  ;  second  semester,  three  times  weekly. 

Modern  Geometry,  Dr.  Scott.  Twice  weekly. 

Differential  Analysis,  Mr.  HarklieSS.         First  semester,  three  times  weekly. 

Theory  of  Functions,  Mr.  Harkness.  second  semester,  twice  weekly. 

Courses  of  lectures  in  these  subjects,  in  Modern  Algebra, 
Theory  of  Numbers,  History  of  Mathematics,  etc.,  and  semi- 
nary work  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  requirements  of 
graduate  students  taking  the  course. 

PHYSICS. 

The  course  in  Physics  extends  through  two  years,  but  in  the 
first  year  an  elementary  treatment  of  all  the  subjects  is  given, 
making  a  course  complete  in  itself. 

Lodge's  Mechanics  and  Thompson's  Lessons  in  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  are  used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
first  semester.  In  the  second  semester,  instruction  is  wholly  by 
lectures. 

For  the  first  year's  course  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
Trigonometry  is  required.  No  knowledge  of  Physics  is  pre- 
supposed. 

In  the  second  year  use  is  made  of  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. The  lecture  courses  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  mathematical 
Minor  Course  will  cover  the  required  ground.  These  courses 
will,  if  desired,  be  given  in  the  second  semester,  thus  making 
with  the  Required  Mathematics  of  the  first  semester  a  total  of 
five  hours  throughout  the  year.  Students  not  wishing  to  elect 
Mathematics  with  Physics  as  a  Group,  can  count  this  half-year's 
work  as  their  half-year  of  "  Free  Elective." 
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Five  times  weekly. 
Three  hours  weekly. 

Five  times  weekly. 
Three  hours  weekly. 


First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Mechanics  and  Electricity,  Dr.  Perkins. 

Laboratory  work. 

2nd  Semester. 
Sound,  Heat  and  Light,  Dr.  Perkins. 
Laboratory  work. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the  methods  of  accu- 
rate measurement  of  the  simple  quantities,  length,  time  and  weight,  and  in  the 
laws  governing  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies. 

Later,  they  make  determinations  of  electrical  qualities,  potential,  resist- 
ance, capacity,  etc. ;  and  problems  in  heat,  sound  and  light  are  studied  and 
discussed. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  familiarise  the  students  with  the  instruments 
and  methods  used  in  physical  measurements,  with  special  reference  to  the 
quantitative  laws  upon  which  the  science  is  based.  The  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  this  object  in  view  and  the  apparatus  is  all  of  the  most  modern  design. 


Second  Year. 

{Major  Course.) 


1st  Semester. 


Theory  of  Errors,  Mechanics  and  Electricity. 
Laboratory  work. 

2nd  Semester. 


Five  times  weekly. 
Four  hours  weekly. 


Elementary-  Thermodynamics,    Geometrical    and    Physical 

Optics.  •      Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Four  hours  weekly 

The  lectures  on  Mechanics  deal  especially  with  the  more  important  appli- 
cations to  physical  problems.  Those  on  Heat  and  Light  consist  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  treatment  of  the  first  year,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  the 
students  in  contact  with  the  work  of  original  investigators. 

In  the  laboratory  work  of  the  second  year,  more  attention  is  paid  to  accu- 
racy of  measurement  than  in  the  first  year,  and  the  special  problems  assigned 
are  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  the  individual 
students.  Special  study  is  made  of  the  sources  and  amount  of  the  errors  in- 
volved in  the  different  operations. 

Whenever  possible,  students  will  be  directed  to  points  of  investigation  left 
untouched  by  previous  experimenters,  or  to  the  study  of  new  methods  of  ex- 
periment and  research. 

Group.  Physics  with  Mathematics ;  Physics  with  Chemistry  ; 
or  Physics  with  Biology. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Instruction  in  Chemistry  for  undergraduates  will  be  given  by 
means  of  lectures,  examinations,  and  laboratory  practice.  This 
course  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  consists  of  five 
lectures  and  a  minimum  of  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly 
during  both  years.  The  chief  object  of  the  instruction  is  to 
give  students  a  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of  chemical 
phenomena,  and  a  clear  conception  of  the  relations  existing 
between  observed  facts  and  the  general  theories  of  the  science. 
While  chemical  analysis  plays  an  important  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  during  a  portion  of  the  course,  it  is  taught  only  as 
an  application  of  the  knowledge  of  chemical  facts  which  the 
student  has  already  acquired. 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Major     Introduction  to  General  Chemistry  (Lectures),  Dr.  Keiser. 

Course,  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  semester  are  a  general  introduction  to  chemistry. 
The  more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  are  con- 
sidered, and  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  general  laws 
of  chemical  action  are  based. 

The  laboratory  is  open  for  the  first  year's  students  six  hours  weekly.  The 
laboratory  work  begins  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  manipulation  and  in  the 
more  frequently  occurring  chemical  operations.  The  students  are  taught 
the  use  of  accurate  measuring  and  weighing  apparatus,  and  are  made  familiar 
with  the  calculations  employed  in  quantitative  work.  Analysis  is  taught  only 
incidentily,  and  not  as  the  chief  object  of  the  science.  While  studying  the 
more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  considerable 
attention  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  quantitative  relations  of  the  substances 
with  which  the  students  work. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Chemistry  (Lectures),  Dr.  Keiser.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  and  exercises  during  the  second  semester  are  a  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  syste- 
matic study  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of  the  more  important  elements 
and  compounds,  and  of  a  repetition  of  the  more  instructive  experiments  that 
have  been  previously  performed  in  the  lecture  room. 
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Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Analytical  and  Physical  Chemistry,  Dr.  Reiser. 

Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  WOrk.  Six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  portion  of  the  semester  of  the  second  year's  course 
are  upon  the  methods  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  Processes  for  the  detection, 
separation,  and  estimation  of  elements  are  considered.  These  are  followed 
by  lectures  upon  Stoichiometry  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Throughout  the  year  the  students  work  in  the  laboratory  six  hours  weekly. 
Their  work  is  upon  the  subjects  considered  in  the  lectures;  great  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  a  mere  mechanical  use  of  analytical  tables,  the  student  being 
encouraged  to  devise  analytical  methods  without  aid,  using  only  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  actually  possesses. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Carbon  Compounds,  Dr.  Reiser.  Mve  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

The  subject  of  the  lectures  during  the  second  semester  is  the  chemistry 
of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  The  laboratory  work  is  con- 
tinued as  in  the  first  semester,  the  greater  portion  of  the  course  being  devoted 
to  Analytical  Chemistry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  semester,  some  of  the  typical 
carbon  compounds  are  prepared  and  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Group.     Chemistry  with  Biology;  or  Chemistry  with  Physics. 

Opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  are  provided  Graduate 
for  graduate  students  that  have  already  such  a  knowledge  of  ^ourses- 
chemistry  as  would  be  obtained  by  taking  the  two  years  of  work 
laid  down  for  undergraduates,  and  for  others  who,  although  not 
graduates,  are  competent  to  follow  the  advanced  courses  profit- 
ably. The  advanced  work  will  consist  in  exercises  intended  to 
give  the  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  chemical  methods 
and  operations,  in  difficult  and  typical  preparations,  and  in  re- 
searches on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  students  will  be  required 
to  become  familiar  with  the  literature  bearing  on  their  practical 
work.  A  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will  therefore  be 
necessary.  There  will  also  be  lectures  from  time  to  time  upon 
selected  topics,  and  upon  the  more  recent  researches  in  organic 
and  inorganic  chemistry. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  course  in  Biology  may  extend  through  one,  two  or  three 
years,  and  is  equivalent  throughout  to  five  hours  of  lectures  and 
other  class  exercises  and  six  hours'  laboratory  practice  a  week. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  (minor  course)  forms  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  through   a  broad,  comparative  study  of 
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living  things  (General  Biology).  In  the  second  year  (major 
course)  the  foundation  of  a  special  knowledge  of  animal  mor- 
phology and  physiology  is  laid.  The  third  year's  work  (post- 
major),  which  is  offered  only  to  students  of  marked  aptitude, 
is  devoted  to  advanced  courses  in  special  topics,  to  the  study  of 
current  biological  literature  and  to  the  practical  investigation 
of  special  problems.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  is  very  desirable  for  students  entering  any 
course  in  Biology. 

First  Year. 

( Minor  Course.) 
Major  General   Biology.  pipe  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Course.         Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  clear  conceptions  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  vital  structure  and  action,  the  outlines  of  general 
classification,  and  the  relations  of  the  biological  sciences  to  one  another  and  to 
other  branches  of  science.  The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  enable  the 
student  as  far  as  possible  to  examine  for  herself  the  facts  discussed  in  the 
lectures,  to  encourage  the  habit  of  exact  observation,  to  train  the  eve  and 
the  hand,  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  practical  work. 

The  work  is  not  designed  simply  to  teacb  the  elements  of  Zoology  and 
Botany,  as  commonly  understood,  but  beyond  this  to  consider  plants  and  ani- 
mals with  constant  reference  to  one  another,  both  in  their  structure  and  in  their 
mode  of  action.  Stress  is  therefore  laid  on  the  essential  facts  of  comparative 
morphology  and  physiology  (General  Biology)  as  illustrated  by  the  thorough 
study  of  a  few  types,  rather  than  on  the  minutiae  of  classification.  At  tbe  same 
time,  the  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  subsequent  special  work  in  Zo- 
ology, Botany  and  Physiology. 

The  work  necessarily  involves  an  accurate  study  of  vital  phenomena  in  de- 
tail, which  alone  can  form  the  groundwork  of  any  real  discipline  in  thescience. 
The  student  is,  however,  led  as  far  as  possible  to  regard  facts  as  illustrations  of 
more  general  biological  truths,  and  to  estimate  the  importance  of  these  truths 
beyond  the  immediate  field  of  the  specialist. 

In  the  first  semester  the  student  examines  a  number  of  animals  and  plants, 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  natural  and  progressive  introduction  to  the  general 
principles  of  Biology.  After  certain  general  preliminary  studies  on  familiar 
and  highly  organised  forms,  the  student  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  uni- 
cellular organisms,  and  from  them  proceeds  gradually  to  the  complex  conditions 
of  structure  and  function  found  in  higher  plants  and  animals.  In  the  second 
semester  attention  is  given  mainly  to  the  biology  of  flowering  plants  and  of  ver- 
tebrate animals.  The  course  ends  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  embryology  of 
the  chick. 

As  a  part  of  the  general  work  of  the  year,  short  courses  are  given  in  Elemen- 
tary Human  Physiology  and  in  Elementary  Botany  and  Plant  Analysis ;  both 
courses  vary  somewhat  in  character  and  extent,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
student. 
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Second  Year. 
ANIMAL  MORPHOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1st  Semester. 

General  Zoology.  Three  hours  weekly. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrata.  Twojiours  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  &x  hours  weekly. 

These  courses  extend  the  work  of  the  first  year  so  as  to  include  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life.  The  course  in  General  Zoology 
comprises  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  more  important  facts  of  general 
morphology,  with  especial  reference  to  the  relationships  and  classification  of 
animals.  The  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  is  devoted  to  the  morphology 
of  vertebrates,  and  is  designed  to3  serve  in  part  as  a  study  of  vetebrate  homolo- 
gies, in  part  as  a  preparation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  Animal  Physiology 
and  Histology.  In  the  laboratory  thorough  dissections  are  made  of  typical 
forms,  illustrating  the  leading  groups  of  animals,  and  sufficient  work  is  required 
in  systematic  zoology  to  teach  the  student  how  to  name  and  classify  animals, 
and  to  learn  the  relations  between  species,  genera,  and  the  higher  groups. 
Students  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  medicine  are  recommended  to  devote 
especial  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  higher  vertebrates  and  to  human  and  com- 
parative osteology. 

2nd  Semester. 

Advanced  Physiology  and  Histology.  Three  hows  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weeuy. 

A  knowledge  of  scientific  physiology  is  here  conveyed  by  a  detailed  account 
of  the  microscopic  structure  and  the  mode  of  working  of  the  higher  animal  or- 
ganism. The  application  of  this  knowledge  to  Hygiene,  Medicine,  and  Psy- 
chology is  indicated. 

The  chief  organs  and  tissues  of  the  vertebrate  body  are  examined  with  the 
microscope,  and  much  practice  in  the  preparation  of  histological  specimens  is 
obtained.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  stock  of  physiological  apparatus, 
and  the  fundamental  facts  of  physiology  and  the  methods  of  physiological  in- 
quiry are  learned  by  means  of  demonstrations  and  experiments  by  the  students. 

Advanced  Biology .  Twu  hours  weekly . 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading  questions  of 
theoretical  general  biology.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  biological  discovery,  with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of 
the  more  important  generalisations  and  theories  of  the  science.  The  latter  part 
is  mainly  occupied  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  with 
discussions  of  the  broader  philosophical  problems  of  biology,  such  as  heredity, 
variation,  adaptation,  animal  metamorphosis  and  kindred  topics.  These  lec- 
tures vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive  in  character. 

Group.     Biology  with  Chemistry ;  Biology  with  Physics. 
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Graduate  To  students  who  have  completed  a  major  course  in  Biology, 
Courses.  flY  wno  nave  done  an  equivalent  amount  of  work,  advanced 
courses  are  offered  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Embryology.  These  courses  consist  in  part  of  lectures  and 
recitations,  but  mainly  of  practical  instruction  in  the  laboratory, 
supplemented  by  courses  of  reading.  Special  topics  may  be 
selected  according  to  the  wish  or  abilities  of  the  student,  and 
pursued  with  direct  reference  to  original  research.  In  such 
study  students  are  required  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject ;  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
is  therefore  indispensable. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ladd, 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  of  a  practicing  physician,  who 
visits  the  college  at  regular  intervals,  and  can  then  be  consulted 
by  all  the  students  free  of  charge. 

The  gymnasium  (see  page  53)  is  open  for  the  use  of  students 
from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily.  Before  admission  to  the  gymnasium 
each  student  must  be  examined  by  the  Director  with  reference 
to  physical  development,  strength  of  heart  and  luilgs,  and 
hereditary  tendencies.  The  exercises  prescribed  will  be  strictly 
individual,  varying  according  -to  the  physical  development  of 
the  student ;  their  effect  will  be  tested  by  half-yearly  examina- 
tions, and  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  prevent  any  over-exer- 
tion. 


Opportu-      It  was  the  desire  of  the  Founder  that  the  college  should  be 
Wlpublic    Pervaded  by  a  simple   and  practical  Christianity,  and  an  en- 
Worship.  deavor  will  be  made  to  promote  this  end. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  there  are  churches  of  various 
denominations.  Conveyances  are  supplied  to  enable  students 
to  attend  the  more  distant  places  of  worship,  including  the 
Friends'  Meeting.  There  will  be  daily  morning  worship  in  the 
college. 
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COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Station ;  the  neighboring  country  is  agreeable 
and  very  healthful,  and  towards  the  west  there  is  a  fine  prospect 
of  hills.  The  college  grounds  cover  forty  acres,  and  include 
planted  lawns  and  tennis  courts;  they  are  surrounded  by 
private  villas. 

Taylor  Hall  (named  after  the  founder),  a  large  building  of 
Port  Deposit  stone,  contains  the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories, 
and  the  offices  of  administration.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  transfer  the  scientific  departments  of  the  College  to  a 
new  building.  Taylor  Hall  will  soon  be  entirely  occupied  by 
the  library  and  by  the  remaining  departments ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested to  all  persons  who  wish  to  bestow  gifts  on  the  College,  to 
contribute  to  the  $50,000  needed  for  the  new  building.  Around 
Taylor  Hall  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  erect  halls  for 
the  accommodation  of  students ;  descriptions  of  Merion  Hall 
and  of  Radnor  Hall  are  annexed  to  the  present  Program.  The 
gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  yet  provided  for 
women.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  with 
a  running  or  walking  track  for  use  in  rainy  weather ;  a  room  for 
the  Director,  to  which  is  attached  another  for  the  examina- 
tion and  record  of  the  physical  development  of  the  students, 
and  bathrooms  for  use  after  exercise.  It  is  open  to  the  students 
at  all  times.  This  gymnasium  has  been  built  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  Dr.  Sargent ;  it  is  furnished  with  his  com- 
plete apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Physician  who 
has  completed  his  course  of  instruction. 

Near  the  college  is  a  Telegraph  Office,  Adams'  Express  Office, 
and  United  States  Money  Order  Office.  There  are  good  roads  in 
every  direction.  Riding  horses  and  phaetons  may  be  kept  in  a 
livery  stable  near  the  college,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month. 
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The  present  academic  year  will  close  with  the  Conferring  of  Degrees  by  the 
Trustees  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  June  5th,  1890. 

There  will   be   a  winter  recess  from  December  20th,  at  three  o'clock,  to 


January  7th,  at  nine  o'clock;  and  a  spring  recess  from  April   1st,  at  three 
o'clock,  to  April  3th,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  February  8th  ;  half  yearly  examinations  will  be 
held  during  the  last  week  of  the  semester,  from  February  3d  to  February  8th, 
and  instead  of  a  holiday  on  Washington's  birthday,  thei  e  will  be  a  recess  of 
two  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester,  February  12th. 

The  lectures  and  class- work  of  the  sixth  academic  year  will  begin  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1890,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  will  close  June  4th,  1891. 

There  will  be  a  winter  recess  from  December  19th,  1890,  at  three  o'clock,  to 
January  6th,  1891,  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  a  spring  recess  from  March  24th,  at 
three  o'clock,  to  April  1st,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  February  7th,  1891  ;  half  yearly  examinations 
will  be  held  during  the  last  week  of  the  semester,  February  2d,  to  February 
7th,  and  instead  of  a  holiday  on  Washington's  birthday  there  will  be  a  recess 
of  two  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester,  February  11th,  1891. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  will  be  held  during  the  week  preceding 
the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  and  also  during  the  last  week  of  each 
academic  year. 


May,  1890. 

30. 

Arithmetic, 9 — 10J 

English, 11 — 1 

Geometry, 3 — 6 

31. 

Algebra, 9—12 

French, 3—6 

June  2. 

Latin,\ComPosition'    '     ■     ■     -Id-U 
[Ccesar  and  Cicero,  .     .  ) 

Science, 2 — 4 

3. 

Latin,  j  Virgil, 9 — 10i 

History, 11 — 1 

German, 3 — 6 

4. 

Greek, 9—12 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,    2 — 5 


September,  1890. 

23. 

Arithmetic, 9 — 10J 

English, '.     .    10J — 12J 

Geometry, 2 — 5 

24. 

Algebra, 9 — 12 

French, 2—5 

25. 

Latm,\ComP°siti(m>  •     •     ■     •  J9-12 
( Ccesar  and  Cicero,   .     .  ) 

Science, 2—4 

26. 

Latin,  \  Virgil, 9 — 10J 

History, 10J — 12J 

German, 2 — 5 

27. 

Gi-eek, 9—12 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,    2 — 5 


Mat,  1891. 

.29. 

Arithmetic, 9 — 10J 

English, 11 — 1 

Geometry, 3 — 6 

30. 

Algebra, 9—12 

French, 3—6 

31. 

LatinJComP°sition':     •     •     •   J9-12 
[Cccsar  and  Cicero,   .     .   ) 

Science, 2 — 4 

June  1. 

Latin,  {  Virgil 9— 10J 

History, 11 — 1 

German, 3 — 6 

2. 

Greek, 9—12 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  2 — 5 


September,  1891. 

22. 

Arithmetic, 9 — 10£ 

English, 10J — 12J 

Geometry, 2 — 5 

23. 

Algebra, 9—12 

French, 2—5 

24. 

LatmJC°mPosition>   ■     •     ■     -19-12 
{Caesar  and  Cicero,    .     .  ) 

Science, 2 — 4 

25. 

Latin,  <  Virgil, 9 — 10J 

History, 10J — 12^ 

German, 2 — 5 

26. 

Greek, 9—12 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  2 — 5 


Board  of  Trustees. 

Francis  T.  King,    . 
President. 

John  B.  Garrett,  David  Scull,  Jr., 

Treasurer.  Secretary. 

Francis  T.  King,  Baltimore.  Charles  Hartshorne,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  S.Taylor,  Burlington,  N.J.  David  Scull,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
James  Carey  Thomas,  Baltimore.      William  B.  Thurston,  New  York. 
James  E.  Bhoads,  Bryn  Mawr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  Lake  Mohonk. 

James  Whitall,  Philadelphia.         .  Francis  B.  Cope,  Philadelphia. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Bryn  Mawr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  Bettle,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 


Academic  Appointments. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  College. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1877;  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1877-78;  Uni- 
versity of  Lelpsic,  1879-82 ;  Ph.D.,  Universitv  of  Zurich.  1882 ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
de  France,  1883. 

Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Ph.B.,  Yale  College,  1878;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1879-81 ;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1881;  Assistant  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1881-82;  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Leipsic,  and  at  the 
Biological  Station,  Naples,  1882-83;  Lecturer  on  Biology,  Williams  College,  Mass., 
1883-84;  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lincoln,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  1880;  B.Sc,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  1882;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
1880-84;  lectured  in  connection  with  Newnham  College,  1880-83;  D.Sc,  University  of 
London,  1885. 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit, 

and  Comparative  Philology. 

A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1878;  Fellow  in  Literature,  Columbia  College,  1878-81  ;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1878-81;  University  of  Berlin,  1880;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic, 
1881 ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1881 ;  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Instructor 
in  Zend,  Columbia  College,  1881-84. 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1878 ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1881-82;  University  ot  Bonn,  1882; 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  1882-83;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Munich, 
1884. 

Edward  H.  Keiser,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  Swarthmore  College,  1880-81  ; 
S.M.,  Swarthmore  College,  1881:  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1882-84;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884  ;  student  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Freiberg,  Saxony,  1884 ;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-85. 

J.  Jacques  Sturzinger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Wylen,  Switzerland.  University  of  Marburg,  1875-76;  University  of  Leipsic,  1876-77  ; 
Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1877-78;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1879; 
studied  in  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  1879-81 ;  Privatdocent  in  the  University 
of  Bonn,  1882-85. 

Hermann'   Collitz,  Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor   of  German   Literature  and 

Language. 

Bleckede,  Hanover,  Germany.  University  of  Gottingen,  1875-78;  University  of  Berlin, 
1878-81;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1878;  Privatdocent  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  1885-86. 

Charles  A.  Perkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1879  ;  Fellow  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1883-84,  and 
Ph.D.,  1884  ;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-87. 

Frederic  S.  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology  and  Histology. 

A.B.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1878,  and  A.M.,  1881  ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1884-85,  and  Ph.D.,  1885  ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1885-86  ;  In- 
structor in  Physiology,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1886-87. 

James  Harkness,  M.A.  {Cambridge  and  London),  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

Derby,  England.  Major  Scholar,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1882  ;  Graduate  in  Honors 
(8th  Wrangler),  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos,  1885  ;  Mathematical  Exhibi- 
tioner, London  University  Intermediate  Arts  Examination,  1885 ;  Mathematical  Scho- 
lar, London  University  B.A.  Examination,  1887. 
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Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1876  ;  and  Harvard  University,  1878  ;  University  of  Leipsic, 
1879-81  ;  University  of  Gottingen,  1881-S3  ;  Instructor  in  Classics  and  Sanskrit,  Wil- 
liams College,  1883-85 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1884;  "Fellow  by  Courtesy  and 
Lecturer  on  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1885-87 ;  Reader  in  Greek  Literature, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887-88. 

Mary  Gwinn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  English. 

Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82  ;  University  of  Zurich,  1882  :  Sorbonne  and 
the  College  de  France,  1883  ;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1885-87,  and 
Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888. 

Franklin  H.  Giddlngs,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Political  Science. 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1877,  and  A.M.,  1889. 

Rose  Chamberlin,  Instructor  in  French  and  German. 

Great  Yarmouth,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Newnham  College  (Mediaeval  and 
Modern  Languages  Tripos,  First  Class)  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1886. 

Charles  Flint  McClumpha,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
A.B.,  Princeton  College,  1885  ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1885-88,  and  Ph.D.,  1888. 

Charles  McLean  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History. 

A. B. ,  Trinity  College,  1884;  Fellow  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888-89;  and  Ph.D., 
1889. 

Gonzales  Lodge,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Latin. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1883;  Graduate  Scholar  and  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1883-86,  and  Ph.D.,  1886;  Professor  of  Greek,  Davidson  College,  1886-88  ; 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  18S8-S9  ;  University  of  Bonn,  1889. 

J.  Rendel  Harris,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  the  Bible  atid  Biblical  Study. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Haverford  College  ;  late 
Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Leah  Goff,  A.B.,  Demonstrator  in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 
A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Florence  E.  Peirce,  Librarian. 

Julia  Cope,  Secretary. 
A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Caroly'N  C.  Ladd,  M.D.,  Director  of  (he  Gymnasium. 

Graduate  of  Dr.  Sargent's  Training  School,  1884-85 ;  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  1889. 

Anna  E.  Broomall,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  of  the  College. 
Professor  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ida  Richardson,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the  College. 

Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Non-resident  Lecturer  in  Arche- 
ology. 


Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Mary  McMurtrie,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  1104  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Sophia  Weygandt,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  Upsal  Street,  Germantown. 

Margaret  C.  Thomas,  A.B.  (Bryn   Mawr  College),  1228  Madison  Avenue, 

Baltimore. 
Emily  Greene  Balch,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 
Anne  Taylor,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  College  Hill,  Cincinnati. 
Catherine  E.  Bean,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  College  Avenue,  San  Jose. 
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Students. 


Felloivs  and  Graduate  Students. 

Emily  Greene  Balch,  .    .    .  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Hannah  Eobie  Sew  all Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  History. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.    A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1884;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1887  ;  Fellow  in  History,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888-89. 

Ida  Wood, Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  English. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1877,  and  A.M..  1889.    Fellow  in  English,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1888-89. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanchard, Fellow  in  Mathematics. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Mabel  P.  Clark. Fellow  in  English. 

New  York  City.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin, Fellow  in  Greek. 

Newport,  R.  I.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Eleanor  Louisa  Lord, Fellow  in  History. 

Maiden,  Mass.    A.B.,  Smith  College,  1887. 

Harriet  Randolph, Fellow  in  Biology. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Emma  Bain, English,  1889-90. 

Martinsville,  Ind.    A.B.,  Indiana  State  University,  1889. 

Jessie  Brevitt, Chemistry  and  Physiology,  1889-90. 

Baltimore,  Md.    M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  1889. 

Anna  B.  Carroll, History  and  English,  1888-90. 

Wilmington,  Ohio.    A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1887. 

Edith  Denise, French  and  German,  1889-90. 

Burlington,  Iowa.    B.L.,  Lake  Forest  University,  1885.    ' 

Mary  Eastman  Gale, Latin  and  Mathematics,  1888-90. 

Laconia,  N.  H.    A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1882. 

Leah  Goff, Biology,  1889-90. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    A. B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.    Demonstrator  in  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Helen  Howard  Jeffries Latin  and  Political  Science,  1889-90. 

Wooster,  Ohio.    Ph.B.,  Wooster  College,  1889. 

Katharine  Merrill, English,  1889-90. 

Abilene,  Kansas.    A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1889. 

Anna  Ely  Rhoads, Greek,  1889-90. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Anna  Morse  Starr,  ...     * Latin,  1889-90. 

Elyria,  Ohio.    B.L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1887. 

Marguerite  Sweet, English,  1889-90. 

Albany,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1887. 

Mary  Kingsley  Tibbits, English,  1889-90. 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.    A.B.,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  1889. 

Bessie  C.  Todhunter, Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Wilmington,  Ohio.    A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1889. 

Florence  Mehitabel  Watson, Latin,  1889-90. 

Northfield,  Minn.    B.L.,  Carleton  College,  1887. 
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Undergraduates. 

Madeline  Vaughan  Abbott, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Cambridge,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Cambridge  Latin  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Eliza  Raymond  Adams,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-90. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Alice  Hopkins  Albro, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1886-90 . 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Fredonia  State  Normal  School,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  Anne  Andrews, Hearer  in  German  and  English. 

Hampstead,  England.    Student  at  Newnham  College,  1879-81, 

Helen  Culbertson  Annan,    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-90. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Comegys'  and  Miss  Bell's  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Emma  Louise  Atkins, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1889-90. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sarah  Frances  Atkins, Group, ,  1889-80. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Classical  Course,  University  of  Michigan,  1887-88. 

Jkssie  Ellen  Barritt,   .    .    .  Group,  History. and  Political  Science,  1888-90. 

Croydon,  England.    Prepared  by  Sidcot  School,  Somersetshire,  England,  and  The  Mount 
School,  York,  England. 

Myra  V.  Bedinger, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1888-90. 

Anchorage,  Kentucky.    Prepared  by  Bellewood  Seminary. 

Alice  Belin, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1888-90. 

Scranton,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Kate  Hand,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Lillie  Birch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jane  Louise  Brownell,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-90. 

Bristol,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Hartford  High  School  and  by  private  study. 

Louise  Sheffield  Brownell, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  GriffLtts'  School,  New  York  City. 

Emily  Louisa  Bull, Group,  Greek  and,  Latin,  1887-90. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Oneonta  Union  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Esther  F.  Byrnes, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  private 
study. 

Elizabeth  Maxwell  Carroll, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-90. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edith  Child, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  1886-90. 

Newport,  R.  I.    Prepared  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Child,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Helen  Theodora  Clements,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Ogontz  School. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn,  ......  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Caskie  Harrison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Passed  examina- 
tion in  Columbia  College, 

Mary  Virginia  Crawford, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Baldwin's  School  and  by  private  study. 

Lucy  Martin  Donnelly, Group,  reek  Gand  Latin,  1889-90. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Anabel  Douglas, Hearer  in  English  and  History,  1889-90. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Geneseo  Normal  School,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Dudley, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Topeka,  Kansas.    Prepared  by  Washburn  College,  Topeka, Kansas. 


Grace  A.  Elder, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
by  private  study. 

Ruth  Emerson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York. 

Annie  Crosby  Emery, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-90. 

Ellsworth,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Ellsworth  Public  Schools,  and  by  one  year  at  school  in 
Dresden. 

Louise  Oliphant  Fulton, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1 889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  bv  Mrs.  Sutton's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  R.  H. 
Fulton,  D.D. 

Mary  Rhoads  Garrett,    .    Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-87,  1889-90. 
Rosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rachel  Ashbridge's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Alice  Eleanora  Garretson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Emeline  Gowen, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1885-90. 

Mt.  Airy,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Emma  Lydia  Hacker, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1888-90. 

Saccarappa,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Jane  Bowne  Haines,   ....    Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-90. 

Cheltenham,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by 
Miss  Creeth  of  Germantown. 

Edith  Rockwell  Hall,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-90. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallo  well's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Harrls, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Frances  Brodhead  Harris,  .   Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-90. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lambdin's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Harriet  Frazier  Head, Group,  French  and  Latin,  1887-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Margaret  Hill  Hilles,    .     .    Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-90. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb  and  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Doan,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Elizabeth  Frances  Hopkins Group, ,  1889-90. 

Thomasville,  Ga.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Helen  Rolfe  Hopkins, Group, ,  1889. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore. 

Mary  Eloise  Howard, Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1 889-90. 

Norfolk,  Va.    Prepared  by  Miss  Leach's  and  Miss  Wood's  School,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mary  E.  Hoyt, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1887-90. 

Rome,  Georgia.    Prepared  by  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Georgia,  and  by  private  study. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Hunt, Group, ,  1888-90. 

Scranton,  Pa.    Prepared  by  School  of  the  Lackawanna,  Scranton,  Pa.,   and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Josephine  Jackson, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Richmond,  Va.    Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Elizabeth  Brinton  Janney,    ....  Hearer  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  J.  W. 
Fairies,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hattie  Elizabeth  Jones, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1888-90. 

Amesbury,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  Maine,  and  by  Miss 
Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Dora  Keen, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-90  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Margaret  D.  Kellum, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1888-90. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Abby  Kirk, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa, 

.Julia  Ethel  Landers, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Camilla  Leach, Hearer  in  English,  1889-90. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Elva  Lee, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Chamberlain  Institute,  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  and  by  private 

study. 

Lucy  Lewis, • Group, ,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Truitt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Annie  Laurie  Logan, •  .    .     Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Gertrude  Mason  Lynch,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-90. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kathleen  E.  MacFarlane,  .    .  Hearer  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1889-90. 
Rosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Marian  Wilhelmina  Macintosh,  .    .    .  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-90. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibson's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Taylor  Mason,  ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-90. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Belle  McMullin, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gordon's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lillian  Virginia  Moser, Group,  French  and,  German,  1888-90. 

Syracuse,  New  York.    Prepared  by  Syracuse  High  School,  and  by  private  study. 

Nellie  Neilson, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cooper's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Nichols, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rachel  L.  Oliver Group,  Latin  and ,1888-90. 

Lynn,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Lynn  High  School  and  by  private  study. 

Henrietta  R.  Palmer, Group, -,  1889-90. 

Providence,  R.  I.    Prepared  by  Providence  High  School.    School  of  Library  Economv, 
Columbia  College,  1887-89. 

Ethel  Parrish, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-90 

Radnor,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  M.  Patterson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-90. 

Denver,  Col.    Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  Denver  High  School. 

Caroline  E.  Paxson, Group,  French  and  German,  1885-90. 

New  Hope,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Grace  Pinney, Group,  Greek  and  French,  1887-90. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Anna  Powers, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-90. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Bertha  Haven  Putnam,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Economy,  1889-90. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City. 

Harriet  Eobbins, •  Group,  Physics  and ,  1889-90. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Helen  J.  Eobins, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1888-90. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Amy  Cordova  Rock, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Mary  Johnson  Sackett, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1888-90. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  by  private 
study. 

Edith  F.  Sampson, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1886-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Lilian  Vaughan  Sampson,  .    .    .    Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1887-90. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Jane  Scofield, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1886-90. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.    Graduate  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  1886. 

Harriet  F.  Seal, Hearer  in  French  and  Greek,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private 
study. 

Katharine  Morris  Shipley, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1885-90. 

Cincinnati,  O.    Prepared  by  Bartholomew  English  and  Classical  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Alys  Whitall  Smith,    .    .    .    Group,  French  and  German,  1885-88, 1889-90. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Helen  R.  Staples, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Dubuque,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Dubuque  High  School,  and  by  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Eliza  Ptjllan  Stephens, Group,  French  and  Latin,  1888-90. 

Trenton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  private 
study. 

Louisa  Brier  Stephens, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  George  J.  Brown  and  Mr.  Alonzo  Brown. 

Mary  Stephens, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-90. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Coe  Preparatory  School  and  College,  Cedar  Rapids , 
Iowa. 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Taylor, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Cambridge,  Ohio.    Prepared  by  McDonald  Ellis  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by 
Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Mary  Lewis  Taylor, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1888-90. 

Indianapolis, Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Helen  Whitall  TIiomas, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Martha  Gibbons  Thomas,  ....   Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-90. 
Whitford,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Luella  H.  Thorne, Group,  G-reek  and  Latin,  1885-87, 1888-90. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Skaneateles  Union  School  and  Academy,  N.  Y. 

Ume  Tsuda, Special  Student  in  English  and  History,  1889-90. 

Tokio,  Japan.    Teacher  in  Peeresses'  School,  Tokio,  Japan,  1884-88. 

Emily  Rachel  Vail, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87, 1888-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 
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Susan  Frances  Van  Kirk, Group, ,1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Emma  Phillips  VAn  Norden, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  private  study. 

Annie  de  Benneville  Wagner, Group, ,  1888-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Anna  Martha  Walker, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Glen  Moore,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Darlington  Seminary,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Susan  Grimes  Walker, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Boston,  Mass.    Prepared  by  The  McDonald  Ellis  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by 
private  study. 

MathildeWeil, s    .    .  Group,  English  and  Latin,  1887-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edith  Wetherill, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1 888-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Agnes  Mary  Whiting, Group,  French  and  German,  1889-90. 

Springfield,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Catharine  L.  Howard's  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Katherine  Taber  Willetts, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-90. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett's  School  and  by  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine, 
of  New  York  City. 

Marian  A.  Wright, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1887-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Special  Student,  Smith  College, .1883-84.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence 
Baldwin,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Former  Fellows  and  Graduate  Students. 

Jane  M.  Bancroft, .    .    .    Fellow  in  History,  1885-86. 

West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Ph. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1877;  Ph. M.,  1880;  and 
Ph.D.,  1884 ;  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  1877-85;  student  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  1886-87,  and  student 
in  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1888. 

Cora  Agnes  Benneson, Fellow  in  History,  1887-88. 

Quincy,  Illinois.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1878  ;  LL.B.,  1880  ;  and  A.M.,  1883. 

Kate  May  Edwards, Fellow  in  Greek,  1888-89 

Ithaca,  New  York.  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1888.  Instructor  in  Greek.  Wellesley  College. 

Kitty  Augusta  Gage,     . Fellow  in  Greek,  1885-86. 

Wilton,  New  Hampshire.    A.B.,  Boston  University,  1878 ;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1885 
Teacher  of  Classics  in  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Mary  Gwinn, Fellow  in  English,  1885-87 . 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  1882  ;  graduate  student  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1887-88,  and  Ph.D.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1888  ;  Associate  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Helen  L.  Lovell, Fellow  in  Greek,  1887-88. 

Flint,  Michigan.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gertrude  H.  Mason, Fellow  in  English,  1887-88. 

San  Jose,  California.  Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1876,  and  Ph.M.,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 1888  ;  Teacher  of  English  in  Petaluma  High  School. 

Marcella  I.  O'Grady, Felloiv  in  Biology,  1887-89. 

Boston,  Mass.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1885 ;  Teacher  of  Science  in 
the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1885-87 ;  Demonstrator  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888-89;  Instructor  in  charge  of  Biological  Department 
Vassar  College. 
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Lucy  M.  Salmon, Fellow  in  History,  1886-87. 

Fulton,  New  York.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1876,  and  A.M.,  1883 ;  Teacher  of  His- 
tory in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1883-86;  Associate  Professor  of  History, 
Vassar  College. 

Sarah  E:  Satterthwaite, Fellow  in  Greek,  1886-87. 

Adrian,  Michigan.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1886. 

Effie  A.  South  worth, Fellow  in  Biology,  1885-86. 

North  Collins,  New  York.  S.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1885  ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1885-86,  and  Student-Assistant  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  1886-87  ; 
Assistant  Mycologist  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Bureau,  Washington. 

Anne  A.  Stewart, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1886-87 . 

West  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  Studied  in  University  College,  London,  1880-82;  B.Sc,  Dal- 
housie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1886 ;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Ella  C.  Williams, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1885-86. 

Watkins,  New  York.  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1880;  studied  under  Professor 
Schwartz,  of  Gottingen,  nineteen  months,  1883-85  ;  in  residence  at  Newnham  College 
during  the  spring  term  of  1884;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Moses'  School,  647 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  1886-87  ;  Teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth , 
New  Hampshire. 

Jeannette  S.  Brown, Greek,  1886-87. 

Graduate  Harvard  Annex,  1885 ;  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  School, 
Baltimore. 

Agnes  Emory, Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87. 

Lawrence,  Kansas.    A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1884. 

Mary  H.  Freeman, Romance  Languages,  1885-87. 

Mumford,  New  York.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1881,  and  A.M.,  1887  ;  Teacher  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Florence  Hall,  ....    Gothic,  Middle  High  German  and  Spanish,  1888-89. 

Swarthmore,  Pa.  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880.  Teacher  of  German  in  Friends' 
Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Susan  Rachel  Harrison, Greek  and  Latin,  1885-87 . 

Richmond,  Indiana.    A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1883. 

Caroline  E.  Hilliard, Chemistry,  1885-86. 

Northhoro',  Mass.    A.B.,  Smith  College,  1883. 

Alice  W.Jackson, History  and  Political  Science,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1883. 

Mary  A.  Johnson, Biology,  1887-89. 

New  York  City.  L.B.,  Smith  College,  1885,  and  A.M.,  1888  ;  studied  at  Newnham  Col- 
lege, 1886-87.    Holder  of  Scholarship  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Rosa  Ellen  Lewis, English,  1888-89. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  S.B.,  1882,  Penn  College,  Iowa,  and  A.M.,  1885;  Professor  of  English 
Literature  and  History,  Penn  College,  Iowa. 

Sarah  Ely  a  Lewis, English  and  History,  1888-89. 

Estacado,  Texas.    S.B.,  Penn  College,  1883  ;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Estacado. 

Dorothy  Wilberforce  Lyon, English,  1887-89. 

Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.,  Wells'  College,  1887. 

Georgiana  Lee  Morrill, English,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1882;  A.M.  Vassar  College,  1889. 

Julia  Barlow  Platt, Biology,  1888-89. 

Burlington,  Vt.    Ph.B.,  University  of  Vermont,  1882  ;  Harvard  Annex,  1886-88. 

Sarah  M.  Potter, English  and  History,  1886-87. 

Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1884. 

Zillah  M.  Sherman, English,  1887-88. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio.    A.B.,  Wells'  College,  1882.    University  of  .Michigan,  1888-89. 
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Mary  Tremain, English  and  History,  1886-87. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska.    S.B.,  Nebraska  State  University,  1881. 

Emily  F.  Wheeler, Modern  Languages,  1887-88. 

Rockford,  Ills.    A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1875,  and  A.M.,  1880. 

Ellen  C.  Wright, English  and  Latin,  1888-89 

Wilmington,  O.    A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1875. 


Former   Undergraduate  Students  that  have  taken  their  Degree  at 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Alice  Eliza  Anthony, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    A.B.,  1889. 

Emily  Frances  Anthony,  .    .    •  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 
South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    A.B.,  1889. 

Emily  Greene  Balch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass.  A.B.,  1889. 
Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellow,  1889-90. 

Catherine  E.  Bean, Group,  English  and  German. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Classical  Course,  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  1884-85.  A.B.,  1889. 
Teacher  of  English  in  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  San 
Jose. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanchard, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow 
in  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90. 

Mary  Miles  Blanchard, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa.     A.B.,  1889. 

Mabel  P.  Clark, Grotup,  English  and  Greek. 

New  York  Citv.  Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow 
in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90. 

Helen  Cecilia  Co  ale, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore.    A.B.,  1889. 

Julia  Cope, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Burnham's  School,  Northampton,  Mass.  A.B. 
1889.    Secretary  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Helena  Stuart  Dudley, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Denver,  Colorado.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85.  A.B.,  1889.  Teacher 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Louise  R.  Elder, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell's  School,  Philadelphia.    A.B.. 

1889. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Newport,  R.  I.  Prepared  by  Rogers'  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow  in 
Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90. 

Leah  Goff, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  1889. 
Demonstrator  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Alice  Bache  Gould, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Cambridge,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass,    A.B.,  1889. 

Mabel  Hutchinson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Classical  Course,  Penn  College,  1884-85.     A.B.,  1889. 
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Caroline  Lawrence, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.    Art  Student,  Smith   College,  1883-84;  Special  Student,  1885. 
A.B.,1889. 

Mary  McMurtrie, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study.    A.B.,  1889. 

Mary  Grafton  Patterson, Group,  French  and  German . 

Denver,  Col.    Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  private  study.    A.B. 
1888. 

Harriet  Randolph, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study.    A.B.,  1889.    Fellow  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1889-90. 

Anna  Ely  Rhoads, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 
A.B.,  1889.    Graduate  student  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90. 

Ella  Riegel, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia.    A.B.,  1889. 

Anne  Taylor, Group,  English  and  French. 

College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Prepared  by  Belmont  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio.  A.B., 
1889. 

Emily  James  Sbiith, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Satlerthwaite  of  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  1889. 

Margaret  Cheston  Thomas, Group,  French  and  German. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore.     A.B.,  1889. 

Sophia  Weygandt, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1889 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  situated  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  Introduc- 
ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  endowed  by  Dr.   Joseph  W.  statement 

Taylor,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  proposed  to  found  an 
institution  of  learning  for  the  "  advanced  education  "  of  women, 
which  should  afford  them  "  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  edu- 
cation that  are  so  freely  offered  to  young  men."  The  site  of 
the  college  was  purchased  and  the  buildings  were  begun  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1880.  In  the  same  year 
the  college  was  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  invested  with  power  to  confer  degrees.  A  cir- 
cular of  information  was  issued  by  the  Trustees  in  1883.  A 
President  and  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty  were  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1884.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1884  plans  were 
matured  and  appointments  made  in  the  Faculty ;  in  the  autumn 
a  second  circular  of  information  was  issued,  and  an  office  at 
which  to  receive  applications  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  The 
courtesy  of  the  presiding  officers  and  instructors  of  existing 
universities  and  colleges  facilitated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
prevalent  collegiate  systems ;  and  the  domestic  organisation  of 
the  women's  colleges,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  received 
careful  consideration.  To  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ac- 
knowledgment is  especially  due,  since  from  it  has  been  bor- 
rowed the  system  of  major  and  minor  electives  in  fixed  combi- 
nation. In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  program  was  issued,  and 
the  college  opened  for  instruction  in  the  following  autumn  with 
forty-four  students. 

Three  classes  of  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  lectures  and  Admission 
class-work  of  the  college : — graduate   students,  undergraduate 
students,  and  hearers. 

Graduate  students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some  Graduate 
college  of  acknowledged  standing.     They  may  pursue  the  ad-  students. 
vanced  or  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  college,  although  the 
instructors  in  the    several  departments  may  require  of  them 
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certain  introductory  or  auxiliary  studies ;  they  are,  moreover, 
entitled  to  personal  guidance  and  direction,  supervision  of  their 
general  reading  and  furtherance  of  their  investigations,  from  the 
instructors.  Their  needs  will  be  considered  in  the  arrangement 
of  new  courses  of  lectures. 

Fellows.  The  most  distinguished  place  among  graduate  students  will 
be  held  by  the  Fellows.  Five  Fellowships  are  awarded  annually 
— one  in  Greek,  one  in  English,  one  in  Mathematics,  one  in 
History  and  one  in  Biology.  They  are  awarded  as  an  honor 
and  are  intended  to  be  an  indorsement  of  previous  attain- 
ments ;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition,  a  furnished  room 
in  the  college  buildings,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  yearly.*  They  are  open  to  graduates  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing.  No 
one  may  compete  that  has  not  a  college  degree  or  a  certificate 
of  prolonged  study  under  well-known  instructors ;  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  Fellowship  will  be  given  to  the  candidate 
that  has  studied  longest  or  whose  work  affords  the  best  promise 
of  future  success.  All  applications  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  and  must  be  made  by  the  15th  of  April  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  Fellowship  is  desired.  Blank  forms  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  applicant.  A  definite  answer  will-  be  given 
within  four  weeks  from  the  last  date  fixed  for  application.  The 
holder  of  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to  show,  by  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis,  or  in  some  other  manner,  that  her  studies  have  not 
been  without  result.  All  Fellows  may  study  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  Fellowship  being  counted,  for  this 
purpose,  as  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Those  that  continue  their  studies  at  the  College  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Fellowship,  may,  by  vote  of  the  Trustees,  receive 
the  rank  of  Fellows  by  Courtesy. 

Under-       Undergraduate  students  must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 

graduate  for  matriculation.     The  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
Students.  ■ 

'  elor  of  Arts  are  stated  on  page  20.     Those  students,  that  do  not 

wish  to  study  for  a  degree,  are  required  to  enroll  themselves  as 

Special    special  students;    they  will,   nevertheless,  in  the   event   of  a 

Students,  change  of  plan  be  credited  with  such  of  their  studies  as  may 

have  coincided  with  the  studies  leading  to  a  degree.     All  special 

students  must  have  passed  the  examination  for  matriculation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Group  system  enables  all 

candidates  for  a  degree  to  specialise  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

*  Board  will  be  charged  at  the  regular  college  rates  of  $150  for  the  scholastic  year. 
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Hearers  will  be  excused  from  passing  the  matriculation  ex-  Hearers. 
animation  :  but  they  will  be  strictly  distinguished  from  matric- 
ulates, and  will  not  be  entitled  to  reside  in  the  college.  They 
must  be  women  of  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must 
furnish  proof  that  they  have  at  some  time  pursued  the  studies 
included  in  the  matriculation  examination.  They  must  satisfy 
the  several  instructors  that  they  can  profit  by  the  courses  that 
they  desire  to  follow,  and  their  admission  to  recitations,  exami- 
nations, and  laboratory  exercises,  will  depend  on  the  express 
consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Hearers  differ  moreover 
from  special  students  in  that  they  are  not  recognised  by  the 
college,  and  can  receive  only  such  certificates  of  collegiate  study 
as  may  be  given  them  by  the  several  instructors.  They  cannot 
receive  degrees. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  must  be  taken  by  all  Examina- 
that  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  college,  either  as  can-  jf^rjcw- 
didates  for  a  degree  or  as  special  students.*     The  examination    lation. 
for  matriculation  will  also  be  open  to  those  that  wish  to  take  it 
as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies,  but  have  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  the  college. 

Candidates  may  divide  the  examination  between  two  succes- 
sive years ;  if,  however,  more  than  one  calendar  year  and  the 
summer  recess  elapse  between  the  two  parts  of  the  examination, 
the  first  part  of  the  examination  must  be  repeated. 

Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  President. 

Examinations  are  held  in  June  and  September  of  every  year 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  and  in  June  of  every  year,  examina- 
tions are  held  also  in  Baltimore.  Examinations  may  also  be 
held  in  June,  by  request,  in  Germantown,  Boston,  Cincinnati 
and    California,   and    will    be    conducted    by    the    Honorary 

*  But  candidates  that  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  college 
or  university  of  acknowledged  standing,  or  candidates  that  have  passed  the  Harvard 
University  examinations  for  women  held  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati 
will  be  admitted,  whenever  the  examination  has  covered  the  same  or  equal  ground  in 
the  subjects  required  for  matriculation  in  the  college.  For  regulations  concerning 
"hearers,"  see  above. 

The  following  subjects  in  the  Harvard  University  examinations  for  women  are  sug- 
gested as  equivalents  :  All  the  "  elementary  studies  "  except  German,  or  French,  or  Greek : 
and  the  "advanced  studies"  in  the  three  languages  chosen;  in  Latin  composition  ;  and, 
if  Greek  be  taken,  in  Greek  composition.  The  "Elementary  studies"  in  Latin,  Greek, 
French  or  German  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  any  part  of  the  examination 
on  these  subjects. 

In  no  other  cases  will  certificates  be  accepted. 
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Corresponding  Secretaries,  who  will  also  answer  enquiries  in 
regard  to  the  examinations  or  the  College. 

Tabular  Statement. — All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be 
examined  in  the  following  three  groups : 

i.  ii.  in. 

( Arithmetic,  1.  (  /Grammar  and  Composition, \       History,  1. 

Mathematics  \  Algebra,  1.  Latin  i  VCsesar  and  Cicero,  /   '  English,  1. 

(.  Plane  Geometry,  1.  (    Virgil  and  sight  reading,  1.  Science,  1. 

All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  in  one  of 
the  following  groups : 

IV.  IV.  IV. 

("Gram,  and  Comp.,  )  (  Gram.  and'.Comp.,  1  „  (  Grammar, 

Greek   J  xenophon,  /  2>        Greek    \  Xenophon,  (  French  J    Prose, 

,,       Iliad  and  sight  reading,  1.  ,         Iliad  and  sight  reading.l.  „  Poetrv 

andi    v  and      V  °  and      V.  •" 

(  Grammar,  "\  Qr  ?  Grammar,  \  m  r  Grammar, 

French  \  Pr03e'  \ 3-  German  \  Pr08e-  \  3.  German  J    prose,  (.  3 

[Poetry,       J  [  Poetry,       j  [  Poetry,        J 

The  candidate  may  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects, 
and  if  not  examined,  must  pursue  them  in  college  : 

y-      Greek  (as  above) 

Advanced    )  Solid  Geometry,                                              A  fourth    1  or 

Mathematics  J  Plane  Trigonometry.                                      language,  "\  ™rench  (as  above) 

J  or 

V.  German  (as  above). 

The  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  are  divided, 
for  convenience  of  marking,  into  fifteen  sections.  It  will  be  observed  that  each  lan- 
guage is  counted  as  three  sections.  Groups  I.,  II.,  and  III.  contain  three  sections  each  ; 
group  IV.  contains  six  sections.  The  figures  attached  to  the  subjects  show  the  number 
of  sections  contained  in  each  subject ;  where  a  bracket  precedes  the  figure,  the 
subjects  enclosed  by  the  bracket  cannot  be  separated  in  the  examination.  Should 
the  candidates  pass  in  fewer  than  three  sections  in  the  first  division  of  the  examination, 
the  entire  examination  must  be  repeated ;  but  the  three  sections  need  not,  except  where 
this  is  indicated  by  the  brackets,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  group.  Solid  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry  cannot  be  substituted  for  any  part  of  the  fifteen  sections. 

Mathematics.  I.  Mathematics. — (1)  Arithmetic.  (2)  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions ;  Ratio  ;  Proportion  ;  Variation  ;  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progres- 
sion.   (3)  Plane  Geometry. 

Since  many  complicated  parts  of  arithmetic  are  simplified  and  explained  by  the  study 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  candidates  are  advised  to  offer  only  the  following  portions 
of  school-arithmetic  :  Fundamental  Rules  ;  Fractions  ;  Decimals  ;  Discount ;  Percent- 
age ;  Simple  and  Compound  Interest ;  Proportion  ;  Compound  Numbers  and  the  Metric 
System,  all  tables  necessary  to  the  student  being  given  ;  Square  root. 

All  candidates  that  do  not,  in  addition  to  the  above,  present  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigo- 
nometry must  pursue  these  branches  in  the  college  and 'pass  an  examination  in  them 
before  receiving  a  degree.  It  is  especially  recommended  that  those  intending  to  elect 
mathematical  courses  should  pass  the  entire  matriculation  examination  in  mathe- 
matics. These  candidates  are  advised  to  confine  themselves  to  Algebra  ;  Plane  Geom- 
etry of  the  straight  line  and  the  circle ;  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  More  benefit 
will  be  derived  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  pure  geometrical  methods,  than 
from  a  little  knowledge  of  Analytical  Geometry. 
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Students  whose  matriculation  examination  has  included  either  Solid  Geometry,  or 
Trigonometry,  or  both,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which  others  must  subsequently 
spend  upon  these  studies. 

II.  Latin. — (1)   Grammar  and  Composition.     (2)   Ccesar,  Gallic  War,  Books    Latin. 
I.-IV.  (or,   if  desired,    Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  two.  thousand   lines).     Cicero, 
seven  orations,  including  the  four  against  Catiline.     (3)    Virgil,  ^Eneid,  Books 
I.-VI.  (or  the  Eclogues  and  five  books  of  the  JEneid). 

There  will  be  questions  testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding prosody,  and  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  translate  at  sight  easy  passages  with  due  allowance 
for  unusual  words. 

Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read  (a) 
Cicero,  at  least  four  orations,  (b)  Virgil,  at  least  three  books  of  the  yEneid. 

The  so-called  Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  as  explained  in  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Latin  Grammar,  is  recommended. 

As  many  schools  are  introducing  the  "  natural  method "  as  a  substitute  for  thor- 
ough grammatical  training,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  an  accurate  and  ready  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms.  A  knowledge  of  para- 
digms and  parts  of  irregular  verbs  will  be  insisted  upon. 

The  examination  in  Latin  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only  :  (a)  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  Cwesar,  and  Cicero;  (6)  Virgil  and  sight  reading.  Candidates  are 
advised,  whenever  possible,  to  try  the  whole  Latin  examination  at  one  time. 

III.  History. — (1)  The  outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and  the  United  History. 
States ;  or  the  outlines  of  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Students  that  expect  to  enter  the  classical  courses  are  advised,  whenever  the  choice 
is  given  by  the  fitting  school,  to  offer  the  outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  History.  All 
others  are  advised  to  offer  the  outlines  of  English  and  United  States  History. 

Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  Thompson's  History  of  England,  Dr.  Smith's 
Shorter  History  of  Greece,  and  Leighton's  History  of  Rome  are  recommended. 

English. — (1)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  English  English. 
composition,  correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  and  general  arrange- 
ment, and  to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English. 

In  1890  the  subject  will  be  taken  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  works: 
with  which  the  candidate  must  be  familiar:  Shakespeare,  Coriolanus  and  Merchant  of 
Venice  ;  Chaucer,  The  Knight's  Tale ;  Raskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies  ;  Thackeray's  English 
Humorists. 

In  1891  candidates  must  be  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar  and  As  You  Like 
It;  Chaucer,  The  Clerk's  Tale;  Buskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies;  Austin  Dobson,  Eighteenth 
Century  Essays. 

The  books  recommended  (for  the  years  1890  and  1891),  by  the  Commission  of  Col- 
leges of  New  England,  will  be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

Candidates  are  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  of  these  works,  but  a 
critical  study  of  them  is  not  recommended.  Much  stress  will  be  laid  on  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  composition  and  grammar,  and  no  candidate  can 
be  successful  in  passing  the  examination  without  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of 
punctuation  and  arrangement.  This  can  be  acquired  only  by  constant  practice  in  the 
composition  of  short  essays.  Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly  is  recommended  as  an  aid 
to  the  knowledge  of  correct  arrangement. 

Science. — (1)  The  elements  of  one  of  the  following  sciences: — Physics,  or  Science. 
Chemistry,  or  Botany,  or  Physiology,  or  Physical  Geography. 

Balfour  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics,  Roscoe's  Primer  of  Chemistry,  Gray's  "How 
Plants  Grow,"  Foster's  Primer  of   Physiology  and  Russell    Hinman's  Geography  are 
trongly  recommended. 
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IV.  Two  of  the  following  languages  : 

Greek.      Greek. — (1)   Grammar  and    Composition.     (2)  Xenophon,    Anabasis,   Books 
I-IV.     (3)  Iliad,  Books  I-III. 

White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  and  Jones'  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose,  or  equivalents, 
are  recommended. 

There  will  be  questions  on  grammar  suggested  by  the  text,  and  translation  at  sight 
of  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  and  the  Iliad,  with  due  allowance  for  unusual  words. 

Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read  (a) 
Homer,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Iliad,  (6)  Xenophon,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Anaba- 
sis or  Memorabilia. 

The  examination  in  Greek  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only  :  (a)  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  and  Xenophon  ;  (6)  Iliad  and  sight  reading. 

French.  French.— (3)  The  examination  in  French  will  have  three  divisions,  one  to 
test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  pronunciation  and  ordinary  grammatical  forms, 
the  other  two  her  power  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  and  verse. 

For  the  examination  in  reading  no  texts  are  assigned,  the  examination  being  in- 
tended to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  read  any  ordinary  French  whatsoever.  Candi- 
dates preparing  for  these  examinations  are  advised  to  acquire  as  large  a  vocabulary  as 
possible. 

The  examination  in  French  cannot  be  divided. 

German.  German. — (3)  The  examination  in  German  will  be  precisely  similar  to  that 
in  French,  and  will  test  the  candidate's  pronunciation,  knowledge  of  ordinary 
grammatical  forms,  and  ability  to  read  ordinary  German  at  sight. 

The  examination  in  German  cannot  be  divided. 

The  candidate  may  omit  one  of  the  three  languages,  Greek,  French,  or  German, 
selecting  Greek  and  French,  or  Greek  and  German,  or  French  and  German.* 

Remarks  on       All  subjects  potentially  included   in  the  examination  for  admission  are  re- 
Examination  garded  by  the  college  as  preparatory' and  non-collegiate.     The  college  course 
tor  Matricu-  0f  instruction  in  mathematics,  for  example,  does  not  include  but  presupposes 
trigonometry;  the  courses  in  French  and  German  presuppose  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  these  languages. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  student  to  offer,  at  entrance,  advanced 
mathematics,  and  if  possible  all  four  languages;  remembering  that  even  to 
fail  in  such  of  these  examinations  as  are  not  strictly  obligatory,  will  not  affect 
the  candidate's  collegiate  standing,  and  that  to  pass  them  successfully  would 
leave  her  nearly  free  for  elective  study  under  the  Group  system  and  for  true 
collegiate  work.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  organisation  of  the  col- 
legiate courses ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  time  of  students  within  the 
college  should  be  needlessly  withdrawn  from  these  and  spent  upon  preparatory 
work. 

Studies  No  student  will  be  graduated  who  does  not  at  the  time  of 
ic«^w'flr*0  graduation  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
of  Bache-  and  some  acquaintance  with  Latin.  In  the  last  semester 
lorofArts.\)e[ore   graduation,   an  oral  examination  will  be  held   to  test 

the  candidate's  power  of  reading  French  and  German  at  sight. 

The    college    provides   beginners'    classes,  five    times  weekly 
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throughout  one  year,  for  those  students  who  in  the  examina- 
tion for  matriculation  may  have  omitted  Greek,  French  or  Ger- 
man ;  but  attendance  on  these  classes  is  not  obligatory,  the  stu- 
dent being  free  to  make  good  her  deficiencies  by  private  reading. 
The  following  course  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

English,  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years.  Required 

Science,  or  Science  and  History,  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years ;  that  is,  any    Studies. 
one  of  the  major  courses  in  Science,  or  any  two  minor  courses  in  Science ;  or 
anyone  of  the  minor  courses  in  Science,  together  with  one  of  the  minor  courses 
in  History. 

Philosophy,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year. 

Two  Major  Courses,  of  five  hours  weekly  for  two  years  each,  constituting  one  Group. 
of  the  following  "Groups:"   Any  language  with  any  language,  Mathematics 
with  Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek  or  Latin  ;  any  science  with   any 
science;  History  with  Political  Science. 

Free  Electives,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Free  Electives. 
student.     It  should  be  observed   that  a  single  study  may  be  taken  as  a  Free 
Elective,  without  electing  the  group  that  includes  it.     Students  wishing  to 
combine  Physics  with  either  Chemistry  or  Biology  must  take  at  least  a  half 
year  of  Mathematics  as  a  Free  Elective. 

It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  consult  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  in  regard  to  the  details  and  best  arrangement  of  the 
various  studies. 

The  students  are  not  divided  into  the  traditional  college 
classes,  nor  is  there  any  time  set  for  graduation ;  in  order  to 
pursue  a  wider  course  of  reading  in  connection  with  single  sub- 
jects, or  to  attend  a  greater  variety  of  lectures,  the  ablest  stu- 
dents may  choose  to  defer  graduation,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  usual  period  of  collegiate  study  may  be  abridged;  personal 
considerations  only  will  determine  the  time  spent  in  completing 
the  studies  required  for  a  degree.  Nevertheless,  these  require- 
ments constitute  strictly  a  Four  Years'  Course ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  usual  time  given  to  lectures  and  class- work  be  computed 
at  fifteen  hours  weekty,  a  student  that  passed  the  ordinary 
matriculation  examination,  and  availed  herself  of  the  prelimi- 
nary courses  of  the  college  on  the  subjects  which  that  exami- 
nation did  not  include,  would  in  all  cases  require  precisely  four 
years. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  will  be  awarded  annu-  The  Bryn 

ally  to  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  Mawr 

on  the  ground  of  excellence  in  scholarship.    The  holder  will  re-  Fellow- 

ceive  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  applicable  to  the  expenses  ship. 
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of  one  year's  study  and  residence  at  some  foreign  univer- 
sity, English  or  Continental.  The  choice  of  a  university  may 
be  determined  by  the  holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  college. 

Studies  Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other  col- 
a Second  le§'efS  wh°  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  that  the  course  of 
Degree,  study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses  of 
lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may,  at  their  discretion,  enroll 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Master  of  Arts.  A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is 
open  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  but  to  them  only. 

The  Degree  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Doctor  of  Phi-  Mas^er  °f  Arts,  must  pursue  for  three  years,  after  having  received 
losophy.  their  first  degree,  a  course  of  liberal  (non-professional)  study  at 
some  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and  spend 
at  least  two  of  these  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  They  must 
be  examined  in  two,  and  may  at  their  discretion  be  examined 
in  three  subjects  (the  examination  being  of  equal  difficulty  in 
either  case) ;  and  must  present  a  satisfactory  dissertation  on 
some  topic  included  in  their  first  or  principal  subject.  They 
may  be  required  to  pursue  certain  auxiliary  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subjects  that  they  have  elected ;  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  like  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  will  be  given 
to  no  one  who  cannot  read  French  and  German,  or  who  is  wholly 
unacquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek.  The  dissertation  must  be 
printed.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  in  no  case 
be  conferred  by  the  college  as  an  honorary  degree. 

The  Degree  Candidates  for  a  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  will. 
°ifArlsbe  conferred  only  on  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  must 
reside  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  year  after  graduation,  and 
pursue  and  pass  an  examination  on  a  course  of  liberal  study 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Residence.  Residence  in  the  college  is  not  obligatory.  During  the  past 
five  years  students  living  in  Philadelphia  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bryn  Mawr  have  attended  the  daily  lectures  and  class-work 
of  the  college  ;  others,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  return  home 
every  day,  have  resided  in  the  college  for  five  days  of  the 
week. 


Master  of  Arts. 
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The  college  buildings  intended  for  residence  contain  single 
rooms  and  sets  of  rooms.  The  halls  will  accommodate  about 
fifty  students,  and  each  hall  will  be  under  the  care  of  a  lady 
who  will  reside  in  the  building.  There  will  be  no  common  re- 
fectory, nor  any  inter-dependence  between  the  halls.  Com- 
pare the  accompanying  plans  of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall  and 
Denbigh  Hall,  which  the  other  halls  will  resemble  in  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  their  internal  arrangement,  such  as  furniture,  heat- 
ing, and  light ;  compare  also  the  general  account  of  the  buildings 
on  page  52. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  irre-  Expenses. 
spective  of  the  number  of  courses  attended,  or  of  the  actual 
time  of  attendance.     It  is  the  same  for  undergraduate  students, 
graduate  students,  and  hearers.     An  additional  charge  of  fifteen 
dollars  a  year  is  made  for  materials,  in  every  laboratory  course. 

A  special  exception  will  be  made  in  favor  of  non-resident  medical  students 
and  physicians,  who  will  be  charged  for  a  single  course  in  chemistry  or  biology 
fifty  dollars,  and  for  two  courses  one  hundred  dollars,  the  laboratory  charges 
being  the  same  for  them  as  for  other  students.  A  course  is  held  to  be  five 
hours  weekly  of  lectures  and  class-work  throughout  the  year. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  will  be  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  a  year  for  each  student  occupying  a  single 
room,  and  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  student  occupying, 
together  with  another  student,  a  set  of  three  rooms,  or  one  of 
the  larger  single  rooms.  Students  that  remain  at  the  college 
during  the  winter  and  spring  vacations  will  be  charged  seven 
dollars,  or  eight  and  a  half  dollars  weekly,  according  to  the 
rooms  occupied.  The  charge  for  a  student  occupying  a  bed- 
room and  private  study  will  be  four  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
vacations  ten  dollars  a  week. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  includes  all  expense  of  service,  heating  and 
light,  except  open  fires  and  washing.  There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the 
studies,  but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently  heated  by  steam.  A  fixed  annual  charge  is 
made  for  washing  (see  the  description  of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall  and  Denbigh  Hall) 
when  students  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  college. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  accordingly  $100  a  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  residence  in  the  college  halls,  exclusive  of 
board,  is  $125,  $150  (or  in  special  cases,  $250)  a  year,  payable 
in  advance. 

The  charge  for  board  is  $150  a  year;  one  half  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance. 
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The  charge  for  board,  residence  and  tuition  is,  therefore,  $375 
and  $400  (or  in  special  cases  $500)  a  year. 

A  Students'  Educational  Fund  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
contributions,  however  small,  from  those  who  are  interested  in  aiding  students  to 
obtain  an  education.  The  money  thus  contributed  will  be  distributed  by  the  college  in 
the  form  of  partial  aid,  and  in  most  cases  as  a  loan.  It  will  be  applied  to  the  assistance 
of  those  students  only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  college  for  at  least  one  year. 

Three  Partial  Scholarships  of  $200  each  will  be  open  to  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  that  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  charge  for  tuition  and  residence.  When  there 
are  more  than  three  applicants  the  candidates  will  be  selected  by  competitive  examina- 
tion ;  in  all  cases  graduate  students  will  be  preferred,  and  in  no  case  can  the  scholar- 
ship be  held  by  any  one  that  has  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  with  credit. 
These  scholarships  will  be  for  one  year  only,  but  may  be  renewed  until  graduation 
when  the  progress  of  the  student  is  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Libraries.  The  College  Library  will  be  as  far  as  possible  a  library  for 
special  study,  and  is  open  for  the  use  of  the  students  from  eight 
a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  every  day.  The  library  takes  ninety-five  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  philological  periodicals  and  reviews  in  the 
English,  German,  French,  Italian  and  Swedish  languages,  and 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  expended  ^yearly  for  books 
under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  several  collegiate  depart- 
ments. There  are  at  present  on  its  shelves  7215  bound  volumes 
and  325  pamphlets.  They  are  catalogued  according  to  the 
Dewey  system. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  the  following  important  libraries  : 

The  Philadelphia  Library,  which  contains  about  145,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  students  for 
consultation ;  and  students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held 
by  the  officers  of  the  College.  Private  subscription,  $12  a  year  for 
eight  volumes,  or  $10  for  nine  months. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  150,000  volumes. 
Students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held  by  the  College 
Library.  Private  subscription,  $6.00  a  year  for  two  separate 
works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  oj  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
30,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  has  generously 
conceded  the  use  of  its  library  and  of  its  museum  to  the  students 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Labora-  The  chemical  laboratory  consists  of  a  lecture-room,  a  working 
tones,  laboratory,  preparation  and  balance  rooms  and  a  chemical 
library.  The  supply  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  has  been  care- 
fully selected  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  research,  and 
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is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  chemical  library  contains 
besides  necessary  treatises  and  reference  books  several  complete 
sets  of  chemical  journals.  A  similar  suite  of  five  rooms  is  appro- 
priated to  the  biological  department ;  it  includes  two  laborato- 
ries, one  of  which  is  exclusively  botanical.  The  biological 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  best  (Zeiss)  microscopes, 
microtomes,  etc.,  and  are  supplied  with  a  small  but  well-selected 
set  of  apparatus  for  the  study  of  experimental  physiology.  A 
separate  building  containing  a  physical  laboratory  and  lecture- 
room  was  furnished  with  apparatus  and  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1887.  The  chemical,  biological  and  physical  laboratories  are 
open  for  students  throughout  the  day. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  undergraduate  students  The 
should  enroll  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  Group 
of  Arts,  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  understand  the  precise 
scope  and  nature  of  the  studies  leading  to  that  degree,  and  the 
significance  of  the  Group  system.  A  proper  understanding  of 
the  Group  system  is,  moreover,  essential  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

In  all  departments  as  yet  organised  there  is  a  course  of  five 
hours  a  week  for  two  years,  called  a  Major  Course.  Whenever 
one  year  of  this  course  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  taken 
separately,  it  is  marked  as  a  Minor  Course.  It  is  required  of 
every  candidate  for  a  degree  to  take  two  such  major  courses  as 
shall  be  homogeneous,  or  shall  complete  each  other,  and  major 
courses  which  fulfil  this  condition  are  designated  as  Groups.  It 
is  meant  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  should  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  specialist's  knowledge;  and  the  Required 
Stdies,  namely,  English,  philosophy  and  science,  or  history 
and  science,  are  intended  in  part  to  supplement  the  Group,  and 
in  part  to  ensure  a  more  liberal  training  than  could  be  achieved 
did  every  student  combine  elective  studies  at  pleasure.  The  two 
years'  required  course  in  English  includes  a  general  introduc- 
tion into  the  study  of  language.  English  literature  will  be 
treated  with  steady  reference  to  the  comparative  history  of  lit- 
erature ;  and  the  entire  course  will  be  so  planned  as  to  give 
unity  and  domestic  application  to  the  pursuits  of  students  of 
philology,  and  to  acquaint  students  of  science  or  of  history,  in 
so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  a  special  course,  with  the  results, 
scope,  and  methods  of  the  study  of  language  and  literature. 
The  required  two  years  in  science,  or  in  science  and  history,  per- 
mit the  student  of  chemistry  and  biology  to  pursue  both  branches 
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of  the  biological  course,  or  to  take  a  major  course  in  physics  ; 
and  they  ensure  to  the  student  of  history  and  of  language,  for 
one  year  at  least,  the  same  kind  of  instruction  and  discipline  as 
is  received  by  the  scientific  student.  The  one  year's  course  in 
philosophy  is  a  general  introduction  into  the  study  of  the  laws, 
conditions,  and  history  of  thought. 

The  "  Minor  Courses  "  in  the  following  table  are  known  as  the 
Required  Studies ;  the  "  Two  Major  Courses  "  as  the  Group. 
All  studies  whatsoever  fall  under  one  of  these  heads,  Required 
Studies,  Group,  or  Free  Electives. 


Tabular  Statement : 

Minor  Courses  (  One  Year 

Each)* 

1.  and  2.                3.                  4.               5. 

English.       Philosophy.     Science,     Science 
Two  Courses.                                 Physics,           or 

t[6.] 

French, 

or 

t[7J 

Solid  Geometry 
and 

or         History. 
Chemistry, 

or 

German, 
or 

Trigonometry. 

Biology. 

Greek. 

Two  Major  Courses  (Two  Years  Each). 
Constituting  any  one  of  the  following  groups : 

I.                      II.                   III.  IV.  V. 

Any  language       Any  science       Mathematics  Mathematics  History 

with                       with                   with  with  with 

any  language.       any  science.          Greek  or  Physics.  Political 

Latin.  Science. 

Free  Electives. 

Five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  any  subject  or  subjects  the  student 

may  elect. 

The  following  combinations  of  studies  are  suggested  as  speci- 
mens of  a  few  of  the  many  combinations  that  may  be  made  by 
students  that  are  candidates  for  a  degree,  yet  wish  to  specialise. 

Classics.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics, 
Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Ancient  History,  [French  or  German].  As  a  Group, 
Greek  and  Latin.     As  Free  Electives,  advanced  Greek  and  Latin. 

Modern  Languages  (other  than  English).     As  Required  Studies,  English, 
Philosophy,   Science    (Physics,    Chemistry,    or    Biology),  Modern    History 
[Greek,   French,  or  German].     As  a  Group,  French  and  German,  or  Latin 
and  French.     As  Free  Electives,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

English.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics, 
Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Modern  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].     As  a 

*  Except  7.    (One-half  year.) 

t  See  page  20,  under  "  Studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 

J  See  page  18  and  page  44,  under  "  Mathematics." 
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Group,  French  and  English,  or  Greek  and  English.  As  Free  Electives,  Ger- 
man or  Latin. 

Mathematics  (with  Latin).  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy, 
Physics,  Ancient  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Math- 
ematics and  Latin.     As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  (with  Physics).  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Biology,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Mathematics 
and  Physics.    As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics,  or  Physics. 

History.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science,  any  lan- 
guage (Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish),  [Greek, 
French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  History  and  Political  Science.  As  Free 
Electives,  History  of  German,  or  of  French,  Literature. 

Science.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Botany, 
[Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology.  As  Free 
Electives,  Physics  (second  year) ;  or  advanced  work  in  Biology  or  Chemistry. 

The  following  combinations  might  be  adopted  by  those  that 
wish  to  pursue  a  major  course  in  History  or  Science,  yet  do  not 
wish  to  elect  an  historical  or  a  scientific  group. 

I.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science,  Ancient  History, 
[Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  any  Language  with  any  Language, 
or  Chemistry  with  Biology  or  Physics.     As  Free  Electives,  Modern  History. 

II.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  [Greek, 
French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  any  Language  with  any  Language.  As 
Free  Electives,  second  year  in  Chemistry,  or  one  year  in  Biology  (animal  or 
vegetable). 

Since  the  time  of  graduation  is  determined  only  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  course,  there  is  an  entire  freedom  from 
over-pressure.  All  matriculated  students  may  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  when  the  prescribed  course  of  study  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is  shown 
by  the  recognition  of  special  students,  it  is  not  required  of  any 
one  to  apply  for  a  degree ;  and  no  degree  will  be  conferred 
unless  the  course  has  been  completed  with  credit. 

There  will  be  offered  each  year  a  minor,  or  five-hours'  course  Courses  of 
in  Philosophy,  and  major,  or  two-year   courses,  of  five  hours      Study. 
instruction  weekly  in  the  following  subjects  :    History,  Polit- 
ical Science,  Greek,  Latin,   English,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  both  branches 
of  Biology. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Philology,    Greek,  Old   French,   Italian,   Spanish,   and  other 
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Romance  Languages,  Gothic  and  Teutonic  Philology,  Norse,  Old 
High  German,  Middle  High  German,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon, 
English  Literature,  Celtic,  History,  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
Political  Science,  and  Biology. 

Preliminary  The  attention  of  medical  students,  or  those  looking  forward 
Course  to  ^e  ^^y  °f  medicine,  may  be  called  to  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  scientific  laboratories.  The  value  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  biology  and  chemistry  as  preliminary  or  accessory  to  the 
professional  study  of  medicine  is  generally  recognised.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary, 
allowance  will  be  made  in  their  professional  courses  for  work 
carried  on  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  the  scientific  laboratories.  Students 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  that  have  completed  major  courses  in 
chemistry  and  biology  will  be  released  from  the  first  year's,  or 
primary,  examination  in  these  colleges,  and  from  laboratory 
practice  in  chemistry  and  biology. 

Courses  in      The  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  meant,  first  of  all, 
aUand^e    ^°  ^e  complete  in  themselves,  and  extensive  enough  to  meet  the 

Literature,  needs  of  special  students,  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  comparative  philology  or  of  comparative  literature.  When- 
ever it  has  been  practicable,  as  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
one-half  of  the  major  course  has  been  devoted  to  strictly  lin- 
guistic studies,  and  the  other  half  to  the  history  of  literature. 
In  the  major  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  customary  text- 
reading  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  history  of  liter- 
ature ;  the  advanced  course  in  Greek  will  ultimately  be  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  a  major  course,  one  year  being  devoted 
to  comparative  philology  and  Sanskrit,  and  one  to  literary 
studies  and  the  reading  of  difficult  texts.  Courses  of  parallel 
reading  will  be  required  of  all  students  of  language  and  litera- 
ture, precisely  as  laboratory  work  is  required  of  the  students  of 
chemistry  or  biology  ;  these  courses  are  intended  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  the  works  of  numerous  authors,  and  it  is 
especially  hoped  that  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  will,  by  this 
means,  accustom  themselves  to  read  these  languages  constantly 
and  without  assistance. 

The  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  will  be  of  equal 
difficulty,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
traditional  separation  between  ancient  and  modern  languages 
has  been  disregarded,  because,  although  strictly  classical  stu- 
dents may  always  be  inclined  to  combine  Greek  and  Latin, 
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there  is,  nevertheless,  no  modern  literature  of  which  the  study 
may  not  fitly  be  preceded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  study  of 
Latin  or  Greek. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  lectures  to  give  a  clear  and  succinct  Lectures. 
statement  of  facts  and  principles ;  to  enumerate  and  criticise 
with  frankness  hand-books,  authorities,  and  editions  ;  to  touch 
upon  minor  or  far-lying  points  with  such  distinctness  as  may 
enable  the  student  to  investigate  them  intelligently  at  some 
future  day  ;  to  bring  the  student's  knowledge  down  to  date,  and 
to  inform  her,  step  by  step,  what  things  have  been  definitely 
ascertained  and  what  things  remain  to  be  investigated.  It  is 
intended  that  the  notes  taken  on  these  lectures,  in  addition  to 
their  immediate  practical  use,  shall  be  of  lasting  value  for  refer- 
ence, and  be  the  starting-point,  or  at  least  the  schedule,  of  studies 
to  be  undertaken  subsequently.  Every  isolated  student  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  modern  scholastic 
movement  otherwise  than  orally  ;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  lectures,  the  several  instructors  will  appoint  certain  hours 
in  which  the  students  may  consult  them  freely. 

The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  class- work,  and  by 
frequent  examinations ;  they  will  be  strictly  special,  not  pop- 
ular. 

The  Professors  or  Associates  appointed  are  the  recognised 
heads  of  their  departments,  and  only  such  instructors  have 
been  chosen  as  are  qualified  to  direct  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

The  following  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  are  offered 
in  the  year  1889-90 : 

Greek. 

The  instruction  in  Greek  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Edward 
W.  Hopkins,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit  and  Com- 
parative Philology ;  Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  Associate  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Associate  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  instruction  offered  in  Greek  and  Sans- 
krit covers  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  weekly, 
and  includes  five  hours  a  week  of  elementary  work,  ten  hours 
a  week  of  undergraduate  major  and  minor  work,  four  hours 
weekly  of  post  major  work,  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  under- 
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graduates  that  have  completed  the  major  course  in  Greek;  and 
five  hours  weekly  of  graduate  work. 

The  courses  are  as  follows : 

A  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year  will  be  provided  for  those 
students  who  may  wish  to  study  Greek,  but  whose  examination  for  matriculation 
did  not  include  it.  Students  that  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  are 
expected  to  read  more  Greek  than  is  required  of  the  other  students,  in  order 
that  in  the  ensuing  year  they  may  pass  the  entrance  examination  and  enter 
upon  the  first  year  of  the  major  course.  Students  that  wish  may  substitute  for 
this  course  the  minor,  or  first  year's  course  in  Latin.  Either  the  Beginner's 
Course  in  Greek  or  the  minor  course  in  Latin,  is  required  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  that  have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion in  Greek. 

First  Yeae. 
{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Plato,  Apology,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Twice  weekly. 

Odyssey,  Selections,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Beading,  Lysias,  Against  Eratosthenes. 


2nd  Semester. 

Iliad,  Selections,  Dr.  Smyth. 
Euripides,  Alcestis,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Private  Beading,  Sophocles,  Ajax. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Poetry,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Herodotus,  Selections  ;  JLschylus,  Persoz,  Dr.  Smyth. 
Lyric  Poets,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Private  Beading,  iEschylus,  Prometheus. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Prose,  Dr.  Shorey. 
Thucydides,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Private  reading,  Isocrates,  Panegyricus. 


Twice  weekly. 
Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 
Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 
Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


In  1890-91  the  courses  offered  will  be  varied  as  follows  :  In  the  Minor,  or  first  year, 
Lysias,  Selections,  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Hopkins  twice  weekly  in  the  first  semester  instead 
of  Plato,  Apology ;  and  Plato,  Apology,  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Hopkins  in  the  second  semes- 
ter instead  of  Euripides,  Alcestis.  Dr.  Smyth  will  read  Herodotus,  Book  VIII.,  1-90, 
instead  of  Iliad,  Selections.  The  private  reading  for  the  year  will  be  Xenophon,  Mem- 
orabilia, Selections,  and  Andocides,  Mysteries. 

In  the  Major  Course  Dr.  Hopkins  will  read  in  the  second  semester  Demosthenes,  Be 
Corona,  instead  of  Thucydides,  and  ^Eschylus,  Prometheus,  instead  of  Greek  Grammar  ; 
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and  Dr.  Smyth  will  read  in  the  first  semester  Sophocles,  Antigone,  instead  of  Herodotus 
and  the  Persse. 

The  private  reading  for  the  year  will  be  Euripides,  Medea,  and  Plato,  Phaedo. 

The  usual  second  year's  work  of  the  Major  Course  may  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  a 
period  of  two  years ;  but  the  lectures  on  literature  must  be  taken,  and  the  reading 
course  of  two  hours  must,  if  elected,  be  taken  for  both  semesters. 

The  first  year's  work  may  not  be  divided. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  readings  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each 
semester. 

Group :  Greek  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 

Post  Major.  Post 

Major 

Post  Major  courses  are  offered  to  those  that  have  completed  the  Major  Courses. 
Course  ;  they  may  also  be  taken  by  graduate  students. 

1st  Semester. 

Rapid  reading  of  Plato,  Republic,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

(This  course  will  probably  not  be  given  in  1890-91.) 

Pindar  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  once  weekly. 

(Not  given  in  1889-90.) 

Theocritus,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

^Eschylus,  Agamemnon,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Attic  Orators,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice.weekly . 

(Demosthenes,  Olynlhiacs  and  Philippics,  will  be  substituted  in  the  year  1890-91.) 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Smyth.  Once  fortnightly. 

Lectures  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

"2nd  Semester. 

Rapid  reading  of  Plato,  Republic,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

(This  course  will  probably  not  be  given  in  1890-91.) 

Pindar  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  once  weekly. 

(Not  given  in  1889-90.) 

Rig  Veda,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  once  weekly. 

Sophocles,  (Eclipus  Rex,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Qnee  weekly, 

Greek  Sculpture,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

(Period  of  Praxiteles,  Lysippus  and  their  successors  ;  Lessing's  Laocoon.) 

(For  Greek  Sculpture,  the  Iliad  will  be  substituted  in  1890-91.) 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Smyth.  Once  fortnightly. 

(This  course  offered  for  1890-91.) 

Lectures  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Once  weekly. 

Advanced   courses  in  Greek   are  provided  for  graduate  students.     These  Graduate 
courses  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  stu-    Courses. 
dents  and   at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors,  so  that  graduate  students  may 
attend  them  for  more  than  two  semesters. 

The  Post  Major  courses  are  open  to  graduate  students. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  expected  of  graduates  will  consist  of  reading,  under 
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direction  of  the  department,  and  reports  of  works  thus  read  will  from  time  to 
time  be  required  of  the  student. 

Graduate  Course. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Philology,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Sanskrit  Grammar,  with  selections  -\ 

from  Lanman's  Reader,  (   ~     TT     .  . 

or  >  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Drama,  Selections,  J 

.^Eschines  aad  Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown,        Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

(In  1890-91  Sophocles,  CEdipus  Rex.  will  be  substituted.) 

Study  of  Greek  writers  on  style,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (cle  compositione 

verborum) ;  Longinus  (Treatise  on  the  Sublime),  Dr  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

(In  1890-91  Greek  Melic  Poets,  once  weekly,  and  Greek  Dialects,  once 
weekly,  will  be  substituted.) 

2nd  Semester. 

Philological  Seminary,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Selections  from  the  Rig  Veda,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

iEschylus,  Eumenides,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Homer  (Seminary),  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

(In  1890-91,  Greek  Melic  Poets,  once  weekly,  and  Greek  Dialects,  once 
Aveekly,  will  be  substituted  for  this  course.) 

Latin. 

The  department  in  Latin  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Paul 
Shorey,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Dr. 
Gonzalez  Lodge,  Associate  in  Latin.  The  instruction  offered 
covers  eighteen  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  weekly,  and 
includes  ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  (major  and  minor) 
lectures,  five  hours  weekly  of  post-major  work,  open  only  to 
graduates  and  to  undergraduates  that  have  completed  the  major 
course  in  Latin ;  and  three  hours  weekly  of  graduate  work. 

Major  FlEST  YEAR- 

Course.  (Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Horace,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 

Sallust,  Catilina,  Livy,  book  XXI,  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Virgil,  JEneid  VII.,  VIII. 

2nd  Semester. 

Horace  (continued) ;  Virgil,  Selections,  with  lectures  on  the  poetry 

of  the  Augustan  age,  Dr.  Shorey,  Twice  weekly. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 
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Livy,  book  XXI.  (continued)  ;  book  XXII.,  Dr.  Lodge. 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge. 
Private  Reading,  Virgil,  JEneid  IX.,  X. 


Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

(Unless  a  sufficient  number  of  students  elect  this  course,  an  additional 
hour  of  reading  in  Juvenal,  Catullus  and  Martial  may  be  substituted  for 
it  next  year.) 

Juvenal,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

Tacitus,  Oermania,  Agricola,  Annals,  book  I.,  Dr.  Lodge,  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 
Private  Reading,  Pliny,  Selected  Letters. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

Catullus  and  Martial,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

Tibullus,  Propertius,  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  once  weekly. 
Private  Reading,  Cicero,  Selected  Letters. 

Group  :  Latin  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 


Five  hours   weekly  of  Post-Major  Latin  is  offered  students   that  may  have  com-        Post 
pleted  the  Major  Course  in  Latin.  The  course  in  Greek  Archaeology  also  is  open  to  them      Major 

Courses. 


as  a  free  elective. 


Post-Major. 


Study  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey. 

Lectures,  reports  and  rapid  reading,  two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.  Additional  work  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  this  course 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Terence,  Dr.  Lodge. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge. 


Twice  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly., 


Graduate  Course. 


Plautus  (Seminary),  Dr.  Lodge. 
Roman  Inscriptions,  Dr.  Lodge. 


Graduate 

Twice  weekly.     Courses. 
Once  weekly. 


English. 

The  instruction  in  English  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M. 
Carey  Thomas,  Professor  of  English,  Dr.  Mary  M.  Gwinn,  Asso- 
ciate in  English,  and  Dr.  Charles  F.  McClumpha,  Associate  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  includes  two  years  of  lectures  on  literature 
and  language  required  of  every  candidate  for  a  degree,  two 
years  of  advanced  English,  which  presupposes  as  much  in  for- 
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mation  as  is  contained  in  the  required  course,  and  may  be 
elected  in  combination  with  the  major  course  in  any  other- 
language  ;  and  graduate  courses  in  English  literature,  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Early  English. 

Required      The  required  course  consists  of  lectures  on  literature  and  language,  in  which  the  his- 
COUVSC    tory  °f  English  literature  will  be  regarded  as  far  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of 
European  literature  generally,  essay  work,  and  courses  of  private  reading  which  are 
meant  to  familiarise  the  student  with  English  authors. 

Six  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history  ofjEnglish  literature  are  required  of 
every  student.    There  will  be  examination  on  the  private  reading. 

First  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  English  language,  Dr.  Thomas.         Four  times  weekly  till  Xmas. 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature;  with  an  introduction 
into  the  study  of  early  Teutonic  literature  and  mythology,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Three  times  weekly  during  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 
Reading  of  selected  works  of  Chaucer,  accompanied  with  introductory  lec- 
tures upon  Chaucerian  Grammar  and  Pronunciation,  Dr.  McClumpha. 

Once  iveekly  after  Xmas. 
Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  iveekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  inclu- 
sive, with  an  introduction  into  the  study  of  French  mediaeval  literature,  Dr. 
Thomas.  Three  times  weekly. 

Reading  of  Chaucer,  continued,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Once  weekly. 

Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  weekly. 

Second  Yeae. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  the  Restora- 
tion, inclusive;  with  a  short  account  of  Italian  literature,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Four  times  weekly. 
Essay- work,  Dr.  Gwinn  Once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
present  time:  with  a  short  account  of  the  literature  of  France  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  Dr.  Thomas.  Four  times  weekly. 

Essay  work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  weekly. 

Parallel  courses  of  private  reading  are  arranged  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and 
the  writing  of  essays  will  form  part  of  each  year's  work. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  second  year  will  be  given  alternately,  the  first  in  1889-90, 
and  the  second  in  1890-91,  and  may  be  attended  in  reverse  order. 

Major  Tue  major  course  in  English  differs  slightly  from  the  other  major  courses 
Course,  of  the  college,  in  that  it  has  been  preceded  by  two  years'  study,  and  is 
intended  for  graduate  students  or  for  those  undergraduate  students  who  are 
exceptionally  anxious  to  specialise  in  English.  Either  year  may  be  taken 
separately  as  a  free  elective  by  students  that  have  completed  the  required 
course. 
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First  Year. 
Language— Minor  Course. 
1st  Semester. 

Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  Dr.  McClumpha. 

Five  times  weekly. 
The  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  begins  with  Sievers'  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  the  prose 
contained  in  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  The  poem  of  Beowulf  is  read  with  the 
class,  and  portions  of  Beowulf  literature  (episodes,  armor,  customs,  etc.)  are  assigned 
for  special  study.  The  course  closes  with  Zupitza's  Reader,  which  forms  the  transition 
to  the  Early  English  of  the  next  semester. 

2nd  Semester. 

Early   English   Grammar   and   the   reading  of  Early  English  Texts,  Dr. 

McClumpha.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  course  in  Early  English  will  include  the  reading  of  Morris  and  Skeat,  Specimens 
of  Early  English,  Parts  1st  and  2nd,  and  selections  from  Piers  Plowman  and  Wyclif. 
Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  pronunciation  of  Early  English,  and  to  the  change 
from  Early  English  into  Modern  English. 

Second  Year. 
Literature — Minor  Course. 

Special  study  of  particular  authors  or  periods,  Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Gwinn. 

Five  times  weekly. 
The  year  is  essentially  a  year  of  seminary  work  and  essay-writing. 

In  1890-91  the  authors  chosen  will  be,  Matthew  Arnold  (for  prose  style),  and  the  poets 
of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  private  reading  and  essay-writing  will 
be  on  subjects  connected  with  English  literature,  but  need  not  be  the  same  for  all 
students.  Either  year  of  the  English  Major  may  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective  by  stu- 
dents that  have  completed  the  two  years  of  required  English. 


Group  :  English  with  any  language. 

Graduate  Course. 

There  will  be  offered  each  year  two  distinct  graduate  courses  in  English —  Graduate 
one  in  literature  and  one  in  language  ;  These  courses  will  be  varied  from    Courses. 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  graduate  instruction  in  English  literature  will  include  the  direction  of  Literature. 
private  reading  and  the  assignment  of  topics  for  investigation. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama,  Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Gwinn. 

Five  hours  weekly. 
The  essay-work  that  accompanies  the  course  on  the  English  drama  is  the  equivalent 
of  three  hours  weekly. 

Beowulf,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Twice  weekly.  xjanquaqe4 

The  reading  of  Beowulf  is  supplemented  by  lectures  upon  its  geography,  mythology 
and  ethnography.  Parallelisms  between  Beowulf  and  the  Caedmonian  and  Cynewul- 
fian  poems  are  also  investigated  by  the  students. 

Cynewulf,  Andreas,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Onceweekly. 

Special  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Old  English  Dialects,  accompanied  by  a  comparison  with  West 
Saxon  of  the  Northumbrian  and  Kentish  documents  contained  in  Sweet's 
Archaic  and  Dialectal  Reader,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Twice  weekly. 
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Lectures  upon  Transition   English,  with  special  reference  to  Layamon  and 

Orm,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Twice  weekly. 

Chaucer,  Dr.  McGlumpha.  Twice  weekly. 

Reading  of  Chaucer  and  lectures  on  Early  English  Dialects,  illustrated  by  selections 
from  authors  of  Chaucer's  time. 

Teutonic  Mythology,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Once  weekly. 

German. 

The  instruction  in  German  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Her- 
mann Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature  and 
Language,  assisted  by  Miss  Rose  Chamberlin. 

Hegin-  A  class  for  beginners  in  German,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
Tiers'    will  be  provided,  in  order  that  those  students  whose  matriculation  examina- 

Islass.  tjon  (jj^  not  jnciU(ie  German  may  with  less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowl- 
edge of  it  that  they  most  possess  before  receiving  a  degree.  By  great  diligence 
such  students  may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  admitted, 
should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major  Course  in  German. 

Convevsa-      A  class  for  German  conversation  will  meet,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
Hon  Class,  three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year.     It  may  be  attended  by  any  student 
that  has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  German. 

Major       The  Major  Course  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  is  implied  by  the 
Course,  matriculation  examination  in  this  subject.     Either  the  first  or  second  year  of 
the  Major  Course  may  be  taken  as  a  Minor  Course. 

Fiest  Year. 
{Minor  Course.) 

History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  time  of  Klop- 
stock,  exclusive,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures,  which  are  delivered  in  German,  begin  with  the  account  of  German 
civilisation  found  in  classical  authors,  and  include  Ulfilas,  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
the  fragments  of  heathen  poetry,  the  Heliand,  Otfried,  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  the 
Heldenbuch,  the  time  of  Wolfram,  Gottfried,  Hartmann,  the  Minnesingers  and  Meister- 
singers,  Sebastian  Brandt,  Hans  Sachs,  etc. 

Max  Miiller,  The  German  Classics  (1st  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (1st  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  an  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
is  as  follows:  Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti;  Goethe,  Gotz  v.  Berlichingen,  Iphigenie;  Schiller, 
Don  Carlos,  Braut  v.  Messina.  Gotz  v.  Berlichingen  is  the  private  reading  for  those  that 
elect  the  course  in  Faust  only  ;  Iphigenia  and  Don  Carlos  are  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  lecture  on  literature. 

Second  Year. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  from  Klopstock  inclusive,  to  the  present 

time,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  German  and  will  treat  the  great  classical  authors, 
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as  well  as  the  most  modern  poets  and  novelists ;  they  are  open  as  a  free  elective 
to  all  students  that  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  German. 

Max  Miiller,  The  German  Classics  (2nd  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (2nd  Part),  Schiller,  Lyrics,  selections,  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition,  Miss  Chamberlin,  Once  weekly. 

German  conversation  class,  Miss  Chamberlin,  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading  on  which  an  examination  will  he  held  at  the  end  of  each  se- 
mester, is  as  follows :  Lessing,  Miss  Sara  Sampson ;  Goethe,  Clavigo,  Tasso;  Schiller,  Wal- 
lenstein ;  Scheffel,  Ekkehard;  Chamisso,  Peter  Schlemihl.  Wallenstein  is  to  he  read  in  con- 
nection with  Faust,  Tasso  and  Ekkehard,  with  the  lectures  on  literature. 

Group  :  German  with  any  language. 

Graduate  Course. 

The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered  :  Graduate 

Courses. 

Gothic,  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Middle   High   German  Grammar   and   reading   of  Middle  High  German 

Texts,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

Norse,  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Celtic. 

A  Graduate  Course  in  Celtic  will  be  offered  by  Dr.  Collitz,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  German,  in  the  year  1890-1. 

French. 

The  instruction  in  French  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J. 
Jacques  Stiirzinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
assisted  by  Miss  Rose  Chamberlin  and  Mile.  Boname. 

An  introductory  course,  resembling  the  introductory  course  in  German,  will  Beaintiers 
be  provided  for  the  convenience  of  those  students  who,  in  their  matriculation        Class. 
examination,  omitted  French. 

A  class  for  French  conversation  will  meet  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  three  Conversa- 
times  a  week.  It  may  be  attended  by  any  student  who  has  passed  the  matric-  Hon  Class. 
ulation  examination  in  French. 

The  Major  Course  in  French  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  is  required  Major 
for  the  matriculation  examination  in  that  subject.  Either  the  first  or  second  Course. 
year  can  be  taken  as  a  Minor  Course,  the  two  years  together  forming  a  Major. 

The  lectures  are  delivered  in  French. 

First  Year. 
{Minor  Course.) 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  14th,  15th,  16th  and 

17th  Centuries,  Dr.  Stiirzinger.  Three  times  weekly. 

French  Composition,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  iveekly. 

French  Conversation,  and  Talks  about  Literature,  Mile.  Boname.  Once  weekly. 
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The  lectures  being  delivered  in  French,  the  notes  taken  by  the  students  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  instructor,  and  one  hour  weekly  will  be  devoted  to  grammatical  criticism 
or  needful  instruction  in  style. 

The  private  reading  on  which  an  examination  will  be  held  is  as  follows  :  four  plays  of 
Corneille ;  nine  of  Moliere  ;  six  of  Racine,  and  parts  of  Malherbe,  Regnier,  Pascal,  Boi- 
leau,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyere,  Fenelon. 

Second  Year. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries, 

Dr.  Stiirzinger.  Three  times  weekly. 

French  Composition,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

French  Conversation  and  Talks  about  Literature,  Mile  Boname.    Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading  on  which  an  examination  is  held  is  as  follows ;  Two  plays  of 
Voltaire  and  the  Siecle  of  Louis  XIV. ,  selections  ;  Le  Manage  de  Figaro ;  and  Le  Neveu 
de  Rameau.  Chateaubriand  Atala,  Genie  du  christianisme  (selections) ;  Mme  de  Stael, 
Corinne  (selections),  De  V AUemagne  (2nd  part,  books  1-3);  Beranger,  Selected  Chansons; 
Lamartine,  Selections  from  Meditations,  Harmonies  and  Jocelyn ;  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Poemes  antiques  et  modernes  (Eloa,  LaNeige,  Le  Cor),  Cinq  Mars,  Selections  ;  Victor  Hugo, 
Selections  from  Orientales,  Contemplations  and  IAgende  des  Siicles:  Preface  de  Cromwell. 
Hernani  and  parts  of  Les  Mise'rables :  Alfred  de  Musset,  Selected  Poems  and  Dramas ;  George 
Sand,  La  Marquise,  Xa  Mare  au  Diable,  Le  Marquis  de  Villemer  ;  Merimee,  Colomba;  Bal- 
zac, Le  Pere  Goriot,  Eugenie  Grandet. 

It  will  be  required  of  the  student  to  prepare  French  essays  or  translations,  and  one 
hour  weekly  will  be  devoted  to  grammatical  criticisms  of  these  essays,  or  to  needful  in- 
struction in  grammar  and  style. 

Group  :  French  with  any  language. 

Graduate  Course. 

Graduate       Special  courses  in  Old  French,  and  in  Romance  Philology  and  Romance  Di- 
Courses.     alects,  will  be  given  for  graduate  students.     The  work  will  vary  from  year  to 
year. 


Major 
Course. 


Italian. 

The  instruction  in  Italian  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J. 
Jacques  Stiirzinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

First  Year. 
(Language — Minor  Course.) 
Historical  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language,  terminating  with  reading  of 
Italian  Texts,  Dr.  Stiirzinger.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  comprises  a  philological  introduction  into  the  study  of  Italian,  translation 
of  English  into  Italian,  and  class  exercises  in  pronunciation  and  reading.  Private 
reading  will  be  assigned  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 


Second  Year. 
(Literature.) 

History  of  Italian  Literature,  and  special  study  of  Dante, 
Composition  and  Reading,  Dr.  Stiirzinger. 


Dr.  Stiirzinger. 

Four  times  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 
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The  Private  Reading  in  this  course  will  include  selections  from  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Manzoni,  and  Leopardi. 
Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  be  held  from  time  to  time. 
The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  given  simultaneously. 

Group.     Italian  with  any  language. 

Spanish. 

The  instruction  in  Spanish  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J. 
Jacques  Stiirzinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

First  Year. 
(Language — Minor  Course. ) 
Historical  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  terminating  with  reading  of  Major 
Spanish  Texts,  Dr.  Stiirzinger.  Five  times  weekly.  ^ 

Second  Year. 
(Literature.) 
History  of  Spanish  Literature,  with  reading  of  selections  from  the  most  im- 
portant texts,  Dr.  Sturzinger.  Four  times  weekly. 
Composition  and  Reading,  Dr.  Sturzinger.  Once  weekly. 

The  Private  Reading  in  this  course  will  include  selections  from  Cervantes,  Calderon, 
Moratin,  and  Fernan  Caballero. 
The  courses  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  given  simultaneously. 

Group.     Spanish  with  any  language. 

Philosophy. 

The  course  in  Philosophy,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one 
year,  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  is  educa- 
tional rather  than  technical  in  its  aims.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  assist  the  student  in  co-ordinating  the  knowledge  gained  in 
other  courses  of  study,  and  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  method  and  vocabulary  of  speculative  thought 
to  read  philosophic  books  intelligently. 

The  instruction  in  Logic,  Ps}rchology  and  history  of  Philoso- 
phy is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Paul  Shorey.  It  is  a  consecutive 
course  of  instruction,  and  extends  over  three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year.  President  Rhoads  lectures  once  weekly  on 
Christian  Ethics,  and  J.  Rendel  Harris,  non-resident  lecturer, 
lectures  once  weekly  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study. 

Although  as  yet  only  a  minor  course  in  Philosophy  has  been 
organised,  Dr.  Shorey  will  direct  the  Philosophical  reading  of 
graduate  students  who  may  wish  to  take  philosophy  as  one  of 
the  secondary  subjects  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 
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Required      Lectures  on  Logic,  Psychology  and  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Dr.  Shorey. 
Course.  Three  times  weekly. 

The  elementary  instruction  in  Logic  and  Psychology  will  be  based  upon  the  text- 
books of  Jevons  and  Sully,  which  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  to  bring  out  the  his- 
toric and  literary  associations  of  the  subject-matter.  In  the  history  of  Philosophy  the 
chief  stress  will  be  laid  upon  Bacon,  Descartes  and  Locke,  but  the  lectures  will  present 
a  brief  summary  of  the  general  history  of  speculative  thought  in  Western  Europe,  with 
copious  definite  references  for  students  who  care  to  investigate  special  points.  Com- 
paratively little  attention  will  be  given  to  the  post-Kantian  metaphysics  of  Germany. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics,  President  Rhoads.  Once  weekly. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  lectures  will  treat  of  the  theory  of  ethics,  includ- 
ing an  examination  of  the  elements  of  man's  personality  as  a  moral  being.  The  works 
of  Porter,  Calderwood,  Janet,  Martineau  and  others  are  referred  to,  and  portions  as- 
signed to  be  read  by  the  class.  The  applications  of  moral  principles  to  duty  are  next 
considered,  especially  in  the  light  of  Christian  ethics.  Wayland,  Dymond,  Dorner  and 
other  writers  that  have  treated  particularly  of  duties  are  used  as  books  of  reference. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  a  brief  review  is  given  of  the  chief  ethical  systems,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  recent. 

Lectures  on  Biblical  History,  Mr.  J.  Rendel  Harris.    ■  Once  weekly. 

History. 

The  instruction  in  history  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  M. 
Andrews,  Associate  in  History. 

The  object  of  the  courses  in  history  is  three-fold.  Primarily, 
history  is  taught  for  its  own  sake  as  a  record  of  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  secondarily  as  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  the  study  of  political  institutions,  and  finally  as  a  framework 
for  other  forms  of  research — linguistic,  religious  or  archasologi- 
cal.  The  course  is  planned  to  develop  in  the  students  a  readier 
historical  imagination,  a  critical  sense  and  a  consciousness  of 
historical  growth,  rather  than  to  give  them  a  mere  outline  of 
general  history.  The  instruction  consists  entirely  of  lectures  ; 
references  are  given  for  private  reading;  attention  is  paid  to 
physical  geography,  and  map-work  is  required ;  a  part  of  every 
hour  is  devoted  to  questioning  and  discussion. 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Ma/ior       Ancient  History  to  the  Rise  of  Macedon,  Dr.  Andrews.  Five  times  weekly , 

Course,  The  institutions  and  civilisation  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Palestine,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Phoe- 
nicia and  Persia,  are  briefly  outlined,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  relations  of  early 
Greece  to  the  East,  what  she  owed  to  Oriental  influence,  and  the  meaning  and  impor- 
tance of  Grecian  politics,  art,  letters  and  philosophy,  as  contrasted  with  Oriental  civi- 
lisation. 

2nd  Semester. 

Ancient  History  from  the  beginning  of  Rome  to  the  later  days  of  the  Em- 
pire, Dr.  Andrews.  Five  times  weekly. 
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This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  last.  In  general,  the  aim  is  to  trace  the  expan- 
sion of  the  early  Roman  community,  and  in  the  connection,  Livy's  narrative  is  briefly 
examined  ;  the  growth  of  custom  into  law  and  its  later  modification  ;  the  equalisation 
of  the  Orders;  the  struggle  with  Carthage ;  the  agrarian  troubles;  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republic  and  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Empire.  In  their  proper  place  will  be 
taken  up  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Macedonian  Empire,  its  relations  with 
Rome,  and  the  important  character  of  the  Achaean  and  iEtolian  leagues  in  the  final 
struggle  of  Greece  with  Rome. 

Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

The  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe  to  the  Period  of  the   Renaissance.     Dr. 

Andrews.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  may  be  taken  independently  as  the  required  year  in  Modern  History  ;  it 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  year.  The  design  is  to 
trace  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  rise  of  new  Nationalities  ;  the  growth  of  Frankish  power ; 
the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great ;  the  gradual  nationalisation  of  France  and  Germany  ; 
the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Church  ;  the  Feudal  System,  and  the  rise  of  French 
monarchy ;  the  rapid  extension  of  Mohammedanism  and  its  points  of  contact  with 
Europe ;  the  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  the  scope  and 
results  of  the  crusading  movement. 

2nd  Semester. 

From  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Dr.  An- 
drews. Five  times  weekly. 

The  lectures  trace  the  growth  of  the  Humanities  and  the  phases  of  religious  change, 
the  broadening  of  knowledge  in  letters,  geography  and  science  ;  the  extension  of  com- 
merce and  the  struggle  for  privileges  and  constitutional  liberty  ;  the  weakening  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  failure  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  the  spirit  of  Reformation  and  the 
counter  measures  ;  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  ;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  the  territorial 
expansion  of  France  and  the  rise  of  French  absolutism.  The  course  is  planned  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  political,  social  and  economic  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Group :  History  and  Political  Science. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Two  courses  are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  History  in  addition  to  direc-  Graduate 
tion  in  private  reading  and  original  research.  Courses. 

I.  Historical  Definition,  Method  and  Criticism,  Dr.  Andrews.  One  hour  weekly. 

The  character  of  this  course  is  that  of  an  informal  lecture  and  discussion.  The  treat- 
ment is,  therefore,  rather  suggestive  than  exhaustive.  The  topics  discussed  are  the 
definitions,  divisions  and  limits  of  History;  the  different  classes  of  historical  writing; 
the  relation  of  History  to  other  sciences  ;  the  sources  of  History,  direct  and  indirect 
and  the  methods  employed  in  treating  such  sources;  historical  criticism,  including  the 
different  kinds  of  evidence,  and  their  treatment,  argument,  critical  analysis,  the  induc- 
tive process,  aids  to  evidence,  geography,  chionology.etc. 

II.  History  of  the  Roman  Law,  Dr.  Andrews.  One  hour  weekly. 

Law  is  studied  from  a  historical  rather  than  from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view.  The 
object  is  rather  to  observe  the  steps  by  which  custom  and  rules  of  conduct  took  on  legal 
form  ;  to  examine  the  character  of  the  early  family  law  and  its  extension  beyond  the 
family  ;  the  nature  of  the  early  constitution  of  Rome;  the  Servian  reforms;  the  Twelve 
Tables  ;  the  ancient  forms  of  procedure  ;  the  struggle  between  the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians, and  their  gradual  equalization  ;  the  effects  of  the  struggle  upon  the  law  ;  the 
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Praetorian  legislation,  the  Jus  gentium,  Jus  naturale,  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy, and  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  period  of  the  great  lawyers  and  the  attempts  at 
codification ;  final  codification  by  Justinian  and  the  later  influence  through  the  bar- 
barian tribes,  the  Church  and  the  universities.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  indispensable 
for  this  work. 

An  additional  course  in  English  or  American  constitutional  history  is  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Andrews  for  the  next  year;  this  may  be  taken  either  as  a  post- 
major  by  the  undergraduate  students  in  History  or  as  a  regular  graduate  study 
by  those  that  have  already  received  their  first  degree. 

Political  Science. 

The  instruction  in  Political  Science  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Associate  in  Political  Science. 

The  objects  of  the  courses  in  political  science  are,  first,  to 
cultivate  a  scientific  habit  of  thought  in  regard  to  all  social 
phenomena  whatsoever;  and  secondly,  to  lay  a  basis  of  sound 
knowledge  for  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  for 
original  work  or  professional  studies  in  economics,  law,  admin- 
istration or  philosophical  sociology.  To  this  end  instruction  is 
offered  in  Political  Economy  and  Economic  History;  in  the 
Evolution  of  Political  Institutions  ;  in  Public  Law  and  Admin- 
istration, and  in  Modern  Theories  of  Sociology.  Minor,  major 
and  post-major  and  graduate  courses  are  given  each  year.  The 
major  and  post-major  courses  are  combined,  the  major  lectures 
of  any  year  being  different  in  subject  and  treatment  from  those 
of  the  year  before,  so  permitting  students  that  desire  it  to  take 
post-major  work  by  following  the  major  course  for  two  succes- 
sive years.  The  lectures  are  constantly  accompanied  by  class 
work,  and  by  seminary  exercises.  Private  reading  is  assigned, 
with  the  aim  of  developing  independent  thinking  and  research. 

Major  First  Year. 

Course.  (Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Three  times  weekly. 

This  is  a  fundamental  course,  including  a  drill  in  the  principles  of  the  classical  Eng- 
lish Political  Economy  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  further  study. 

Political  Institutions,  Mr.  Giddings.  Twice  weekly. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  political  institutions  of  every  description,  the 
world  over,  have  been  evolved  from  a  few  primary  forms.  Their  development  is  traced 
from  simple  beginnings  in  tribal  society  through  various  transformations,  monarchical, 
oligarchical  and  democratic,  to  their  complicated  forms  in  modern  nations. 

2nd  Semester. 

Economic  History,  Mr.  Giddings.  Three  times  weekly. 

This  course  begins  with  the  manorial  community  of  the  middle  ages,  follows  the 
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growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  analyses  the  industrial  revolution,  1760-1846,  and 
reviews  the  economic  developments  of  recent  times. 

Public  Law,  Mr.  Giddings.  Twice  weekly. 

The  theory  of  legal  rights  and  duties  is  presented,  important  definitions  are  given, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  Continental,  English  and  American  constitutional 
law  are  studied. 

Second  Year,  1889-90. 
( The  lectures  of  this  course  are  given  in  alternate  years.) 
1st  Semester. 

History  of  Political  Economy.  Three  times  weekly. 

Political  Theories,  Mr.  Giddings.  Twice  weekly. 

The  leading  political  theories  from  Aristotle  to  Hegel,  Mill  and  Spencer  are  critically 
reviewed. 

2nd  Semester. 

Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Three  times  weekly. 

The  special  subjects  taken  up  in  this  course  are,  the  Labor  Question,  the  Land  Ques- 
tion, and  Socialism. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Mr.  Giddings.  Twice  weekly. 

American,  English  and  Continental  methods  are  compared.  Individual  work  is 
assigned. 

Second  Year,  1890-91. 

(The  lectures  of  this  course  are  given  in  alternate  years.) 
1st  Semester. 

Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Three  times  weekly. 

The  special  subjects  are,  Money,  Bimetallism,  and  the  Tariff  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Administration,  Mr.  Giddings.  Twiceweekly. 

This  course  defines  the  nature  and  province  of  administration,  and  deals  especially 
with  the  civil  service  and  with  local  and  municipal  governments  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

2nd  Semester. 

Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Three  times  weekly. 

The  subjects  are,  Public  Debts,  Taxation,  and  Municipal  Economy. 

Parliamentary  and  Congressional  Government,  Mr.  Giddings.      Twiceweekly. 

Group:  Political  Science  and  History. 

Graduate  Courses. 
Two  Graduate  Courses  are  given  eaeh  year.  (JoilVSeS* 

Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  One  hour  weekly  through  the  year. 

This  is  a  course  of  advanced  theory  and  method,  designed  specially  for  Fellows  and 
graduate  students  who  look  forward  to  original  work  or  teaching,  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  theoretical  work  of  the  Austrian  economists.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  indispensable  for  this  course. 

Modern  Theories  of  Sociology,  Mr.  Giddings.      One  hour  weekly  through  the  year. 

The  lectures  on  Sociology  are  intended  to  accomplish  three  things,  namely  ;  (1)  to  pro- 
voke thought  on  the  question  whether  a  philosophical  science  of  society  as  an  organic 
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whole  is  possible;  (2)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  what  has  been  done  already  toward 
the  construction  of  such  a  science  ;  (3)  to  apply  sociological  conceptions  and  methods 
to  a  few  chosen  sociological  problems.  Fellows  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  do 
advanced  work  in  this  course  must  have,  besides  their  equipment  in  history  and  politi- 
cal economy,  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  some 
acquaintance  with  modern  biology  and  empirical  psychology.  The  articles  on  biology 
and  psychology  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Galton's  "Natural  Inheritance,"  and 
Richmond  M.  Smith's  "Statistics  and  Economics"  are  suggested  for  preliminary  read- 
ing.   A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  requisite. 

Mathematics. 

The  instruction  in  Mathematics  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Charlotte  A.  Scott,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
Mr.  James  Harkness,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

The  Major  Course  is  a  course  in  pure  mathematics,  and  in 
the  two  years  the  students  will  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  principal  pure  mathematical  subjects.  It  is  not  proposed 
in  this  course  to  give  much  study  to  the  applications  of  mathe- 
matics, but  some  opportunity  for  this  will  be  afforded  by  the 
course  of  lectures  on  dynamics,  and  by  an  alternative  course  in 
the  final  semester.  The  subjects  in  this  alternative  course  will 
be  arranged  by  the  instructor  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of 
students  intending  to  take  the  graduate  course.  The  points  of 
contact  of  mathematics  with  other  branches  of  mental  and 
physical  science  will  be  indicated  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  course,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  nature  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  and  to  the 'true  relation  and  mutual  depen- 
dence of  mathematics  and  physics,  in  order  that  students  may 
obtain  just  ideas  of  the  scope  and  province  of  mathematics. 
The  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  mathematics  in  the 
second  year  is  intended  to  give  an  outline  of  the  development 
of  the  subject  from  its  beginning  to  1700  A. D. 

Prepar-      A  Preparatory  Course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one  semester  is  de- 
tit  ory    signed  for  students  entering  the  college  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  those 
mathematical  subjects  that  are  optional  in  the  entrance  examination ;  the  lec- 
tures will  be  adapted  each  year  to  the  requirements  of  students  taking  the 
course ;  they  will,  generally  speaking,  include  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

Major  FIEST  YEAE- 

Course.  (Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Algebra,  advanced  Trigonometry,  and  Theory  of  Ecpjations,  (a)  Mr.  Hark- 
ness.  Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  and  Modern  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions,  (b)  Dr.  Scott. 

Twice  weekly. 
Geometrical  Conies  and  Newton,  (c)  Dr.  Scott.  Once  weekly. 
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2nd  Semester. 

Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  (d)  Mr.  Harkness. 

Twice  weekly. 
Analytical  and  Modern  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions,  (e)  Dr.  Scott. 

Twice  weekly. 
Newton  and  Elementary  Dynamics,  (/)  Mr.  Harkness.  Once  weekly. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  (g)  Mr.  Harkness.  Twice  weekly. 

Analytical  and  Modern  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions,  (h)  Dr.  Scott. 

Three  times  weekly. 
2nd  Semester. 

Differential  Equations  and  Elements  of  Finite  Differences,  (i)  Mr.  Harkness. 

Twice  weekly. 
Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  Dr.  Scott;  or,  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, (j  )  Mr.  Harkness.  Twice  weekly. 
History  of  Mathematics,  (k)  Dr.  Scott.  Once  weekly. 
Seminary  (throughout  the  course).                                                         Twice  weekly. 

The  work  for  either  year  may  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  two  consecutive 
years.    The  division  must  be  made  as  follows  : 

The  Free  Elective  course  in  Mathematics  (one  year  and  a  half)  consists  of  the  first 
year's  work  (divided,  if  desired),  with  (g),  and  {h)  or  (i)  and  {k)  of  the  second  year's 
work.  With  the  approval  of  the  instructor  (k)  may  be  substituted  for  an  equivalent 
part  of  (K). 


\si  Half  (1st  Semester  (a). 


First  Year's  Work, \  J  \2d  Semester  (b). 

f  1st  Semester  (c)  < 

■  2d  Semester  (d)  and  (/). 


~  ,   „  ,,flst  Semester  (c)  and  (e). 
2d  Half  1 5 

1st  Halfilsi  Semester  til- 
Second  Year's  Work, \  Ud  Semester  {i)  [and  (k\}. 

(1st  Semester  (h). 

-  2d  Semester  (j )  [and  (k)]. 


o  j  xj  ir  ilst  Semester  (ft). 
2d  Half  \  c 


Group :  Mathematics  with  Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek 
or  Latin. 

Graduate  Coueses. 

The  lectures  in   the  Graduate  Course  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year;  so  Graduate 
that,  while  each  year  will  be  complete  in   itself,  a  graduate  may,  if  she  wish,   Courses. 
attend  for  more  than  two  consecutive  semesters.     This  course  will  be  open  in 
part  as  a  Free  Elective  to  students  that  have  completed  the  Major  Course  in 
Mathematics,  with  special  permission  from  the  instructor. 

Modern  Algebra,  Dr.  Scott.   First  semester,  twice;  second  semester,  three  times  weekly. 
Theory  of  Functions,  Mr.  Harkness.  First  semester,  three  times  weekly. 

Theory  of  Functions,  Mr.  Harkness.  Second  semester,  twice  weekly. 

Courses  of  lectures  in  these  subjects,  in  Modern  Geometry,  Theory  of  Num- 
bers, History  of  Mathematics,  etc.,  and  seminary  work  will  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  graduate  students  taking  the  course. 
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Physics.  „ 

The  instruction  in  Physics  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Perkins,  Associate  in  Physics: 

The  course  extends  through  two  years,  but  in  the  first  year 
an  elementary  treatment  of  all  the  subjects  is  given,  making  a 
course  complete  in  itself.  Lodge's  Mechanics  and  Thompson's 
Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester, 
instruction  is  wholly  by  lectures. 

For  the  first  year's  course  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
trigonometry  is  required.  No  knowledge  of  physics  is  pre- 
supposed. 

In  the  second  year  use  is  made  of  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  The  lecture  courses  (6),  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  mathe- 
matical minor  course  will  cover  the  required  ground.  These 
courses  will,  if  desired,  be  given  in  the  second  semester,  thus 
making  with  the  required  mathematics  of  the  first  semester  a 
total  of  five  hours  throughout  the  year.  Students  not  wishing 
to  elect  mathematics  with  physics  as  a  group,  can  count  this 
half-year's  work  as  their  half-year  of  "  Free  Elective." 

Major  ^ST  YEAR- 

Course.  (Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Mechanics  and  Electricity,  Dr.  Perkins.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Three  hours  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Sound,  Heat  and  Light,  Dr.  Perkins.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Three  hours  weekly. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the  methods  of  accurate  meas- 
urement of  the  simple  quantities,  length,  time  and  weight,  and  in  the  laws  governing 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies. 

Later,  they  make  determinations  of  electrical  quantities,  potential,  resistance,  capac- 
ity, etc. ;  and  problems  in  heat,  sound  and  light  are  studied  and  discussed. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  familiarise  the  students  with  the  instruments  and  methods 
used  in  physical  measurements,  with  special  reference  to  the  quantitative  laws  upon 
which  the  science  is  based.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
the  apparatus  is  all  of  the  most  modern  design. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Theory  of  Errors,  Mechanics  and  Electricity.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Four  hours  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Elementary  Thermodynamics,  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics. 

Five  times  weekly. 
Laboratory  work.  Four  hours  weekly. 
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The  lectures  on  Mechanics  deal  especially  with  the  more  important  applications  to 
physical  problems.  Those  on  Heat  and  Light  consist  of  an  extension  of  the  treatment 
of  the  first  year,  and  an  endeavor  is  made  to  bring  the  students  in  contact  with  the  work 
of  original  investigators. 

In  the  laboratory  work  of  the  second  year,  more  attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  of 
measurement  than  in  the  first  year,  and  the  special  problems  assigned  are  adapted  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  the  individual  students.  Special  study 
is  made  of  the  sources  and  amount  of  the  errors  involved  in  the  different  operations. 

Whenever  possible,  students  will  be  directed  to  points  of  investigation  left  untouched 
by  previous  experimenters,  or  to  the  study  of  new  methods  of  experiment  and  research. 

Gh-oup:  Physics  with  Mathematics;  Physics  with  Chemistry; 
or  Physics  with  Biology. 

Chemistry. 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Keiser,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Instruction  in  Chemistry  for  undergraduates  is  given  by 
means  of  lectures,  examinations  and  laboratory  practice.  This 
course  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  consists  of  five 
lectures  and  a  minimum  of  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly 
during  both  years.  Stated  briefly,  the  main  purpose  of  the  in- 
struction in  this  department  is  to  impart  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic knowledge  of  chemical  phenomena  ;  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  relations  between  the  theories  and  the  facts  of  the  science; 
to  train  students  to  be  accurate  and  skilful  observers,  familiar 
with  all  of  the  more  important  methods  and  instruments  of  in- 
vestigation, and  above  all  to  encourage  them  in  independent 
thought  and  research. 

FIRST  YEAE'  Major 

(Minor  Course.)  Course. 

1st  Semester. 

Introduction  to  General  Chemistry  (Lectures),  Dr.  Keiser.      Five  times  weekly. 
Laboratory  work.  Six  hours-weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  semester  are  a  general  introduction  to  chemistry.  The  more 
important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  are  considered,  and  a  thor- 
ough study  is  made  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  general  laws  of  chemical  action  are 
based.    The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lecture  table  experiments. 

The  laboratory  is  open  for  the  first  year's  students  six  hours  weekly.  The  laboratory 
work  begins  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  manipulation,  and  in  the  more  frequently  oc- 
curring chemical  operations.  The  students  are  taught  the  use  of  accurate  measur- 
ing and  weighing  apparatus,  and  made  familiar  with  the  calculations  employed  in 
quantitative  work.  Analysis  is  taught  only  incidentally,  and  not  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  science.  While  studying  the  more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and 
their  compounds,  considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  quantitative 
relations  of  the  substances  with  which  the  students  work. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Chemistry  (Lectures),  Dr.  Keiser.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly_ 
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The  lectures  and  exercises  during  the  second  semester  are  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  first  semester.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  characters  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  the  principles  of  classification  are  explained.  The  laboratory  work  con- 
sists of  a  systematic  study  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of  the  more  important 
elements  and  compounds,  and  of  a  repetition  of  the  more  instructive  experiments  that 
have  been  previously  performed  in  the  lecture  room. 

Second  Year. 
1  si  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Analytical  and  Physical  Chemistry,  Dr.  Keiser. 

Five  times  weekly. 
Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  portion  of  the  semester  of  the  second  year's  course  are  upon 
the  methods  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  Processes  for  the  detection,  separation  and  esti- 
mation of  elements  are  considered.  These  are  followed  by  lectures  upon  Stoichiometry 
and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

The  laboratory  work  is  upon  the  subjects  considered  in  the  lectures  ;  great  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  a  mere  mechanical  use  of  analytical  tables,  the  student  being  encour- 
aged to  devise  analytical  methods  without  aid,  using  only  the  knowledge  that  she 
actually  possesses. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Carbon  Compounds,  Dr.  Keiser.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

The  subject  of  the  lectures  during  the  second  semester  is  the  chemistry  of  the  hydro- 
carbons and  their  derivatives.  Typical  organic  compounds  are  studied  in  detail,  the 
general  relations  existing  between  classes  of  compounds,  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
transforming  one  class  into  another,  are  discussed.  In  these  lectures  the  experimental 
processes  and  the  reasoning  employed  in  determining  constitutional  or  structural  for- 
mulas are  considered,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  trace  out  the  influence  which  organic 
investigations  have  had  in  developing  the  general  theories  of  the  science,  and  in  en- 
larging our  conceptions  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  The  laboratory  work 
is  continued  as  in  the  first  semester,  the  greater  portion  of  the  course  being  devoted  to 
Analytical  Chemistry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  semester,  some  of  the  typical  carbon 
compounds  are  prepared  and  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Group  :  Chemistry  with  Biology  ;  or  Chemistry  with  Physics. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Graduate  Opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  are  provided  for  graduate 
(Jourses,  students  that  have  already  such  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  would  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  two  years  of  work  laid  down  for  undergraduates,  and  for  others 
who,  although  not  graduates,  are  competent  to  follow  the  advanced  courses 
profitably.  The  advanced  work  will  consist  of  exercises  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  chemical  methods  and  operations,  and 
of  difficult  and  typical  preparations;  the  students  will  make  researches  on  as- 
signed topics.  Advanced  students  will  be  required  to  become  familiar  with  the 
literature  bearing  on  their  practical  work.  A  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man will  therefore  be  necessary.  There  will  also  be  lectures  from  time  to 
time  upon  selected  topics,  and  upon  the  more  recent  researches  in  organic  and 
inorganic  chemistry. 
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Biology. 

The  instruction  in  Biology  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ed- 
mund B.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Biology,  and  Dr.  Frederic  S.  Lee, 
Associate  in  Physiology  and  Histology. 

The  course  in  Biology  may  extend  through  one,  two  or  three 
years,  and  is  equivalent  throughout  to  five  hours  of  lectures  and 
other  class  exercises  and  six  hours'  laboratory  practice  a  week. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  (minor  course)  forms  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  through  a  broad,  comparative  study  of 
living  things  (General  Biology).  In  the  second  year  (major 
course)  the  foundation  of  a  special  knowledge  of  animal  mor- 
phology and  physiology  is  laid.  The  third  year's  work  Cpost- 
major),  which  is  offered  only  to  students  of  marked  aptitude, 
is  devoted  to  advanced  courses  in  special  topics,  to  the  study  of 
current  biological  literature  and  to  the  practical  investigation 
of  special  problems.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  is  very  desirable  for  students  entering  any 
course  in  Biology. 

First  Yeae. 
(Minor  Course.) 
Lectures  on  General  Biology. 

Course  A,  Dr.  Wilson.  Three  times  weekly _ 

Course  B,  Dr.  Lee.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  clear  conceptions  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  vital  structure  and  action,  the  outlines  of  general  classification,  and  the 
relations  of  the  biological  sciences  to  one  another,  and  to  other  branches  of  science. 
The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  enable  the  student,  as  far  as  possible,  to  examine 
for  herself  the  facts  discussed  in  the  lectures,  to  encourage  the  habit  of  exact  observa- 
tion, to  train  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  practical 
-work. 

The  general  subject  is  treated  in  two  parallel  courses  (A  and  B),  which  supplement 
each  other  and  must  be  taken  together.  Course  A  deals  especially  with  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  the  relations  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  more  general  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence. Course  B  is  devoted  more  largely  to  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  with  especial 
reference  to  physiology. 

The  work  is  designed  not  simply  to  teach  the  elements  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  as 
commonly  understood,  but  beyond  this  to  consider  plants  and  animals  with  constant 
reference  to  one  another,  both  in  their  structure  and  in  their  mode  of  action.  Stress  is 
therefore  laid  on  the  essential  facts  of  comparative  morphology  and  physiology  (General 
Biology)  as  illustrated  by  the  thorough  study  of  a  few  types,  rather  than  on  the  minutiae 
of  classification.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  subsequent 
special  work  in  Zoology,  Botany  and  Physiology. 

This  necessarily  involves  an  accurate  study  of  vital  phenomena  in  detail,  which 
alone  can  form  the  groundwork  of  any  real  discipline  in  the  science.  The  student  is, 
however,  led  as  far  as  possible  to  regard  facts  as  illustrations  of  more  general  biological 
truths,  and  to  estimate  the  importance  of  these  truths  beyond  the  immediate  field  of 
the  specialist. 
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In  the  first  semester  the  student  examines  a  number  of  animals  and  plants,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  natural  and  progressive  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of 
Biology.  After  certain  general  preliminary  studies  on  familiar  and  highly  organised 
forms,  the  student  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  unicellular  organisms,  and  from 
them  proceeds  gradually  to  the  complex  conditions  of  structure  and  function  found  in 
higher  plants  and  animals.  In  the  second  semester  attention  is  given  mainly  to  the 
biology  of  the  higher  animals.  The  course  ends  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  em- 
bryology of  the  chick. 

In  the  course  of  the  general  work  of  the  year  attention  is  given  to  Elementary  Human 
Physiology,  and  to  Elementary  Botany  and  Plant  Analysis  ;  this  work  varies  somewhat 
in  character  and  extent,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

General  Zoology,  Dr  Wilson.  Three  times  weekly. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrata,  Dr.  Lee.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

These  courses  extend  the  work  of  the  first  year  so  as  to  include  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life.  The  course  in  General  Zoology  comprises  a 
systematic  presentation  of  the  more  important  facts  of  general  morphology,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  relationships  and  classification  of  animals.  The  course  in 
Comparative  Anatomy  is  devoted  to  the  morphology  of  vertebrates,  and  is  designed  to 
serve  in  part  as  a  study  of  vertebrate  homologies,  in  part  as  a  preparation  for  the  sub- 
sequent study  of  Animal  Physiology  and  Histology.  In  the  laboratory  thorough  dissec- 
tions are  made  of  typical  forms,  illustrating  the  leading  groups  of  animals,  and  suffi- 
cient work  is  required  in  systematic  zoology  to  teach  the  student  how  to  uame  and 
classify  animals,  and  to  learn  the  relations  between  species,  genera,  and  the  higher 
groups.  Students  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  medicine  are  recommended  to  devote 
especial  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  higher  vertebrates  and  to  human  and  comparative 
osteology. 

2nd  Semester. 

Advanced  Physiology  and  Histology,  Dr.  Lee.  rferee  times  weeldy_ 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

A  knowledge  of  scientific  physiology  is  here  conveyed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the 
microscopic  structure  and  the  mode  of  working  of  the  higher  animal  organism.  The 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  Hygiene,  Medicine,  and  Psychology  is  indicated. 

The  chief  organs  and  tissues  of  the  vertebrate  body  are  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  much  practice  in  the  preparation  of  histological  specimens  is  obtained.  The 
laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  stock  of  physiological  apparatus,. and  the  fundamental 
facts  of  physiology  and  the  methods  of  physiological  inquiry  are  learned  by  means  of 
demonstrations  and  experiments  by  the  students. 

Advanced  Biology,  Dr.  Wilson.  Twice  weeMy 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  theoretical 
general  biology.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  biological  dis- 
covery, with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  the  more  important  generalisa- 
tions and  theories  of  the  science.  The  latter  part  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  with  discussions  of  the  broader  philosophical 
problems  of  biology,  such  as  heredity,  variation,  adaptation,  animal  metamorphoses 
and  kindred  topics.  These  lectures  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  are  intended 
to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive  in  character. 

Group:  Biology  with  Chemistry;  Biology  with  Physics. 
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Graduate  Courses. 


To  students  that  have  completed  a  major  course  in  Biology  or  that  have  Graduate 
done  an  equivalent  amount  of  work,  advanced  courses  are  offered  in  Conipara-  Courses. 
tive  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Embryology.  These  courses  consist  in  part  of 
lectures  and  recitations,  but  mainly  of  practical  instruction  in  the  laboratory, 
supplemented  by  courses  of  reading.  Special  topics  may  be  selected  according 
to  the  wish  or  abilities  of  the  student,  and  pursued  with  direct  reference  to 
original  research.  In  such  study  students  are  required  to  familiarise  them- 
selves with  the  literature  of  the  subject;  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
is  therefore  indispensable. 

Physical  Culture. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Carolyn 
C.  Ladd,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  of  a  practicing  physi- 
cian, who  visits  the  college  every  week,  and  can  then  be  con- 
sulted by  all  the  students  free  of  charge. 

The  gymnasium  (see  page  52)  is  open  for  the  use  of  students 
from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily.  Before  admission  to  the  gymnasium 
each  student  must  be  examined  by  the  Director  with  reference 
to  physical  development,  strength  of  heart  and  lungs,  and 
hereditary  tendencies.  The  exercises  prescribed  will  be  strictly 
individual,  varying  according  to  the  physical  development  of 
the  student ;  their  effect  will  be  tested  by  half-yearly  examina- 
tions, and  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  prevent  any  over-exer- 
tion. 

Opportunities  for  Public  Worship. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  Founder  that  the  college  should  be 
pervaded  by  a  simple  and  practical  Christianity,  and  an  en- 
deavor will  be  made  to  promote  this  end. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  there  are  churches  of  various 
denominations.  Conveyances  are  supplied  to  enable  students 
to  attend  the  more  distant  places  of  worship,  including  the 
Friends'  Meeting.  There  will  be  daily  morning  worship  in  the 
college. 
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COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Station ;  the  neighboring  country  is  agreeable 
and  very  healthful,  and  towards  the  west  there  is  a  fine  prospect 
of  hills.  The  college  grounds  cover  forty  acres,  and  include 
planted  lawns  and  tennis  courts ;  they  are  surrounded  by 
private  villas. 

Taylor  Hall  (named  after  the  founder),  a  large  building  of 
Port  Deposit  stone,  contains  the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories, 
and  the  offices  of  administration.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  transfer  the  scientific  departments  of  the  College  to  a 
new  building.  Taylor  Hall  will  soon  be  entirely  occupied  by 
the  library  and  by  the  remaining  departments ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested to  all  persons  who  wish  to  bestow  gifts  on  the  College,  to 
contribute  to  the  $70,000  needed  for  the  new  building. 

Around  Taylor  Hall  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  erect 
halls  for  the  accommodation  of  students ;  descriptions  of  Merion 
Hall  and  of  Radnor  Hall  are  annexed  to  the  present  Program. 
Denbigh  Hall,  a  third  hall  of  residence,  will  be  ready  for  occupa- 
tion in  the  autumn  of  1890. 

The  Gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  yet  provided 
for  women.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  with 
a  running  or  walking  track  for  use  in  rainy  weather ;  a  room  for 
the  Director,  to  which  is  attached  another  for  the  examina- 
tion and  record  of  the  physical  development  of  the  students, 
and  bathrooms  for  use  after  exercise.  It  is  open  to  the  students 
at  all  times.  This  gymnasium  has  been  built  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  Dr.  Sargent ;  it  is  furnished  with  his  com- 
plete apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Physician  who 
has  completed  his  course  of  instruction. 

Near  the  college  is  a  Telegraph  Office,  Adams'  Express  Office, 
and  United  States  Money  Order  Office.  There  are  good  roads  in 
every  direction.  Riding  horses  and  phaetons  may  be  kept  in  a 
livery  stable  near  the  college,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month. 


Bryn  Mawr  ColtJjE 

June,  1890. 

The  Trustees  have  made  the  following  :  1 
appointments : 
r„  4  hi  es  Cotton  Blacksheab,  Ph.D.,  instructor  . 

CHABLE»CorTO.  ^  J 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Blackshe     » 
ment  of  chemistry  to  offer  rn  1890-91  the  c 
both  of  the  first  and  second  year,  as  announ 
48  of  the  Program  for  1890.    Hitherto  the, 
given  in  alternate  years. 

Mabel  Pabkek  Claek,  A.  M,  Reader  in  English. 
A  B   Bryn  Mawr  College  1889;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  U\ 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890.  r 

Thomas   McCabe,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Romance  U^ 
Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Language,  in  1891-^ 

Modern  Languages.  Indiana  unnersny, 


onal  academic 
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ble  the  depart- 
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liege,  1889-90  ;  A.M., 
!■  for  1890-91,  and 


at  the  University  of 
Fellow  in  Romance 
Hopkins  University, 
iss-s-wj ;  Professor  of 


Biblical  Study. 

_Gk>B8TA.  Barton,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Biblical  Study  and  , 

A.B.,  Haverford  College,  18S2 ;  A.M.,  Haverford  College,  1S85;  A 
sity,  1890. 

In  1891-92  the  instruction  in  Biblical  Study  \\ 
-direction  of-George  A.  Barton,  A.M.  This  inst 
elude  courses  upon  the  origin  and  literary  charac 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  unfolding  of  religious  truth 
will  be,  also,  elective  courses  in  New  Testament 
graduate  students,  courses  may  be  added  in  He 
of  the  Semitic  languages. 

Required  Course. 

I.  Lectures  on  the  origin  and  contents  of  the  books  of  t 

Elective  Courses. 

II.  The  History  of  Israel  from  the  Judges  to  the  fall  . 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  Apostolic  teaching. 

III.  New  Testament  Greek. 

This  course  will  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek.  I 
guLstic  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Greek,  and  be  accompai 
text. 

IV.  Hebrew  Grammar  and  reading  of  Texts. 


Semitic  Languages. 
M.,  Harvard  Univer- 

11  be  under  the 
taction  will  in- 
ter of  the  books 
in  them.  There 
Greek;  and,  for 
brew  and  some 
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Graduate  Courses. 
Two  alternate  courses  will  be  oflered  to  graduate  studen 
will  be  offered  in  any  year. 

I.  History  and  growth  of  Religious  Ideas  in  Israel,  incl 
New  Testament  Religious  Ideas. 

II.  Assyrian  or  Aramaic  (including  Syriae  and  Biblica 


Once  weekly. 


Jerusalem,  with  a 
Three  hours  weekly. 


will  treat  of  the  liu- 

ied  by  a  study  of  the 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Two  hours  weekly. 


s,  one  only  of  which 
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Two  hours  weekly. 
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DENBIC 

Denbigh  Hall  is  the  third  hall  of  residence,  and  it  is  expected  it  wil 
sixty  students.  It  contains  (a)  three  sets  of  two  rooms,  each  set  to  be  occu 
and  a  study  ;  (c)  nine  sets  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  more  commodior 
(/)  thirteen  single  rooms  somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding  rooms  ;  and 
rooms  there  is  an  open  fire  place  ;  there  will  be  provided  for  each  studeij 
will  be  carpeted  and  completely  furnished.  The  building  will  be  lighted  bj 
have  a  carefully  planned  system  of  ventilation.  Board  will  be  charged  at  tl 
The  tariff  for  rooms  for  each  student,  exclusive  of  board  will  be,  for  roo 
room  (d),  $175  a  year  ;  for  rooms  (e),  $150  a  year  ;  for  rooms  (/),  $125  a  year 
rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

The  above-mentioned  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnishing,  service 
For  washing,  including  towels,  an  annual  charge  of  $18  a  year  is  made  to 
them  to  a  dozen  pieces  a  week.  All  washing  in  excess  of  one  dozen  pieces  a' 
The  charges  for  rooms  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for  collegiate  ins 
The  entire  charge  for  tuition  and  for  board  and  residence  in  Denbigh  Hf 
(rooms  d)  $425  a  year  ;  (rooms  e)  $400  a  year ;  (rooms/)  $375  a  year;  (roon 
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HALL. 


opened  in  the  fall  of  1890.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  will  accommodate 
by  one  student ;  C  ft)  fonr  sets  of  rooms,  comprising  each  two  bed-rooms 
room  for  one  student,  large  and  desirable ;  («)  fifteen  single  rooms ; 
sro  small  single  rooms.  In  each  study  and  in  each  of  the  larger  single 
book-case,  a  study-table,  an  arm-chair,  and  a  student's  lamp.  The  rooms 
L  and  warmed  by  currents  of  air  passing  over  steam-heated  pipes.  It  will 
te  of  $150  a  year. 

:.Ja  year ;  for  rooms  (b%  $150  a  year ;  for  rooms  (c)„  $175  a  year;  for 
■m  (g).  $100  a  year ;  for  room  (h\  $75  a  year.    Applications  for  special 
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- :  students  that  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  college,  entitling 

't  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  dozen  for  plain  garments. 

Honf  which  is  $100  a  year.    See  Program,  page  23. 

ooms  a)  will  be  $500  a  year ;  (rooms  ft)  $400  a  year ;  (rooms  £)  $425  a  year ; 

JS350  a  year :  (room  ft)  $825  a  year. 
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FROM    THE    NORTH. 


RADNOR  HALL. 

Radnor  Hall  is  uncleF  the  charge  of  Miss  Hannah  T.  Shipley. 

It  was  the  second  hall  of  residence  opened,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1887.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  will  accommodate 
about  fifty  students.  It  contains  (a)  three  sets  of  rooms,  com- 
prising each  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study  ;  (b)  forty-two  single 
rooms ;  and  (c)  three  sets  of  two  rooms,  each  set  to  be  occupied 
by  one  student.  There  is  provided  for  each  student  a  bookcase, 
a  study-table,  an  arm-chair,  and  a  student's  lamp.  The  rooms 
are  carpeted  and  completely  furnished.  The  building  is  lighted 
by  gas. 

Board  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $150  a  year. 

The  tariff  for  rooms  for  each  student,  exclusive  of  board,  is, 
for  rooms  («),  $150 ,.a  year ;  for  rooms  (6),  $125  a  year;  for  rooms 
(c),  $250  a  year.  -  Applications  for  special  rooms  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible. 

The  above-mentioned  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnish- 
ing, service,  heating  and  light,  except  open  fires  and  washing. 

For  washing,  including  towels,  an  annual  charge  of  $18  a 
year  is  made  to  those  students  that  prefer  to  have  their  washing 
done  in  the  college,  entitling  them  to  a  dozen  pieces  a  week. 
All  washing  in  excess  of  one  dozen  pieces  a  week  will  be  charged 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  dozen  for  plain  garments. 

The  charges  for  rooms  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for 
collegiate  instruction,  which  is  a  $100  a  year.  See  program, 
page  23. 

The  entire  charge  for  tuition  and  for  board  and  residence  in 
Radnor  Hall  (rooms  b)  is  $375  a  year ;  (rooms  a)  $400 ;  (rooms  c) 
$500. 


MERION   HALL. 


Merion  Hall  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Lydia  V.  Smith. 

It  was  the  first  hall  of  residence  opened,  and  was  completed 
in  1885 ;  it  is  built  of  Fairmount  stone,  and  will  accommodate 
about  fifty  students.  It  contains  eighteen  sets  of  rooms,  com- 
prising each  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study ;  ten  ordinary  single 
bed-rooms ;  and  three  rooms  of  exceptional  size.  In  each  study 
and  in  each  of  the  single  rooms  there  is  an  open  fire-place; 
every  study  contains  a  bookcase,  two  study-tables,  two  arm- 
chairs and  two  student's  lamps.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas, 
and  warmed  by  currents  of  air  passing  over  steam-heated  pipes. 

Board  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $150  a  year. 

The  tariff  for  sets  of  rooms  is  $300  a  year,  that  is,  $150  for  each 
student;  that  for  single  rooms,  $150,  except  for  rooms  Nos.  66 
and  38,  for  which  $125  will  be  charged ;  that  for  rooms  Nos.  65 
and  74,  $180.  Applications  for  special  rooms  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible. 

The  above-mentioned  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnish- 
ing, service,  heating,  and  light,  except  open  fires  and  washing. 

For  washing,  including  towels,  an  annual  charge  of  $18  a  year 
is  made  to  those  students  that  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done 
in  the  college,  entitling  them  to  a  dozen  pieces  a  week.  All 
washing  in  excess  of  one  dozen  pieces  a  week  will  be  charged  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  a  dozen  for  plain  garments. 

The  charges  for  rooms  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for 
collegiate  instruction,  which  is  $100  a  year.  See  Program,  p.  23. 

The  entire  charge  for  tuition  and  for  board  and  residence  in 
Morion  Hall  (except  in  Rooms  Nos.  66, 65  and  74)  is  $400  a  year. 
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The  present  academic  year  will  close  witli  the  Conferring  of  Degrees  by  the 
Trustees  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  June  4th,  1891. 

There  will   be   a  winter   recess  from  December  19th,  at  three  o'clock,  to 


January  6th,  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  a  spring  recess  from  March  24th,  at  three 
o'clock,  to  April  1st,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  February  7th  ;  half  yearly  examinations  will  be 
held  during  the  last  week  of  the  semester,  from  February  2d  to  February  7th, 
and  instead  of  a  holiday  on  Washington's  birthday,  theie  will  be  a  recess  of 
two  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester,  February  11th. 

The  lectures  and  class-work  of  the  seventh  academic  year  will  begin  Septem- 
ber 29th,  1891,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  will  close  June  2d,  1892. 

There  will  be  a  winter  recess  from  December  18th,  1891,  at  three  o'clock,  to 
January  5th,  1892,  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  a  spring  recess  from  April  12th,  at 
three  o'clock,  to  April  20th,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  February  6th,  1892;  half  yearly  examinations 
will  be  held  during  the  last  week  of  the  semester,  February  1st,  to  February 
6th,  and  instead  of  a  holiday  on  Washington's  birthday  there  will  be  a  recess 
of  two  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester,  February  10th,  1892. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  will  be  held  during  the  week  preceding 
the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  and  also  during  the  last  week  of  each 
academic  year. 
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James  Whitall,  Philadelphia.  Francis  R.  Cope,  Philadelphia. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  Bettle,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 


Academic  Appointments. 

James  E.  Khoads,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  College. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University.  1877 ;  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1877-78;  Uni- 
versitv  of  Leipsic,  1879-82 ;  Ph.D.,  Universitv  of  Zurich,  1882;  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
de  France,  1883. 

Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Ph.B.,  Yale  College,  1878;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1879-81 ;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1881;  Assistant  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1881-82;  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Leipsic,  and  at  the 
Biological  Station,  Naples,  1882-83;  Lecturer  on  Biology,  Williams  College,  Mass., 
1883-84;  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomv  and  Physiology  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1884-&5. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lincoln,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  1880;  B.Sc,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  1882;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
1880-84;  lectured  in  connection  with  Newnham  College,  1880-83 ;  D.Sc,  University  of 
London,  1885. 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit, 

and.  Comparative  Philology. 

A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1878;  Fellow  in  Literature,  Columbia  College,  1878-81  ;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1878-81;  University  of  Berlin,  1880;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic, 
1881;  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1881;  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Instructor 
in  Zend,  Columbia  College,  1881-84. 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1878 ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1881-82;  University  ot  Bonn,  1882; 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  1882-83;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Munich, 
1884. 

Edward  H.  Keiser,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  Swarthmore  College,  1880-81 ; 
S.M.,  Swarthmore  College,  1881:  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1882-84;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884  ;  student  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Freiberg,  Saxony,  1884 ;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-85. 

Hermann   Collitz,  Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor   of   German  Literature   and 

Language. 

Bleckede,  Hanover,  Germany.  University  of  Gottingen,  1875-78  ;  University  of  Berlin, 
1878-81;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gdttingen,  1878;  Privatdocent  in  the  Universitv  of 
Halle,  1885-86. 

Charles  A.  Perkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1879  ;  Fellow  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1883-84,  and 
Ph.D.,  1884  ;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-87. 

Frederic  S.  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology  and  Histology. 

A.B.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1878,  and  A.M.,  1881 ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1884-85,  and  Ph.D.,  1885  ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1885-86  ;  In- 
structor in  Physiology,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1886-87. 

James  Harkness,  M.A.  {Cambridge  and  London),  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

Derby,  England.  Major  Scholar,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1882  ;  Graduate  in  Honors 
(8th  Wrangler),  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos,  1885 ;  Mathematical  Exhi- 
bitioner, London  University  Intermediate  Arts  Examination,  1885:  Mathematical 
Scholar,  London  University  B.A.  Examination,  1887. 


Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1876  ;  and  Harvard  University,  1878  ;  University  of  Leipsie, 
1879-81  ;  University  of  Gottingen,  1881-83 ;  Instructor  in  Classics  and  Sanskrit,  Wil- 
liams College,  1883-85 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1881;  Fellow  by  Courtesy  and 
Lecturer  on  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1883-87 ;  Reader  in  Greek  Literature, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887-88. 

Mary  Gwinn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  English. 

Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsie,  1879-82  ;  University  of  Zurich,  18S2  ;  Sorbonne  and 
the  College  de  France,  1883;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mavvr  College,  1885-87,  and 
Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Political  Science. 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1877,  and  A.M.,  1889. 

Rose  Chamberlin,  Instructor  in  French  and  German. 

Great  Yarmouth,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Nevvnham  College  (Mediaeval  and 
Modern  Languages  Tripos,  First  Class)  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1886. 

Charles  Flint  McCltjmpha,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

A.B.,  Princeton  College,  1885,  and  A.M.,  1888 ;  University  of  Leipsie,  1885-88,  and  Ph.D., 
1S88. 

Charles  McLean  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History. 

A.B.,  Trinity  College,  1884 ;  Fellow  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888-89  ;  and  Ph.D., 
1889. 

Gonzales  Lodge,  Ph.D,  Associate  in  Latin. 

A. B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1883  ;  Graduate  Scholar  and  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1883-86,  and  Ph.D.,  1S86  ;  Professor  of  Greek,  Davidson  College,  1886-88; 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  1888-89  ;  University  of  Bonn,  1889. 

Charles  Cotton  Blackshear,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Mercer  University,  1881 ;  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886-1890:  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890. 

Mabel  Parker  Clark,  A.M.,  Reader  in  English. 

A.B.,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1889  :  Fellow  in  English.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90;  A.M., 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890. 

Thomas  McCabe,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Romance  Languages  for  1890-91,  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  in  1891-92. 

Studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  College  de  France,  Paris,  1882-84 ;  at  the  University  of 
Rome,  1884  ;  at  the  Universities  of  Zurich  and  Berlin,  1885  ;  Student  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1885-18S8 ;  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1887-88;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888 ;  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Michigan,  1888-89;  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1889-90. 

George  A.  Barton,  A  M.,  Associate  in  Biblical  Study  and.  Semitic  Languages. 

A.B.,  Haverford  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1885  ;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1S90. 

Carolyn  C.  Ladd  Hall,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Gymnasium. 

Graduate  of  Dr.  Sargent's  Training  School,  1884-85;  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  1889. 

Anna  Donaldson  McNair,  A.B.,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 
A.B.,  Antioch  College,  1886;  Studied  under  Dr.  Sargent,  1889-90. 

Anna  E.  Broomall,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  of  the  College. 
Professor  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ida  Richardson,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the  College. 

Leah  Goff,  A.B.,  Demonstrator  in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 
A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Florence  E.  Peirce,*  Librarian. 

Henrietta  R.  Palmer,  Acting  Librarian  for  the  year  1890-91. 
Graduate  of  the  School  of  Library  Economy,  Columbia  College,  1889. 

Julia  Cope,  A.B.,  Secretary. 
A.B  ,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1890-91. 


Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Mary  McMurtrie,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  1104  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Sophia  Weygandt,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  Upsal  Street,  Germantown. 

Margaret  C.  Thomas,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  1228  Madison  Avenue, 

Baltimore. 
Emily  Greene  Balch,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 

Anne  Taylor,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  College  Hill,  Cincinnati. 

Catherine  E.  Bean,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  College  Park,  Sta.  Clara 
County,  California. 

Alys  Whitall  Pearsall  Smith,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  40  Grosvenor 
Road  S.  W.,  London,  England. 


Students. 


Fellows  and  Graduate  Students. 

Katharine  Morris  Shipley,  .  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890. 

Ida  Wood, Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  English. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1877,  and  A.M..  1889.    Fellow  in  English,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1888-S9. 

Ruth  Gentry, Fellow  in  Mathematics. 

Stilesville,  Ind.    Ph.B..  University  of  Michigan,  1890. 

Elizabeth  Harris, Fellow  in  Greek. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890. 

Katharine  Merrill, Fellow  in  English. 

Abilene,  Kansas.    A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1889.    Studied  at  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1889-90. 

Agnes  Mathilde  Wergeland, Fellow  in  History. 

Christiania,  Norway.    Studied  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Konrad  Mauer,  Munich,  1881 
-86  ;  University  of  Zurich,  1888-90;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1890. 

Marian  Wilhelmina  Macintosh,.  .     Graduate  Scholar  in  Greek,  1890-91. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890. 

Marguerite  Sweet Graduate  Scholar  in  English,  1889-91. 

Albany,  N.  Y.   A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1887 ;  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90. 

Eleanor  Moore  Hiestand, 1890-91. 

Vassar  College.  1876-78 ;  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,   1S90  ;   Dem- 
onstrator of  Chemistry  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miller English  and  German,  1890-91. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.    B.S.,  Geneva  College,  1890. 

Flora  Alice  Newlin History  and  Political  Economy,  1890-91 . 

Lawrence,  Kansas.    A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  18S9. 

Harriot  C.  Reitze, German  and  Mathematics,  1890-91. 

Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.,  Allegheny  College,  1887. 
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Undergraduates. 

Madeline  Vaughan  Abbott, Group, ,  1889-91. 

Cambridge,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Cambridge  Latin  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Eliza  Raymond  Adams,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-91. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Helen  Culbebtson  Annan,    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-91. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Comegys'  and  Miss  Bell's  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Emma  Louise  Atkins, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1889-91. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls' Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sarah  Frances  Atkins,     .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-91. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    Classical  Course,  University  of  Michigan,  1887-88. 

Mary  Janney  Atkinson,      .     .     .     Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1890-91. 
Lahaska,  Pa.    Wellesley  College,  1888-90. 

Emma  Doll  Bailey, Group,  French  and  German,  1890-91. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Miss  M.  E.  Stevens"  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Jessie  Ellen  Barritt,   .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-91. 

Croydon,  England.   Prepared  by  Sidcot  School,  Somersetshire,  England,  and  The  Mount 
School,  York,  England. 

Maria  Voorhees  Bedinger,  .    .    .  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1888-91. 
Anchorage,  Kentucky.    Prepared  by  Bellewood  Seminary. 

Alice  Belin, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1888-91. 

Scranton,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Kate  Hand,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Lillie  Birch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-91 . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mabel  Birdsall, Group,  -,  1890-91. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Glens  Falls  Academy. 

Edna  Alwilda  Bowman Group, ,  1890-91. 

San  Jose,  Cal.      University  of  the  Pacific,  1885-89.     Prepared  by  Miss  M.  E.  Stevens' 
School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  .study. 

Abby  Slade  Brayton, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Fall  River,  Mass.    Prepared  by  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  by 
Miss  M.  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Bidwell  Breed, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Graduate  Pennsylvania  Female  College. 

Nellie  Briggs, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1890-91. 

Grinnell,  Iowa.    Iowa  College,  1882-87. 

Jane  Louise  Brownell,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-91. 
Bristol,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn,,  and  by  private  study. 

Louise  Sheffield  Brownell, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Griffitts'  School,  New  York  City. 

Emily  Louisa  Bull, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-91. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Oneonta  Union  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Esther  F.  Byrnes, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  private 
study. 

Elizabeth  Maxwell  Carroll, Group,Greek  and  Latin,  1888-91. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sue  Shirley  Chenault, Group, -,  1890-91. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Wellesley  College,  1886-87. 


Olivia  Susan  Clemens, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Hartford,  Conn.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Helen  Theodora  Clements,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-91. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Ogontz  School. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Caskie  Harrison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Passed  examina- 
tion in  Columbia  College, 

Elisa  Coates, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Agnes  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Cooke, Special  Student  in  Biology,  1890-91 . 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.    Coe  College,  1884-88;  University  of  Michigan,  1888-90;  Student- 
Assistant  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Sarah  Wilson  Darlington, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Glen  Mills.  Pa.     Prepared  by  Friends'  Graded  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  a,nd  Friends' 
Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lucy  Martin  Donnelly, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Dudley, Group, ~,  1889-91. 

Topeka,  Kansas.    Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  188T-89. 

Grace  A.  Elder, Group, ,1889-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
by  private  study. 

Euth  Emerson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York. 

Annie  Crosby  Emery, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-91. 

Ellsworth,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Ellsworth  Public  Schools,  and  by  one  year  at  school  in 
Dresden. 

Blanche  Davis  Follansbee,    .    • Group,  -,  1890-91. 

Chicago,  111.    Wells'  College,  1889-90. 

Louise  Oliphant  Fulton, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Sutton's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  R.  H. 
Fulton,  D.D. 

Elizabeth  Gletm  Guilford, Group,  -,  1890-91. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.    Swarthmore  College,  1889-90. 

Emma  Lydia  Hacker, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1888-91. 

Saccarappa,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Jane  Bowne  Haines,   ....    Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887 -91 . 

Cheltenham,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by 
Miss  Creeth  of  Germantown. 

Annette  L.  Hall, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private 
study. 

Edith  Rockwell  Hall,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-91. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallo  well's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Frances  Brodhead  Harris,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-9  . 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lambdin's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Harris,     Group,  ,  1890-91. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  M.  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Harriet  Frazier  Head, Group,  French  and  Latin,  1887-91. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 
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Elizabeth  Cari  Hench, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Carlisle,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Margaret  Hill  Hilles,    .     .    Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-91. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb  and  bv  Mr.  E.  L.  Doan,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Elizabeth  Frances  Hopkins Group,  French  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Thornasville,  Ga.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Gerrnantown,  Pa. 

Helen  Rolfe  Hopkins, Group, ,1889-91. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore.    Women's  College  of 
Baltimore,  1888-89. 

Mary  Eloise  Howard, Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1889-91. 

Norfolk,  Va.    Prepared  by  Miss  Leach's  and  Miss  Wood's  School,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Nellie  May  Hulbert, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Elyria,  O.    Oberlin  College,  1887-90. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Hunt, Group,  French  and  German,  1888-91. 

Scran  ton,  Pa.    Prepared  by  School  of  the  Lackawanna,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Gerrnantown,  Pa. 

Josephine  Jackson, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Richmond,  Va.    Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Dora  Keen,    ........     Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-91 . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Margaret  D.  Kellum, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1888-91. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Abby  Kirk, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-91. 

Gerrnantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Gerrnantown,  Pa, 

Julia  Ethel  Landers, Group,  ,  1889-91. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Martha  Diven  La  Porte, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Tyrone,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mountain  Seminary,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Elva  Lee, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Chamberlain  Institute,  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Lucy  Lewis, Group,  ,  1889-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Truitt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Jessie  Louderback, Group,  ,  1890-91. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Jandon's  School,  New  York. 

Bella  Mabury, Group,  ,  1890-91. 

San  Jose,  Cal.    University  of  the  Pacific,  1SS1-S9. 

Fay  Mary  MacCracken, Group,  Latin  and ,  1890-91. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Graham's  School,  New  York. 

Mary  Louise  MacMillan, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Cincinnati,  O.    Wells  College,  1888-90. 

Margaretta  Cameron  MacVeagh, Group,  History  and  Political 

Science,  1890-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rose  Chamberlain,  Miss  Luella  H.  Thorne,  Miss 
Edith  Child  and  Miss  Jane  L.  Brownell. 

Emily  Norton  Martin, Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1890-91. 

Ardmore,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Gerrnantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private 

study. 
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Mary  Eockwith  Martin,  .    .    • Group, ,  1890-91. 

Ardmore,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Taylor  Mason,  ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-91. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Belle  McMullin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gordon's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Helen  Middleton, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Pittville,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Hornli  Mifflin, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Wayne,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Marie  Louise  Minor, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1890-91. 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y.    Prepared  by  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Hannah  Irene  Moore, Group,  - ,  1890-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cooper's  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private 
instruction. 

Lillian  Virginia  Moser, Group,  French  and  German,  1888-91. 

Syracuse,  New  York.    Prepared  by  Syracuse  High  School,  and  by  private  study. 

Carolyn  Ladd  Moss, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Nellie  Neilson, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1889-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cooper's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Nichols, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1889-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eachel  Louise  Oliver, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-91. 

Lynn,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Lynn  High  School  and  by  private  study. 

Henrietta  E.  Palmer Group, ,1889-91. 

Providence,  R.  I.    Prepared  by  Providence  High  School.    School  of  Library  Economy, 
Columbia  College,  1887-89.    Acting  Librarian,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91. 

Ethel  Parrish, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-91. 

Radnor,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grace  Parrish, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Radnor,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  and 
by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Grace  Pinney, Group,  French  and  German,  1887-91. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Katherine  Porter, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1890-91. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md., 

and  by  private  study. 
Laurette  Eostis  Potts,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-91. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Bertha  Haven  Putnam,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-91. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City. 

Estelle  Eeid,      Group, ,  1890-91. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  Miss  Flattery. 

Adeline  Mayo  Richards, Group,  ,  1890-91. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  Miss  Randolph's  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by  Mr. 
Young,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Harriet  Robbins, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-91. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Helen  J.  Robins, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1888-91. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa.    ' 

Amy  Cordova  Eock, Group, ,  1889  91. 

Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  High   School,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Mildred  M.  Eoelker,     .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-91. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  Kunkle  Eoss, Group,  ,  1890-91. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown. 

Theodosia  Eosalie  Eupli, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-91. 

Washington,  D.  0.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  Johnson  Sackett, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1888-91. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  by  private 
study. 

Lilian  Vatjghan  Sampson,  .    .    .    Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1887-91. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Jane  Scofield, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-91. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.    Graduate  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass,,  1886. 

Harriett  Fell  Seal, Hearer  in  French  and  Greek,  1889-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private 
study. 

Margaret  Hilles  Shearman, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Wilmington,  Pel.    Prepared  by  The  Misses  Hebb,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Jennie  M.  Staadeker, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  and  by  private  study. 

Helen  E.  Staples, Group,  French  and  German,  1889-91. 

Dubuque,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Dubuque  High  School,  and  by  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Harriet  Stevenson,   .    .  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1887-89,  1890-91. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis.  Ind.    Scientific 
Course,  Wellesley  College,  I880-86. 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Taylor, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Cambridge,  Ohio.    Prepared  by  McDonald  Ellis  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by 
Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J, 

Marion  Satterthwaite  Taylor,    .    .    Group,  English  and  Latin,  1890-91. 
Sewickley,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Westtown  Boarding  School  and  by  private  study. 

Mary  Lewis  Taylor, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1888-91. 

Indianapolis, Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Helen  Whitall  Thomas, Group,  Latin  and  Greek,  1889-91. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Susan  Everett  Throop, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Worcester,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Throop's  School,  Worcester. 

UmeTsuda, Student  in  English  and  History,  1889-91. 

Tokio,  Japan.    Teacher  in  Peeresses'  School,  Tokio,  Japan,  1884-88. 

Emily  Eachel  Vail, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87, 1888-91. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Edith  Louise  Van  Kirk, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  and  by  private 
study. 
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Susan  Frances  Van  Kirk,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-91. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Anna  Martha  Walker, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Glen  Moore,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Darlington  Seminary,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Ethel  McCoy  Walker, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Evangeline  Holcombe  Walker,  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88, 1890-91. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Susan  Grimes  Walker, Group, ,  1889-91. 

Boston,  Mass.    Prepared  by  The  McDonald  Ellis  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by 
private  study. 

Mathilde  Weil, Group,  English  and  French,  1887-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edith  Wetherill, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,    Prepared  by  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Agnes  Mary  Whiting, Group,  Greek  and  German,  1889-91. 

Springfield,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Catharine  L.  Howard's  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Emma  Stansbury  Wines,     .    .    .       Special  Student  in  Mathematics,  1890-91. 
Springfield,  111.    Wellesley  College,  1889-90. 

Elizabeth  Ware  Winsor,  .    .     Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-89,1890-91, 
Weston,  Mass.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Marian  A.  Wright, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1887-91. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Special  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-84.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence 
Baldwin,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Anna  H.  Yardley, Grmp,  ,  1890-91. 

Milford,  Del.    Prepared  by  Milford  Classical  School. 

Louise  S.  Young, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  M.  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa,,  and  by 
private  tuition. 


Former  Fellows,  Graduate  Students,  and  Undergraduates  that  have 

not  taken  their  Degrees. 

Emily  Greene  Balch,  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship,  1889-90. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.  College  de  France  and  Sor- 
bonne,  1890-91. 

Jane  M.  Bancroft, Fellow  in  History,  18S5-86. 

West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Ph. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1877;  Ph. M.,  1880;  and 
Ph.D.,  1884  ;  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  1877-85;  student  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  1886-87,  and  student 
in  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1888. 

Cora  Agnes  Benneson, Fellow  in  History,  1887-88. 

Quincy,  Illinois.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1878 ;  LL.B.,  1880  ;  and  A.M.,  1883. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanchard, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  18S9-90. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    A,B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Mabel  P.  Clark, Fellow  in  English,  1889-90. 

New  York  City.  A. B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889,  and  A.M.,  1890.  Reader  in  English. 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Kate  May  Edwards, Fellow  in  Greek,  1888-89. 

Ithaca,  New  York.  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1888.  Instructorin  Greek.  Wellesley  College. 
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Susan  Braley  Franklin, Fellow  in  Greek,  1889-90. 

Newport,  R.  I.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Kitty  Augusta  Gage Fellow  in  Greek,  1885-86. 

Wilton.  New  Hampshire.  A.B.,  Boston  University,  1878  ;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1885. 
Teacher  of  Classics  in  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Mary  Gwinn Fellow  in  English,  1885-87 . 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  1882  ;  graduate  student  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1887-88,  and  Ph.D.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1888  ;  Associate  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Sarah  E;  Satterthwaite  *Leslie, Fellow  in  Greek,  1886-87. 

Marine  City,  Michigan.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1886. 

Eleanor  Louisa  Lord, Fellow  in  History,  1889-90. 

Maiden,  Mass.    A.B..  Smith  College,  1887.    Instructor  in  History,  Smith  College. 

Helen  L.  Lovell, Fellow  in  Greek,  1887-88. 

Flint,  Michigan.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1889-90. 

Gertrude  H.  Mason, Fellow  in  English,  1887 -88. 

San  Jose,  California.  Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  lb76  ;  Teacher  of  English  in  Peta- 
lunia  High  School. 

Marcella  I.  O'Grady, Fellow  in  Biology,  1887-89. 

Boston,  Mass.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1885;  Teacher  of  Science  in 
the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1885-87  ;  Demonstrator  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888-89;  Instructor  in  charge  of  Biological  Department, 
Vassar  College. 

Harriet  Randolph, Fellow  in  Biology,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889  ;  University  of  Zurich,  1890-91. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon, Fellow  in  History,  1886-87 . 

Fulton,  New  York.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan.  1876,  and  A.M.,  1883  ;  Teacher  of  His- 
tory in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1883-86;  Associate  Professor  of  History, 
Vassar  College. 

Hannah  Rob  IE  Sewall, Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  History'  1889-90. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1884  ;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1887  ;  Fellow  in  History,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888-89. 

Effie  A.  South  worth, .- Fellow  in  Biology,  1885-86. 

North  Collins,  New  York.  S.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1885  ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1885-86,  and  Student-Assistant  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  1886-87 ; 
Assistant  Mycologist  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Bureau,  Washington. 

Anne  A.  Stewart, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1886-87. 

West  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  Studied  in  University  College,  London,  1880-82;  B.Sc,  Dal- 
housie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1886;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Ella  C.  Williams, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1885-86. 

Watkins,  New  York.  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1880;  studied  under  Professor 
Schwartz,  of  Gottingen,  nineteen  months,  1883-85;  in  residence  at  Newnham  College 
during  the  spring  term  of  1884;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Moses'  School,  647 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  1886-87  ;  Teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth, 
New  Hampshire. 

Emma  Bain, English,  1889-90. 

Martinsville,  Ind.    A.B.,  Indiana  State  University,  1889. 

Jessie  Brevitt, Chemistry  and  Physiology,  1889-90. 

Baltimore,  Md.  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  1889.  Lecturer  on  Chemis- 
try, Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore. 

Jeannette  S.  Brown, Greek,  1886-87. 

Graduate  Harvard  Annex,  1885 ;  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  School, 
Baltimore. 

*  Mrs.  Francis  Alexander  Leslie,  1890. 
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Anna  B.  Carroll, History  and  English,  1888-90. 

Wilmington,  Ohio.   A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1887.  Teacher  of  English,  Friends'  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Edith  Denise, French  and  German,  1889  90. 

Burlington,  Iowa.    B.L.,  Lake  Forest  University,  1885. 

Agnes  Emory, Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87. 

Lawrence,  Kunsas.    A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1884. 

Mary  H.  Freeman, Romance  Languages,  1 885-87. 

Mum  ford,  New  York.    A.B.,  Vassar  College.  1881,  and  A.M.,  1887  :  Teacher  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Mary  Eastman  Gale, Latin  and  Mathematics,  1888-90. 

Laconia,  N.  H.    A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1882.    Teacher  of  Latin  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's 
School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  in  Miss  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Leah  Goff, Biology,  1889-90. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    A. B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.    Demonstrator  in  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Florence  Hall Gothic,  Middle  High  German  and  Spanish,  1888-89. 

Swarthmore,  Pa.    A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880.     Teacher  of  German  in   Friends' 
Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Susan  Rachel  Harrison, Greek  and  Latinj  1885-87. 

Richmond,  Indiana.    A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1883. 

Caroline  E.  Hilliard, Chemistry,  1885-86. 

Northboro',  Mass.    A.B.,  Smith  College,  1883. 

Alice  W.  Jackson History  and  Political  Science,  1 88S-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1883. 

Helen  Howard  Jeffries, Latin  and  Political  Science,  1889-90. 

Wooster,  Ohio.    Ph.B.,  Wooster  College,  1889. 

Mary  A.  Johnson, Biology,  1887-89. 

New  York  City.    L.B.,  Smith  College,  1885,  and  A.M.,  1888  ;  studied  at  Newnham  Col- 
lege, 1886-87.    Holder  of  Scholarship  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Rosa  Ellen  Lewis, English,  1888-89. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa.    S.B.,  Penn  College,  Iowa,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1885;  Professor  of  English 
Literature  and  History,  Penn  College,  Iowa. 

Sarah  Elva  Lewis, English  and  History,  1888-89. 

Estacado,  Texas.    S.B.,  Penn  College,  1883  ;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Estacado. 

Dorothy  Wilberforce  Lyon, ' English,  1S87-89. 

Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.,  Wells'  College,  1887. 

Georgiana  Lee  Morrill, English,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1889. 

Julia  Barlow  Platt, Biology,  1888-89. 

Burlington,  Vt.    Ph.B.,  University  of  Vermont,  1882  ;  Harvard  Annex,  1886-88. 

Sarah  M.  Potter*  Paine, English  and  History,  1886-87. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  188L 

Anna  Ely  Rhoads, Greek,  1889-90. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889  ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1890-91. 

Zillah  M.  Sherman, English,  1887-88. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio.    A.B.,  Wells'  College,  1882.    University  of  Michigan,  1888-89. 

Anna  Morse  Starr, Latin,  1889-90. 

Elyria,  Ohio.    B.L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1887. 

*  Mrs.  Howard  Simmons  Paine,  1890. 
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Mary  Kingsley  Tibbetts, English,  1889-90. 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.    A.B.,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  1889. 

Bessie  C.  Todhunter Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Wilmington,  Ohio".    A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1889. 

Mary  Tremain, English  and  History,  1886-87. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska.    S.B.,  Nebraska  State  University,  1881. 

Florence  Mehitabel  Watson, Latin,  1889-90. 

Northfield,  Minn.    B.L.,  Carleton  College,  1887.    Teacher  of  Latin  and  History  in  the 
High  School,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Emily  F.  Wheeler, Modern  Languages,  1887-88. 

Rockford,  Ills.    A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1875,  and  A.M.,  1880. 

Ellen  C.  Wright, English  and  Latin,  1 888-89. 

Wilmington,  O.     A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1875.    Professor  of  English,  Wilmington 
College. 

Gertrude  Allinson, Group,  English  and  German,  1885-87. 

Beverly,  N.  J.,    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Eleanor  Anne  Andrews,     .    .    .     Hearer  in  English  and  German,  1889-90. 
Hampstead,  England.    Student  at  Newnham  College,  1879-81. 

Ethelwyn  Morrill  Atwater,   .    .  Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-89. 

Millville,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Sophia  Mead  Atwater, Group, ,  1886-88. 

Millville,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Antoinette  Louise  Bancroft,     .     Student  in  French  and  German,  1888-89. 
Galesburg,  111.    Special  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-86. 

Elizabeth  Graeme  Barbour,     .    .    •     Group,  English  and  Latin,  1888-89. 
Richmond,  Ky.    Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky,  1880-88. 

Emma  Josephine  Battersby,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1886-89. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Josephine  G.  Carey  *Thomas Student  in  Bioloyy,  1885-86. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Reinhardt's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lucy  Edith  Chase, Student  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  188S-89. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Teacher  of 
Mathematics,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  N.  Y. 

Cora  Mott  Child, Gionp,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y.    Classical  Course,  University  of  Vermont,  1885-87. 

Lilian  Dixon,    .    ■. Student  in  History  and  Physics,  1888-89. 

Devon,  Pa.    Special  Student  at  Wellesley  College,  1886-as. 

Anabel  Douglas ■     Hearer  in  English  and  History,  1889-90. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Geneseo  Normal  School,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Erben, Hearer  in  English  and  German,  1887-89. 

Radnor,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Lydia  Sophia  Ferguson, Hearer  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-  89. 

Belfast.  Maine.    Prepared  by  E.  R.  Humphreys,  LL.D..  of  Boston,  and  by  private  study. 

Sara  Gwendolen  Foulke, Hearer  in  Biology,  1888-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Johnson's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Frances  Biddle  Garrett,     .    .    .      Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1 885-87. 
Logan  P.  O.,  Philadelphia.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Rhoads  Garrett, Group, .1885-87,   1889-90. 

Rosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rachel  Ashbridge's  School,  Philadelphia. 

*  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Thomas,  1889. 
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Emily  Cumming  Howe, Grovp,  Greek  and  German,  1887-89. 

Princeton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bishop,  of  Princeton.  N.  J. 

Anna  Harris  Hoy, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-87. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Mary  E.  Hoyt, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1887-90. 

Rome,  Georgia.    Prepared  by  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Georgia,  and  by  private  study. 

Elizabeth  Brinton  Janney,    ....  Hearer  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  J.  W. 
Fairies,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hattie  Elizabeth  Jones, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1888-90. 

Amesbury,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  Maine,  and  by  Miss 
Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Camilla  Leach, Hearer  in  English,  1889-90. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Mary  Hunter  Linn, Group,  Latin,  Italian  and  Spanish,  1887-89. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Annie  Laurie  Logan,    .....    •  .    .    Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Gertrude  Mason  Lynch,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-90. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kathleen  R.  MacFarlane,  .    .  Hearer  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1889-90. 
Rosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miles, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Agnes  Louise  Orbison, Group,  Biology  and  Physics,  1886-88. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Kate  O.  Peterson, •  .    .    .  Group,  Latin  and ,  1888-89. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn;  A.B.,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, 1890. 

Florence  Kushmore, Group, ,1885-86. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Anna  Peirce  Shoemaker,  ....     Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School.  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1889-91. 

Margaret  Armstrong  Steel,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  18S6-89. 
Port  Deposit,  Md.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Eliza  Pullan  Stephens Group,  French  and  Latin,  1888-90. 

Trenton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  private 
study. 

Louisa  Brier  Stephens, Group, ,1889-90. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  George  J.  Brown  and  Mr.  Alonzo  Brown. 

Mary  Stephens, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-90. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Coe  Preparatory  School  and  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa. 

Eleanor  Jane  Stevenson,     .    .    .  Student  in  German  and  History,  1886-87. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.    Graduate  of  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  1886. 

Anna  Vaughan  Swift Student  in  English  and  Chemistry,  1887-89. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  Miss  E.  D.  Fraser's  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by  Mr 
W.  A.  Reynolds,  of  Wilmington. 

Emma  Phillips  Van  Korden, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  private  study. 
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Annie  de  Benneville  Wagner Grovp, ,  1888-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Margaret  Cooper  Whitall,    .    .     Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-88. 
Germantown,  Pa. "  Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Grace  Thomas  *Worthington, 

Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-87. 
Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Christie,  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Former  Undergraduate  Students  that  have  taken  their  Degree  at 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Alice  Hopkins  A lbro, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Fredonia.  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Fredonia  State  Normal  School,  N.  Y.  A. B.,  1890.  Teacher 
of  Science,  High  School,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Eliza  Anthony, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    A.B.,  1889. 

Emily  Frances  Anthony,  .    .    •   .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 
South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    A.B.,  1889. 

Emily  Greene  Balch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Jamaica  Plain.  Mass.  Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School.  Boston,  Mass.  A.B.,  1889. 
Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellow,  1889-90 ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1890-91. 

Catherine  E.  Bean Group,  English,  and  German: 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Classical  Course.  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  1884-85.  A.B.,  1889. 
Teacher  of  English  in  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  San 
Jose. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanchard, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow 
in  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90. 

Mary  Miles  Blanchard, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa.     A.B.,  1889. 

Edith  Child, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Newport,  R.  I.    Prepared  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Child,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  A.B.,  1890. 

Mabel  P.  Clark, Group,  English  and  Greek. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  bv  Miss  Gibbons' School,  New  York  City.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow 
in  English.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90;  A.M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890.  Reader  in 
English,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Julia  Cope, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Burnham's  School,  Northampton,  Mass.    A.B. 
1889.    Secretary  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Helen  Cecilia  Coale  |Crew, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore.    A.B. ,1889. 

Helena  Stuart  Dudley, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry 

Denver,  Colorado.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85.  A.B.,  1889.  Teacher 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Louise  R.  Elder, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell's  School,  Philadelphia.    A.B., 

1889. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Newport,  R.  I.  Prepared  by  Rogers' High  School,  Newport,  R.  I.  A.B. ,1839.  Fellow  in 
Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90. 

*  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Worthington,  1888. 
t  Mrs.  Benjamin  Crew,  1890. 
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Alice  Eleanora  Garretson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B., 
1390. 

Leah  Goff, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Brvn  Mawr,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School.  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  1889. 
Demonstrator  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Alice  B ache  Gould, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Cambridge.  Mass.  Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass,  A.B..  1889.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1889-90  ;  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
1890-91. 

Emeline  Gowen, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Mt.  Airy,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.     A.B.,  1890. 

Elizabeth  Harris, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  bv  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B., 
1890  ;  Fellow  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91. 

Mabel  Hutchinson Group.  Greek  and  Latin. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Classical  Course,  Penn  College,  1884-85.     A.B.,  1889. 

Caroline  Lawrence Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Art  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-84 ;  Special  Student,  1885. 
A.B.,  1889. 

Marian  Wilhelmina  Macintosh, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Gibson's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  1890. 
Graduate  Scholar  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91. 

Mary  McMurtrie, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study.    A.B.,  1889.   . 

Margaret  M.  Patterson Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Denver,  Col.  Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  Denver  High  School. 
A.B.,  1890. 

Mary  Grafton  Patterson, Group,  French  and  German. 

Denver,  Col.  Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  private  study.  A.B., 
1888. 

Caroline  Ely  Paxson, Group.  French  and  German. 

New  Hope,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1890. 

Anna  Powers Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

New  Vork  City.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  1890. 
Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Harriet  Randolph, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  private  study.  A.B..  1889.  Fellow  in  Biology,  Brvn 
Mawr  College,  1889-90;  University  of  Zurich,  1890-91. 

Anna  Ely  Rhoads, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study, 

A.B.,  1889.    Graduate  student  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90  ;  University  of  Leipsic. 

1890-91. 

Ella  Riegel, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia.    A.B.,  1889. 
Edith  F.  Sampson, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wcllesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa.     A.B. 

1890. 

Katharine  Morris  Shipley, Group,  English  and  Latin. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Prepared  by  Bartholomew  English  and  Classical  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 
A.B.,  1890.   Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellow,  1890-91 ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1890-91. 

'  Alys  Whitall  Pearsall  Smith Group,  French  and  German. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1890. 
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Emily  James  Smith, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Satterthvvaite  of  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  1889.    Studied  at  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  England,  1889-90. 

Anne  Taylor, Group,  English  and  French. 

College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Prepared  by  Belmont  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio.  A.B., 
1889. 

Margaret  Cheston  Thomas, Group,  French  and  German. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore.     A.B.,  1889. 

Martha  Gibbons  Thomas, .    Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Whitford,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study.    A. B.,  1890. 

Luella  H.  Thorne, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.    Skaneateles  Union  School  and  Academy,  N.  Y.     A.B.,  1890. 

Sophia  Weygandt, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantovvn,  Pa.    A.B.,  1889. 

Katherine  Taber  Willetts, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett's  School  and  by  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine, 
of  New  York  City.    A.B.,  1890. 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  situated  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  Introduc- 
ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  endowed  by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  statement. 
Taylor,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  proposed  to  found  an 
institution  of  learning  for  the  "  advanced  education  "  of  women, 
which  should  afford  them  "  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  edu- 
cation that  are  so  freely  offered  to  young  men."  The  site  of 
the  college  was  purchased  and  the  buildings  were  begun  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1880.  In  the  same  year 
the  college  was  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  invested  with  power  to  confer  degrees.  A  cir- 
cular of  information  was  issued  by  the  Trustees  in  1883.  A 
President  and  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty  were  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1884.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1884  plans  were 
matured  and  appointments  made  in  the  Faculty;  in  the  autumn 
a  second  circular  of  information  was  issued,  and  an  office  at 
which  to  receive  applications  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  The 
courtesy  of  the  presiding  officers  and  instructors  of  existing 
universities  and  colleges  facilitated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
prevalent  collegiate  systems ;  and  the  domestic  organisation  of 
the  women's  colleges,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  received 
careful  consideration.  To  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ac- 
knowledgment is  especially  due,  since  from  it  has  been  bor- 
rowed the  system  of  major  and  minor  electives  in  fixed  combi- 
nation. In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  program  was  issued,  and 
the  college  opened  for  instruction  in  the  following  autumn  with 
forty-four  students. 

Three  classes  of  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  lectures  and  Admission 
class-work  of  the  college : — graduate   students,  undergraduate 
students,  and  hearers. 

Graduate  students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some  Graduate 
college  of  acknowledged  standing.     They  may  pursue  the  ad-  ^tu(letlts* 
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vanced  or  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  college,  although  the 
instructors  in  the  several  departments  may  require  of  them 
certain  introductory  or  auxiliary  studies ;  they  are,  moreover, 
entitled  to  personal  guidance  and  direction,  supervision  of  their 
general  reading  and  furtherance  of  their  investigations,  from  the 
instructors.  Their  needs  will  be  considered  in  the  arrangement 
of  new  courses  of  lectures. 

Fellows.  The  most  distinguished  place  among  graduate  students  will 
be  held  by  the  Fellows.  Five  Fellowships  are  awarded  annually 
— one  in  Greek,  one  in  English,  one  in  Mathematics,  one  in 
History  and  one  in  Biology.  They  are  awarded  as  an  honor 
and  are  intended  to  be  an  indorsement  of  previous  attain- 
ments ;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition,  a  furnished  room 
in  the  college  buildings,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  yearly.*  They  are  open  to  graduates  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing.  No 
one  may  compete  that  has  not  a  college  degree  or  a  certificate 
of  prolonged  study  under  well-known  instructors  ;  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  Fellowship  will  be  given  to  the  candidate 
that  has  studied  longest  or  whose  work  affords  the  best  promise 
of  future  success.  All  applications  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  and  must  be  made  by  the  15th  of  April  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  Fellowship  is  desired.  Blank  forms*  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  applicant.  A  definite  answer  will  be  given 
within  four  weeks  from  the  last. date  fixed  for  application.  The 
holder  of  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to  show,  by  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis,  or  in  some  other  manner,  that  her  studies  have  not 
been  without  result.  All  Fellows  may  study  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  Fellowship  being  counted,  for  this 
purpose,  as  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Those  that  continue  their  studies  at  the  College  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Fellowship,  may,  by  vote  of  the  Trustees,  receive 
the  rank  of  Fellows  by  Courtesy. 
Under-       Undergraduate  students  must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 

Students.  f°r  matriculation.     The  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  are  stated  on  page  25.      Those  students  that  do  not 
wish  to  study  for  a  degree  are  required  to  enroll  themselves  as 
Special   special  students;    they  will,   nevertheless,  in  the   event   of  a 
1      change  of  plan  be  credited  with  such  of  their  studies  as  may 

*  Board  will  be  charged  at  the  regular  college  rates  of  $150  for  the  scholastic  year. 
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have  coincided  with  the  studies  leading  to  a  degree.  All  special 
students  must  have  passed  the  examination  for  matriculation. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Group  system  enables  all 
candidates  for  a  degree  to  specialise  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

Hearers  will  be  excused  from  passing  the  matriculation  ex-  Hearers. 
animation :  but  they  will  be  strictly  distinguished  from  matric- 
ulates, and  will  not  be  entitled  to  reside  in  the  college.  They 
must  be  women  of  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must 
furnish  proof  that  they  have  at  some  time  pursued  the  studies 
included  in  the  matriculation  examination.  They  must  satisfy 
the  several  instructors  that  they  can  profit  by  the  courses  that 
they  desire  to  follow,  and  their  admission  to  recitations,  exami- 
nations, and  laboratory  exercises,  will  depend  on  the  express 
consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Hearers  differ  moreover 
from  special  students  in  that  they  are  not  recognised  by  the 
college,  and  can  receive  only  such  certificates  of  collegiate  study 
as  may  be  given  them  by  the  several  instructors.  They  cannot 
receive  degrees. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  must  be  taken  by  all  Emamina- 
that  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  college,  either  as  can-  Matricu- 
didates  for  a  degree  or  as  special  students.*     The  examination    fation. 
for  matriculation  will  also  be  open  to  those  that  wish  to  take  it 
as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies,  but  have  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  the  college. 

Candidates  may  divide  the  examination  between  two  succes- 
sive years;  if,  however,  more  than  one  calendar  year  and  the 
summer  recess  elapse  between  the  two  parts  of  the  examination, 
the  first  part  of  the  examination  must  be  repeated. 

Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  President. 

*  But  candidates  that  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  college 
or  university  of  acknowledged  standing,  or  candidates  that  have  passed  the  Harvard 
University  examinations  for  women  held  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati 
will  be  admitted,  whenever  the  examination  has  covered  the  same  or  equal  ground  in 
the  subjects  required  for  matriculation  in  the  college.  For  regulations  concerning 
"hearers,"  see  above. 

The  following  subjects  in  the  Harvard  University  examinations  for  women  are  sug- 
gested as  equivalents :  All  the  "  elementary  studies"  except  one  language  (which  may 
be  German  or  French  or  Greek,  but  must  not  be  Latin),  and  the  "advanced  studies"  in 
the  three  languages  chosen;  Latin  composition  ;  and,  if  Greek  be  taken,  Greek  compo- 
sition. The  "elementary  studies"  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German  will  not  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  any  part  of  the  examination  in  these  subjects,  unless  supple- 
mented by  the  "  advanced  studies." 

In  no  other  cases  will  certificates  be  accepted. 
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Examinations  are  held  in  June  and  September  of  every  year 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  and  in  June  of  every  year,  examina- 
tions are  held .  also  in  Baltimore.  Examinations  may  also  be 
held  in  June,  by  request,  in  Germantown,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
California,  and  in  London  or  Paris,  and  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries,  who  will  also  answer 
enquiries  in  regard  to  the  examinations  or  the  College. 

Tabular  Statement, — All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be 
examined  in  the  following  three  groups : 


(  /'Arithmetic, 
Mathematics  I  ^Algebra, 

(.  Plane  Geometry,  1. 


•)■■ 


Latin 


II. 

/Grammar  and  Composition, 
\Csesar  and  Cicero, 
Virgil  and  sight  reading,  1. 


)'- 


III. 
History,  1. 
English,  1. 
Science,  1. 


All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  in  one  of 
the  following  groups : 


IV. 


IV. 
(  Gram,  and  Comp.,  )  „ 


Greek  J  Xenophon, 


f  Gram,  and  Comp.,  ) 
Greek    )  Xenophon,  /  2' 

,     |  Iliad  and  sight  reading,  1.  .      j  Iliad  and  sight  reading.l. 

ana     v.  _,                  ,  and      *»  „ 

;  Grammar,  \                    Q).  ?  Grammar,  \                   0) 

French  \  Prose>          [ 3-  German  \  Pr03e-          i  3. 

(^  Poetry,       J  J  Poetry 


French 
and 


IV. 

Grammar, 

Pro3e, 

Poetry, 

Grammar, 

Prose, 

Poetry, 


The  candidate  may  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects, 
and  if  not  examined,  must  pursue  them  in  college  : 


Advanced   }  Solid  Geometry, 
Mathematics  J  Plane  Trigonometry. 


A  fourth 
language, 


Greek  (as  above) 

or 
French  (as  above) 

or 
German  (as  above). 


The  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  are  divided, 
for  convenience  of  marking,  into  fifteen  sections.  It  will  be  observed  that  each  lan- 
guage is  counted  as  three  sections.  Groups  I.,  II.,  and  III.  contain  three  sections 
each  ;  group  IV.  contains  six  sections.  The  figures  attached  to  the  subjects  show  the 
number  of  sections  contained  in  each  subject ;  where  a  bracket  precedes  the  figure, 
the  subjects  enclosed  by  the  bracket  cannot  be  separated  in  the  examination.  Should 
the  candidates  pass  in  fewer  than  three  sections  in  the  first  division  of  the  exacainitiou. 
the  entire  examination  must  be  repeated ;  but  the  three  sections  need  not,  except  where 
this  is  indicated  by  the  brackets,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  group.  Solid  Geometry 
and  Trigonometrycannot.be  substituted  for  any  part  of  the  fifteen  sections. 


Mathematics.     I.  Mathematics. — (1)  and  (2)  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.     (3)  Plane  Geometry. 

The  examination  in  Algebra  will  comprise  Elementary  Operations ;  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions; Ratio;  Proportion;  Variation;  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions.  A 
part  of  the  paper  will  be  devoted  to  problems  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  those  in 
Arithmetic  being  simple  practical  qiiestions  in  Decimals,  Percentage,  Interest,  and  Pro- 
portion ;  in  these  Algebraical  Symbols  and  Operations  may  be  used  to  any  extent. 
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Lock's  Arithmetic  (American  Edition),  C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  and  Lock's 
Trigonometry  for  Beginners  [Macmillan]  are  recommended. 

All  candidates  that  do  not,  in  addition  to  the  above,  present  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigo- 
nometry must  pursue  these  branches  in  the  college  and  pass  an  examination  in  them 
before  receiving  a  degree.  It  is  especially  recommended  that  those  intending  to  elect 
mathematical  courses  should  pass  the  entire  matriculation  examination  in  mathe- 
matics. These  candidates  are  advised  to  confine  themselves  to  Algebra  ;  Plane  Geom- 
etry of  the  straight  line  and  the  circle ;  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  More  benefit 
will  be  derived  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  pure  geometrical  methods,  than 
from  a  little  knowledge  of  Analytical  Geometry. 

Students  whose  matriculation  examination  has  included  either  Solid  Geometry,  or 
Trigonometry,  or  both,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which  others  must  subsequently 
spend  upon  these  studies. 

II.  Latin. — (1)   Grammar  and  Composition.     (2)   Ccesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  Litin. 
I.-IV.  (or,  if  desired,    Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  two  thousand   lines).     Cicero, 
seven  orations,  including  the  four  against  Catiline.     (3)    Virgil,  iEneid,  Books 
I.-VI.  (or  the  Eclogues  and  five  books  of  the  JEneid). 

There  will  be  questions  testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding prosody,  and  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  translate  at  sight  easy  passages,  with  due  allowance 
for  unusual  words. 

Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read  (a) 
Cicero,  at  least  four  orations,  (b)  Virgil,  at  least  three  books  of  the  iEneid. 

The  so-called  Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  as  explained  in  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Latin  Grammar,  is  recommended. 

As  many  schools  are  introducing  the  "natural  method"  as  a  substitute  for  thor- 
ough grammatical  training,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  an  accurate  and  ready  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms.  A  knowledge  of  para- 
digms and  parts  of  irregular  verbs  will  be  insisted  upon. 

The  examination  in  Latin  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only  :  (a)  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  Csesar,  and  Cicero;  (6)  Virgil  and  sight  reading.  Candidates  are 
advised,  whenever  possible,  to  try  the  whole  Latin  examination  at  one  time. 

III.  History. — (1)  The  outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and  the  United  History, 

States  ;  or  the  outlines  of  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  The  United  States :  its  History  and 
Constitution ;  Ransome's  History  of  England,  or  Gardiner's  English  History  for  Schools  : 
Oman's  History  of  Greece  (Longman's,  N.  Y.) ;  Leighton's  History  of  Rome,  or  Allen's 
History  of  the  Roman  People  are  recommended. 

English.— (1)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  English  ^n9^is'1- 
composition,  correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  and  general  arrange- 
ment, and  to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English. 

In  1891  the  subject  of  the  composition  will  be  taken  from  one  or  more  of  the  following 
works  :  Shakespeare,  Julius  Csesar  and  As  You  Like  It ;  Chaucer,  The  Clerk's  Tale  ;  Bus- 
kin, Sesame  and  Lilies  ;  Austin  Dobson,  Eighteenth  Century  Essays. 

In  1892  candidates  must  be  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  Macbeth  and  The  Tempest ; 
Chaucer,  The  Knight's  Tale;  Milton,  Comus;  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia. 

The  books  recommended  (for  the  years  1891  and  1892),  by  the  Commission  of  Col- 
leges of  New  England,  will  be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

Candidates  are  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  of  these  works.  Much 
stress  will  be  laid  on  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  composition 
and  grammar,  and  no  candidate  can  be  successful  in  passing  the  examination  without 
familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  punctuation  and  arrangement.  Abbott's  How  to  Write 
Clearly  is  recommended  as  an  aid  to  the  knowledge  of  correct  arrangement. 
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Science.  Science. — (1)  The  elements  of  one  of  the  following  sciences: — Physics,  or 
Chemistry,  or  Botany,  or  Physiology,  or  Physical  Geography. 

Gage's  Physics,  Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry  (Briefer  Course) . 
Bessey's  Essentials  of  Botany,  Martin's  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course),  and  Russell  Hin- 
man's  Physical  Geography  are  recommended. 

TV.  Two  of  the  following  languages  : 

Greek.      Greek. — (1)  Grammar  and    Composition.     (2)  Xenophon,   Anabasis,   Books 
'  I-IV.     (3)  Iliad,  Books  I-III. 

White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  and  Jones'  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose,  or  equivalents, 
are  recommended. 

There  will  be  questions  on  grammar  suggested  by  the  text,  and  translation  at  sight 
of  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  and  the  Iliad,  with  due  allowance  for  unusual  words. 

Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read  (a) 
Homer,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Iliad,  (6)  Xenophon,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Anaba- 
sis or  Memorabilia. 

The  examination  in  Greek  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only  :  (a)  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  and  Xenophon ;  (6)  Iliad  and  sight  reading. 

French.  French.  — (3)  The  examination  in  French  will  have  three  divisions,  one  to 
testthe  candidate's  knowledge  of  pronunciation  and  ordinary  grammatical  forms, 
the  other  two  her  power  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  and  verse. 

For  the  examination  in  reading  no  texts  are  assigned,  the  examination  being  in- 
tended to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  read  any  ordinary  French  whatsoever.  Candi- 
dates preparing  for  these  examinations  are  advised  to  acquire  as  large  a  vocabulary  as 
possible. 

The  examination  in  French  cannot  be  divided. 

German.  German. — (3)  The  examination  in  German  will  be  precisely  similar  to  that 
in  French,  and  will  test  the  candidate's  pronunciation,  knowledge  of  ordinary 
grammatical  forms,  and  ability  to  read  ordinary  German  at  sight. 

The  examination  in  German  cannot  be  divided. 

The  candidate  may  omit  one  of  the  three  languages,  Greek,  French,  or  German, 
selecting  Greek  and  French,  or  Greek  and  German,  or  French  and  German. 

Remarks  on     All  subjects  potentially  included   in  the  examination  for  admission  are  re- 
£xaminatwn  gar(]e(j  by  tne  college  as  preparatory  and  non-collegiate.     The  college  course 
lation         °^  instruction  in  mathematics,  for  example,  does  not  include  but  presupposes 
trigonometry;  the  courses  in  French  and  German  presuppose  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  these  languages. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  student  to  offer,  at  entrance,  advanced 
mathematics,  and  if  possible  all  four  languages;  remembering  that  even  to 
fail  in  such  of  these  examinations  as  are  not  strictly  obligatory,  will  not  affect 
the  candidate's  collegiate  standing,  and  that  to  pass  them  successfully  would 
leave  her  nearly  free  for  elective  study  under  the  Group  system  and  for  true 
collegiate  work.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  organisation  of  the  col- 
legiate courses;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  time  of  students  within  the 
college  should  be  needlessly  withdrawn  from  these  and  spent  upon  preparatory 
work. 
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No  student  will  be  graduated  who  does  not  at  the  time  of    Studies 
graduation  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  th^Dearee 
and    some  acquaintance  with   Latin.      In    the    last   semester  of  Bache- 
before    graduation,   an  oral  examination  will  be  held   to  test         '  * 

the  candidate's  power  of  reading  French  and  German  at  sight. 
The  college  provides  beginners'  classes,  five  times  weekly 
throughout  one  year,  for  those  students  who  in  the  examina- 
tion for  matriculation  may  have  omitted  Greek,  French  or  Ger- 
man ;  but  attendance  on  these  classes  is  not  obligatory,  the  stu- 
dent being  free  to  make  good  her  deficiencies  by  private  reading. 

The  following  course  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

English,  five  liours  a  week  for  two  years.  Required 

Science,  or  Science  and  History,  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years;  that  is,  any    Studies. 
one  of  the  major  courses  in  Science,  or  any  two  minor  courses  in  Science ;   or 
anyone  of  the  minor  courses  in  Science,  together  with  one  of  the  minor  courses 
in  History,  or  a  minor  course  in  Political  Science. 

Philosophy,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year. 

Two  Major  Courses,  of  five  hour's  weekly  for  two  years  each,  constituting  one  Group. 
of  the  following  "Groups:"   Any  language  with  any  language;  Mathematics 
with  Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek  or  Latin  ;  any  science  with  any 
science;  History  with  Political  Science. 

Free  Electives,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Free  Electives. 
student.     It  should  be  observed   that  a  single  study  may  be  taken  as   a  Free 
Elective,  without  electing  the  group  that  includes  it.     Students   wishing  to 
combine  Physics  with  either  Chemistry  or  Biology  must  take  at  least  a  half 
year  of  Mathematics  as  a  Free  Elective. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  consult  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
in  regard  to  the  details  and  best  arrangement  of  her  various 
studies,  and  must  register  her  course  of  study  at  the  Dean's 
office  before  entering  upon  college  work. 

The  students  are  not  divided  into  the  traditional  college 
classes,  nor  is  there  any  time  set  for  graduation  ;  in  order  to 
pursue  a  wider  course  of  reading  in  connection  with  single  sub- 
jects, or  to  attend  a  greater  variety  of  lectures,  the  ablest  stu- 
dents may  choose  to  defer  graduation,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  usual  period  of  collegiate  study  may  be  abridged  ;  personal 
considerations  only  will  determine  the  time  spent  in  completing 
the  studies  required  for  a  degree.  Nevertheless,  these  require- 
ments constitute  strictly  a  four  years'  course;  that  is  to  #say, 
if  the  usual  time  given  to  lectures  and  class-work  be  computed 
at   fifteen   hours  weekly,  a  student  that  passed  the   ordinary 
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matriculation  examination,  and  availed  herself  of  the  prelimi- 
nary courses  of  the  college  on  the  subjects  which  that  exami- 
nation did  not  include,  would  in  all  cases  require  precisely  four 
years. 

The  Bryn     The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  will  be  awarded  annu- 
Mawr     arjy  ^0  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Fellow-    on  the  ground  of  excellence  in  scholarship.    The  holder  will  re- 
shiji.      ceive  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  applicable  to  the  expenses 
of  one  year's  study  and    residence    at  some  .  foreign    univer- 
sity, English  or  Continental.     The  choice  of  a  university  may 
be  determined  by  the  holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  college. 

Studies  Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other  col- 
^5^'^°  leges,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  that  the  course  of 
Degree,  study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses  of 
lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may,  at  their  discretion,  enroll 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Master  of  Arts.  A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is 
open  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  but  to  them  only. 

The  Degree  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
D  fPh'  ^as^er  °f  Arts  must  pursue  for  three  years,  after  having  received 
losophy.  their  first  degree,  a  course  of  liberal  (non-professional)  study  at 
some  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and  spend 
at  least  two  of  these  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  They  must 
be  examined  in  two,  and  may  at  their  discretion  be  examined 
in  three  subjects  (the  examination  being  of  equal  difficulty  in 
either  case) ;  and  must  present  a  satisfactory  dissertation  on 
some  topic  included  in  their  first  or  principal  subject.  They 
may  be  required  to  pursue  certain  auxiliary  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subjects  that  they  have  elected ;  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philoso]3hy,  like  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  will  be  given 
to  no  one  who  cannot  read  French  and  German,  or  who  is  wholly 
unacquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek.  The  dissertation  must  be 
printed.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  in  no  case 
be  conferred  by  the  college  as  an  honorary  degree. 

The  Degree       Candidates  for  a  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  will 

*r  .  °*  a  .   be  conferred  only  on  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  must 
Master  of  Arts.        .  jo  j  e>   > 

reside  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  year  after  graduation,  and 
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pursue  and  pass  an  examination  on  a  course  of  liberal  study 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Residence  in  the  college  is  not  obligatory.  During  the  past  Residence, 
five  years  students  living  in  Philadelphia  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bryn  Mawr  have  attended  the  daily  lectures  and  class-work 
of  the  college  ;  others,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  return  home 
every  day,  have  resided  in  the  college  for  five  days  of  the 
week. 

The  college  buildings  intended  for  residence  contain  single 
rooms  and  sets  of  rooms.  The  halls  will  accommodate  about 
fifty  students,  and  each  hall  will  be  under  the  care  of  a  lady 
who  will  reside  in  the  building.  There  will  be  no  common  re- 
fectory, nor  any  inter-dependence  between  the  halls.  Com- 
pare the  accompanying  plans  of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall  and 
Denbigh  Hall,  which  the  other  halls  will  resemble  in  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  their  internal  arrangement,  such  as  furniture,  heat- 
ing, and  light;  compare  also  the  general  account  of  the  buildings 
on  page  58. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  irre-  Expenses, 
spective  of  the  number  of  courses  attended,  or  of  the  actual 
time  of  attendance.     It  is  the  same  for  undergraduate  students, 
graduate  students,  and  hearers.     An  additional  charge  of  fifteen 
dollars  a  year  is  made  for  materials,  in  every  laboratory  course. 

A  special  exception  will  be  made  in  favor  of  non-resident  medical  students 
and  physicians,  who  will  be  charged  for  a  single  course  in  chemistry  or  biology 
fifty  dollars,  and  for  two  courses  one  hundred  dollars,  the  laboratory  charges 
being  the  same  for  them  as  for  other  students.  A  course  is  held  to  be  five 
hours  weekly  of  lectures  and  class-work  throughout  the  year. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  will  be  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  a  year  for  each  student  occupying  a  single 
room,  and  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  student  occupying, 
together  with  another  student,  a  set  of  three  rooms,  or  one  of 
the  larger  single  rooms.  Students  that  remain  at  the  college 
during  the  winter  and  spring  vacations  will  be  charged  seven 
dollars,  or  eight  and  a  half  dollars  weekly,  according  to  the 
rooms  occupied.  The  charge  for  a  student  occupying  a  bed- 
room and  private  study  will  be  four  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
vacations  ten  dollars  a  week. 

The  charge  for  board  and  residence  includes  all  expense  of  service,  heating  and 
light,  except  open  fires  and  washing.     There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the 
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studies,  but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently  heated  by  steam.  A  fixed  annual  charge  is 
made  for  washing  (see  the  description  of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall  and  Denbigh  Hall) 
when  students  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  college. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  accordingly  $100  a  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  residence  in  the  college  halls,  exclusive  of 
board,  is  $125,  $150  (or  in  special  cases,  $175,  $250)  a  year,  pay- 
able in  advance. 

The  charge  for  board  is  $150  a  year;  one  half  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance. 

The  charge  for  board,  residence  and  tuition  is,  therefore,  $375 
and  $400  (or  in  special  cases  $425,  $500)  a  year. 

A  Students'  Educational  Fund  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
contributions,  however  small,  from  those  who  are  interested  in  aiding  students  to 
obtain  an  education.  The  money  thus  contributed  will  be  distributed  by  the  college  in 
the  form  of  partial  aid,  and  in  most  cases  as  a  loan.  It  will  be  applied  to  the  assistance 
of  those  students  only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  college  for  at  least  one  year. 

Three  Partial  Scholarships  of  $200  each  will  be  open  to  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  that  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  charge  for  tuition  and  residence.  When  there 
are  more  than  three  applicants  the  candidates  will  be  selected  by  competitive  examina- 
tion ;  in  all  cases  graduate  students  will  be  preferred,  and  in  no  case  can  the  scholar- 
ship be  held  by  anyone  that  has  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  with  credit. 
These  scholarships  will  be  for  one  year  only,  but  may  be  renewed  until  graduation, 
when  the  progress  of  the  student  is  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty.] 

INSTRUCTION. 

Libraries*  The  College  Library  will  be  as  far  as  possible  a  library  for 
special  study,  and  is  open  for  the'  use  of  the  students  from  eight 
a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  every  day.  The  library  takes  ninety-five  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  philological  periodicals  and  reviews  in  the 
English,  German,  French,  Italian  and  Swedish  languages,  and 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  expended  yearly  for  books 
under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  several  collegiate  depart- 
ments. There  are  at  present  on  its  shelves  8443  bound  volumes. 
They  are  catalogued  according  to  the  Dewey  system. 

The  following  periodicals  are  taken  by  the  Library.  For 
convenience  of  reference  they  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

Academy;  Acta  Mathematica ;  American  Chemical  Journal ;  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology;  American  Journal  of  Mathematics;  American  Journal  of  Philology; 
American  Journal  of  Psychology  :  American  Journal  of  Science  ;  American  Microscop- 
ical Journa-1 ;  American  Naturalist ;  Andover  Review  ;  Anglia  ;  Annalen  der  Physik 
und  Chemie  ;  Archiv  fur  Anatomie  und  PhysioJogie;  Archiv  fur  die  Gesammte  Physiol- 
ogic ;  Archivio  Glottologico  Italiano ;  Arkiv  fiirNordisk  Filologi  ;  Athenaeum;  Atlantic 
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Monthly  ;  Beitriige  der  Deutschen  Sprache  and  Litteratur ;  Beitrage  zur  Kunde  der  Indo- 
germanischen  Sprachen;  Bibliotheca  Mathematica ;  Biologisches  Centralblatt ;  Bulletin 
de  Correspondence  Hellenique  ;  Centralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen  ;  Century  Magazine  ; 
Chemical  News;  Classical  Review ;  Contemporary  Review ;  Cooperative  Index  to  Peri- 
odicals ;  Deutsche  Literaturzeitung ;  Dialect  Note ;  Edinburgh  Review ;  Electrician  ; 
Englische  Studien  ;  English  Historical  Review  ;  Fortnightly  Review  ;  Forum  ;  Germa- 
nia ;  Gottische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  ;  Harper's  Magazine  ;  Hermes ;  Historische  Zeitschrift ; 
Indian  Antiquary ;  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Alterthumswissenschaft ;  Jahresbericht  uber 
die  Fortsehritte  der  Chemie ;  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies ;  Journal  fiir  der  reine 
u.  Angewandte  Mathematik  ;  Journal  fiir  Practische  Chemie  ;  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society  ;  Journal  of  the  Microscopical  Society  ;  Journal  of  Philology  ;  Journal  of  Physi- 
ology ;  Library  Journal ;  Library  Notes  ;  Literarisches  Centralblatt ;  Literary  News ;  Lit- 
teraturblatt  fiir  Germ.  u.  Rom.  Philologie;  Mathematische  Annalen;  Messenger  of 
Mathematics;  Mind;  Modern  Language  Notes;  Mittheilungen  der  Archseologischen 
Instituts  ;  Mittheilungen  der  Englishen  Sprache  und  Litteratur  ;  Monatshefte  fiir  Che- 
mie ;  Nachrichten  von  der  Koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften ;  Nature  ;  Neue 
Jahrbiicher  fiir  Philologie  u.  Padagogik ;  Nineteenth  Century ;  Philologische  Wochen- 
schrift;  Philosophical  Magazine;  Political  Science  Quarterly;  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science  ;  Quarterly  Review ;  Quellen  und  Forschungen  ;  Revue  Historique  ;  Rhein- 
isches  Museum  fiir  Philologie;  Romania;  Romanische  Forschungen ;  Science  ;  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  :  Spectator  ;  University  ;  Westminster  Review  ;  Wochenschrift  fiir  Klas- 
siche  Philologie  ;  Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsches  Alterthum  ;  Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche  Phil- 
ologie ;  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physikalische  Chemie  ;  Zeitschrift  fiir  Romanische  Philologie; 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Vergleichende  Sprachforschung  ;  Zoologischer  Anzeiger. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  the  following  important  libraries  : 

The  Philadelphia  Library,  which  contains  about  145,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  students  for 
consultation ;  and  students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held 
by  the  officers  of  the  College.  Private  subscription,  $12  a  year  for 
eight  volumes,  or  $10  for  nine  months. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  150,000  volumes. 
Students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held  by  the  College 
Library.  Private  subscription,  $6.00  a  year  for  two  separate 
works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
30,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  has  generously 
conceded  the  use  of  its  library  and  of  its  museum  to  the  students 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  chemical  laboratory  consists  of  a  lecture-room,  a  working  Labora- 
laboratory,  preparation  and  balance  rooms  and  a  chemical  Tories. 
library.  The  supply  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  has  been  care- 
fully selected  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  research,  and 
is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  chemical  library  contains 
besides  necessary  treatises  and  reference  books  several  complete 
sets  of  chemical  journals.  A  similar  suite  of  five  rooms  is  appro- 
priated to  the  biological  department ;  it  includes  two  laborato- 
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ries,  one  of  which  is  exclusively  botanical.  The  biological 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  best  (Zeiss)  microscopes, 
microtomes,  etc.,  and  are  supplied  with  a  small  but  well-selected 
set  of  apparatus  for  the  study  of  experimental  physiology.  A 
separate  building  containing  a  physical  laboratory  and  lecture- 
room  was  furnished  with  apparatus  and  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1887.  The  chemical,  biological  and  physical  laboratories  are 
open  for  students  throughout  the  day. 
The  It  is  much   to  be    desired  that   all  undergraduate  students 

System  snou-ld  enroll  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  understand  the  precise 
scope  and  nature  of  the  studies  leading  to  that  degree,  and  the 
significance  of  the  Group  system.  A  proper  understanding  of 
the  Group  system  is,  moreover,  essential  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

In  all  departments  as  yet  organised  there  is  a  course  of  five 
hours  a  week  for  two  years,  called  a  Major  Course.  Whenever 
one  year  of  this  course  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  taken 
separately,  it  is  marked  as  a  Minor  Course.  It  is  required  of 
every  candidate  for  a  degree  to  take  two  such  major  courses  as 
shall  be  homogeneous,  or  shall  complete  each  other,  and  major 
courses  which  fulfil  this  condition  are  designated  as  Groups.  It 
is  meant  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  should  *lay  the 
foundations  of  a  specialist's  knowledge;  and  the  Required 
Studies,  namely,  English,  philosophy  and  science,  or  history 
and  science,  are  intended  in  part  to  supplement  the  Group,  and 
in  part  to  ensure  a  more  liberal  training  than  could  be  achieved 
did  every  student  combine  elective  studies  at  pleasure.  The  two 
years'  required  course  in  English  includes  a  general  introduc- 
tion into  the  study  of  language.  English  literature  is  treated 
with  reference  to  the  comparative  history  of  literature.  The 
required  two  years  in  science,  or  in  science  and  history,  per- 
mit the  student  of  chemistry  and  biology  to  pursue  both  branches 
of  the  biological  course,  or  to  take  a  major  course  in  physics  ; 
and  they  ensure  to  the  student  of  history  and  of  language,  for 
one  year  at  least,  the  same  kind  of  instruction  and  discipline  as 
is  received  by  the  scientific  student.  The  one  year's  course  in 
philosophy  is  a  general  introduction  into  the  study  of  the  laws, 
conditions,  and  history  of  thought. 

The  "  Minor  Courses  "  in  the  following  table  are  known  as  the 
Required  Studies ;  the  "Two  Major  Courses"  as  the  Group. 


All  studies  whatsoever  fall  under  one  of  these  heads,  Required 
Studies,  Group,  or  Free  Electives. 

Tabular  Statement: 

Minor  Courses  [One  Tear  Each).* 


I.  and  2. 

3. 

4. 

English. 

Philosophy. 

Science, 

"ivo  Courses. 

Physics, 

or 

Chemistry, 

or 

Biology. 

5. 

t[6-] 

t[7.] 

Science 

French, 

Solid  Geometry 

or 

or 

and 

History. 

German, 

Trigonometry. 

Greek  (or 

Minor  Latin). 

Two  Major  Courses  (Two  Years  Each). 
Constituting  any  one  of  the  following  groups: 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Any  language 

Any  science 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

History 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

any  language. 

any  science. 

Greek  or 
Latin. 

Free  Electives. 

Physics. 

Political 
Science. 

Five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  any  subject  or  subjects  the  student 

may  elect. 

The  following  combinations  of  studies  are  suggested  as  speci- 
mens of  a  few  of  the  many  combinations  that  may  be  made  by 
students  that  are  candidates  for  a  degree,  yet  wish  to  specialise. 

Classics.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics, 
Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Ancient  History,  [French  or  German].  As  a  Group, 
Greek  and  Latin.     As  Free  Electives,  advanced  Greek  and  Latin. 

Modern  Languages  (other  than  English).  As  Required  Studies,  English, 
'Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Modern  History 
[Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  French  and  German,  or  Latin 
and  French.     As  Free  Electives,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

English.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics, 
Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Modern  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a 
Group,  French  and  English,  or  Greek  and  English.  As  Free  Electives,  Ger- 
man or  Latin. 

Mathematics  (with  Latin).  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy, 
Physics,  Ancient  History,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Math- 
ematics and  Latin.     As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  (with  Physics).  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Biology,  [Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Mathematics 
and  Physics.     As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics,  or  Physics. 

*  Except  7.    {One-half  year.) 

t  See  page  25,  under  "Studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 

X  See  page  23  and  page  50,  under  "  Mathematics." 
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History.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science,  any  lan- 
guage (Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish),  [Greek, 
French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  History  and  Political  Science.  As  Free 
Electives,  History  of  German,  or  of  French,  Literature. 

Science.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Botany, 
[Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology.  Aslree 
Electives,  Physics  (second  year) ;  or  advanced  work  in  Biology  or  Chemistry. 

The  following  combinations  might  be  adopted  by  those  that 
wish  to  pursue  a  major  course  in  History  or  Science,  yet  do  not 
wish  to  elect  an  historical  or  a  scientific  group. 

I.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science,  Ancient  History, 
[Greek,  French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  any  Language  with  any  Language, 
or  Chemistry  with  Biology  or  Physics.     As  Free  Electives,  Modern  History. 

II.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  [Greek, 
French,  or  German].  As  a  Group,  any  Language  with  any  Language.  As 
Free  Electives,  second  year  in  Chemistry,  or  one  year  in  Biology  (animal  or 
vegetable). 

Since  the  time  of  graduation  is  determined  only  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  course,  there  is  an  entire  freedom  from 
over-pressure.  All  matriculated  students  may  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  when  the  prescribed  course  of  study  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is  shown 
by  the  recognition  of  special  students,  it  is  not  required  of  any 
one  to  apply  for  a  degree;  and  no  degree  will  be  conferred 
unless  the  course  has  been  completed  with  credit. 

Courses  of  There  will  be  offered  each  year  a  minor,  or  five-hours'  course 
Study.  ^n  philosophy,  and  major,  or  two-year  courses,  of  five  hours 
instruction  weekly  in  the  following  subjects  :  History,  Polit- 
ical Science,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  both  branches 
of  Biology. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Philology,  Greek,  Old  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other 
Romance  Languages,  Gothic  and  Teutonic  Philology,  Norse,  Old 
High  German,  Middle  High  German,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon, 
English  Literature,  Celtic,  History,  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
Political  Science,  and  Biology. 
Preliminary      The  attention  of  medical  students,  or  those  looking  forward 

Medical    ^    ^     study  of  medicine,  may  be  called  to  the  facilities  offered 
Course.  J  .  „  . 

by  the  scientific  laboratories.   The  value  of  a  practical  knowledge 
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of  biology  and  chemistry  as  preliminary  or  accessory  to  the 
professional  study  of  medicine  is  generally  recognised.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary, 
allowance  will  be  made  in  their  professional  courses  for  work 
carried  on  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  the  scientific  laboratories.  Students 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  that  have  completed  major  courses  in 
chemistry  and  biology  will  be  released  from  the  first  year's,  or 
primary,  examination  in  these  colleges,  and  from  laboratory 
practice  in  chemistry  and  biology. 

The  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  meant,  first  of  all,  Courses  in 
to  be  complete  in  themselves,  and  extensive  enough  to  meet  the      a„^ 
needs  of  special  students,  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  study  Literature. 
of  comparative  philology  or  of  comparative  literature.     When- 
ever it  has  been  practicable,  as  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
one-half  of  the  major  course  has  been  devoted  to  strictly  lin- 
guistic studies,  and  the  other  half  to  the  history  of  literature. 
In  the  major  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  customary  text- 
reading  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  history  of  liter- 
ature ;  the  advanced  course   in  Greek  will  ultimately  be  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  a  major  course,  one  year  being  devoted 
to  comparative   philology  and  Sanskrit,  and   one   to  literary 
studies  and  the  reading  of  difficult  texts.     Courses  of  parallel 
reading  will  be  required  of  all  students  of  language  and  litera- 
ture, precisely  as  laboratory  work  is  required  of  the  students  of 
chemistry  or  biology  ;  these  courses  are  intended  to  acquaint 
the  students  with    the  works  of  numerous   authors,  and  it  is 
especially  hoped  that  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  will,  by  this" 
means,  accustom  themselves  to  read  these  languages  constantly 
and  without  assistance. 

The  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  will  be  of  equal 
difficulty,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
traditional  separation  between  ancient  and  modern  languages 
has  been  disregarded,  because,  although  strictly  classical  stu- 
dents may  always  be  inclined  to  combine  Greek  and  Latin, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  modern  literature  of  which  the  study 
may  not  fitly  be  preceded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  study  of 
Latin  or  Greek. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  lectures  to  give  a  clear  and  succinct  Lectures. 
statement  of  facts  and  principles ;   to  enumerate  and  criticise 
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with  frankness  hand-books,  authorities,  and  editions  ;  to  touch 
upon  minor  or  far-lying  points  with  such  distinctness  as  may 
enable  the  student  to  investigate  them  intelligently  at  some 
future  day  ;  to  bring  the  student's  knowledge  down  to  date,  and 
to  inform  her,  step  by  step,  what  things  have  been  definitely 
ascertained  and  what  things  remain  to  be  investigated.  It  is 
intended  that  the  notes  taken  on  these  lectures,  in  addition  to 
their  immediate  practical  use,  shall  be  of  lasting  value  for  refer- 
ence, and  be  the  starting-point,  or  at  least  the  schedule,  of  studies 
to  be  undertaken  subsequently.  Every  isolated  student  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  modern  scholastic 
movement  otherwise  than  orally  ;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  lectures,  the  several  instructors  will  appoint  certain  hours 
in  which  the  students  may  consult  them  freely. 

The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  class- work,  and  by 
frequent  examinations ;  they  will  be  strictly  special,  not  pop- 
ular. 

The  Professors  or  Associates  appointed  are  the  recognised 
heads  of  their  departments,  and  only  such  instructors  have 
been  chosen  as  are  qualified  to  direct  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work. 

Courses  op  Instruction. 

The  following  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  are  offered 
in  the  year  1890-91  : 

Greek. 

The  instruction  in  Greek  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Edward 
W.  Hopkins,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit  and  Com- 
parative Philology ;  Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  Associate  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin;  and  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Associate  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  instruction  offered  in  Greek  and  Sans- 
krit covers  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  weekly, 
and  includes  five  hours  a  week  of  elementary  work,  ten  hours 
a  week  of  undergraduate  major  and  minor  work,  four  hours 
weekly  of  post  major  work,  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  under- 
graduates that  have  completed  the  major  course  in  Greek;  and 
five  hours  weekly  of  graduate  work. 

The  courses  are  as  follows  : 
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A  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  Benln- 
Dr.  Smyth,  is  provided  for  those  students  who  may  wish  to  study  Greek,  but  ners 
whose  examination  for  matriculation  did  not  include  it.  Students  that  desire 
to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  are  expected  to  read  more  Greek  than  is 
required  of  the  other  students,  in  order  that  in  the  ensuing  year  they  may 
pass  the  entrance  examination  and  enter  upon  the  first  year  of  the  major 
course.  Students  that  wish  may  substitute  for  this  course  the  minor,  or  first 
year's  course  in  Latin.  Either  the  Beginner's  Course  in  Greek  or  the  Minor 
Course  in  Latin,  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts? 
that  have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  Greek. 


First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Lysias,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Odyssey,  Selections,  Dr.  Smyth. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Private  Reading,  Xenophon,  Memorabilia. 

2nd  Semester. 

Herodotus,  VIIL,  1-90,  Dr.  Smyth. 
Plato,  Apology  and  Crito,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Private  Beading,  Andocides,  Mysteries. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Poetry,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Sophocles,  Antic/one,  Dr.  Smyth. 
jEschylus,  Prometheus,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Private  Reading,  Euripides,  Medea. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Prose,  Dr.  Shorey. 
Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Aristophanes,  Birds,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Private  reading,  Plato,  Phaedo. 


Major 
Course. 


Twite  weekly. 
Twice  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 
Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 

Twice  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 

Twice  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 


In  1891-92,  in  the  Major  Course,  Dr.  Hopkins  will  read  Euripides,  Selections,  instead 
of  iEschylus,  Prometheus. 

The  private  reading  for  the  Major  Course  will  be  iEschylus,  Prometheus,  and  Plato, 
Phaedo. 

The  usual  second  year's  work  of  the  Major  Course  may  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  a 
period  of  two  years ;  but  the  lectures  on  literature  must  be  taken,  and  the  reading 
course  of  two  hours  must,  if  elected,  be  taken  for  both  semesters. 

The  first  year's  work  may  not  be  divided . 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  readings  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each 
semester. 


Group :  Greek  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 
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Post  Major. 

Post 
Major         P°st  Major  courses  are  offered  to  those  that  have  completed   the  Major 

Courses.  Course  ;  they  may  also  be  taken  by  graduate  students. 


1st  Semester. 

Rapid  reading  of  Plato,  Republic,  Dr.  Shorey. 

Pindar,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey. 

(This  course  may  not  be  given  in  1891-92.) 

Theocritus,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Aristophanes,  Clouds,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Demosthenes,  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  Dr.  Smyth. 

(Attic  Orators  will  be  substituted  in  the  year  1891-92.) 

Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Smyth. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Philology,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

(Beginner's  Sanskrit  will  be  substituted  in  1891-92.) 

2nd  Semester. 

Rapid  reading  of  Plato,  Republic,  Dr.  Shorey. 

Pindar,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey. 

(This  course  may  not  be  given  in  1891-92.) 

Lucian  and  Pausanias,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

^Eschylus,  Oresteia,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Demosthenes,  Dr.  Smyth. 

(For  Demosthenes,  Euripides  will  be  substituted  in  1891-92.) 

Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Smyth. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Philology,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

(Beginner's  Sanskrit  will  be  substituted  in  1891-92.) 


Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 

Twice  weekly. 

Once  fortnightly. 
Once  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 

Twice  weekly. 

Oncejortnightty. 
Once  iveekly. 


Graduate      Advanced   courses  in  Greek  are  provided  for  graduate  students.     These 
l/Olirses.    courses  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents and   at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors,  so  that  graduate  students  may 
attend  them  for  more  than  two  semesters. 

The  Post  Major  courses  are  open  to  graduate  students. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  expected  of  graduates  will  consist  of  reading,  under 
direction  of  the  department,  and  reports  of  works  thus  read  will  from  time  to 
time  be  required  of  the  student. 


Graduate  Course, 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Philology,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Sanskrit  Grammar,  with  selections  -\ 

from  Lanman's  Reader,  (  „     „     .  . 

>  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Drama,  Selections,  J 

JEschines  and  Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown,        Dr.  Hopkins. 

Melic  Poets,  Dr  Smyth. 

(In  1891-92  Homer  will  be  substituted  for  this  course.) 


Once  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 
Twice  weekly. 
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2nd  Semester. 

Philological  Seminary,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Selections  from  the  Eig  Veda,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

jEschylns,  Eumenides,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Dialects,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

(In  1891-92,  Homer  (continued)  and  Aristotle  will  be  substituted  for 
this  course.) 

Latin. 

The  department  in  Latin  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Paul 
Shorey,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Dr. 
Gonzalez  Lodge,  Associate  in  Latin.  The  instruction  offered 
covers  eighteen  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  weekly,  and 
includes  ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  (major  and  minor) 
lectures,  five  hours  weekly  of  post-major  work,  open  only  to 
graduates  and  to  undergraduates  that  have  completed  the  major 
course  in  Latin ;  and  three  hours  weekly  of  graduate  work. 

First  Year.  Major 

{Minor  Course.)  Course. 


1st  Semester. 
Horace,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey. 
(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 
Sallnst,  Catilina,  Livy,  book  XXI,  Dr.  Lodge. 
(In  1891-92  an  oration  of  Cicero  will  be  substituted  for  Sallust,  Catilina.) 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge. 
Private  Reading,  Virgil,  Mneid  VII.,  VIII. 

2nd  Semester. 

Horace  (continued) ;  Virgil,  Selections,  with  lectures  on  the  poetry 

of  the  Augustan  age,  Dr.  Shorey. 
(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 

Livy,  book  XXI.  (continued) ;  book  XXII.,  Dr.  Lodge. 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge. 
Private  Reading,  Virgil,  JEneid  IX.,  X. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature,  Dr.  Shorey. 

Juvenal,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey. 

Tacitus,  Germania,  Agricola,  Annals,  book  I,  Dr.  Lodge, 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge. 

Private  Reading,  Pliny,  Selected  Letters- 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature,  Dr.  Shorey. 
Catullus  and  Martial,  Dr.  Shorey. 


Twice  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 


Once  weekly. 


Tvnce  weekly. 

Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


Once  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 

Twice  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 


Once  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 
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Tibullus,  Propertius,  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  once  weekly. 

Private  Beading,  Cicero,  Selected  Letters. 

Group :  Latin  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 

Post  Post-Majoe. 

Major 
Courses,      Five  hours  weekly  of  Post-Major  Latin  is  offered  students  that  may  have 

completed  the  Major  Course  in  Latin. 
1st  Semester. 

Advanced  Latin  Literature  (Rhetoric),  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly, 

(This  course  may  not  be  given  in  1891-92.) 

Lucretius,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

Terence,  Critical  Study  of  Hautontimoritmenos,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Rapid  Reading  of  Andria,  Phormio,  Adelphi,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Conferences  in  Latin  Periodology,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

(Opportunity  will  be  given,  in  connection  with  this  course,  for  weekly  practice  in 
Latin  prose  composition,  and,  if  desired,  it  can  be  elected  as  one  hour  in  Latin  prose 
composition  only.) 

2nd  Semester. 

Advanced  Latin  Rhetoric  (continued),  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

Lucretius  (continued),  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

Plautus,  Critical  Study  of  Captivi,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Rapid  Reading  of  Aulularia,  Trinummus,  Mencechmi,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Syntax,  The  Subordinate  Sentence,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

(Opportunity  will  be  given,  in  connection  with  this  course,  for  weekly  practice  in 
Latn  prose  composition,  and,  if  desired,  it  can  be  elected  as  one  hour  in  Latin  prose 
composition  only.) 

Graduate  Course. 
Graduate 
Courses.       Graduate  work  in  Latin  is  conducted  according  to  the  Seminary  method. 

One  department  of  Latin  Literature,  or  one  Latin  author,  is  selected  as  a  cen- 
tre of  study.  A  course  of  Historical  and  critical  lectures  is  given  by  the 
instructor,  and  selected  passages  are  made  the  subject  of  critical  interpretation 
by  the  students.  An  effort  is  also  made  to  guide  the  students  in  the  direction 
of  special  or  original  work.  Graduate  students  from  other  institutions  will 
also  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pursue  the  advanced  courses  offered  as  Post- 
Major. 

Koman  Satire  (Seminary),  Dr.  Lodge.  Three  hours  weekly. 

(The  course  on  Roman  Satire  will  be  followed  by  courses  on  Roman  Comedy  and 
Roman  Historiography ;  these  courses  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  offer  three  consecu- 
tive years  of  graduate  work  in  the  Latin  Seminary.) 

English. 

The  instruction  in  English  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M. 
Carey  Thomas,  Professor  of  English,  Dr.  Mary  M.  Gwinn,  Asso- 
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ciate  in  English,  Dr.  Charles  F.  McClumpha,  Associate  in  Anglo-  . 
Saxon,  and  Miss  Mabel  Parker  Clark,  A.M.,  Reader  in  English. 
It  includes  two  years  of  lectures  on  literature  and  language 
required  of  every  candidate  for  a  degree,  two  years  of  advanced 
English,  which  presupposes  as  much  information  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  required  course,  and  may  be  elected  in  combina- 
tion with  the  major  course  in  any  other  language ;  and  graduate 
courses  in  English  literature,  Essay-work,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Early  English. 

The  required  course  consists  of  lectures  on  literature  and  language,  in  which  the  his-  Required 
tory  of  English  literature  will  be  regarded  as  far  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of    Course, 
European  literature  generally,  essay  work,  and  courses  of  private  reading  which  are 
meant  to  familiarise  the  student  with  English  authors. 

Five  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  English  literature  are  required  of 
every  student.    Tnere  will  be  examination  on  the  private  reading. 

First  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  English  language,  Dr.  Thomas.         Four  times  weekly  till  Xmas. 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature;  with  an  introduction 
into  the  study  of  early  Teutonic  literature  and  mythology,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Four  times  weekly. 
Essay- work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  inclu- 
sive, with  an  introduction  into  the  study  of  French  mediaeval  literature,  Dr. 
Thomas.  Four  times  weekly. 

Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  weekly. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  the  Restora- 
tion, inclusive;  with  a  short  account  of  Italian  literature,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Four  times  weekly. 
Essay- work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
present  time:  with  a  short  account  of  the  literature  of  France  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  Dr.  Thomas.  Four  limes  weekly. 

Essay  work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  once  weekly. 

Parallel  courses  of  private  reading,  on  which  weekly  examinations  are  held,  are 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and  the  writing  of  essays  will  form  part  of 
each  year's  work. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  second  year  will  be  given  alternately,  the  first  in  1891-92, 
and  the  second  in  1892-93,  and  may  be  attended  in  reverse  order. 

The  major  course  in  English  differs  slightly  from  the  other  major  courses   Major 
of  the   college,  in    that   it   has  been  preceded  by  two   years'   study,  and    is  Course. 
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intended  for  graduate  students  or  for  those  undergraduate  students  who  are 

exceptionally  anxious  to  specialise   in  English.     Either  year  may  be  taken 

separately  as  a  Free  Elective  by  students  that  have  completed  the  required 

course. 

First  Year. 

Language— Minor  Course. 
1st  Semester. 

Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  Dr.  McClumpha. 

Five  times  weekly. 
The  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  begins  with  Sievers'  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  the  prose 
contained  in  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  The  poem  of  Beowulf  is  read  with  the 
class,  and  portions  of  Beowulf  literature  (episodes,  armor,  customs,  etc.)  are  assigned 
for  special  study.  The  course  closes  with  Zupitza's  Reader,  which  forms  the  transition 
to  the  Early  English  of  the  next  semester. 

2nd  Semester. 

Early  English  Grammar  and  the  reading  of  Early  English  Texts,  Dr. 
McClumpha.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  course  in  Early  English  will  include  the  reading  of  Morris  and  Skeat,  Specimens 
of  Early  English,  Parts  1st  and  2nd,  and  selections  from  Piers  Plowman  and  Wyclif. 
Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  pronunciation  of  Early  English,  and  to  the  change 
from  Early  English  into  Modern  English. 

Second  Year. 
Literature — Minor  Course. 

Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Gwinn. 

Five  times  weekly. 
The  year  is  essentially  a  year  of  seminary  work  and  essay-writing. 

The  authors  studied  may  be  varied  from  year  to  year.  In  1890-91  the  authors  chosen 
will  be,  Matthew  Arnold  (for  prose  style),  and  the  poets  of  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey.  The  pri- 
vate reading  and  essay-writing  will  be  onsubjeets  connected  with  English  literature,  but 
need  not  be  the  same  for  all  students.  Either  year  of  the  English  Major  may  be  taken 
as  a  Free  Elective  by  students  that  have  completed  the  two  years  of  required  English. 

Group  :  English  with  any  language. 

Graduate  Graduate  Course. 

'  There  will  be  offered  each  year  two  distinct  graduate  courses  in  English — 
one  in  literature  and  one  in  language.  These  courses  will  be  varied  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Literature.      The  graduate  instruction  in  English  literature  will  include  the  direction  of 
private  reading  and  the  assignment  of  topics  for  investigation. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama,  Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Gwinn. 

Five  hours  weekly. 
The  essay-work  that  accompanies  the  course  on  the  English  drama  is  the  equivalent 
of  three  hours  weekly. 

Language.      Beowulf,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Twice  weekly. 

The  reading  of  Beowulf  is  supplemented  by  lectures  upon  its  geography,  mythology 
and  ethnography.  Parallelisms  between  Beowulf  and  the  Caedmonian  and  Cynewul- 
fian  poems  are  also  investigated  by  the  students. 
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Cynewulf,  Andreas,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Onceweeklyt 

Special  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Old  English  Dialects,  accompanied  by  a  comparison  with  West 

Saxon  of  the  Northumbrian   and    Kentish   documents   contained   in   Sweet's 

Archaic  and  Dialectal  Reader,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  upon  Transition   English,  with  special  reference  to  Layamon  and 

Orm,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Twice  weekly. 

Chaucer,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Twice  weekly. 

Reading  of  Chaucer  and  lectures  on  Early  English  Dialects,  illustrated  by  selections 
from  authors  of  Chaucer's  time. 

Teutonic  Mythology,  Dr.  McClumpha.  Once  weekly. 

German. 

The  instruction  in  German  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Her- 
mann Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature  and 
Language,  assisted  by  Miss  Rose  Chamberlin. 

A  class  for  beginners  in  German,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Rose  Cham-  Begin- 
berlin,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  is  provided,  in  order  that  those   iters' 
students  whose  matriculation  examination  did  not  include  German  may  with  ^ass' 
less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowledge  of  it  that  they  must  possess  before 
receiving  a  degree.     By  great  diligence  such  students  may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  admitted,  should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major  Course 
in  German. 

A  class  for  German  conversation  will  meet,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  Conversa- 
three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year.  It  may  be  attended  by  any  student  Hon  Class. 
that  has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  German. 

The  Major  Course  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  is  implied  by  the  Major 
matriculation  examination  in  this  subject.  Either  the  first  or  second  year  of  Course. 
the  Major  Course  may  be  taken  as  a  Minor  Course. 

First  Year. 
{Minor  Course.) 

Lectures  on    the  History  of   German  Literature   from    Klopstock  to  the  Lectures. 

present  time,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  German  and  will  treat  the  great  classical  authors, 
as  well  as  the  most  modern  poets  and  novelists ;  they  are  open  as  a  Free  Elective 
to  all  students  that  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  German. 

Max  Miiller,  The  German  Classics  (2nd  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (1st  Part),  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  an  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
is  as  follows:    Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti;  Goethe,  Gotz  v.  Bert 'ichin pen,  Iphiyenie;  Schiller, 
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Don  Carlos,  Braut  v.  Messina.  Gotz  v.  Berlichingen  is  the  private  reading  for  those  that 
elect  the  course  in  Faust  only ;  Iphigenia  and  Don  Carlos  are  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  lectures  on  literature. 

Second  Year. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  time  of 
Klopstock,  exclusive,  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures,  which  are  delivered  in  German,  begin  with  the  account  of  German 
civilisation  found  in  classical  authors,  and  include  Ulfilas.the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
the  fragments  of  heathen  poetry,  the  Heliand,  Otfried,  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  the 
Heldenbuch,  the  time  of  Wolfram,  Gottfried,  Hartmann,  the  Minnesingers  and  Meister- 
singers,  Sebastian  Brandt,  Hans  Sachs,  etc. 

Max  Mtiller,  The  German  Classics  (1st  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  [2nd  Part),  or  Schiller,   Wallenstein,  Miss  Chamberlin. 

Once  weekly. 
German  Prose  Composition,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading  on  which  examination  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as 
follows:  Lessing,  Miss  Sara  Sampson,  Nathan  der  Weise;  Goethe,  Clavigo,  Tasso;  Scheffel, 
Ekkehard;  Chamisso,  Peter  Schlemihl.  Tasso  is  to  be  read  in  connection  with  Faust  or 
Wallenstein ;  Nathan  and  Ekkehard,  with  the  lectures  on  literature. 


Group  :  German  with  any  language. 

„        „       .  Graduate  Course. 

Graduate 

Courses,        The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered : 

Gothic,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

Middle   High   German  Grammar  and   reading  of  Middle  High  German 

Texts,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

Old  High  German  or  Norse,  Dr.  Collitz.  Onct  weekly. 

Celtic  and  Slavonic. 

A  Graduate  Course  in  Celtic  or  in  Slavonic  is  offered  by  Dr. 
Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German. 

French. 

The  instruction  in  Romance  Languages  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Thomas  M.  McCabe,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  assisted  by  Miss  Rose  Chamberlin. 

Beginners     -An  introductory  course  of  five  hours  weekly,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Class.       Rose  Chamberlin,  resembling  the  introductory  course  in  German,  is  provided 
for  the  convenience  of  those  students  who,  in  their  matriculation  examination, 
omitted  French. 

Conversa-      Opportunities   for  oral   practice  in  French   will  be  extended  during  the 
Hon  Class,  course. 
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Entrance  to  the  Minor  Course  in  French  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  Major 
is  required  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  in  that  subject.     A  very  Course, 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  in  French,  as  much,  indeed,  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  students  justifies,  and  not  course  4  alone,  will  be  conducted  in  the 
French  language. 

First  Year. 
{Minor  Course.) 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  18th  and  19th  Cen- 
turies, accompanied  by  collateral  readings  of  representative  French  authors, 
under  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge,  Dr.  McCabe.  Twice  weekly. 

Critical  Readings  in  French  Prose  and  Poetry,  Dr.  McCabe.  Once  xveekly. 

Practical  Exercises  in  French  Syntax,  Composition,  etc.,  Dr.  McCabe. 

Once  weekly. 

Oral  Practice  in  French ;  Talks  on  French  Literature,  Language,  etc., 
conducted  exclusively  in  French,  Dr.  McCabe.  Once  weekly. 

The  collateral  private  reading  on  which  examinations,  at  stated  intervals,  are  held, 
is  as  follows:  Some  of  the  dramas  and  historical  prose  of  Voltaire,  some  of  the  philo- 
sophic prose  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  as,  La  Prn/ea-ion  de  Foi  d'vn  Vicaire  Savoyard,  selections 
from  the  prose  of  Diderot,  the  comedies  of  Beaumarchais,  the  poems  of  Andre  Chenier, 
portions  of  the  Genie  du  Christianisme  and  other  works  of  Chateaubriand,  works  of  Mdme. 
de  Stael  in  parts  ;  representative  works  and  selections  from  works  of  the  great  Roman- 
ticists and  other  nineteenth  century  poets  and  authors,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Beran- 
ger,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  George  Sand,  Balzac  :  also  contemporary  prose 
and  dramas.  This  reading  matter  is  specially  selected  with  a  view  to  representing  the 
literature  of  the  period  and  to  illustrating  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures. 

Second  Year. 
(Major  Course.) 
The  French  Language  will  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  minor 
course. 

Lectures  on  French  Literature,  from  its  origin  to  and  including  the  17th 
century,  accompanied  by  collateral  reading  of  representative  French  authors, 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge,  Dr.  McCabe.  Twice  weekly. 

Critical  Readings  and  Studies  in  the  Great  Masterpieces  of  15th,  16th, 
17th  Centuries,  Dr.  McCabe.  Once  weekly. 

Studies  in  French  Style,  Composition,  etc.,  Dr.  McCabe.  Once  weekly. 

Further  Oral  Practice,  Writing  of  French  Essays,  and  Talks  on  various 
subjects  of  interest  to  students  of  French,  conducted  exclusively  in  French,  Dr. 
M  cCa  be.  once  weekly. 

The  collateral  private  reading  on  which  examinations,  at  stated  intervals,  will  be  held, 
consists  of  selections  from  the  leading  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Montaigne, 
Rabelais,  from  the  Satire  Menippee,  from  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade,  Rrbert  Gamier,  and 
others.  An  extensive  course  will  be  marked  out  in  the  classics  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, which  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible  representative,  and  will  accompany  and  illus- 
trate the  lectures.  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Malherbe,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Regnier, 
Pascal,  La  Rochefoucaud,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  the  great  pulpit  orators,  and  others,  will 
find  a  place  in  the  course. 

Group:  French  with  any  language ;  or  French  with  Italian 
and  Spanish. 


\ 
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Graduate  Course. 

Graduate     Post-major  and  graduate  courses  in  Old  French,  Romance  Literature,  and 
Courses.    Philology  will  be  offered  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 

Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  instruction  in  Italian  and  Spanish  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Thomas  McCabe,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

First  Year. 

JHajor  {Minor  Course.) 

Course.      Italian,  Dr.  McCabe.  Three  hours  weekly. 

This  course  consists  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  grammar,  pronunciation,  reading  and 
translation,  in  order  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Spanish,  Dr.  McCabe.  Twice  weekly. 

This  course  is  similar  to  the  course  in  Italian. 

Second  Year. 
(Major  Course.) 
Italian,   Dr.  McCabe.  Three  hours  weekly. 

In  Italian  the  course  will  be  mainly  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  "  Divina  Comme- 
dia"  and  the  "Vita  Nuova"  of  Dante,  which  will  be  preceded  by  readings  in  the 
"  Sonetti "  and  the  "  Canzoni  "  of  Petrarch,  and  the  "  Orlando  "  of  Ariosto. 

Private  readings  in  more  modern  authors,  as  Goldoni,Manzoni,  Leopardi,  will  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  McCabe. 

Spanish,  Dr.  McCabe.  Twice  weekly. 

In  Spanish  the  plan  pursued  will  be  similar  to  that  in  Italian.  The  "  Don  Quixote  " 
of  Cervantes  will  form  the  principal  subject  of  study,  and,  in  addition,  the  principal 
masterpieces  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  of  Calderon. 

The  private  reading  will  be  in  modern  authors,  as  Fernan  Caballero  and  Castelar, 
under  same  conditions  as  above. 

Group.     Italian  and  Spanish  with  any  language. 

Philosophy. 

The  course  in  Philosophy,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one 
year,  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  is  educa- 
tional rather  than  technical  in  its  aims.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  assist  the  student  in  co-ordinating  the  knowledge  gained  in 
other  courses  of  study,  and  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  method  and  vocabulary  of  speculative  thought 
to  read  philosophic  books  intelligently. 

The  instruction  in  Logic,  Psychology  and  history  of  Philoso- 
phy is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Paul  Shorey.     It  is  a  consecutive 
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course  of  instruction,  and  extends  over  three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

Although  as  yet  only  a  minor  course  in  Philosophy  has  been 
organised,  Dr.  Shorey  will  direct  the  philosophical  reading  of 
graduate  students  who  may  wish  to  take  philosophy  as  one  of 
the  secondary  subjects  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

In  the  required  course  on  Philosophy,  President  Rhoads 
lectures  once  weekly  on  Christian  Ethics,  and,  in  1891-92,  Mr. 
George  A.  Barton,  Associate  in  Biblical  Study  and  Semitic 
Languages,  will  lecture  once  weekly  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical 
Study. 

Lectures  on  Logic,  Psychology  and  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Dr.  Shorey.  Required 

Three  tiroes  weekly.     Course. 

The  elementary  instruction  in  Logic  and  Psychology  will  be  based  upon  the  text- 
books of  Jevons  and  Sully,  which  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  to  bring  out  the  his- 
toric and  literary  associations  of  the  subject-matter.  In  the  history  of  Philosophy  the 
chief  stress  will  be  laid  upon  Bacon,  Descartes  and  Locke,  but  the  lectures  will  present 
a  brief  summary  of  the  general  history  of  speculative  thought  in  Western  Europe,  with 
copious  definite  references  for  students  who  care  to  investigate  special  points.  Com- 
paratively little  attention  will  be  given  to  the  post-Kantian  metaphysics  of  Germany. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics,  President  Rhoads.  Once  weekly. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  lectures  will  treat  of  the  theory  of  ethics,  includ- 
ing an  examination  of  the  elements  of  man's  personality  as  a  moral  being.  The  works 
of  Porter,  Calderwood,  Janet,  Martineau  and  others  are  referred  to,  and  portions  asr 
signed  to  be  read  by  the  class.  The  applications  of  moral  principles  to  duty  are  next 
considered,  especially  in  the  light  of  Christian  ethics.  Wayland,  Dymond,  Dorner  and 
other  writers  that  have  treated  particularly  of  duties,  are  used  as  books  of  reference. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  a  brief  review  is  given  of  the  chief  ethical  systems,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  recent. 

Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Contents  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  Mr.  Barton, 

Once  weekly. 

Biblical  Study  and  Semitic  Languages. 

In  1891-92  the  instruction  in  Biblical  Study  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  George  A.  Barton,  A.M.  This  instruction  will  in- 
clude courses  upon  the  origin  and  literary  character  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  unfolding  of  religious  truth  in  them.  There 
will  be,  also,  elective  courses  in  New  Testament  Greek ;  and,  for 
graduate  students,  courses  may  be  added  in  Hebrew  and  some 
of  the  Semitic  languages. 

Free  Elective  Courses. 
The  History  of  Israel  from  the  Judges  to  the  fall   of  Jerusalem,  with   a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  Apostolic  leaching,  Mr.  Barton. 

Three  times  weekly. 
4 
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New  Testament  Greek,  Mr.  Barton'.  Twice  weekly. 

This  course  will  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek.  It  will  treat  of  the  lin- 
guistic peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Greek,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the 
text. 

Hebrew  Grammar  and  reading  of  Texts,  Mr.  Barton,  Twice  weekly. 

Graduate  Courses. 
(These  two   courses  will  be  given  alternately,  one  only  being  offered  in  any  one 
year.) 

History  and  growth  of  Religious  Ideas  in  Israel,  including  a  view  of  the 
New  Testament  Religions  Ideas,  Mr.  Barton.  Twice  weekly. 

Assyrian  or  Aramaic  (including  Syriac  and  Biblical  Aramaic),  Mr. 
Barton.  Twice  weekly. 

History. 

The  instruction  in  history  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Andrews,  Associate  in  History. 

The  object  of  the  courses  in  history  is  three-fold.  Primarily, 
history  is  taught  for  its  own  sake  as  a  record  of  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  secondarily  as  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  the  study  of  political  institutions,  and  finally  as  a  framework 
for  other  forms  of  research,  linguistic,  religious,  or  archaeologi- 
cal. The  course  is  planned  to  develop  in  the  students  a  readier 
historical  imagination,  a  critical  sense  and  a  consciousness  of 
historical  growth,  rather  than  to  give  them  a  mere  outline  of 
general  history.  The  instruction  consists  entirely  of  lectures; 
references  are  giyen  for  private  reading;  attention  is  paid  to 
physical  geography,  and  map-work  is  required ;  a  part  of  every 
hour  is  devoted  to  questioning  and  discussion. 

First  Year. 
(Minor  Course.) 
JMajov  1^  Semester. 
Course.      Ancient  History  to  the  Rise  of  Macedon,  Dr.  Andrews.  Five  times  weekly , 

The  institutions  and  civilisation  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  E'alestine,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Phoe- 
nicia and  Persia,  are  briefly  outlined,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  relations  of  early 
Greece  to  the  East,  what  she  owed  to  Oriental  influence,  and  the  meaning  and  impor- 
tance of  Grecian  politics,  art,  letters  and  philosophy,  as  contrasted  with  Oriental  civi- 
lisation. 

2nd  Semester. 

Ancient  History  from  the  beginning  of  Rome  to  the  later  days  of  the  Em- 
pire, Dr.  Andrews.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  last.  In  general,  the  aim  is  to  trace  the  expan- 
sion of  the  early  Roman  community,  and  in  the  connection,  Livy's  narrative  is  briefly 
examined  ;  the  growth  of  custom  into  law  and  its  later  modification  ;  the  e  lualisation 
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of  the  Orders;  the  struggle  with  Carthage  ;  the  agrarian  troubles;  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republic  and  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Empire.  In  their  proper  place  will  be 
taken  up  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Macedonian  Empire,  its  relations  with 
Rome,  and  the  important  character  of  the  AchEean  and  iEtolian  leagues  in  the  final 
struggle  of  Greece  with  Rome. 

Second  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

The   History  of  Mediaeval  Europe  to  the  Period  of  the   Renaissance,  Dr. 

Andrews.  Five  tim.es  weekly. 

This  course  may  be  taken  independently  as  the  required  year  in  Modern  History ;  it 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  year.  The  design  is  to 
trace  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  rise  of  new  nationalities  ;  the  growth  of  Frankish  power ; 
the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great;  the  gradual  nationalisation  of  France  and  Germany; 
the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Church  ;  the  Feudal  System,  and  the  rise  of  French 
monarchy ;  the  rapid  extension  of  Mohammedanism  and  its  points  of  contact  with 
Europe  ;  the  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  the  scope  and 
results  of  the  crusading  movement. 

2nd  Semester. 

From  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Dr.  An- 
drews. Five  times  weekly. 

The  lectures  trace  the  growth  of  the  Humanities  and  the  phases  of  religious  change; 
the  broadening  of  knowledge  in  letters,  geography  and  science ;  the  extension  of  com- 
merce and  the  struggle  for  privileges  and  constitutional  liberty  ;  the  weakening  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  failure  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  the  spirit  of  Reformation  and  the 
counter  measures  ;  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  ;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  the  territorial 
expansion  of  France  and  the  rise  of  French  absolutism.  The  course  is  planned  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  political,  social  and  economic  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Group  :  History  with  Political  Science. 


Post-Major  Course. 


Fost- 


English  and  American  Constitutional  Historv,  Dr.  Andrews.  Twice  weekly    M<f.)or 

Course. 

English  constitutional  history  is  examined  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  study 
of  American  institutions. 


Graduate 


Graduate  Courses. 

Two  courses  are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  History  in  addition  to  direc-    Courses. 
tion  in  private  reading  and  original  research. 

Historical  Definition,  Method  and  Criticism,  Dr.  Andrews.        One  hour  weekly. 

(Not  given  in  1890-91.) 

The  character  of  this  course  is  that  of  an  informal  lecture  and  discussion.  The  treat- 
ment is,  therefore,  rather  suggestive  than  exhaustive.  The  topics  discussed  are  the 
definitions,  divisions  and  limits  of  History  ;  the  different  classes  of  historical  writing  ; 
the  relation  of  History  to  other  sciences  ;  the  sources  of  History,  direct  and  indirect 
and  the  methods  employed  in  treating  such  sources;  historical  criticism,  including  the 
different  kinds  of  evidence,  and  their  treatment,  argument,  critical  analysis,  the  induc- 
tive process,  aids  to  evidence,  geography,  chronology,  etc. 
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History  of  the  Roman  Law,  Dr.  Andrews.  One  hour  weekly. 

Law  is  studied  from  an  historical  rather  than  from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view.  The 
object  is  rather  to  observe  the  steps  by  which  custom  and  rules  of  conduct  took  on  legal 
form  ;  to  examine  the  character  of  the  early  family  law  and  its  extension  beyond  the 
family  ;  the  nature  of  the  early  constitution  of  Rome;  the  Servian  reforms;  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  the  ancient  forms  of  procedure  ;  the  struggle  between  the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians, and  their  gradual  equalisation  ;  the  effects  of  the  struggle  upon  the  law  ;  the 
Praetorian  legislation,  the  Jus  gentium,  Jus  naturale,  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy, and  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  period  of  the  great  lawyers  and  the  attempts  at 
codification ;  final  codification  by  Justinian  and  the  later  influence  through  the  bar- 
barian tribes,  the  Church  and  the  universities.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  indispensable 
for  this  work. 

An  additional  course  in  English  or  American  constitutional  history  is  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Andrews  for  the  next  year;  this  may  be  taken  either  as  a  post- 
major  by  the  undergraduate  students  in  History  or  as  a  regular  graduate  course 
by  those  that  have  already  received  their  first  degree. 

Political  Science. 

The  instruction  in  Political  Science  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Associate  in  Political  Science. 

The  objects  of  the  courses  in  political  science  are,  first,  to 
cultivate  a  scientific  habit  of  thought  in  regard  to  all  social 
phenomena  whatsoever;  and  secondly,  to  lay  a  basis  of  sound 
knowledge  for  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  for 
original  work  or  professional  studies  in  economics,  law,  admin- 
istration or  philosophical  sociology.  To  this  end  instruction  is 
offered  in  political  economy,  including  economic  history;  in 
the  evolution  of  political  institutions,  including  public  law  and 
administration,  and  in  modern  theories  of  sociology.  Minor, 
major  and  post-major  and  graduate  courses  are  given  each  year. 
The  major  and  post-major  courses  are  combined,  the  major  lec- 
tures of  any  year  being  different  in  subject  and  treatment  from 
those  of  the  year  before,  so  permitting  students  that  desire  it  to 
take  post-major  work  by  following  the  major  course  for  two 
successive  years.  The  lectures  are  accompanied  by  constant 
class  work,  and  by  seminary  exercises.  Private  reading  is 
assigned,  with  the  aim  of  developing  independent  thinking  and 
research. 
Major  FIEST  YEAR- 

Course.  {Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  is  a  fundamental  course,  including  a  drill  in  the  principles  of  the  classical  Eng- 
lish Political  Economy  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  further  study.  It  is  illustrated  by 
the  facts  of  economic  history,  including  the  manorial  community  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
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follows  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  analyses  the  industrial  revolution,  1760- 
1846,  and  reviews  the  economic  developments  of  recent  times. 

2nd  Semester. 

Political  Institutions,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  political  institutions  of  every  description,  the 
world  over,  have  been  evolved  from  a  few  primary  forms.  Their  development  is  traced 
from  simple  beginnings  in  tribal  society  through  various  transformations,  monarchical, 
oligarchical  and  democratic,  to  their  complicated  forms  in  modern  nations.  The  the- 
ory of  legal  rights  and  duties  is  presented,  important  definitions  are  given,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Continental,  English,  and  American  constitutional  law  are 
studied.    The  course  concludes  with  lectures  on  methods  of  administration. 

Second  Year,  1890-91. 

{Major  Course.) 

{The  lectures  of  this  course  are  given  in  alternate  years.     The  course,  with  some  changes, 
will  he  given  again  in  1892-93.) 

1st  Semester. 

Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Three  times  weekly . 

The  special  subjects  are,  Money,  Bimetallism,  and  the  Tariff  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Administration,  Mr.  Giddings.  Twice  weekly. 

This  course  defines  the  nature  and  province  of  administration,  and  deals  especially 
with  the  civil  service  and  with  local  and  municipal  governments  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

2nd  Semester. 

Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Three  times  weekly. 

The  subjects  are,  Public  Debts,  Taxation,  and  Municipal  Econom  y. 
International  Law,  Mr.  Giddings.  Twice  weekly. 

Second  Year,  1891-92. 
{Major  Course.) 
{The  lectures  ofthti  course  are  given  in  alternate  years.) 
1st  Semester. 

Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  special  subjects  taken  up  in  this  course  are,  the  Labor  Question,  the  Land  Ques- 
tion, Socialism,  and  the  relations  of  the  State  to  property,  industry,  and  the  poor. 

2nd  Semester. 

Political  Theories,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  leading  political  theories  from  Aristotle  to  Hegel,  Mill  and  Spencer  are  critically 
reviewed. 

Group:  Political  Science  with  History. 

graduate  courses.  Graduate 

Two  Graduate  Courses  are  given  eaeh  year.  Courses, 

Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  One  hour  weekly  through  the  year. 

This  is  a  course  of  advanced  theory  and  method,  designed  specially  for  Fellows  and 
graduate  students  who  look  forward  to  original  work  or  teaching,    Particular  attention 
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is  given  to  the  theoretical  work  of  the  Austrian  economists.    A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  indispensable. 

Modern  Theories  of  Sociology,  Mr.  Giddings.      One  hour  weekly  through  the  year. 

The  lectures  on  Sociology  are  intended  to  accomplish  three  things,  namely  ;  (1)  to  pro- 
voke thought  on  the  question  whether  a  philosophical  science  of  society  as  an  organic 
whole  is  possible;  (2)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  what  has  been  done  already  toward 
the  construction  of  such  a  science  ;  (3)  to  apply  sociological  conceptions  and  methods 
to  a  few  chosen  sociological  problems.  Fellows  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  do 
advanced  work  in  this  course  must  have,  besides  their  equipment  in  history  and  politi- 
cal economy,  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  some 
acquaintance  with  modern  biology  and  empirical  psychology.  The  articles  on  biology 
psychology,  and  ethnography  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  are  suggested  for  pre- 
liminary reading.    A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  requisite. 


Mathematics. 

The  instruction  in  Mathematics  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Charlotte  A.  Scott,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
Mr.  James  Harkness,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

The  Major  Course  is  a  course  in  pure  mathematics,  and  in 
the  two  years  the  students  will  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  principal  pure  mathematical  subjects.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  include  the  applications  of  mathematics  to  physics,  though 
courses  in  dynamics  ma}^  be  arranged  from  time  to  time  when 
wanted.  The  points  of  contact  of  mathematics  with  other 
branches  of  mental  and  physical  science  will  be  indicated  as  far 
as  possible  throughout  the  course,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning,  and  to  the  true  relation 
and  mutual  dependence  of  mathematics  and  physics,  in  order 
that  students  may  obtain  just  ideas  of  the  scope  and  province 
of  mathematics.  The  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
mathematics  in  the  second  year  is  intended  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  development  of  the  subject  from  its  beginning  to  1700 
A.D. 

Prepar-  A  Preparatory  Course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one  semester  is  de- 
atory     signed  for  students  entering  the  college  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  those 

Course,  mathematical  subjects  that  are  optional  in  the  entrance  examination  ;  the  lec- 
tures will  be  adapted  each  year  to  the  requirements  of  students  taking  the 
course ;  they  will,  generally  speaking,  include  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

Major  Fikst  Yeak. 

Course.  {Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Analytical  Conies,  Dr.  Scott.  Five  times  weekly. 
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2nd  Semester. 

First  Half. — Algebra,  advanced  Trigonometry  and  Theory  of  Equations, 
Mr.  Harkness.  Five  times  weekly. 

Second  Half. — Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Mr.  Hark- 
ness. Five  times  weekly. 

Second  Year. 
(Major  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Differential  Equations,  Mr.  Harkness. 

Five  times  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Curve  Tracing,  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  Dr.  Scott. 

Four  times  weekly. 
History  of  Mathematics  (about  sixteen  lectures),  Dr.  Scott.  Once  weekly. 

Group :  Mathematics  with  Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek 
or  Latin. 

Post^Major  Course.  Post 

(1890-91.)  Major 

Higher  Plane  Curves,  Dr.  Scott.  Three  times  weekly.  Course, 
Dynamics,  Mr.  Harkness.  Twice  weekly. 

Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

The  lectures  in  the  Graduate  Course  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year ;  so    Courses. 
that,  while  each  year  will  be  complete  in  itself,  a  graduate  may,  if  she  wish, 
attend  for  more  than  two  consecutive  semesters.     This  course  will  be  open   in 
part  as  a  Free  Elective  to  students  that  have  completed  the  Major  Course  in 
Mathematics,  with  special  permission  from  the  instructor. 

1890-91. 

Modern  Algebra  (Seminary),  Dr.  Scott.  Once  weekly. 

Elliptic  Functions,  Mr.  Harkness.  Once  weekly. 

Theory  of  Functions,  Mr.  Harkness.  Twice  weekly. 

Courses  of  lectures  in  these  subjects,  in  Modern  Geometry,  Theory  of  Num- 
bers, History  of  Mathematics,  etc.,  and  seminary  work  will  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  graduate  students  taking  the  course. 

Physics. 

The  instruction  in  Physics  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Perkins,  Associate  in  Physics. 

The  course  extends  through  two  years,  but  in  the  first  year 
an  elementary  treatment  of  all  the  subjects  is  given,  making  a 
course  complete  in  itself.     Lodge's  Mechanics  and  Thompson's 
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Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester, 
Stewart's  "  Treatise  on  Heat "  forms  the  basis  of  work  in  Heat. 
The  other  subjects  are  given  wholly  by  lectures. 

For  the  first  year's  course  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
trigonometry  is  required.  No  knowledge  of  physics  is  pre- 
supposed. 

In  the  second  year  use  is  made  of  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  instructors 
in  the  mathematical  department  to  meet  the  case  of  students 
wishing  to  take  this  second  year's  course  in  physics  without 
electing  mathematics. 


First  Year. 

Major  [Minor  Course.) 

Course,  igf,  Semester. 

Mechanics  and  Electricity,  Dr.  Perkins.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Three  hours  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Sound,  Heat  and  Light,  Dr.  Perkins.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Three  hours  weekly. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the  methods  of  accurate  meas- 
urement of  the  simple  quantities,  length,  time  and  weight,  and  in  the  laws  governing 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies. 

Later,  they  make  determinations  of  electrical  quantities,  potential,  resistance,  capac- 
ity, etc. ;  and  problems  in  heat,  sound  and  light  are  studied  and  discussed. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  familiarise  the  students  with  the  instruments  and  methods 
used  in  physical  measurements,  with  special  reference  to  the  quantitative  laws  upon 
which  the  science  is  based.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
the  apparatus  is  all  of  the  most  modern  design. 

Among  recent  additions  should  be  mentioned  a  small  dynamo  and  steam-engine,  an 
electro-dynamometer,  a  cathetometer  with  two  telescopes,  made  by  the  Geneva  Society 
for  the  Construction  of  Physical  Apparatus,  and  a  Rowland  diffraction  grating. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Theory  of  Errors,  Mechanics  and  Electricity.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Four  hours  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Elementary  Thermodynamics,  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics. 

Five  times  weekly. 
Laboratory  work.  Four  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  on  Mechanics  deal  especially  with  the  more  important  applications  to 
physical  problems.  Those  on  Heat  and  Light  consist  of  an  extension  of  the  treatment 
of  the  first  year,  and  an  endeavor  is  made  to  bring  the  students  in  contact  with  the  work 
of  original  investigators. 

In  the  laboratory  work  of  the  second  year,  more  attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  of 
measurement  than  in  the  first  year,  and  the  special  problems  assigned  are  adapted  as 
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far  as  possible  to  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  the  individual  students.    Special  study- 
is  made  of  the  sources  and  amount  of  the  errors  involved  in  the  different  operations. 

Whenever  possible,  students  will  be  directed  to  points  of  investigation  left  untouched 
by  previous  experimenters,  or  to  the  study  of  new  methods  of  experiment  and  research. 

Group:  Physics  with  Mathematics;  Physics  with  Chemistry; 
or  Physics  with  Biology. 

Chemistry. 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Keiser,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Blackshear,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

The  courses  in  chemistry  consist  of  five  hours  of  lectures,  or 
their  equivalent,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week 
throughout  each  year.  The  first  year's  work,  or  minor  course, 
forms  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  science.  In  the  second 
year,  or  major  course,  a  more  detailed  study  is  made  of  both 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry. 

First  Year.  Major 

{Minor  Course.)  Course. 

1st  Semester. 

Introduction  to  General  Chemistry  (Lectures),  Dr.  Keiser.     Tlvree  times  iveekly. 
Reviews,  Dr.  Blackshear,  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  semester  are  a  general  introduction  to  chemistry.  The  more 
important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  are  considered,  and  a  thor- 
ough study  is  made  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  general  laws  of  chemical  action  are 
based.    The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  experiments. 

The  laboratory  is  open  for  the  first  year's  students  six  hours  weekly.  The  laboratory 
work  begins  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  manipulation,  and  in  the  more  frequently  oc- 
curring chemical  operations.  The  students  are  taught  the  use  of  accurate  measur- 
ing and  weighing  apparatus,  and  made  familiar  with  the  calculations  employed  in 
quantitative  work.  Analysis  is  taught  only  incidentally,  and  not  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  science.  While  studying  the  more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and 
their  compounds,  considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  quantitative 
relations  of  the  substances  with  which  the  students  work. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Chemistry  (Lectures),  Dr.  Keiser.  Three  times  weekly. 

Eeviews,  Dr.  Blackshear.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  and  exercises  during  the  second  semester  are  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  first  semester.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  characters  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  the  principles  of  classification  are  explained.  The  laboratory  work  con- 
sists of  a  systematic  study  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of  the  more  important 
elements  and  compounds,  and  of  a  repetition  of  the  more  instructive  experiments  that 
have  been  previously  performed  in  the  lecture  room. 


1st  Semester. 
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Second  Year. 
{Major  Course.) 


Lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Keiser.  Three  times  weekly . 

Lectures  on  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Blackshear.  Twice  weekly . 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

In  the  lectures  on  organic  chemistry  typical  compounds  are  studied  in  detail ;  the 
general  relations  existing  between  classes  of  compounds,  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
transforming  one  class  into  another,  are  discussed.  In  these  lectures  the  experimental 
processes  and  the  reasoning  employed  in  determining  constitutional  or  structural  for- 
mulas are  considered,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  trace  out  the  influence  which  organic 
investigations  have  had  in  developing  the  general  theories  of  the  science,  and  in  en- 
larging our  conceptions  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  The  lectures  on  inor- 
ganic chemistry  consist  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  properties  of  the  elements  and 
compounds,  and  include  a  brief  discussion  of  analytical  processes  and  methods. 

The  laboratory  work  is  upon  the  subjects  considered  in  the  lectures  ;  great  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  a  mere  mechanical  use  of  analytical  tables,  the  student  being  encour- 
aged to  devise  analytical  methods  without  aid,  using  only  the  knowledge  that  she 
actually  possesses. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Carbon  Compounds,  Dr.  Keiser.  Three  times  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Blackshear.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

The  laboratory  work  is  continued  as  in  the  first  semester,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
course  being  devoted  to  Analytical  Chemistry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  semester,  some 
of  the  typical  carbon  compounds  are  prepared  and  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Group  :  Chemistry  with  Biology ;  or  Chemistry  with  Physics. 

Graduate  Graduate  Courses. 

Courses.  Opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  are  provided  for  graduate 
students  that  have  already  such  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  would  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  two  years  of  work  laid  down  for  undergraduates,  and  for  others 
who,  although  not  graduates,  are  competent  to  follow  the  advanced  courses 
profitably.  The  advanced  work  will  consist  of  exercises  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  chemical  methods  and  operations,  and 
of  difficult  and  typical  preparations  ;  the  students  will  make  researches  on  as- 
signed topics.  Advanced  students  will  be  required  to  become  familiar  with  the 
literature  bearing  on  their  practical  work.  A  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man will  therefore  be  necessary.  There  will  also  be  lectures  from  time  to 
time  upon  selected  topics,  and  upon  the  more  recent  researches  in  organic  and 
inorganic  chemistry. 

Biology. 

The  instruction  in  Biology  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ed- 
mund B.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Biology,  and  Dr.  Frederic  S.  Lee, 
Associate  in  Physiology  and  Histology. 
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The  course  in  Biology  may  extend  through  one,  two  or  three 
years,  and  is  equivalent  throughout  to  five  hours  of  lectures  and 
other  class  exercises  and  six  hours'  laboratory  practice  a  week. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  (minor  course)  forms  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  through  a  broad,  comparative  study  of 
living  things  (General  Biology).  In  the  second  year  (major 
course)  the  foundation  of  a  special  knowledge  of  animal  mor- 
phology and  physiology  is  laid.  The  third  year's  work  (post- 
major),  which  is  offered  only  to  students  of  marked  aptitude, 
is  devoted  to  advanced  courses  in  special  topics,  to  the  study  of 
current  biological  literature  and  to  the  practical  investigation 
of  special  problems.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  is  Very  desirable  for  students  entering  any 
course  in  Biology. 

First  Year.  Major 

(Minor  Course,)  Course. 

Lectures  on  General  Biology. 

Course  A,  Dr.  Wilson.  three  times  weekly. 

Course  B,  Dr.  Lee.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  clear  conceptions  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  vital  structure  and  action,  the  outlines  of  general  classification,  and  the 
relations  of  the  biological  sciences  to  one  another,  and  to  other  branches  of  science. 
The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  enable  the  student,  as  far  as  possible,  to  examine 
for  herself  the  facts  discussed  in  the  lectures,  to  encourage  the  habit  of  exact  observa- 
tion, to  train  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  practical 
work. 

The  general  subject  is  treated  in  two  parallel  courses  (A  and  B),  which  supplement 
each  other  and  must  be  taken  together.  Course  A  deals  especially  with  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  the  relations  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  more  general  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence. Course  B  is  devoted  more  largely  to  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  with  especial 
reference  to  physiology. 

The  work  is  designed  not  simply  to  teach  the  elements  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  as 
commonly  understood,  but  beyond  this  to  consider  plants  and  animals  with  constant 
reference  to  one  another,  both  in  their  structure  and  in  their  mode  of  action.  Stress  is 
therefore  laid  on  the  essential  facts  of  comparative  morphology  and  physiology  (General 
Biology)  as  illustrated  by  the  thorough  study  of  a  few  types,  rather  than  on  the  minutiae 
of  classification.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  subsequent 
special  work  in  Zoology,  Botany  and  Physiology. 

This  necessarily  involves  an  accurate  study  of  vital  phenomena  in  detail,  which 
alone  can  form  the  groundwork  of  any  real  discipline  in  the  science.  The  student  is, 
however,  led  as  far  as  possible  to  regard  facts  as  illustrations  of  more  general  biological 
truths,  and  to  estimate  the  importance  of  these  truths  beyond  the  immediate  field  01 
the  specialist. 

In  the  first  semester  the  student  examines  a  number  of  animals  and  plants,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  natural  and  progressive  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of 
Biology.  After  certain  general  preliminary  studies  on  familiar  aud  highly  organised 
forms,  the  student  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  unicellular  organisms,  and  from 
them  proceeds  gradually  to  the  complex  conditions  of  structure  and  function  found  in 
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higher  plants  and  animals.  In  the  second  semester  attention  is  given  mainly  to  the 
biology  of  the  higher  animals.  The  course  ends  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  em- 
bryology of  the  chick. 

In  the  course  of  the  general  work  of  the  year  attention  is  given  to  Elementary  Human 
Physiology,  and  to  Elementary  Botany  and  Plant  Analysis  ;  this  work  varies  somewhat 
in  character  and  extent,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

General  Zoology,  Dr  Wilson.  Three  times  weekly. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrata,  Dr.  Lee.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

These  courses  extend  the  work  of  the  first  year  so  as  to  include  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life.  The  course  in  General  Zoology  comprises  a 
systematic  presentation  of  the  more  important  facts  of  general  morphology,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  relationships  and  classification  of  animals.  The  course  in 
Comparative  Anatomy  is  devoted  to  the  morphology  of  vertebrates,  and  is  designed  to 
serve  in  part  as  a  study  of  vertebrate  homologies,  in  part  as  a  preparation  for  the  sub- 
sequent study  of  Animal  Physiology  and  Histology.  In  the  laboratory  thorough  dissec- 
tions are  made  of  typical  forms,  illustrating  the  leading  groups  of  animals,  and  suffi- 
cient work  is  required  in  systematic  zoology  to  teach  the  student  how  to  name  and 
classify  animals,  and  to  learn  the  relations  between  species,  genera,  and  the  higher 
groups.  Students  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  medicine  are  recommended  to  devote 
especial  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  higher  vertebrates  and  to  human  and  comparative 
osteology.. 

2nd  Semester. 

Advanced  Physiology  and  Histology,  Dr.  Lee.  Three  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

A  knowledge  of  scientific  physiology  is  here  conveyed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the 
microscopic  structure  and  the  mode  of  working  of  the  higher  animal  organism.  The 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  Hygiene,  Medicine,  and  Psychology  is  indicated. 

The  chief  organs  and  tissues  of  the  vertebrate  body  are  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  much  practice  in  the  preparation  of  histological  specimens  is  obtained.  The 
laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  stock  of  physiological  apparatus,  and  the  fundamental 
facts  of  physiology  and  the  methods  of  physiological  inquiry  are  learned  by  means  of 
demonstrations  and  experiments  by  the  students. 

Advanced  Biology,  Dr.  "Wilson.  Twice  weekly. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  theoretical 
general  biology.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  biological  dis- 
covery, with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  the  more  important  generalisa- 
tions and  theories  of  the  science.  The  latter  part  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  with  discussions  of  the  broader  philosophical 
problems  of  biology,  such  as  heredity,  variation,  adaptation,  animal  metamorphoses 
and  kindred  topics.  These  lectures  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  are  intended 
to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive  in  character. 

Group  :  Biology  with  Chemistry ;  Biology  with  Physics. 

Graduate  Graduate  Courses. 

Courses,         To  students  that  have  completed  a  major  course  in  Biology  or  that  have 
done  an  equivalent  amount  of  work,  advanced  courses  are  offered  in  Compara- 
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tive  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Embryology.  These  courses  consist  in  part  of 
lectures  and  recitations,  but  mainly  of  practical  instruction  in  the  laboratory, 
supplemented  by  courses  of  reading.  Special  topics  may  be  selected  according 
to  the  wish  or  abilities  of  the  student,  and  pursued  with  direct  reference  to 
original  research.  In  such  study  students  are  required  to  familiarise  them- 
selves with  the  literature  of  the  subject;  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
is  therefore  indispensable. 

Physical  Culture. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Carolyn 
C.  Ladd  Hall,  Medical  Examiner  to  the  Gymnasium,  Miss 
McNair,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  Dr.  Ida  Richardson, 
a  practicing  physician,  who  visits  the  college  every  week,  and 
can  then  be  consulted  by  all  the  students  free  of  charge. 

The  gymnasium  (see  page  58)  is  open  for  the  use  of  students 
from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily.  Before  admission  to  the  gymnasium 
each  student  must  be  examined  by  the  Director  with  reference 
to  physical  development,  strength  of  heart  and  lungs,  and 
hereditary  tendencies.  The  exercises  prescribed  will  be  strictly 
individual,  varying  according  to  the  physical  development  of 
the  student;  their  effect  will  be  tested  by  half-yearly  examina- 
tions, and  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  prevent  any  over-exer- 
tion. 

Opportunities  for  Public  Worship. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  Founder  that  the  college  should  be 
pervaded  by  a  simple  and  practical  Christianity,  and  an  en- 
deavor will  be  made  to  promote  this  end. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  there  are  churches  of  various 
denominations.  Conveyances  are  supplied  to  enable  students 
to  attend  the  more  distant  places  of  worship,  including  the 
Friends'  Meeting.  There  will  be  daily  morning  worship  in  the 
college. 
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COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Station ;  the  neighboring  country  is  agreeable 
and  very  healthful,  and  towards  the  west  there  is  a  fine  prospect 
of  hills.  The  college  grounds  cover  forty  acres,  and  include 
planted  lawns  and  tennis  courts;  they  are  surrounded  by 
private  villas. 

Taylor  Hall  (named  after  the  founder),  a  large  building  of 
Port  Deposit  stone,  contains  the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories, 
and  the  offices  of  administration.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  transfer  the  scientific  departments  of  the  College  to  a 
new  building.  Taylor  Hall  will  soon  be  entirely  occupied  by 
the  library  and  by  the  remaining  departments;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested to  all  persons  who  wish  to  bestow  gifts  on  the  College,  to 
contribute  to  the  850,000  needed  for  the  new  building. 

Around  Taylor  Hall  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  erect 
halls  for  the  accommodation  of  students ;  descriptions  of  Merion 
Hall,  Radnor  Hall,  and  Denbigh  Hall  are  annexed  to  the 
present  Program. 

The  Gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  yet  provided 
for  women.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  with 
a  running  or  walking  track  for  use  in  rainy  weather ;  a  room  for 
the  Director,  to  which  is  attached  another  for  the  examina- 
tion and  record  of  the  physical  development  of  the  students, 
and  bathrooms  for  use  after  exercise.  It  is  open  to  the  students 
at  all  times.  This  gymnasium  has  been  built  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  Dr.  Sargent ;  it  is  furnished  with  his  com- 
plete apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Director  who  has 
completed  his  course  of  instruction. 

Near  the  college  is  a  Telegraph  Office,  Adams'  Express  Office, 
and  United  States  Money  Order  Office.  There  are  good  roads  in 
every  direction.  Riding  horses  and  phaetons  may  be  kept  in  a 
livery  stable  near  the  college,  at  a  cost  of  twenty -five  dollars  a 
month. 
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FROM    THE    NORTH. 

RADNOR  HALL. 

Radnor  Hall  is  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Chase. 

It  was  the  second  hall  of  residence  opened,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1887.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  will  accommodate 
about  fifty  students.  It  contains  (a)  three  sets  of  rooms,  com- 
prising each  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study ;  (b)  forty-two  single 
rooms ;  and  (c)  three  sets  of  two  rooms,  each  set  to  be  occupied 
by  one  student.  There  is  provided  for  each  student  a  bookcase, 
a  study-table,  an  arm-chair,  and  a  student's  lamp.  The  rooms 
are  carpeted  and  completely  furnished.  The  building  is  lighted 
by  gas. 

Board  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $150  a  year. 

The  tariff  for  rooms  for  each  student,  exclusive  of  board,  is, 
for  rooms  («),  $150  a  year;  for  rooms  (5),  $125  a  year;  for  rooms 
(c),  $250  a  year.  Applications  for  special  rooms  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible. 

The  above-mentioned  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnish- 
ing, service,  heating  and  light,  except  open  fires  and  washing. 

For  washing,  including  towels,  an  annual  charge  of  $18  a 
j^ear  is  made  to  those  students  that  prefer  to  have  their  washing 
done  in  the  college,  entitling  them  to  a  dozen  pieces  a  week. 
All  washing  in  excess  of  one  dozen  pieces  a  week  will  be  charged 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  dozen  for  plain  garments. 

The  charges  for  rooms  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for 
collegiate  instruction,  which  is  a  $100  a  year.  See  Program, 
page  27. 

The  entire  charge  for  tuition  and  for  board  and  residence  in 
Radnor  Hall  (rooms  6)  is  $375  a  year ;  (rooms  a)  $400 ;  (rooms  c) 
$500. 
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Third    Story 


MERION  HALL. 


Merion  Hall  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Lydia  V.  Smith. 

It  was  the  first  hall  of  residence  opened,  and  was  completed 
in  1885 ;  it  is  built  of  Fairmount  stone,  and  will  accommodate 
about  fifty  students.  It  contains  eighteen  sets  of  rooms,  com- 
prising each  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study ;  ten  ordinary  single 
bed-rooms ;  and  three  rooms  of  exceptional  size.  In  each  study 
and  in  each  of  the  single  rooms  there  is  an  open  fire-place; 
every  study  contains  a  bookcase,  two  study-tables,  two  arm- 
chairs and  two  student's  lamps.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas, 
and  warmed  by  currents  of  air  passing  over  steam-heated  pipes. 

Board  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $150  a  year. 

The  tariff  for  sets  of  rooms  is  $300  a  year,  that  is,  $150  for  each 
student ;  that  for  single  rooms,  $150,  except  for  rooms  Nos.  66 
and  38,  for  which  $125  will  be  charged ;  that  for  rooms  Nos.  65 
and  74,  $180.  Applications  for  special  rooms  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible. 

The  above-mentioned  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnish- 
ing, service,  heating,  and  light,  except  open  fires  and  washing. 

For  washing,  including  towels,  an  annual  charge  of  $18  a  year 
is  made  to  those  students  that  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done 
in  the  college,  entitling  them  to  a  dozen  pieces  a  week.  All 
washing  in  excess  of  one  dozen  pieces  a  week  will  be  charged  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  a  dozen  for  plain  garments. 

The  charges  for  rooms  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for 
collegiate  instruction,  which  is  $100  a  year.  See  Program,  p.  27. 

The  entire  charge  for  tuition  and  for  board  and  residence  in 
Merion  Hall  (except  in  Rooms  Nos.  66, 65  and  74)  is  $400  a  year. 
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DENBI 

Denbigh  Hall  is  the  third  hall  of  residence,  and  will  be  opened  inli 
It  is  built  of  stone,  and  will  accommodate  sixty  students.  It  contains  (d 
and  desirable  room  for  one  student,  and  one  set  of  .rooms  comprising  two  b 
becl-rooms  and  a  study ;  (c)  three  sets  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  some' 
and  a  study,  and  two  large  single  bed-rooms ;  (e)  four  sets  similar  to  tin 
rooms  somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding  rooms.  In  each  study  and  in 
for  each  student  a  book-case,  a  study-table,  an  arm-chair,  and  a  student's 
be  lighted  by  gas,  and  warmed  by  currents  of  air  passing  over  steam-heate( 
at  the  rate  of  $150  a  year. 

The  tariff  for  rooms  for  each  student,  exclusive  of  board,  is  for  rooms  (a 

$225  a  year;  for  rooms  (c),  numbers  4-8,  10-14.  16-20,— $200  a  year;  for  I 

number  37) — $175  a  year;  for  rooms  (e), numbers  43-47,  46-50,  49-53,  55-5 

44,  52,  61,  71,  and  75  (on  third  floor  over  number  38), — $150  a  year ;  for  rooi 

on  the  third  floor  over  housekeeper's-room  and  staircase), — $125  a  year.     A] 

The  above-mentioned  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnishing,  servic 

For  washing,  including  towels,  an  annual  charge  of  $18  a  year  is  made 

them  to  a  dozen  pieces  a  week.     All  washing  in  excess  of  one  dozen  pieces  & 

The  charges  for  rooms  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for  collegiate  in 

The  entire  charge  for  tuition  and  for  board  and  residence  in  Denbigh  H 

(rooms  d)  $425  a  year  ;  (rooms  e)  $400  a  year ;  (rooms  /)  $400  a  year ;  (rooJ 
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ary,  1891.  It  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Derkhiem-Irwin. 
sets  of  two  rooms,  each  set  to  be  occupied  by  one  student ;  a  very  large 
ms  and  an  unusually  large  study  ;  (b)  one  set  of  rooms,  comprising  two 
ess  commodious ;  (d)  four  sets  of  rooms,  comprising  each  two  bed-rooms 
eding  but  somewhat  smaller ;  (/)  fifteen  single  rooms ;  (g)  twelve  single 
of  the  larger  single  rooms  there  is  an  open  fire  place ;  there  is  provided 
The  rooms  are  carpeted  and  completely  furnished.  The  building  will 
is,  and  the  system  of  ventilation  is  carefully  planned.     Board  is  charged 

abers  27,  67,  40,  and  28-30,— $250  a  year ;  for  rooms  (6),  numbers  68-70  — 
(d),  numbers  5-9,  15-17,  34-35,  56-58,  and  37,  and  73  (on  third  floor  over 
50  a  year;  for  rooms  (f),  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  11,  21,  31,  32,  33,  38,  39,  41,  42, 

numbers  13,  22,  23,  24,  25,  54,  62,  63, 64,  65,  72,  74  (the  last  two  rooms  are 
tions  for  special  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible, 
.ting,  and  light,  except  open  fires  and  washing, 
se  students  that  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  college,  entitling 

will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  dozen  for  plain  garments, 
ion,  which  is  $100  a  year.     See  Program,  page  27. 

>oms  a)  will  be  $500  a  year ;  (rooms  b)  $475  a  year  ;  (rooms  c)  $450  a  year ; 
$375  a  year. 
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The  present  academic  year  will  close  with  the  Conferring  of  Degrees  by  the 
Trustees  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  June  2nd,  1892. 
There  will   be   a  winter   recess  from  December  18th,  at  three  o'clock,  to 


—  4  — 

January  5th,  at  nine  o'clock;  and  a  spring  recess  from  April  13th,  at  three 
o'clock,  to  April  20th,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  February  6th  ;  half  yearly  examinations  will  be 
held  during  the  last  week  of  the  semester,  from  February  1st  to  February  6th, 
and  instead  of  a  holiday  on  Washington's  birthday,  theie  will  be  a  recess  of 
two  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester,  February  10th. 

The  lectures  and  class- work  of  the  eighth  academic  year  will  begin  October 
4th,  1892,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  will  close  June  1st,  1893. 

There  will  be  a  winter  recess  from  December  21st,  1892,  at  three  o'clock,  to 
January  4th,  1893,  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  a  spring  recess  from  March  29th,  at 
three  o'clock,  to  April  5th,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  February  4th,  1893 ;  half  yearly  examinations 
will  be  held  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  semester,  January  25th  to  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  and  instead  of  a  holiday  on  Washington's  birthday  there  will  be  a 
recess  of  two  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester,  February  8th, 
1893. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  will  be  held  during  the  week  preceding 
the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  and  also  during  the  last  week  of  each 
academic  year. 


May,  1892. 
27. 


English,    . 
Geometry, 


10—12 
3-5J 


28. 


Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  .     .     .  9 — 12J 
French, 3 — 6 


30. 


T   f     {Composition,    .     . 
'\Ccesar  and  Cicero, 


-9—12 
Science, 2 — 4 


31. 

Latin,  j  Virgil,  ......  9 — 10 J 

History,    . 11 — 1 

German, 3 — 6 

June  1. 

Greek, .  9—12 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,    2 — 5 


September,  1892. 

26. 

English, 10—12 

Geometry, .2 


27. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
French, 


4* 


.  9— 12J 
.       2—5 


28. 


Latm,iGomPosition>;     •     '     -}9-12 
(_  Cozsar  and  Cicero,   .     .  J 


Science, 


2—4 


29. 


Latin,  \  Virgil,  ......  9 — 10J 

History, 10J — 12J 

German, 2 — 5 

30. 
Greek, 9—12 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,    2 — 5 


May,  1893. 

26. 

English, 10—12 

Geometry 3 — 5J 

27. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  .     .     .  9 — 12J 
French, 3—6 

29. 

LatinJComposition        .     .     .   |9_12 

(_CcEsar  and  Cicero,  .     .  ) 
Science, 2 — 4 

30. 

Latin,  \  Virgil, 9 — 10J 

History,    ........     11 — 1 

German, 3 — 6 

31. 

Greei, 9—12 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  2 — 5 


September,  1893. 

25. 

English, 10—12 

Geometry, 2 — 4£ 

26. 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  .     .     .  9 — 12| 
French, 2—5 

27. 

LatinJComP°sition>  ■     •     •     •  lg-12 
(Ccesar  and  Oicero,    .     .  ) 

Science, 2 — 4 

28. 

Latin,  j  Virgil, 9 — 10 J 

History, 10  J—  1 2  J 

German, 2—5 

29. 

GVee&, 9—12 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  2 — 5 
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Board  of  Trustees. 

James  E.  Rhoads, 

President. 


John  B.  Garrett, 
Treasurer. 

Charles  S.  Taylor,  Philadelphia. 
James  Carey  Thomas,  Baltimore. 
James  E.  Rhoads,  Bryn  Mawr. 
James  Whitall,  Philadelphia. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont. 
Charles  Hartshorne,  Philadelphia 


David  Scull, 

Secretary. 

David  Scull,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
William  R.  Thurston,  New. York. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  Lake  Mohonk. 
Francis  R.  Cope,  Philadelphia. 
Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  Bettle,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
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Academic  Appointments. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  LL.D.,  President  of the  College. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University.  1877;  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1877-78;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1879-82 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1882 ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
de  France.  1883. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lincoln,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  1880;  B.Sc,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  1882;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
1880-84;  lectured  in  connection  with  Newnham  College,  1880-83;  D.Sc,  University  of 
London,  18S5. 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  Com- 
parative Philology. 

A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1878;  Fellow  in  Literature,  Columbia  College,  1878-81  ;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1878-81;  University  of  Berlin,  1880;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic, 
18S1 ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1881 ;  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Instructor 
in  Zend,  Columbia  College,  1881-84. 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Creek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1878  ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1881-82  ;  University  of  Bonn,  1882  ; 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  1882-83  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Munich, 
1884. 

Edward  IT.  Keiser,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  Swarthmore  College,  1880-81 ; 
S.M..  Swarthmore  College,  1881:  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1882-84;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884  ;  student  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Freiberg,  Saxony,  1884 ;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-85. 

Hermann    Collitz,  Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor  of    German,  and    Teutonic 

Philology. 

Bleckede,  Hanover,  Germany.  University  of  Gottingen,  1875-78;  University  of  Berlin, 
1878-81 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1878;  Privatdocent  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  1885-86. 

James  Harkness,  M.A.  (Cambridge  and  London),  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

Derby,  England.  Major  Scholar,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1882  ;  Graduate  in  Honors 
(8th  Wrangler),  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos,  1885 ;  Mathematical  Exhi- 
bitioner, London  University  Intermediate  Arts  Examination,  1885;  Mathematical 
Scholar,  London  University  B.A.  Examination,  1887. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Associate  inGreek  and  Latin. 

A. B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1876,  and  Harvard  University,  1878;  University  of  Leipsic, 
1879-81 ;  University  of  Gottingen,  1881-83  ;  Instructor  in  Classics  and  Sanskrit,  Wil- 
liams College,  1883-85;  Ph.D.  University  of  Gottingen,  1884;  Fellow  by  Courtesy  and 
Lecturer  on  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1865-87;  Reader  in  Greek  Literature, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887-88. 

Mary  Gwinn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  English. 

Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82 ;  University  of  Zurich,  1882  ;  Sorbonne  and 
the  College  de  France,  1883 ;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1885-87,  and 
Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1877,  and  A.M.,  1889. 

Charles  McLean  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History. 

A.B.,  Trinity  College,  1884 ;  Fellow  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888-89  :  and  Ph.D., 
1889. 
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Gonzalez  Lodge,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Latin. 

A. B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1883  ;  Graduate  Scholar  and  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1883-86,  and  Ph.D.,  1886;  Professor  of  Greek,  Davidson  College,  1886-T 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  1888-89  ;  University  of  Bonn,  1889. 

George  A.  Barton,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Semitic  Languages 

A.B.,Haverford  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1885  ;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1890,  and  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University,  1891. 

Joseph  Atjguste  Fontaine,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

College  of  Sion,  Nancy,  France,  1879;  Paris,  1880-81  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1882-86 
and  Ph.D.,  1886  ;  College  de  France,  Sorbonne,  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Ecole  des 
Chartes,  University  of  Bonn,  1886-87;  Instructor,  University  of  Nebraska,  1887-89  ;  Pro 
fessor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  1889-91. 

Arthur  Stanley  Mackenzie,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Dalhousie  University,  1885  ;  Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Dalhousie  University,  1887-89; 
Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890-91. 

James  Douglas  Bruce,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1883  ;  University  of  Berlin,  1886-88  ;  University  of  Stras- 
burg,  1888 ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1889-90 ;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
Centre  College,  1890-91. 

Samuel  P.  Mtjlliken,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1887  ;  Associate  in  Chemistry,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  1887-88  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic,  1890 ;  Fellow,  Clark  University,  1890-91. 

Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

B.S.,  State  College,  Kentucky,  1886,  and  M.  S.  1888  ;  Graduate  Scholar,  John  Hopkins 
University,  1888-89;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1889-90;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890  ;  Adam  T.  Bruce  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1890-91  ;  Studied  at  the  Marine  Laboratories,  Annisquam,  1886  ;  Beaufort,  1888  ;  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission,  1889;  Boston  Marine  Laboratory,  1890 ;  Johns  Hopkins  Marine 
Laboratory,  Jamaica,  1891. 

Joseph  W.  Warren,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1871 ;  University  of  Berlin,  1871-72  ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1872-73 ; 
University  ol  Bonn,  1873-79  ;  M.D.,  Bonn,  1880  ;  Assistant  and  Instructor  in  Physiology, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  1881-91  ;  Lecturer  in  Medical  Department  of  the  University, 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  1865-86  ;  Lecturer  in  Physiology,  University  of  Michigan,  1889. 

Jacques  Loeb,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology  anal  Physiological  Psychology. 

M.D.,  University  of  Strasburg,  1884  ;  studied  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  also  in  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Berlin,  1884-86;  Assistant  in  Physiological  Laboratory  of 
Professor  Fick  at  Wurzburg,  1886-88  ;  Assistant  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of 
Professor  Goltz  at  Strasburg,  1888-90;  studied  at  the  Biological  Station,  Naples,  1889-91. 

Rose  Chamberlin,  Reader  in  German. 

Great  Yarmouth,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Newnham  College  ;  University  of 
Cambridge,  England,  1886,  (Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos,  First  Class). 

Mabel  Parker  Clark,  A.M.,  Reader  in  English. 

A.B.,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1889  ;  Fellow  in  English.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90;  A.M., 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890. 

Frederic  M.  Page,  Reader  in  Romance  Languages. 

Instructor  in  Languages,  University  of  Virginia,  1880-81 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Literature,  University  of  the  South,  1882-91. 

Agnes  Mathilde  Wergeland,  Ph.D.,  Reader  in  the  History  of  Art. 

Christiania,  Norway.  Studied  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Konrad  Mauer,  Munich, 
18S4-86;  University  of  Zurich,  1888-90  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1890;  Fellow  in 
History,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91. 

Ida  A.  Keller.  Ph.D.,  Non-resident  Lecturer  in  Botany. 

Studied  in  the  Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1883-85  ;  University 
of  Leipsic,  1887-89;  University  of  Zurich,  1889-90;  Ph.D.  University  of  Zurich,  1890. 

Ida  H.  Hyde,  B.S.,  Senior  Student-Assistant  in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 
S.B.,  Cornell  University,  1891. 

Anna  Donaldson  McNair,  A.B.,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 
A.B.,  Antioch  College,  1886;  Studied  under  Dr.  Sargent,  1889-90. 
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Anna  E.  Broomall,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  of  the  College. 
Professor  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ida  Richardson,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the  College. 

Florence  E.  Peirce,  Librarian. 

Julia  Cope,  A.B.,  Secretary. 
A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Mary  McMtjrtrie,  A.B.  1104  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Sophia  Weygandt,  A.B  ,  Upsal  Street,  Germantown. 
Margaret  C.  Thomas,  A.B.,  1228  Madison  Avenue,  Baltimore. 
Emily  Greene  Balch,  A.B.,  Prince  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 

Anne  Taylor  Simpson,  A.B.   (Mrs.    Frank    H.   Simpson),  College  Hill, 

Cincinnati. 
Catharine  Bean  Coxe,  A.B.  (Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Coxe),  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Alys  Whitall  Pearsall  Smith,  A.B.,  40  Grosvenor  Road  S.  W.,  London, 

England. 


Students. 


Fellows  and  Graduate  Students. 

# 

Lilian  Vatjghan  Sampson,  .  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship. 
Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891  ;  Graduate  Student  in  Biology,  1891-92. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin, Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Greek. 

Newport,  R.  I.    A. P..,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1889  ;  Fellow  in  Greek,  1889-90  ;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-92. 

Jean  K.  Howell, Fellow  in  Biology. 

Painted  Post,  N.  Y.    Ph.B.,  Cornell  University,  1888,  and  M.S.,  1890. 

Florence  V.  Keys, Fellow  in  Greek. 

Toronto,  Canada.    A.B.,  Toronto  University,  1891. 

Caroline  Miles, Fellovj  in  History. 

Carthage,  Indiana.    A.B.,  Earlham   College,  1887  ;  Michigan  University,  1889-91,  and 
A.M.,  1890.    Teacher  of  Latin  in  Friends'  Academy,  Bloomingdale,  Ind.,  1888-89. 

Marguerite  Sweet Fellow  in  English. 

Albany,  N.  Y.    A.B..  Vassar  College,  1887  ;  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90  ; 
and  Graduate  Scholar,  1890-91. 

Mary  Frances  Winston, Fellow  in  Mathematics. 

Forreston.  Illinois.    A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1889.    Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Dow- 
ner College,  Wisconsin,  1889-91. 

Ethel  B.  Blackwell, Biology,  1891-92. 

Somerville,  N.  J.    S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Biological  Dept.,  1891. 

Emily  Louisa  Bull, Biology  and  Chemisti-y,  1891-92. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891. 

Martha  Bunting Biology,  1891-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    B.L.,  Swarthmore  College,  1882. 
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Jeanette  E.  Carter, Biology,  1891-92. 

Mt.  Harmony,  West  Va.    B.Ph.,  Adrian  College,  Mich.,  1889.    Instructor  in  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Adrian  College,  1889-90. 

Eva  St.  Clair  Champlin, English,  1891-92. 

Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.    L.B.,  Alfred  University.  1887  ;  Lit.  M.,  1888  ;  Graduate  Student  at 
New  York  State  Library  School,  1889-90. 

Mary  E.  Chisholm, English,  1891-92. 

Chisholm,  Iowa.    A.B.,  Drake  University,  Iowa,  1890. 

Margaret  Easton, English,  1891-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  1891. 

Anna  Goddard, History,  1891-92. 

Muncie,  Ind.    B.L.,  Earlham  College,  1891. 

Grace  Goddard, English,  1891-92. 

Muncie,  Ind.    B.L.,  Earlham  College,  1891. 

Jane  B.  Haines,      History  and  Political  Science,  1891-92. 

Cheltenham,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891. 

Mary  Haines, English  and  Greek,  1891-92. 

Grinnell,  Iowa.    A.B.,  Iowa  College,  1890. 

Eleanor  Moore  Hiestand, Biology  and  Chemistry,  1890-92. 

Vassar  College.  1876-78 ;  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1890 ;  Dem- 
onstrator of  Chemistry  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Marcella  Howland, English  and  French,  1891-92. 

Lawrence,  Kansas.    A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1890. 

Ida  H.  Hyde, Biology,  1891-92. 

Chicago,  111.    S.B.,  Cornell  University,  1891. 

Caroline  Wormley  Latimer, Biology,  1891-92. 

St.  Dennis  P.  O.,  Md.    M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  1890 ;  Post-Graduate 
Medical  Course,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1890-91. 

Gertrude  W.  Mendenhall, Mathematics,  1891-92. 

New  Garden,  N.  C.    B.S.,  Wellesley  College,  1885. 

Helen  Sleeper  Pearson, Mathematics,  1891-92. 

Boston,  Mass.    A.B.,  Smith  College,  1881 ;  A.M.,  1883. 

Harriot  C.  Keitze, Mathematics,  1890-92. 

Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.,  Allegheny  College,  1887. 

Edith  F.  S4MPson, Biology,  1891-92. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B. ,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890. 

Arletta  F.  Warren, English  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Wooster,  Ohio.     Ph.B.,  Wooster    University,   1889.     Teacher    in    Beaver  Dam  High 
School,  Wisconsin,  1889-91. 


Undergraduates. 

Eliza  Raymond  Adams,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-92. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Edith  Ames, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-92. 

Highlands,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Emily  L.  Bull  and  by  private  study. 

Emma  Louise  Atkins, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1889-92. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Sarah  Frances  Atkins,     .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-92. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    Classical  Course,  University  of  Michigan,  1887-88. 

Mary  Janney  Atkinson,     .     .     .     Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1890-92. 
Lahaska,  Pa.    Wellesley  College,  1888-90. 

Emma  Doll  Bailey, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-92. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Lucy  Baird,     Group, ,  1891-92. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Hampton  College, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Susan  A.  Baldwin, Hearer  in  Latin  and  Political  Science,  1891-92. 

Milford,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Temple  Grove,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  by  private  study. 

Jessie  Ellen  Barritt,   .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-92. 

Croydon,  England.   Prepared  by  Sidcot  School,  Somersetshire,  England,  and  The  Mount 
School,  York,  England. 

Helen  Bartlett, Group,  English  and  German,  1891-92. 

Peoria,  111.    Newnham  College,  1889 ;  studied  in  Berlin,  1882-84,  and  in  1890. 

Alice  Belin, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1888-92. 

Scranton,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Kate  Hand,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Conway  Bent, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mile.  Bonneville's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lillie  Birch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Mabel  Birdsall, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1890-92. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Glens  Falls  Academy. 

Abby  Slade  Brayton, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-92. 

Fall  River,  Mass.    Prepared  by  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  by 
Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Bidwell  Breed,     ....  Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1890-92. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Graduate  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Jane  Louise  Brownell,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-92. 
Bristol,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  by  private  study. 

Louise  Sheffield  Brownell, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-92. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Griffitts'  School,  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Maxwell  Carroll, Group, Greek  and  Latin,  1888-92. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-92. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Caskie  Harrison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Passed  examina- 
tions'covering  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  in  Columbia  College,  1888-89, 

Anna  Verplanck  Clapp, Special  Student  in  Latin,  1891-92. 

Albany,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Albany  High  School. 

Elizabeth  M.  Clark, Group,  English  and  German,  1891-92. 

Nesv  York  City.    Wells  College,  1889-90. 

Helen  Theodora  Clements,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-92. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Ogontz  School,  Pa. 

Anne  C.  Coleman, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-92. 

Lebanon,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private  study. 

Lisa  Baker  Converse, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1891-92. 

Riverton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by  private 
study. 
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Mary  V.  Crawford, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-92. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  and  by  Miss 
Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Sarah  Wilson  Darlington,     ....     Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1S91-92. 

Glen  Mills.  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Graded  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  by  Friends' 
Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.| 

Louisa  D.  Davis, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1891-92. 

Maplewood,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Dearborn-Morgan  School,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Lucy  Martin  Donnelly, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-92. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Dudley, Group,  French  and  German,  1889-92. 

Topeka,  Kansas.    Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  1887-89. 

Grace  A.  Elder Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1889-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
by  private  study. 

Mary  French  Ellis, Group, ,  1891-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Boyer's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Ruth  Emerson,    .' Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-92. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York. 

Annie  Crosby  Emery, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-92. 

Ellsworth,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Ellsworth  High  School,  and  by  one  year  at  school  in 
Dresden. 

Mary  Flexner, Group, ,  1891-92. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  and  by  private  study. 

Blanche  Davis  Follansbee,    .    ........  Group, ,  1890-92. 

Chicago,  111.    Wells  College,  1889-90. 

Caroline  Reeves  Foulke, Group, ;-,  1891-92. 

Richmond,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Susan  Fowler, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Gatonsville,  Md. 

Louise  Oliph a nt  Fulton, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Sutton's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  R.  H. 
Fulton,  D.D. 

Rosalie  Allan  Furman, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1891-92. 

Evansville,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Evansville  High  School,  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Leonie  Gilmour, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1891-92. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bella  Mira  Grossmann, Group,  English  and  German,  1891-92. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Gleim  Guilford,  .    .  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1890-92. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.    Swarthmore  College,  1889-90. 

Emma  Lydia  Hacker, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1888-92. 

Westbrook,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Annette  L.  Hall, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private 
study. 

Edith  Rockwell  Hall,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-92. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Edith  Hamilton, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind.    Prepared  by  Miss  Porter's  School,  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Frances  Broadhead  Harris,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-92. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lambdin's  School,  Germantovvn,  Pa. 

Jane  Howell  Harris, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1891-92. 

Montclair,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Madeline  Vaughn  Harris, Group,  Latin  and ,  1891-92. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Harris, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1890-92. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Cari  Hench,     Group, ,  1890-92. 

Carlisle,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Gertrude  Langden  Heritage, Group, ,  1891-92. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Margaret  Hill  Hilles,    .     .    Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-92. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb  and  bv  Mr.  E.  L.  Doan,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Elizabeth  Frances  Hopkins,  ....  Group,  French  and  German,  1889-92. 
Thomasville,  Ga.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Helen  Bolfe  Hopkins, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1889-92. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore.    Women's  College  of 
Baltimore,  1888-89. 

Jennie  Elizabeth  Horner,    .    .    .  Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1891-92. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  E.  Hoyt, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1887-90;  1S91-92. 

Rome,  Georgia.    Prepared  by  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Georgia,  and  by  private  study. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Hunt, Group,  French  and  German,  1888-92. 

Scranton,  Pa.    Prepared  by  School  of  the  Lackawanna,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Denver  James, Group,  French  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Coshocton,  Ohio.    Philosophical  Course,  Wooster  "University,  1890-91. 

Marianna  Janney, Group,  ,  1891-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown. 

Mary  Jeffers, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88,  1891-92. 

Oil  City,  Pa.    Classical  Course,  Wellesley  College,  1885-86. 

Grace  Llewellyn  Jones, Group, ,  1891-92. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.    Prepared  by  Miss  West's  School  and  by  private  tuition. 

Dora  Keen, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Margaret  D.  Kellum, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-92. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Karie  K.  Kershaw,  .    .  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87, 1888-89, 1891-92. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Abby  Kirk, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-92. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Carolyn  Knowland, Hearer  in  Biology,  1891-92. 

Logan's  Ferry,  Pa.    Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1890-91. 
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Julia  Ethel  Landers,    .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-92. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Julia  Olivia  Langdon,     .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-92. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Miss  Annie  Brown's  School,  New  York  City. 

Martha  Diven  La  Porte, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-92. 

Tyrone,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mountain  Seminary,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Mary  R.  Lawther, Group,  History  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  Prepared  by  High  School,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' 
School,  Germantown,  Pa.  * 

Elva  Lee, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-92. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Chamberlain  Institute,  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Lucy  Lewis, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Truitt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Katharine  Lurman, Group, ,  1891-92. 

Catonsville,  Md.    Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Gertrude  Mason  Lynch,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-90, 

1891-92. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Fay  Mary  MacCracken, Group,  French  and  Latin,  1890-92. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Graham's  School,  New  York. 

Margaretta  Cameron  MacVeagh,   .    Group,  History  and  Political  Science, 

1890-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rose  Chamberlin,  Miss  Luella  H.  Thorne,  Miss 
Edith  Child  and  Miss  Jane  L.  Brownell. 

Ella  Laura  Malott, Group, ,  1891-92. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  and  by  private 
study. 

Lilian  M.  Mappin, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1891-92. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Mappin  and  by  private  study. 

Emily  Norton  Martin, Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1890-92. 

Ardmore,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Mary  Eockwith  Martin, Group,  Latin  and ,  1890-92. 

Ardmore,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Taylor  Mason,  ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-92. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Charlotte  Frelinghuysen  McLean,       Hearer  in  Latin  and  Mathematics, 

1891-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Phila.,Miss  Sandford's  School, 
Phila.,  and  by  Professor  R.  H.  Chase. 

Mary  Belle  McMullin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gordon's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Anna  Mendinhall, Group, ,  1891-92. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson's  School,  Wilmington. 

Helen  Middleton, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-92. 

Pittville,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Elisabeth  Hornli  Mifflin, Group, ,  1890-92. 

Wayne,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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Marie  Louise  Minor, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1890-92. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Hannah  Irene  Moore, Group, ,  1890-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cooper's  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private 
tuition. 

Lillian  Virginia  Moser, Group,  French  and  German,  1888-92. 

Syracuse,  New  York.    Prepared  by  Syracuse  High  School,  and  by  private  study. 

Carolyn  Ladd  Moss,    ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-92. 
Ottumwa,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Nellie  Neilson, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1889-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cooper's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Neville, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Lexington,  Ky.    Prepared  by  private  study  and  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Nichols, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1889-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  E.  Nicholson,     ....  Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1891-92. 
Haverford  College,  Pa.    Prepared  by  The  Girton  School,  Haverford  College,  Pa. 

Elise  Lucy  Ogden, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1891-92. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.    Prepared  by  Miss  Ogden,  and  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rachel  Louise  Oliver, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-92. 

Lynn,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Lynn  High  School  and  by  private  study. 

Henrietta  E.  Palmer,    .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-92. 

Providence,  R.  I.    Prepared  by  Providence  High  School.    School  of  Library  Economy, 
Columbia  College,  1887-89.    Acting  Librarian,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91. 

Edith  Pettit, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grace  Pinney, Group,  French  and  German,  1887-92. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Katherine  Porter, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1890-92. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  by  private  study. 

Laurette  Eustis  Potts Group,  English  and  Latin,  1890-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Bertha  Haven  Putnam,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-92. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City. 

Estelle  Eeid, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-92. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  Miss  Flattery. 

Mary  Helen  Eitchie,    ........  Gh-oup,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Anna  Cushman  Eobbins, Group, ,  1891-92. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Harriet  Eobbins, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-92. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Helen  J.  Eobins Group,  English  and  Latin,  1888-92. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Amy  Cordova  Eock, Group,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  1889^-92. 

Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 
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Mildred  M.  Roelker,     .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-92. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  Kunkle  Ross Group,  Latin  and ,  1890-92. 

Germantown,  Pa.-  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown. 

Margaret  Hilles  Shearman,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-92. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by  Miss  Mary 
E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Harriet  Ridgway  Shreve.    .    .    .  Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1891-92. 
Plainfield,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pomeroy,  by  Mrs.  Sudler,  and  by  private  study. 

Jennie  M.  Staadeker, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1890-92. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  and  by  private  study. 

Helen  R.  Staples, Group,  French  and  German,  1889-92. 

Dubuque,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Dubuque  High  School,  and  by  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Esther  Clarkson  Mayer  Steele,   .    .  Group,  French  and  Greek,  1891-92. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cooper's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harriet  Stevenson,   .    .  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1887-89,  1890-92. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis.  Ind.    Scientific 
Course,  Wellesley  College,  1886-87. 

Frances  Dorr  Swift, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebbs'  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Reynolds,  Wilmington. 

Bertha  Szold, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Adams'  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Taylor, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-92. 

Cambridge,  Ohio.    Prepared  by  McDonald  Ellis  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by 
Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Marion  Satterthwaite  Taylor,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science, 

1890-92. 
Sewickley,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Westtown  Boarding  School  and  by  private  study. 

Mary  Lewis  Taylor, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1888-92. 

Indianapolis, Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Helen  Whitall  Thomas, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-92. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lydia  Lois  Tilley,     ......  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1891-92. 

Berkley,  Norfolk  County,  Va.    Prepared  by  Hemenway  High  School,  and  by  Norfolk 
College,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Lillia  M.  D.  Trask, Group, ,  1891-92. 

New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  John  Scribner,  Staten  Island. 

Ume  Tsuda, Special  Student  in  Biology,  1889-92. 

Tokio,  Japan.    Teacher  in  Peeresses'  School,  Tokio,  Japan,  188-1-88. 

Edith  Louise  Van  Kirk,      Group,  French  and  Latin,  1890-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  and  by  private 
study. 

Susan  Frances  Van  Kirk Group,  English  and  Latin,  1889-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Ethel  McCoy  Walker,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-92. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Evangeline  Holcombe  Walker,  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88, 1890-92. 
Washington  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Susan  Grimes  Walker,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-92. 

Boston,  Mass.    Prepared  by  The  McDonald  Ellis  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by- 
private  study. 

Adeline  B.  Walters, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  Warner, Group, ,  1891-92. 

Hartford,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mathilde  Weil, Group,  English  and  French,  1887-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Anna  E.  West, Group, ,  1891-92. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Edith  Wetherill Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Agnes  Mary  Whiting, Group,  German  and  Greek,  1888-92. 

Springfield,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Catharine  L.  Howard's  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Emma  Stansbury  Wines,     ....     Group,  English  and  French,  1890-92. 

Springfield,  111.    Wellesley  College,  1889-90. 

Elizabeth  Ware  Winsor,  .    .     Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-89,1890-92. 
Weston,  Mass.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Winchester,  Mass.  Harvard  Annex,  1889-90. 

Anna  H.  Yardley,   .    . Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-92. 

Milford,  Del.    Prepared  by  Milford  Classical  School. 

Louise  S.  Young, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by 
private  tuition. 


Former  Felloivs,  Graduate  Students,  and  Undergraduates  that  have 

not  taken  their  Degrees. 

Emily  Greene  Balch,  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship,  1889-90. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  A. B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.  College  de  France  and  the  Sor- 
bonne,  1890-91. 

Katharine  Morris  Shipley, Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European 

Fellowship,  1890-91. 

Cincinnati,  O.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890  ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1890-91 ;  College 
de  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  1891-92. 

Jane  M.  Bancroft  * Fellow  in  History,  1885-86. 

West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Ph. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1877;  Ph. M.,  1880;  and 
Ph.D.,  1884  ;  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  1877-85 ;  University  of  Zurich,  1886-S7,  and  College  de  France  and 
the  Sorbonne,  1888. 

Cora  Agnes  Benneson, Fellow  in  History,  1887-88. 

Quincy,  Illinois.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1878 ;  LL.B.,  1880  ;  and  A.M.,  1883. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanchard, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  18S9-90. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  The  Bryn 
Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mabel  P.  Clark, Fellow  in  English,  1889-90. 

New  York  City.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889,  and  A.M.,  1890.    Reader  in  English, 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Mrs.  George  O.  Robinson,  1891. 
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Kate  May  Edwards, Fellow  in  Greek,  1888-89. 

Ithaca,  New  York.  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1888.  Instructor  in  Greek,  Wellesley  College. 

Kitty  Augusta  Gage, Fellow  in  Greek,  1885-86. 

Wilton,  New  Hampshire.  A.B.,  Boston  University,  1878  ;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1885. 
Teacher  of  Classics  in  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Euth  Gentry, -   Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1890-91. 

Stilesville,  Ind.    Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1890  ;  University  of  Berlin,  1891-92. 

Mary  Gwinn, Fellow  in  English,  1 885-87. 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82;  University  of  Zurich,  1882  ;  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1887-88.  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888.  Associate  in  English,  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

Elizabeth  Harris, Fellow  in  Greek,  1890-91. 

Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  The 
Dutch  Reform  Collegiate  Grammar  School,  New  York  City. 

Eleanor  Louisa  Lord, Fellow  in  History,  1889-90. 

Maiden,  Mass.  A.B,,  Smith  College,  1887  ;  and  A.M.,  1890.  Instructor  in  History,  Smith 
College. 

Helen  L.  Lovell, Fellow  in  Greek,  1887-88. 

Flint,  Michigan.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1889-90.  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gertrude  H.  Mason, Fellow  in  English,  1887-88. 

San  Jos6,  California.  Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1876.  Teacher  of  English  in  Peta- 
luma  High  School. 

Katharine  Merrill, Fellow  in  English,  1890-91. 

Abilene,  Kansas.  A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1889.  Graduate  Student  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1889-90  ;  Harvard  Annex,  1891-92. 

Marcella  I.  O'Grady, Fellow  in  Biology,  1887-89. 

Boston,  Mass.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1885.  Teacher  of  Science  in 
The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1885-87  ;  Demonstrator  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888-89;  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Vassar  College. 

Harriet  Randolph,     Fellow  in  Biology,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889  ;  University  of  Zurich,  1890-92. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon, - Fellow  in  History,  1886-87 '. 

Fulton,  New  York.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1876,  and  A.M.,  1883.  Teacher  of  His- 
tory in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1883-S6  ;  Associate  Professor  of  History, 
Vassar  College. 

Sarah  E;  Satterthwaite,* Fellow  in  Greek,  1886-87. 

Marine  City,  Michigan.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1886. 

Hannah  Robie  Sewall, Fellow  in  History,  1888-89. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1884  ;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1887  ;  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  History,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90. 

Efpie  A.  Southworth, Fellow  in  Biology,  1885-86. 

North  Collins,  New  York.  S.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1885  ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1885-86,  and  Student-Assistant  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  1886-87. 
Assistant  Mycologist  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Bureau,  Washington. 

Anne  A.  Stewart, .    .    Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1886-87. 

West  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  Studied  in  University  College,  London,  1880-82;  B.Sc,  Dal- 
housie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1886.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Agnes  Mathilde  Wergeland, Fellow  in  History,  1890-91. 

Christiania,  Norway.  Studied  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Konrad  Mauer,  Munich, 
1884-86;  University  of  Zurich,  1888-90  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1890.  Reader  in 
History  of  Art,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

*  Mrs.  Francis  Alexander  Leslie,  1890. 
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Ella  C.  Williams, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1885-86. 

Watkins,  New  York.  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1880;  studied  under  Professor 
Schwartz  of  Gottingen,  nineteen  months,  1883-85;  in  residence  at  Newnham  College 
during  the  spring  term  of  1884.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Moses'  School,  New 
York  City,  1886-87  ;  Teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 

Ida  Wood, Fellow  in  English,  1888-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1877,  and  A.M..  1889.  Graduate  Student  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1887-88;  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1890-91 ;  and  Ph.D.,  1891. 

Emma  Bain, English,  1889-90. 

Martinsville,  Ind.    A.B.,  Indiana  State  University,  1889. 

Jessie  Brevitt, Chemistry  and  Physiology,  1889-90. 

Baltimore,  Md.  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  1889.  Lecturer  on  Chemis- 
try, Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore. 

Jeannette  S.  Brown,  .    .    .    . Greek,  1886-87. 

Graduate  Harvard  Annex,  1885.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  The  Bryn  Mawr 
School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Anna  B.  Carroll, English  and  History,  1888-90. 

Wilmington,  Ohio.  A. B.,  Wilmington  College,  1887.  Teacher  of  English,  Friends' School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Edith  Denise, French  and  German,  1889  90. 

Burlington,  Iowa.    B.L.,  Lake  Forest  University,  1885. 

Agnes  Emory, Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87. 

Lawrence,  Kansas.    A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1884. 

Mary  H.  Freeman, Romance  Languages,  1885-87. 

Mumford,  New  York.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1881,  and  A.M.,  1887.  Teacher  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Mary  Eastman  Gale, Latin  and  Mathematics,  1888-90. 

Laconia,  N.  H.  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1882.  Teacher  of  Latin  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's 
School,  Germantown,  Pa,,  and  in  Miss  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  1889-91. 
Teacher  of  Latin  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Leah  Gofp, Biology,  1889-90. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.  Demonstrator  in  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Florence  Hall,  ....   Gothic,  Middle  High  German  and  Spanish,  1888-89. 

Swarthmore,  Pa.  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880.  Teacher  of  German  in  Friends' 
Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Susan  Rachel  Harrison, Greek  and  Latin,  1885-87. 

Richmond,  Indiana.    A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1883. 

Caroline  E.  Hilliard, Chemistry,  1885-86. 

Northboro',  Mass.    A.B.,  Smith  College,  1883. 

Alice  W.  Jackson, History  and  Political  Science,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1883. 

Helen  Howard  Jeffries, Latin  and  Political  Science,  1889-90. 

Wooster,  Ohio.    Ph.B.,  Wooster  College,  1889. 

Mary  A.  Johnson, Biology,  18S7-89. 

New  York  City.  L.B.,  Smith  College,  1885,  and  A.M.,  1888  ;  Newnham  College.  1886-87  ; 
Holder  of  Scholarship  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1889-92. 

Rosa  Ellen  Lewis, English,  1888-89. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  S.B.,  Penn  College,  Iowa,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1885.  Professor  of  English 
Literature  and  History,  Penn  College,  Iowa. 

Sarah  Elva  Lewis, English  and  History,  1888-89. 

Estacado,  Texas.    S.B.,  Penn  College,  1883.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Estocado. 
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Dorothy  Wilberforce  Lyon, English,  1887-89. 

Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.,  Wells  College,  1887. 

Marian  Wilhelmina  Macintosh,    .    .  Graduate  Scholar  in  Greek,  1890-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miller, English  and  German,  1890-91. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.    B.S.,  Geneva  College,  1890. 

Georgiana  Lee  Morrill, English,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1889. 

Flora  Alice  Newlin,      ....     History  and  Political  Economy,  1890-91. 
Lawrence,  Kansas.    A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1889. 

Julia  Barlow  Platt, Biology,  1888-89. 

Burlington,  Vt.    Ph.B.,  University  of  Vermont,  1882  ;  Harvard  Annex,  1886-88  ;  Biologi- 
cal Station,  Naples,  1891 ,  University  of  Freiburg-in-Baden,  1891-92. 

Sarah  M.  Potter  * English  and  History,  1886-87. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1884. 

Anna  Ely  Ehoads, Greek,  1889-90. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889  ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1890-91. 

Zillah  M.  Sherman, English,  1887-88. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio.    A.B.,  Wells  College,  1882  ;  University  of  Michigan,  1888-89. 

Anna  Morse  Starr, Latin,  1889-90. 

Elyria,  Ohio.    B.L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1887. 

Mary  Kingsley  Tibbetts,    .    .    .    .  • English,  1889-90. 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.    A. B.,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  1889.     Principal  of 
the  Gagetown  Grammar  School,  New  Brunswick. 

Bessie  C.  Todhunter, Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Wilmington,   Ohio.    A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1889.    Teacher  in   Martin  Academy, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Mary  Tremain, English  and  History,  1886-87. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska.    S.B.,  Nebraska  State  University,  1881. 

Florence  Mehitabel  Watson, Latin,  1889-90. 

North  field,  Minn.    B.L.,  Carleton  College,  1887,  and  M.L.,  1890.    Teacher  of  Latin  and 
History  in  the  High  School,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Emily  F.  Wheeler, Modern  Languages,  1887-88. 

Rockford,  111.     A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1875,  and  A.M.,  1880.     Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  in  the  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Ellen  C.  Wright, English  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Wilmington,  O.     A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1875.    Professor  of  English,  Wilmington 
College. 

Madeline  Vatjghan  Abbott Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Cambridge,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Cambridge  Latin  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Harvard 
Annex,  1891-92. 

Gertrude  Allinson, Group,  English  and  German,  1885-87. 

Beverly,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Eleanor  Anne  Andrews,     .    .    .     Hearer  in  English  and  German,  1889-90. 
Hampstead,  England.    Newnham  College,  1879-81. 

Ethelwyn  Morrill  Atwater,  .    .  Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-89. 

Millville.  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Sophia  Mead  Atwater, Group, ,  1886-88. 

Millville,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

*  Mrs.  Howard  Simmons  Paine,  1890. 
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Antoinette  Louise  Bancroft,* French  and  German,  1888-89. 

Waterbury,  Conn.    Special  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-86. 

Elizabeth  Graeme  Barbour,     .    .    .     Group,  English  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Richmond,  Ky.    Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky,  1880-88.     Principal  of    Private 
School,  Richmond,  Ky. 

Emma  Josephine  Battersby,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1886-89. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edna  Alwilda  Bowman,       Group, ,  1891-92. 

San  Jose,  Cal.    University  of  the  Pacific,  1885-89.   Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' 
School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Nellie  Briggs, German  and  Latin,  1890-91. 

Grinnell,  Iowa.    Iowa  College,  1882-87. 

Josephine  G.  Carey,  f Biology,  1885-86. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Reinhardt's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lucy  Edith  Chase, Latin  and  Mathematics,  1888-89. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Teacher  of 
Mathematics,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sue  Shirley  Chenault, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Wellesley  College,  1886-87. 

Cora  Mott  Child, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y.    Classical  Course,  University  of  Vermont,  1885-87. 

Olivia  Susan  Clemens, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Hartford,  Conn.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Elisa  Coates, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elizabeth.  Cooke, Biology,  1890-91. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.    Coe  College,  1884-S8;  University  of  Michigan,  1888-90;  Student- 
Assistant  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91. 

Lilian  Dixon, History  and  Physics,  1888-S9. 

Devon,  Pa.    Special  Student  at  Wellesley  College,  1886-88. 

Anabel  Douglas, ■     Hearer  in  English  and  History,  1889-90. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Geneseo  Normal  School,  N.  Y.    Newnharn  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  1890-92. 

Helen  Erben, Hearer  in  English  and  German,  1887-89. 

Radnor,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Lydia  Sophia  Ferguson, Hearer  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Belfast,  Maine.    Prepared  by  E.  R.  Humphreys,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  and  by  private  study. 

Sara  Gwendolen  Foulke, Hearer  in  Biology,  188S-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Johnson's  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Frances  Biddle  Garrett,     .    .    .      Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-87. 
Logan  P.  O.,  Philadelphia.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Rhoads  Garrett, Group, ,  1885-87,  1889-90. 

Rosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rachel  Ashbridge's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Eloise  Howard, Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1889-91. 

Norfolk,  Va.    Prepared  by  Miss  Leach  and  Miss  Wood's  School,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Emily  Cumming  Howe, Group,  German  and  Greek,  1887-S9. 

Princeton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bishop,  of  Piinceton,  N.  J. 

*  Mrs.  Wilson  H.  Pierce,  1889. 
t  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Thomas,  1889. 
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Anna  Harris  Hoy, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-S7. 

Bellefonte,  Pa,    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Nellie  May  Hulbert, Group, ,1890-91. 

Elyria,  O.    Oberlin  College,  1887-90. 

Josephine  Jackson, Group,  German  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Richmond,  Va,    Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Elizabeth  Brinton  Janney,    ....  Hearer  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  J.  W. 
Fairies,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hattie  Elizabeth  Jones, Group,  English  and  Greek,  1888-90. 

Amesbury,  Mass.  Prepared  by  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  Maine,  and  by  Miss 
Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Camilla  Leach, Hearer  in  English,  1889-90. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Mary  Hunter  Linn, Group,  Latin,  Italian  and  Spanish,  1887-89. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Annie  Laurie  Logan,* Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  18S9-90. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Prepared  bv  private  study.  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
1890-91. 

Jessie  Louderbackv Group, ,1890-91. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Jandon's  School,  New  York. 

Bella  Mabury, Group, ,  1890-91. 

San  Jose,  Cal.    University  of  the  Pacific,  1884-89. 

Kathleen  B.  MacFarlane,  .    .  Hearer  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1889-90. 
Rosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Mary  Louise  MacMillan, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Cincinnati,  O.    Wells  College,  1888-90. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miles, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1S88-89. 

Germantown,  Pa,    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Agnes  Louise  Orbison,     .    .    .    .   ^    .     Group,  Biology  and  Physics,  1886-88. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  Missionary  in  Lahar- 
apur,  India, 

Grace  Parrish, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Radnor,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  and 
bv'Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Students'  Art  League,  New  York 
City, 1891-92. 

Kate  O.  Peterson, ■   .    .    .  Group,  Latin  and ,  1888-89. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn.  A.B.,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, 1890.     Teacher  in  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adeline  Mayo  Bichards, Group, ,1890 — 91. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Prepared  by  Miss  Randolph's  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by  Mr. 
Young,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Theodosia  Bosalie  Bupli, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-91. 

Washington,  D.  O.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Florence  Bushmore, Group, ,  1885-86. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  Johnson  Sackett, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1888-91. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  and  by  private  study. 

Harriet  Fell  Seal, Hearer  in  French  and  Greek,  1889-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study.    Teacher  of  French  in  Ogontz  School,  Ogontz,  Pa. 

*  Mrs.  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson,  1891. 
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Anna  Peirce  Shoemaker,*  ....  Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School.  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Studied 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1889-91. 

Margaret  Armstrong  Steel,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1886-89. 
Port  Deposit,  Md.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Eliza  Pullan  Stephens, Group,  French  and  Latin,  1888-90. 

Trenton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Louisa  Brier  Stephens, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  George  J.  Brown  and  Mr.  Alonzo  Brown. 

Mary  Stephens, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1887-90. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Coe  Preparatory  School  and  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Eleanor  Jane  Stevenson, German  and  History,  1886-87. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.    Graduate  of  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  1886. 

Anna  Vattghan  Swift Chemistry  and  English,  1 887-89. 

"Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  Miss  E.  D.  Fraser's  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Reynolds  of  Wilmington. 

Mary  Grace  Thomas,!   .    .    .   Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-87. 
Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Christie,  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Susan  Everett  Throop, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1890-91. 

Worcester,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Throop's  School,  Worcester.  Harvard  Annex,  1891-92. 

Emma  Phillips  Van  Norden, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  private  study. 

Annie  be  Benneville  Wagner, Group, ,  1888-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Anna  Martha  Walker, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91. 

Glen  Moore,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Darlington  Seminary,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Margaret  Cooper  Whitall,J  .    .     Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1885-88. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Ellen  A.  Winslow, '  Group, ,1887-89. 

Saccarappa,  Maine.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Students  that  have  taken  their  Degree  at  Bryn  Mavor  College. 

Alice  Hopkins  Albro, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.    Prepared  byFredonia  State  Normal  School,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  1890.  Teacher 
of  Science,  High  School,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Culbertson  Annan, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Mrs.  Comegvs  and  Miss  Bell's  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 
A.B.,  1891. 

Alice  Eliza  Anthony, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    A.B.,  1889. 

*  Mrs.  Henry  Ferris,  1890. 

t  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Worthington,  1888. 

i  Deceased,  January,  1892. 
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Emily  Frances  Anthony,*    .    •   .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 
South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    A.B.,  1889. 

Emily  Greene  Balch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass.  A.B.,  1889. 
Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellow,  1889-90 ;  College  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  1890-91. 

Catherine  E.  Bean,! Group,  English  and  German. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Classical  Course,  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  1884-85.  A.B.,  1889. 
Teacher  of  English  in  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  San 
Jose,  1889-90. 

Maria  Voorhees  Bedinoer, Groupr  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Anchorage,  Kentucky.  Prepared  by  Bellewood  Seminary.  A.B.,  1891.  Teacher  in 
Bellewood  Seminary,  Anchorage,  Ky. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanchard, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefbnte,  Pa.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow 
in  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  The  Bryn 
Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mary  Miles  Blanchard, .  Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa.     A.B.,  1889. 

Emily  Louisa  Bull, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Oneonta  Union  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  1891.  Grad- 
uate Student  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92. 

Esther  F.  Byrnes, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study,    A.B.,  1891.    Demonstrator  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Vassar  College. 

Edith  Child, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Newport,  R.I.  Prepared  by  Dr.  W.S.  Child,  Newport,  R.I.  A.B.,  1890.  Teacher  of  Latin 
and  Mathematics  in  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  and  in  Miss  Judkin's 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mabel  P.  Clark, Group,  English  and  Greek. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  bv  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow 
in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90;  A.M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890.  -Reader  in 
English,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Julia  Cope, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Burnham's  School,  Northampton,  Mass.  A.B., 
1889.    Secretary  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Helen  Cecilia  Coale,J Group.  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore.    A.B.,  1889. 

Helena  Stuart  Dudley, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Denver,  Colorado.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85.  A.B.,  1889.  Teacher 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Louise  B..  Elder, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell's  School,  Philadelphia.  A.B., 
1889. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Newport,  R.  I.  Prepared  by  Rogers'  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow  in 
Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90 ;  and  Fellow  by  Courtesy,  1891-92. 

Alice  Eleanora  Garretson, G>-oup,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B., 
1890. 

Leah  Goef, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  1889. 
Demonstrator  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

*  Mrs.  Frederick  Robbins,  1891. 
f  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Coxe,  1891. 
J  Mrs.  Benjamin  Crew,  1890. 
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Alice  Bache  Gould, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Boston,  Mass.  Prepared  bv  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass.  A.B.,  1889.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1889-90 ;  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
1890-92. 

Emeline  Gowen, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Mt.  Airy,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.     A.B.,  1890. 

Jane  Bowne  Haines, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Cheltenham,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss 
Creeth.  of  Germantown.  A.B.,  1891.  Graduate  Student  in  History  and  Political  Science, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92. 

Elizabeth  Harris, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  bv  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B., 
1890.  Fellow  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  The 
Dutch  Reform  Collegiate  Grammar  School,  New  York  City. 

Harriet  Frazier  Head, Group,  French  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  1891. 
Teacher  of  Latin  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown.  Pa. 

Mabel  Hutchinson,* Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Classical  Course,  Penn  College,  1884-85.     A.B.,  1889. 

Caroline  Lawrence, Group,  History  and.  Political  Science. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Art  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-84 ;  Special  Student,  1885. 
A.B.,1889. 

Marian  YTilhel:mlna  MacTntosh, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Gibson's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  1890. 
Graduate  Scholar  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91. 

Mary  McMurtrie, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study.    A.B.,  1889. 

Ethel  Parrish, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Radnor,  Pa.  Prepared  bv  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.B.,  1891. 

Margaret  M.  Patterson,  .    .    .    .' Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Denver,  Col.  Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  Denver  High  School. 
A.B.,  1890. 

Mary  Grafton  Patterson, Group,  French  and  German. 

Denver,  Col.  Prepared  bv  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  private  study.  A.B., 
1888. 

Caroline  Ely  Paxson, Group,  French  and  German. 

New  Hope,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1890. 

Anna  Powers Group,  Greek  and,  Latin. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  1890. 
Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Harriet  Randolph, Group,  Biology  and,  Chemistry. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  private  study.  A.B..  1889.  Fellow  in  Biology,  Brvn 
Mawr-  College,  1889-90;  University  of  Zurich,  1890-92. 

Anna  Ely  Rhoads, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 
A.B.,  1889.  Graduate  student  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90 ;  University  of  Leipsic, 
1890-91. 

Ella  Riegel, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia.    A.B.,1889. 

Edith  F.  Sampson, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  bv  Welleslev  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B., 
1890.    Graduate  Student  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92. 

*  Mrs.  Henry  Douglas,  Jr,  1891. 
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Lilian  Vatjghan  Sampson, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B., 
1891.  Holder  of  the  Brvn  Mawr  European  Fellowship,  1891-92.  Graduate  Student  in 
Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92. 

Jane  Scofield, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.  Graduate  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  1886.  A.B., 
1891. 

Katharine  Morris  Shipley, Group,  English  and  Latin. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Prepared  by  Bartholomew  English  and  Classical  School,  Cincinnati, 
O.  A.B..  1890.  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellow,  1890-91 ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1890-91 ; 
College  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  1891-92. 

Alys  Whitall  Pearsall  Smith Group,  French  and  German. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1890. 

Emily  James  Smith,  . Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Satterthwaite  of  Canan- 

daigua,  N.Y.     A. B.,  1889.     Girton  College,  Cambridge,  England,  1889-90.    Teacher  of 

Greek  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Anne  Taylor,* Group,  English  and  French. 

College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Prepared  by  Belmont  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio.  A.B., 
1889. 

Margaret  Cheston  Thomas, Group,  French  and  German. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore.     A..B.,  1889. 

Martha  Gibbons  Thomas, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Whitford,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study.    A.B.,  1890. 

Luella  H.  Thorne, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Skaneateles  Union  School  and  Academy,  N.  Y.  A.B., 
1890.    Teacher  in  Jamaica  Plain  School,  Long  Island. 

Emily  Rachel  Vail, ' Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A. B.,  1891. 

Sophia  Weygandt, Group,  Greek'and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1889. 

Katherine  Taber  Willetts,  .    . Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett's  School  and  by  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine 
of  New  York  City.    A.B.,  1890. 

Marian  A.  Wright, Group,  German  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Special  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-84.  Prepared  by  Miss  Florence 
Baldwin  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    A.B.,  1891. 

* 

*  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Simpson,  1891. 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  situated  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  Introduc- 
ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  endowed  by  Dr.   Joseph  W .  statement 

Taylor,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  proposed  to  found  an 
institution  of  learning  for  the  "  advanced  education  "  of  women, 
which  should  afford  them  "  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  edu- 
cation that  are  so  freely  .offered  to  young  men."  The  site  of 
the  college  was  purchased  and  the  buildings  were  begun  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1880.  In  the  same  year 
the  college  was  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  invested  with  power  to  confer  degrees.  A  cir- 
cular of  information  was  issued  by  the  Trustees  in  1883.  A 
President  and  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty  were  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1884.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1884  plans  were 
matured  and  appointments  made  in  the  Faculty ;  in  the  autumn 
a  second  circular  of  information  was  issued,  and  an  office  at 
which  to  receive  applications  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  The 
courtesy  of  the  presiding  officers  and  instructors  of  existing 
universities  and  colleges  facilitated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
prevalent  collegiate  systems ;  and  the  domestic  organisation  of 
the  women's  colleges,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  received 
careful  consideration.  To  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ac- 
knowledgment is  especially  due,  since  from  it  has  been  bor- 
rowed the  system  of  major  and  minor  electives  in  fixed  combi- 
nation. In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  program  was  issued,  and 
the  college  opened  for  instruction  in  the  following  autumn  with 
forty-four  students. 

Three  classes  of  persons  are  admitted   to  the  lectures  and    Admis- 
class-work  of  the  college : — graduate   students,  undergraduate       sion. 
students,  and  hearers. 

Graduate  students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some  Graduate 
college  of  acknowledged  standing.     They  may  pursue  the  ad-  ems. 
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vanced  or  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  college,*  although  the 
instructors  in  the  several  departments  may  require  of  them 
certain  introductory  or  auxiliary  studies ;  they  are,  moreover, 
entitled  to  personal  guidance  and  direction,  supervision  of  their 
general  reading  and  furtherance  of  their  investigations,  from  the 
instructors.  Their  needs  will  be  considered  in  the  arrangement 
of  new  courses  of  lectures. 

Fellows.  The  most  distinguished  place  among  graduate  students  will 
be  held  by  the  Fellows.  Six  Fellowships  are  awarded  annually 
— one  in  Greek,  one  in  Latin,  one  in  English,  one  in  Mathe- 
matics, one  in  History  or  Politics,  and  one  in  Biology ;  and  in 
and  after  the  academic  year  1893-94  there  will  be  awarded  three 
additional  fellowships,  one  in  Teutonic  Philology,  one  in  Ro- 
mance Languages,  and  one  in  Chemistry.  These  fellowships, 
which  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition,  a  furnished  room  in  the 
college  buildings,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  y early ,f 
are  intended  as  an  honor  and  are  awarded  as  a  recognition 
of  previous  attainments.  They  are  open  to  graduates  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing.  No 
one  may  compete  that  has  not  a  college  degree  or  a  certificate 
of  prolonged  study  under  Avell-known  instructors ;  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  Fellowship  will  be  given  to  the  candidate 
that  has  studied  longest  or  whose  work  affords  the  best  promise 
of  future  success.  All  applications  should  be  made  as  early 
as  possible,  and  must  be  made  by  the  15th  of  April  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  Fellowship  is  desired.  Blank  forms  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  applicant.  A  definite  answer  will  be  given 
within  four  weeks  from  the  last  date  fixed  for  application. 
The  holder  of  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to  show,  by  the  presen- 
tation of  a  thesis,  or  in  some  other  manner,  that  her  studies 
have  not  been  without  result.  All  Fellows  may  study  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  Fellowship  being  counted, 
for  this  purpose,  as  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Those  that  continue  their  studies  at  the  College  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Fellowship,  may,  by  vote  of  the  Trustees, 
receive  the  rank  of  Fellows  by  Courtesy. 

*  For  the  convenience  of  graduate  students  the  courses  belonging  to  the  graduate  de- 
partments of  the  college  are  reprinted  from  this  program  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 

t  Board  -will  be  charged  at  the  regular  college  rates  of  $150  for  the  scholastic  year. 
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Undergraduate  students  must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements   TTnder- 
for  matriculation.     The  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach-  students. 
elor  of  Arts  are  stated  on  pages  33-34.      Those  students  that  do 
not  wish  to  study  for  a  degree  are  enrolled  as  special  students; 
they  will,  nevertheless,  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  plan,  be 
credited  with  such  of  their  studies  as  may  have  coincided  with 
the  studies  leading  to  a  degree.     All  special  students  must  have    Special 
passed  the  examination  for  matriculation.     Attention  is  called  &tU(tents- 
to  the  fact  that  the  Group  System  enables  all  candidates  for  a 
degree  to  specialise  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

Hearers  will  be  excused  from  passing  the  matriculation  ex-  Hearers. 
animation ;  but  they  will  be  strictly  distinguished  from  matric- 
ulates, and  will  be  entitled  to  reside  in  the  college  only  when 
by  so  doing  they  exclude  no  matriculated  student,  and  when  the 
courses  pursued  by  them  are  equivalent  in  number  to  those 
ordinarily  pursued  in  each  year  by  candidates  for  a  degree.  They 
must  be  women  of  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must 
furnish  proof  that  they  have  at  some  time  pursued  the  studies 
included  in  the  matriculation  examination.  They  must  satisfy 
the  several  instructors  that  they  can  profit  by  the  courses  that 
they  desire  to  follow,  and  their  admission  to  recitations,  exami- 
nations, and  laboratory  exercises,  will  depend  on  the  express 
consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Hearers  differ,  moreover, 
from  special  students  in  that  they  are  not  recognised  by  the 
college,  and  can  receive  only  such  certificates  of  collegiate  study 
as  may  be  given  them  by  the  several  instructors.  They  cannot 
receive  degrees. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  must  be  taken  by  all  Examina- 
that  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  college,  either  as  can-    Mon  for 
didates  for  a  degree  or  as  special  students.*     The  examination     lation. 

*  But  candidates  that  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  college 
or  university  of  acknowledged  standing,  or  candidates  that  have  passed  the  Harvard 
University  Examinations  for  Women  held  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati 
will  be  admitted,  whenever  the  examination  has  covered  the  same  or  equal  ground  in 
the  subjects  required  for  matriculation  in  the  college,  but  not  more  than  one  cal- 
endar year  and  the  summer  recess  must  have  elapsed  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
examination.    For  regulations  concerning  "  hearers,"  see  above. 

The  following  subjects  in  the  Harvard  University  Examinations  for  Women  are  ac- 
cepted as  equivalents :  All  the  "  elementary  studies"  except  one  language  (which  may 
be  German  or  French  or  Greek,  but  must  not  be  Latin),  and  the  "advanced  studies"  in 
the  three  languages  chosen;  Latin  composition  ;  and,  if  Greek  be  taken,  Greek  compo- 
sition. The  "elementary  studies"  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German  will  not  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  any  part  of  the  examination  in  these  subjects,  unless  supple- 
mented by  the  "advanced  studies." 

In  no  other  cases  will  certificates  be  accepted. 
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for  matriculation  will  also  be  open  to  those  that  wish  to  take  it 
as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies,  but  have  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  the  college. 

Candidates  may  divide  the  examination  between  two  succes-' 
sive  years;  if,  however,  more  than  one  calendar  year  and  the 
summer  recess  elapse  between  the  two  parts  of  the  examination, 
the  first  part  of  the  examination  must  be  repeated. 

Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  President. 

Examinations  are  held  in  June  and  September  of  every  year 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  and  in  June  of  every  year,  examina- 
tions are  held  also  in  Baltimore.  Examinations  may  also  be 
held  in  June,  by  request,  in  Germantown,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
California,  and  in  London  or  Paris,  and  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries,  who  will  also  answer- 
enquiries  in  regard  to  the  examinations  or  the  College. 

Tabular  Statement. — All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be 
examined  in  the  following  three  groups : 

i.  ii.  in. 

r  /'Arithmetic^  (  /'Grammar  and  Compositions       History,  1. 

Mathematics  <   ^Algebra,      /   '  Latin  <   \Csesar  and  Cicero,  /    '   English,  1. 

(.  Plane  Geometry,  1.  (.    Virgil  and  sight  reading,  1.        .  Science,  1. 

All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  in  one  of 
the  following  groups : 

IV.  IV.  IV. 

/"Gram,  and  Comp.,  1  f  Gram,  and  Coinp.,  1   „  f  Grammar,  ^ 

Greek   J  Xenophon,                /  "         Greek  J  Xenophon,                I     '  French  J    Prose,            1 3, 

and     I  H>ad  and  sight  reading,  1.  )  Iliad  and  sight  reading.l.  I    poetry, 

Grammar,  \  Qr     and      /  Grammar,  ~\                    W      °  (  Grammar, 

French  1  Prose,          1 3.  German  \  Prose,          t  3.  German  J    Prose, 

Poetry,       J  [  Poetry,       J  [  Poetry, 

The  candidate  may  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects, 
and  if  not  examined,  must  pursue  them  in  college  : 

y-    ''Greek  (as  above) 

Advanced   }  Solid  Geometry,  A  fourth    J 

Mathematics  \  Plane  Trigonometry.  language,  \  French  (as  above) 

i  or 

V.  German  (as  above) 

The  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  are  divided, 
for  convenience  of  marking,  into  fifteen  sections.    It  will  be  observed  that  each  lan- 


*  Students  that  have  omitted  Greek  in  the  examination  for  matriculation  may  sub- 
stitute for  the  beginners'  course  in  Greek  the  minor  course  in  Latin,  see  page  47. 
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guage  other  than  English  is  counted  as  three  sections.  Groups  I.,  II.,  and  III.  contain 
three  sections  each  ;  group  IV.  contains  six  sections.  The  figures  attached  to  thesubjects 
show  the  number  of  sections  contained  in  each  subject ;  where  a  bracket  precedes  the 
figure,  the  subjects  enclosed  by  the  bracket  cannot  be  separated  in  the  examination. 
Should  the  candidates  pass  in  fewer  than  three  sections  in  the  first  division  of  the 
examination,  the  entire  examination  must  be  repeated ;  but  the  three  sections  need  not, 
except  where  this  is  indicated  by  the  brackets,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  group. 
Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  cannot  be  substituted  for  any  part  of  the  fifteen 
sections. 

I.  Mathematics.— (1)  and  (2)  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.     (3)  Plane  Geometry.  Mathematics. 

The  examination  in  Algebra  will  comprise  Elementary  Operations ;  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions; Ratio;  Proportion;  Variation;  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions.  A 
part  of  the  paper  will  be  devoted  to  problems  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  those  in 
Arithmetic  being  simple  practical  questions  in  Decimals,  Percentage,  Interest,  and  Pro- 
portion ;  in  these,  Algebraical  Symbols  and  Operations  may  be  used  to  any  extent. 

Lock's  Arithmetic  {American  Edition),  C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  and  Lock's 
Trigonometry  for  Beginners  [Macmillan]  are  recommended. 

All  candidates  that  do  not,  in  addition  to  the  above,  present  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigo- 
nometry must  pursue  these  branches  in  the  college  and  pass  an  examination  in  them 
before  receiving  a  degree.  It  is  especially  recommended  that  those  intending  to  elect 
mathematical  courses  should  pass  the  entire  matriculation  examination  in  mathe- 
matics. These  candidates  are  advised  to  confine  themselves  to  Algebra  ;  Plane  Geom- 
etry of  the  straight  line  and  the  circle;  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  More  benefit 
will  be  derived  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  pure  geometrical  methods,  than 
from  a  little  knowledge  of  Analytical  Geometry. 

Students  whose  matriculation  examination  has  included  either  Solid  Geometry,  or 
Trigonometry,  or  both,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which  others  must  subsequently 
spend  upon  these  studies. 

II.  Latin. — (1)   Grammar  and  Composition.     (2)   Cozsar,  Gallic  AVar,  Books  Latin. 
I.-IV.  (or,   if  desired,    Ovid,  Metamorphoses,   two  thousand   lines).     Cicero, 
seven   orations,  (pro  Archia  poeta,  de  imperio  Cn  Pompei,  pro  Marcello,  and  the 

four  orations  in  Catilinan.)  (3)  Virgil,  .Eneid,  Books  I -VI.  (or  the  Eclogues 
and  five  books  of  the  .Eneid). 

There  will  be  questions  testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding prosody,  and  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  translate  at  sight  easy  passages,  with  due  allowance 
for  unusual  words. 

Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read  (a) 
Cicero,  at  least  four  orations,  (6)  Virgil,  at  least  three  books  of  the  iEneid. 

The  so-called  Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  as  explained  in  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Latin  Grammar,  is  recommended. 

As  many  schools  are  introducing  the  "natural  method"  as  a  substitute  for  thor- 
ough grammatical  training,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  tbat  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  an  accurate  and  ready  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms.  A  knowledge  of  para- 
digms and  parts  of  irregular  verbs  will  be  insisted  upon. 

The  examination  in  Latin  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only  :  (a)  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  Cffisar,  and  Cicero;  (6)  Virgil  and  sight  reading.  Candidates  are 
advised,  whenever  possible,  to  try  the  whole  Latin  examination  at  one  time. 

III.  History. — (1)  The  outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and  the  United  History. 
States  ;  or  the  outlines  of  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  The  United  States :  its  History  and 
Constitution  ;  Ransome's  History  of  England,  or  Gardiner's  English  History  for  Schools  ; 
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Oman's  History  of  Greece  (Longman's,  N.  Y.) ;  Leighton's  History  of  Rome,  or  Allen's 
History  of  the  Roman  People  are  recommended. 

English.  English.— (1)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  English 
composition,  correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  and  general  arrange- 
ment, and  to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English. 

In  1892  the  subject  of  the  composition  will  be  taken  from  one  or  more  of  the  following 
works :  Shakespeare,  Macbeth  and  The  Tempest ;  Chaucer,  The  Knight's  Tale ;  Milton, 
Comus;  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia. 

In  1893  candidates  must  be  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  Julius  Cassar,  and  Merchant  of 
Venice ;  Chaucer,  The  Clerk's  Tale  ;  Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies  ;  Addison,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers. 

The  books  recommended  (for  the  years  1892  and  1893),  by  the  Commission  of  Col- 
leges of  New  England,  will  be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

Candidates  are  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  of  these  works.  Much 
stress  will  be  laid  on  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  composition 
and  grammar,  and  no  candidate  can  be  successful  in  passing  the  examination  without 
familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  punctuation  and  arrangement.  Abbott's  How  to  Write 
Clearly  is  recommended  as  an  aid  to  the  knowledge  of  correct  arrangement. 

Science.  Science. — (1)  The  elements  of  one  of  the  following  sciences  : — Physics,  or 
Chemistry,  or  Botany,  or  Physiology,  or  Physical  Geography. 

Gage's  Physics,  Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry  (Briefer  Course), 
Bessey's  Essentials  of  Botany,  Martin's  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course),  and  Russell  Hin- 
man's  Physical  Geography  are  recommended. 

IV.  Two  of  the  following  languages  : 

Greek.      Greek. — (1)   Grammar  and   Composition.     (2)  Xenophon,   Anabasis,   Books 
I-IV.     (3)  Iliad,  Books  I-I1I. 

White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  and  Jones'  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose,  or  equivalents, 
are  recommended. 

There  will  be  questions  on  grammar  suggested  by  the  text,  and  translation  at  sight 
of  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  and  the  Iliad,  with  due  allowance  for  unusual  words. 

Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read  (a) 
Homer,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Iliad,  (6)  Xenophon,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Anaba- 
sis or  Memorabilia. 

The  examination  in  Greek  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  only  :  (a)  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  and  Xenophon  ;  (6)  Iliad  and  sight  reading. 

French.  French.— (3)  The  examination  in  French  will  have  three  divisions,  one  to 
test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  pronunciation  and  ordinary  grammatical  forms, 
the  other  two  her  power  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  and  verse. 

For  the  examination  in  reading  no  texts  are  assigned,  the  examination  being  in- 
tended to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  read  any  ordinary  French  whatsoever.  Candi- 
dates preparing  for  these  examinations  are  advised  to  acquire  as  large  a  vocabulary  as 
possible.  They  are  further  advised  in  their  study  of  verbs  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  the  regular  verbs,  the  auxiliaries  etre ,  avoir,  and  such  important  irregular  verbs  as 
alter,  devoir,  dire,  faire,  mettre,  prendre,  pouvoir,  vouloir,  tenir,  venir,  voir,  ecrire,  lire,  croire, 
bovre,  and  the  typical  verbs  conduire,  craindre,  paraitre,  partir,  and  io  acquire  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  various  past  tenses  and  of  the  rules  of  the  subjunctive. 

The  examination  in  French  cannot  be  divided. 
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German. — (3)  The  examination  in  German  will  be  precisely  similar  to  that  German. 
in  French,  and  will  test  the  candidate's  pronunciation,  knowledge  of  ordinary 
grammatical  forms,  and  ability  to  read  ordinary  German  at  sight. 

The  examination  in  German  cannot  be  divided. 

The  candidate  may  omit  one  of  the  three  languages,  Greek,  French,  or  German, 
selecting  Greek  and  French,  or  Greek  and  German,  or  French  and  German. 

All  subjects  potentially  included   in  the  examination  for  admission  are  re-  Remarks  on 
garded  by  the  college  as  preparatory  and  non-collegiate.     The  college  course  Examination 
of  instruction  in  mathematics,  for  example,  does  not  include  but  presupposes  for  Matricu- 
trigonometry;   the  courses  in  French  and  German  presuppose  a  reading  know- 
ledge of  these  languages. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  student  to  offer,  at  entrance,  advanced 
mathematics,  and  if  possible  all  four  languages;  remembering  that  even  to 
fail  in  such  of  these  examinations  as  are  not  strictly  obligatory,  will  not  affect 
the  candidate's  collegiate  standing,  and  that  to  pass  them  successfully  would 
leave  her  nearly  free  for  elective  study  under  the  Group  System  and  for  true 
collegiate  work.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  organisation  of  the  col- 
legiate courses;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  time  of  students  within  the 
college  should  be  needlessly  withdrawn  from  these  and  spent  upon  preparatory 
work. 

No  student  will  be  graduated  who  does  not  at  the  time  of    Studies 
graduation  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  Leadingto 
and    some  acquaintance  with    Latin.      In    the    last   semester  of  Ba'che- 
before   graduation,   an  oral  examination  will  be  held   to  test^°'*  of  Arts. 
the  candidate's  power  of  reading  French  and  German  at  sight. 
The    college    provides   beginners'    classes,  five    times  weekly 
throughout  one  year,  for  those  students  who  in  the  examina- 
tion for  matriculation  may  have  omitted  Greek,  French,  or  Ger- 
man ;  but  attendance  on  these  classes  is  not  obligatory,  the  stu- 
dent being  free  to  make  good  her  deficiencies  by  private  reading. 
Students    that    have    omitted    Greek  may  substitute  for  the 
beginners'  course  in  Greek  the  minor  course  in  Latin. 

The  following  course  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


-"fe-" 


English,  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years. 

Science,  or  Science  and  History,  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years ;  that  is,  any    «,   j- 
one  of  the  major  courses  in  Science,  or  any  two  minor  courses  in  Science ;   or 
any  one  of  the  minor  courses  in  Science,  together  with  either  one  of  the  minor 
courses  in  History  or  a  minor  course  in  Political  Science. 

Philosophy,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year. 

Two  Major  Courses,  of  five  hours  weekly  for  two  years  each,  constituting  one  Group. 
of  the  following  Groups:     Any  language  with  any  language;    Mathematics 

3 
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with  Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek  or  Latin ;  any  science  with  any 
science;  History  with  Political  Science. 
Free  Electives.  Free  Eleetives,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
student.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  single  study  may  be  taken  as  a  Free 
Elective,  without  electing  the  group  that  includes  it.  Students  wishing  to 
combine  Physics  with  either  Chemistry  or  Biology  must  take  at  least  a  half 
year  of  Mathematics  as  a  Free  Elective. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  consult  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
in  regard  to  the  details  and  best  arrangement  of  her  various 
studies,  and  must  register  her  course  of  study  at  the  Dean's 
office  before  entering  upon  college  work. 

The  students  are  not  divided  into  the  traditional  college 
classes,  nor  is  there  any  time  set  for  graduation ;  in  order  to 
pursue  a  wider  course  of  reading  in  connection  with  single  sub- 
jects, or  to  attend  a  greater  variety  of  lectures,  the  ablest  stu- 
dents may  choose  to  defer  graduation,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  usual  period  of  collegiate  study  may  be  abridged;  personal 
considerations  only  will  determine  the  time  spent  in  completing 
the  studies  required  for  a  degree.  Nevertheless,  these  require- 
ments constitute  strictly  a  four  years'  course;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  usual  time  given  to  lectures  and  class-work  be  computed 
at  fifteen  hours  weekly,  a  student  that  passed  the  ordinary 
matriculation  examination,  and  availed  herself  of  the  prelimi- 
nary courses  of  the  college  on  the  subjects  which  that  exami- 
nation did  not  include,  would  in  all  cases  require  precisely  four 
years. 

The  Bryn     The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  will  be  awarded  annu- 

Mawr     ap;y  t0  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
European      J  °      .  °  .  J  .-,-, 

Fellow-    on  the  ground  or  excellence  in  scholarship,    ihe  holder  will  re- 

ship,  ceive  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  applicable  to  the  expenses 
of  one  year's  study  and  residence  at  some  foreign  univer- 
sity, English  or  Continental.  The  choice  of  a  university  may 
be  determined  by  the  holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  college. 

Studies        Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other  col- 

Leadlngto  leges,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  that  the  course  of 

Degree,    study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for 

which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Bryn  Mawr 

College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses  of 

lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may,  at  their  discretion,  enroll 
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themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Master  of  Arts.  A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is 
open  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  but  to  them  only. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  conferred  upon    The  Degree 
graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  upon  graduates  of  other  j)octof0t p/lt-_ 
colleges  who  shall   have  satisfied   the  Faculty  that  the  course      losophy 
of  study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  M   .,„  . 
for  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses  of 
lecturers  as  may  have  been  recommended. 

The  candidate  must  have  pursued  for  three  years,  after  having 
received  the  first  degree,  a  course  of  liberal  (non-professional) 
study  at  some  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and 
have  spent  at  least  two  of  these  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
She  must  have  written,  on  some  subject  connected  with  her 
chief  subject  of  study,  a  dissertation  that  bears  satisfactory 
evidence  of  original  research,  and  must  pass  an  oral  examina- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  on  one 
major  or  chief  subject,  and  a  written  or  a  written  and  an  oral 
examination  on  two  minor  subjects.  In  special  cases  where  one 
minor  subject  is  substituted  for  the  two  minor  or  secondary  sub- 
jects, the  time  spent  on  the  one  secondary  subject  must  be  equal 
to  the  time  usually  spent  on  the  two  minor  subjects,  and  every 
combination  of  major  and  minor  subjects  for  the  final  examina- 
tion must  have  been  submitted  to  the  Dean,  by  whom,  after 
due  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned, 
it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty. 

The  candidate  may  be  required  to  pursue  certain  auxiliary 
studies  in  connection  with  the  subject  that  she  has  elected  ;  and 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso]3hy  will  be  given  to  no  one  who 
cannot  read  French  and  German,  or  who  is  unacquainted  with 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  dissertation  must  be  printed  within 
six  months  after  the  final  examination ;  and  before  the  candi- 
date is  admitted  to  the  examination  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
must  be  deposited  at  the  Secretary's  desk  as  a  guarantee  that  it 
shall  be  printed.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  in 
no  case  be  conferred  by  the  college  as  an  honorary  degree. 

A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  on  gradu-  The  Degree 
ates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  candidate  for  this  degree  ,,  ft  a., 
must  have  studied  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  at  least  one  year 
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after  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  must  have 
pursued  either  undergraduate  courses  not  previously  taken, 
amounting  to  twelve  hours  weekly,  or  graduate  courses  equiva- 
lent to  twelve  hours  weekly.  She  may  have  devoted  herself 
exclusively  to  a  single  subject,  and  must  have  taken  in  some 
one  subject  the  equivalent  of  a  five-hour  course.  If  the  courses 
taken  are  undergraduate  courses,  the  student  must  pass  the 
usual  examinations  with  credit ;  if  they  are  graduate,  she  must 
pass  either  a  written  examination,  or  an  oral  examination  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  as  may  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  she  has 
studied. 

Expenses.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  courses  attended,  or  of  the  actual 
time  of  attendance.  It  is  the  same  for  undergraduate  students, 
graduate  students,  and  hearers,  and  is  payable  in  advance.  An 
additional  charge  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year  is  made  for  materials 
in  every  laboratory  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year. 

A  special  exception  will  be  made  in  favor  of  non-resident  medical  students 
and  physicians,  who  will  be  charged  for  a  single  course  in  chemistry  or  biology 
fifty  dollars,  and  for  two  courses  one  hundred  dollars,  the  laboratory  charges 
being  the  same  for  them  as  for  other  students.  A  course  is  held  to  be  five 
hours  weekly  of  lectures  and  class- work  throughout  the  year. 

Residence.  Residence  in  the  college  buildings  is  optional.  Of  the  stu- 
dents in  daily  attendance  at  the  lectures  and  class  work  of  the 
college,  some  have  always  lived  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bryn  Mawr ;  others  have  resided  in  the  college  for 
five  days  of  the  week.  The  expense  of  board  and  residence  in 
the  college  halls  is  two  hundred  and  seventy -five  dollars,  three 
hundred  dollars,  or  in  special  cases  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  or  four  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  room  or  rooms 
occupied  by  the  student.  Of  this  sum  one  hundred  and  fifty  is 
the  charge  for  board,  and  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance;  the 
remainder  is  room  rent,  and  is  payable  yearly  in  advance. 
Room  rent  includes  all  expense  of  service,  heating  and  light, 
except  open  fires  and  laundry  work. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ida  E. 
Richardson,  a  practising  physician  of  Philadelphia,  who  visits 
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the  college  every  week,  and  can  then  be  consulted  by  all  the 
students  free  of  charge. 

Plans  of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall  and  Denbigh  Hall,  with  a 
full  account  of  the  halls  and  tariff  of  rooms,  may  be  obtained 
b}1-  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College.  Each  of  these 
halls  has  its  separate  kitchen  and  dining  hall,  provides  accom- 
modations for  about  fifty  students,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
resident  Mistress.  Since  the  demand  for  college  rooms  is  very 
great  and  every  room  unnecessarily  reserved  may  prevent  some 
other  student  from  entering  college,  application  for  rooms  should 
be  made  as  early  as  possible,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  fifteen  dollars,  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  first 
college  bill. 

The  rooms  are  completely  furnished.  No  lamps,  towels,  table  napkins,  sheets  or 
supplies  of  any  kind  need  be  brought  by  the  student.  No  part  whatever  need  be  taken 
by  the  student  in  the  care  of  her  own  room. 

There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the  studies,  but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently 
heated  by  steam.  A  fixed  annual  charge  (S18  for  one  dozen  pieces  a  week)  is  made 
for  washing  (see  the  description  of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall  and  Denbigh  Hall) 
when  students  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  college.  Students  that  remain 
at  the  college  during  the  winter  and  spring  vacations  will  be  charged  seven  dollars,  or 
eight  and  a  half  dollars,  weekly,  according  to  the  rooms  occupied.  No  charge  is  made 
for  sending  meals  to  students  that  remain  in  their  rooms  by  the  advice  of  the  physician 
or  of  the  mistress  of  the  hall. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  accordingly  $100  a  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  charge^  for  residence  in  the  college  halls,  exclusive  of 
board,  is  8125,  $150,  8175,  (or  in  special  cases,  8200,  $250)  a  year, 
payable  in  advance. 

The  charge  for  board  is  $150  a  year;  one  half  payable  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  board,  residence  and  tuition  is,  therefore,  $375, 
$400  or  $425  (or  in  special  cases  $450,  $500)  a  year ;  the  ad- 
ditional charges  are  815  for  every  laboratory  course  of  five 
hours  weekly,  not  more  than  one  laboratory  course  being  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  a  degree. 

The  Bryx  Maws  Students'  Educational  Fund  was  founded  by  the  class  of  1890 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  contributions,  however  small,  from  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  aiding  students  to  obtain  an  education.  The  money  thus  contributed  will  be 
distributed  by  the  college  in  the  form  of  partial  aid,  and  as  a  loan.  It  will  be  applied 
to  the  assistance  of  those  students  only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  college  for  at 
least  one  year. 

Two  Partial  Scholarships  of  S200  each  will  be  open  to  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  that  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  charge  for  tuition  and  residence.    When  there 
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are  more  than  two  applicants  the  candidates  will  be  selected  by  competitive  examina- 
tion ;  in  all  cases  graduate  students  will  be  preferred,  and  in  no  case  can  the  scholar- 
ship be  held  by  anyone  that  has  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  with  credit. 
Three  scholarships  entitling  the  holder  to  free  tuition  and  residence  for  the  space  of 
one  year  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  graduates  of  Earlham,  Guilford  and  Penn 
Colleges  respectively,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  have  completed  the  course  of  those 
colleges  with  most  distinction. 

INSTRUCTION. 

libraries.  The  fact  that  the  college  is  at  a  distance  of  only  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  which  may  he  reached  by  half-hourly  trains 
in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  enables  the  student  to  make 
use  of  all  the  resources  of  the  libraries  of  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  of  those  of  the  College  proper. 

The  College  Library,  accordingly,  will  remain  as  far  as  possible 
a  library  for  special  study.  There  are  at  present  on  its  shelves 
about  nine  thousand  bound  volumes,  and  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars  is  expended  yearly  for  books  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  heads  of  the  several  collegiate  departments.  Ninety- 
five  scientific,  literary,  and  philological  periodicals  and  reviews 
in  the  English,  German,  French,  Italian  and  Swedish  languages, 
are  taken  by  the  library,  as  follows  : 

Academy ;  Acta  Mathematica ;  American  Chemical  Journal ;  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology;  American  Journal  of  Mathematics;  American  Journal  of  Philology; 
American  Journal  of  Psychology  :  American  Journal  of  Science  ;  American  Naturalist ; 
Andover  Review  ;  Anglia  ;  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie  ;  Archiv  fur  Anatomie 
und  Physiologie ;  Archiv  fur  die  Gesammte  Physiologie  ;  Arehivio  Glottologico  Italiano  ; 
Arkiv  fur  Nordisk  Filologi  ;  Athenaeum  ;  Atlantic  Monthly  ;  Beitrage  der  Deutschen 
Sprache  und  Litteratur ;  Beitrage  zur  Kunde  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen ;  Biblio- 
theca  Mathematica  ;  Biologisches  Central blatt ;  Bulletin  de  Correspondence  Helleiiique  ; 
Century  Magazine  ;  Chemical  News;  Classical  Review  ;  Contemporary  Review  ;  Coopera- 
tive Index  to  Periodicals;  Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung ;  Dialect  Notes ;  Electrician; 
Englische  Studien  ;  English  Historical  Review  ;  Fortnightly  Review  ;  Forum  ;  Germa- 
nia ;  GSttingen  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  ;  Harper's  Magazine  ;  Hermes;  Historische  Zeitschrift ; 
Indian  Antiquary;  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Alterthumswissenschaft ;  Jahresbericht  liber 
die  Fortschritte  der  Chemie  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies ;  Journal  fur  der  reine 
u.  Angewandte  Mathematik  ;  Journal  fiir  Practische  Chemie  ;  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society  ;  Journal  of  the  Microscopical  Society  ;  Journal  of  Philology  ;  Journal  of  Physi- 
ology ;  Library  Journal ;  Library  Notes  ;  Literarisches  Centralblatt ;  Literary  News ;  Lit- 
eraturblatt  fiir  Germ.  u.  Rom.  Philologie ;  Mathematische  Annalen;  Messenger  of 
Mathematics;  Mind;  Modern  Language  Notes;  Mittheilungen  der  Archaeologischen 
Instituts  ;  Mittheilungen  der  Englischen  Sprache  und  Litteratur  ;  Monatshefte  fiir  Che- 
mie ;  Nachrichten  von  der  Koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  ;  Nature  ;  Neue 
Jahrbueher  fiir  Philologie  u.  Padagogik ;  Nineteenth  Century  ;  Philologische  Wochen- 
schrift;  Philosophical  Magazine;  Political  Science  Quarterly;  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics ;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics  ;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science  ;  Quarterly  Review ;  Quellen  und  Forschungen  ;  Revue  Historique  ;  Rhein- 
isches  Museum  fiir  Philologie ;  Romania  ;  Romanische  Forschungen ;  Science  ;  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  ;  Spectator  ;  Westminster  Review  ;  Wochenschrift  fiir  Klassiche  Phil- 
ologie ;    Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsches   Alterthum  ;    Zeitschrift  fiir   Deutsche    Philologie  ; 
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Zeitschrift  fur  Physikalische  Chemie ;    Zeitschrift  fiir  Rornanische  Philologie ;    Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Vergleichende  Sprachforschung  ;  Zoologischer  Anzeiger. 

The  library  is  open  daily  from  eight  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.,  and  books 
may  be  taken  out  by  the  students  during  these  hours. 

There  are  in  Philadelphia  the  following  important  libraries  : 

The  Philadelphia  Library,  which  contains  about  145,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  students  for 
consultation ;  and  students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held 
by  the  officers  of  the  college.  Private  subscription,  $12  a  year  for 
eight  volumes,  or  $10  for  nine  months. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  150,000  volumes. 
Students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held  by  the  College 
Library.  Private  subscription,  $6.00  a  year  for  two  separate 
works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
30,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  has  generously 
conceded  the  use  of  its  library  and  of  its  museum  to  the  students 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  undergraduate  students  The 
should  enroll  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ^Jgf^l 
of  Arts,  and  therefore  that  they  should  understand  the  precise 
scope  and  nature  of  the  studies  leading  to  that  degree,  and  the 
significance  of  the  Group  System.  A  proper  understanding  of 
the  Group  System  is,  moreover,  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

In  all  departments  as  yet  organised  there  is  a  course  of  five 
hours  a  week  for  two  years,  called  a  Major  Course.  Whenever 
one  year  of  this  course  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  taken 
separately,  it  is  marked  as  a  Minor  Course.  It  is  required  of 
every  candidate  for  a  degree  to  take  two  such  major  courses  as 
shall  be  homogeneous,  or  shall  complete  each  other,  and  major 
courses  which  fulfil  this  condition  are  designated  as  Groups.  It 
is  meant  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  should  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  specialist's  knowledge;  and  the  Required 
Studies,  namely,  English,  philosophy,  science  and  history, 
are  intended  in  part  to  supplement  the  Group,  and  in  part  to 
ensure  a  more  liberal  training  than  could  be  achieved  did  every 
student  combine  elective  studies  at  pleasure.  The  two  years 
required  course  in  English   serves   as  a  general   introduction 
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to  the  study  of  language  and  of  comparative  literature.  The 
required  two  years  in  science,  or  in  science  and  history,  per- 
mit the  student  of  chemistry  and  biology  to  pursue  both  branches 
of  the  biological  course,  or  to  take  a  major  course  in  physics  ; 
and  they  ensure  to  the  student  of  history  and  of  language,  for 
one  year  at  least,  the  same  kind  of  instruction  and  discipline  as 
is  received  by  the  scientific  student.  The  one  year's  course  in 
philosophy  is  a  general  introduction  into  the  study  of  the  laws, 
conditions,  and  history  of  thought. 

Tabular  The  "  Minor  Courses  "  in  the  following  table  are  known  as  the 

Statement.    Required  Studies ;  the  "  Two  Major  Courses  "  as  the  Group. 

All  studies  whatsoever   fall  under  one  of   these  three  heads, 

Required  Studies,  Group,  or  Free  Electives.  . 

Minor  Courses  {Five  hours  vjeekly  for  One  Year  Each).* 
Land  2.  3.  4.  5.  f[6.]  J[7.] 

English.       Philosophy.     Science,     Science        French,        Solid  Geometry 
Two  Courses.  Physics,  or  or  and 

Historv,       German,        Trigonometry. 
Chemistry,  "  '  °  J 

or  °r  or 

Biology.     Politics.        Greek  (or  Minor  Latin). 

Two  Major  Courses  (Five  hours  weekly  for  Two  Years  Each). 
Constituting  any  one  of  the  following  groups  : 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Any  language 

Any  science 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

History 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with 

any  language. 

any  science. 

Greek  or 
Latin. 

Free  Electives. 

Physics. 

Political 
Science. 

Five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  any  subject  or  subjects  the  student 

may  elect. 

The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  some  of  the  many 
combinations  of  studies  that  may  be  made  by  those  candidates 
for  a  degree,  who  wish  to  specialise  as  far  as  possible  in  par- 
ticular departments. 

Classics.     As  Required  Studies,   English,    Philosophy,    Science   (Physics, 

*  Except  7.    (One-half  year.) 

f  See  page  S3,  under  "  Studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 

%  See  page  31  and  page  67,  under  "  Mathematics." 
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Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Ancient  History,  [French  or  German].     As  a  Group, 
Greek  and  Latin.     As  Free  Electives,  advanced  Greek  and  Latin. 

Modern  Languages  (other  than  English).  As  Required  Studies,  English, 
Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Modern  History, 
[Greek,  French,  German,  or  Minor  Latin].  As  a  Group,  French  and  German, 
or  French,  Spanish  and  Italian.     As  Free  Electives,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

English.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics, 
Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Modern  History,  [Greek,  French,  German,  or  Minor 
Latin].  Asa  Group,  French  and  English,  or  Greek  and  English.  As  Free 
Electives,  German  or  Latin. 

Mathematics  (with  Latin).  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy, 
Physics,  Ancient  History,  [Greek,  French,  German,  or  Minor  Latin].  As  a 
Group,  Mathematics  and  Latin.     As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  (with  Physics).  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Biology,  [Greek,  French,  German,  or  Minor  Latin].  As  a  Group, 
Mathematics  and  Physics.  As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics,  or 
Advanced  Physics. 

History.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science,  any  lan- 
guage (Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish),  [Greek, 
French,  German,  or  Minor  Latin].  As  a  Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 
As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  History,  or  Advanced  Political  Science. 

Science.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Botany, 
[Greek,  French,  German,  or  Minor  Latin].  As  a  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biol- 
ogy. As  Free  Electives,  Physics  (second  year) ;  or  advanced  work  in  Biology 
or  Chemistry. 

The  following  combinations  may  be  adopted  by  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  major  course  in  History  or  Science,  yet  do  not 
wish  to  elect  an  historical  or  a  scientific  group. 

I.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science,  Ancient  History  j 
[Greek,  French,  German,  or  Minor  Latin].  As  a  Group,  any  Language  with 
any  Language,  or  Chemistry  with  Biology  or  Physics.  As  Free  Electives, 
Modern  History. 

II.  As  Required  Studies,  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  [Greek, 
French,  German,  or  Minor  Latin].  As  a  Group,  any  Language  with  any 
Language.    As  Free  Electives,  second  year  in  Chemistry,  or  one  year  in  Biology. 

Since  the  time  of  graduation  is  determined  only  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  course,  there  is  an  entire  freedom  from 
over-pressure.  All  matriculated  students  may  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  when  the  prescribed  course  of  study  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is  shown 
by  the  recognition  of  special  students,  it  is  not  required  of  any 
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one  to  apply  for  a  degree;  and  no  degree  will  be  conferred 
unless  the  course  has  been  completed  with  credit. 

Courses  of     There  will  be  offered  each  year  a  minor  or  five-hour  course 
M  in    Philosophy,  and  major  or  two-year   courses  of   five  hours 

weekly  in  the  following  subjects  :  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Spanish,  History,  Political  Science, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  both  branches  of  Bi- 
ology. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Philology,  Greek,  Old  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other 
Romance  Languages,  Gothic  and  Teutonic  Philology,  Norse,  Old 
High  German,  Middle  High  German,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon, 
English  Literature,  Celtic,  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  History,  Political  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Physiological 
Psychology. 

Courses  in  The  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  meant,  first  of  all, 
Language  ^Q  ^e  complete  in  themselves,  and  extensive  enough  to  meet  the 
Literature,  needs  of  special  students,  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  comparative  philology  or  of  comparative  literature.  When- 
ever it  has  been  practicable,  as  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
one  half  of  the  major  course  has  been  devoted  to  strictly  lin- 
guistic studies,  and  the  other  half  to  the  history  of  literature. 
In  the  major  courses  in  Greek-  and  Latin,  the  customary  text- 
reading  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  history  of  liter- 
ature ;  the  advanced  course  in  Greek  will  ultimately  be  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  a  major  course,  one  year  being  devoted 
to  comparative  philology  and  Sanskrit,  and  one  to  literary 
studies  and  the  reading  of  difficult  texts.  Courses  of  parallel 
reading  will  be  required  of  all  students  of  language  and  litera- 
ture, precisely  as  laboratory  work  is  required  of  the  students  of 
chemistry  or  biology  ;  these  courses  are  intended  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  the  works  of  numerous  authors,  and  it  is 
especially  hoped  that  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  will,  by  this 
means,  accustom  themselves  to  read  these  languages  constantly 
and  without  assistance. 

The  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  will  be  of  equal 
difficulty,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
traditional  separation  between  ancient  and  modern  languages 
has  been  disregarded,  because,  although  strictly  classical  stu- 
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dents  may  always  be  inclined  to  combine  Greek  and  Latin, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  modern  literature  of  which  the  study 
may  not  fitly  be  preceded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  study  of 
Latin  or  Greek. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  lectures  to  give  a  clear  and  succinct  Lectures. 
statement  of  facts  and  principles ;  to  enumerate  and  criticise 
with  frankness  hand-books,  authorities,  and  editions  ;  to  touch 
upon  minor  or  far-lying  points  with  such  distinctness  as  may 
enable  the  student  to  investigate  them  intelligently  at  some 
future  clay  ;  to  bring  the  student's  knowledge  down  to  date,  and 
to  inform  her,  step  by  step,  what  things  have  been  definitely 
ascertained  and  what  things  remain  to  be  investigated.  It  is 
intended  that  the  notes  taken  on  these  lectures,  in  addition  to 
their  immediate  practical  use,  shall  be  of  lasting  value  for  refer- 
ence, and  be  the  starting-point,  or  at  least  the  schedule,  of  studies 
to  be  undertaken  subsequently.  Every  isolated  student  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  modern  scholastic 
movement  otherwise  than  orally  ;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  lectures,  the  several  instructors  will  appoint  certain  hours 
in  which  the  students  may  consult  them  freely. 

The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  class  work,  and  by 
frequent  examinations ;  they  will  be  strictly  special,  not  pop- 
ular. 

The  Professors  or  Associates  appointed  are  the  recognised 
heads  of  their  departments,  and  only  such  instructors  have 
been  chosen  as  are  qualified  to  direct  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work. 

The  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  offered  in  the  years  Courses  of 

1891-92  and  1892-93  are  as  follows  :  Instruc- 

tion. 

Ancient  Languages. 

Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Professors  and  Instructors :  Dr.  Edward  W.  Hopkins,  Dr. 
Paul  Shorey,  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Dr.  Gonzalez  Lodge. 

Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology. 

The  instruction  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  is 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Edward  W.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Greek, 
Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology. 
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Lectures  introductory  to  Comparative  Philology,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  open  also  to  undergraduates  in  their  fourth  year. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Philology,  and  Philological  Seminary,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Students  entering  this  course  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  German  and  French. 
A  short  preliminary  course  in  Sanskrit  will  also  be  of  great  aid  to  the  student.  The 
lectures  on  Comparative  Philology  will  treat  of  the  connection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  with  the  related  languages  of  the  Aryan  group,  first,  phonetically,  secondly, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  grammatical  forms,  and  lastly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
syntax.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  which  covers  what  has  been  during  the  last  few 
years  the  field  of  the  most  active  research,  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  latest 
theories  and  discoveries  in  Aryan  phonetics,- and  will  be  expected  to  read  and  criticise 
the  articles  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  philological  journals,  and  to  prepare 
reports  on  these  articles.  The  same  method  will  be  pursued  during  the  investigation  of 
the  history  of  forms  ;  and  in  the  third  part  of  the  course  the  student  will  begin  the  study 
of  comparative  syntax  by  a  close  comparison  of  the  use  of  cases  and  verbal  forms  in 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Beginners'  Sanskrit,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  open  also  to  undergraduate  students  in  their  fourth  year.  It  will  con- 
sist mainly  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  with  selections  from  Lanman's  Reader. 

Course  in  the  Rig  Veda,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  of  Sanskrit. 

Introduction  to  Zend  and  the  Zend-Avesta,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

The  number  of  hours  will  be  determined  later. 

The  first  and  third  courses  will  be  given  in  alternate  years,  the  course  given  in  1891- 
92  being  determined  by  the  wishes  of  the  students.  The  fourth  and  fifth  courses  also 
will  alternate. 


Greek. 

The  instruction  in  Greek  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Edward 
W.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology ;  Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Associate  in  Greek.  The  instruc- 
tion offered  in  Greek  covers  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures 
and  recitations  weekly,  and  includes  five  hours  a  week  of  ele- 
mentary work,  ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  major  and 
minor  work,  four  hours  weekly  of  post  major  work,  open  only 
to  graduates  and  to  undergraduates  that  have  completed  the 
major  course  in  Greek;  and  five  hours  weekly  of  graduate  work. 
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Course. 


The  courses  are  as  follows  : 

A  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  Begifl- 
Dr.  Smyth,  is  provided  for  those  students  who  may  wish  to  study  Greek,  but  Tiers 
whose  examination  for  matriculation  did  not  include  it.  Students  that  desire 
to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  are  expected  to  read  more  Greek  than  is 
required  of  the  other  students,  in  order  that  in  the  ensuing  year  they  may 
pass  the  entrance  examination  and  enter  upon  the  first  year  of  the  major 
course.  Students  that  wish  may  substitute  for  this  course  the  minor,  or  first 
year's  course,  in  Latin.  Either  the  Beginners'  Course  in  Greek  or  the  Minor 
Course  in  Latin  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
that  have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  Greek. 


First  Year. 


(Minor  Course.) 


Major 
Course. 


1st  Semester. 

Lysias,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Odyssey,  Selections,  Dr.  Smyth. 
(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Private  Beading,  Andocides,  Mysteries. 

2nd  Semester. 

Euripides,  Medea,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Homer  (continued),  Herodotus,  Selections,  Dr.  Smyth. 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Private  Beading,  Plato,  Apology. 


Twice  weekly- 
Twice  weekly. 

Once  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 

Twice  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Poetry,  Dr.  Shorey. 
Thucydides,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Private  Reading,  Euripides,  Hippolytus. 


Twice  weekly. 
Thrice  weekly. 


2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Prose,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

.-Eschylus,  Prometheus,  and  Selections  from  the  Lyric  Poets,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Thrice  weekly. 
Private  reading,  Isocrates,  Panegyricus. 

The  usual  second  year's  work  of  the  Major  Course  may  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  a 
period  of  two  years ;  but  the  lectures  on  literature  must  be  taken,  and  the  reading 
course  of  two  hours  must,  if  elected,  be  taken  for  both  semesters. 

In  1892-93,  in  the  Major  Course,  Dr.  Hopkins  will  read  in  the  first  semester,  Sopho- 
cles, Antigone,  and  in  the  second  semester,  Thucydides,  Selections. 

The  private  reading  for  the  Major  Course  will  be  Sophocles,  Ajax,  and  Isocrates, 
Panegyricus. 

In  1S92-93,  Dr.  Shorey  will  meet  the  Minor  Class  for  Homer  four  times  weekly  during 
the  first  semester;  and  Dr.  Hopkins  will  read  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  and  Euripides' 
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Medea  four  times  weekly  during  the  second  semester.    The  Homer  maybe  taken  as  a 
Free  Elective. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each 
semester. 

Group :  Greek  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 

Post  Post  Major  courses  are  offered  to  those  that  have  completed   the  Major 

Major     Course  ;  they  may  also  be  taken  by  graduate  students. 
\yOitrs(5s» 

1st  Semester. 

Rapid  reading  of  Plato,  Republic,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

Pindar,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 
(These  courses  may  not  be  given  in  1892-93.) 

Theocritus,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Aristophanes,  Clouds,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Attic  Orators,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

Greek  Composition,  Dr.  Smyth.  Once  fortnightly. 

Aristotle.  Poetics,  Dr.  Smyth.  Once  weekly. 

New  Testament  Greek,  Dr.  Barton.  Twice  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Rapid  reading  of  Plato,  Republic,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

Pindar,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 
(These  courses  may  not  be  given  in  1892-93.) 

Lucian  and  Pausanias,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

^Eschylus,  Oresteia,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Attic  Orators,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

Greek  Composition,  Dr.  Smyth.  Once  fortnightly. 

Aristotle,  Poetics,  Dr.  Smyth.  Once  weekly. 

New  Testament  Greek,  Dr.  Barton.  .  Twice  weekly. 

In  1892-93  Dr.  Hopkins  will  read  during  the  first  semester  Selections  from  the  Lyric 
Poets  and  Theocritus  two  hours  weekly,  and  Sophocles'  plays  two  hours  weekly. 

(graduate  ^ne  graduate  courses  in  Greek  are  varied  from  year  to  year,  so  that  they 
Courses,  may  be  pursued  by  the  student  for  several  consecutive  years.  Certain  of  these 
courses  are  required  of  students  taking  Greek  as  a  minor  subject  in  the  ex- 
amination for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  certain  others  of  students 
taking  it  as  a  major  subject.  The  Post  Major  courses  are  open  to  graduate 
students.  A  large  part  of  the  work  expected  of  graduate  students  will  be  in 
pursuing  certain  courses  of  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  department, 
and  reports  of  works  thus  read  will  from  time  to  time  be  required  of  the 
students. 

History  of  Greek  Lyric  Poetry,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fifth  century 

B.  C,  Dr.  Smyth.  .  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  will  consist  of  critical  study  of  some  portion  of  the  text  and  the  reading 
of  most  of  the  contents  of  Bergk's  "  Poetse  Lyrici  Grseci."  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  history  of  the  development,  and  to  the  diction,  of  each  branch  of  lyric 
poetry. 
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Homer,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  entire  Iliad  is  read,  and  a  critical  study  is  made  of  some  portion  of  one  book. 
The  following  topics  will  be  treated,:— Study  of  the  Scholia  Venetus  A  ;  history  of  Ho- 
meric criticism  in  antiquity  and  in  modern  times,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  language  of 
the  epic ;  study  of  selected  portions  of  Homeric  grammar. 

The  course  on  Homer  presupposes  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Greek,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  dialectic  and  syntactic  peculiarities  of  Homer,  with  a  comparison  of 
inscriptional  forms.   Like  course  1,  it  will  consist  chiefly  of  lectures  and  seminary  work. 

Greek  Drama,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  reading  in  the  Drama  will  be  grouped  about  a  single  play  or  series  of  plays.  In 
1891-92  the  plays  of  Sophocles  will  be  selected  for  the  first  semester,  and  the  Eumenides 
of  iEschylus  for  the  second  semester.  Rapid  but  careful  reading  will  be  expected.  The 
class  work  will  consist  of  a  running  commentary  on  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  and 
a  comparison  of  varise  lectiones.  The  student  is  expected  to  read  much  more  than  can 
be  treated  in  class. 

Latin. 

The  department  in  Latin  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Paul 
Shorey,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Dr.  Gonzalez 
Lodge,  Associate  in  Latin.  The  instruction  offered  covers 
eighteen  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  weekly,  and  includes 
ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  (major  and  minor) 
lectures,  five  hours  weekly  of  post  major  work,  open  only  to 
graduates  and  to  undergraduates  that  have  completed  the  major 
course  in  Latin ;  and  three  hours  weekly  of  graduate  work. 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.)  Mrtinv 

1st  Semester.  major 

Course. 

Horace,  Selections,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 

Cicero,  pro  Murena,  Livy,  book  I,  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Virgil,  JEneid  VII.,  VIII 
2nd  Semester. 
Horace  (continued),  Virgil,  Selections,  with  lectures  on  the  poetry 

of  the  Augustan  age,  Dr.  Shorey.  Twice  weekly. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 

Livy,  book  I.  (continued),  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly. 

(In  1892-3,  Livy  book  1,  and  Cicero,  Second  Philippic,  will  be  read.) 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Virgil,  Mneid  IX.,  X. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature,  Dr.  Shorey.  once  weekly. 

Roman  Satire :  Horace,  Persius,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 
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Suetonius,  Life  of  Augustus,  Tacitus,  Annals,  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Pliny,  Selected  Letters. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

Roman  Satire:  Persius  (continued),  Juvenal,  Dr.  Lodge.                 Once  weekly. 

Tacitus,  Annals  (continued),  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Cicero,  Selected  Letters. 

In  1892-93  r>r.  Lodge  will  read  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Minor  Course,  Cicero 
and  Livy  four  hours  weekly  ;  and  Dr.  Shorey  will  read  Horace  four  hours  weekly  during 
the  second  semester.    The  course  in  Horace  may  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective. 

Group :  Latin  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 

Post         Five  hours  weekly  of  Post-Major  Latin  is  offered  students  that  may  have 
Major    completed  the  Major  Course  in  Latin. 
Courses. 

1st  Semester. 

Lucretius,  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

Terence,  Four  Plays,  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lucretius  (continued),  Dr.  Shorey.  Once  weekly. 

Plautus,  Three  Plays,  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Syntax,  The  Subordinate  Sentence,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Opportunity  will  be  given,  in  connection  with  this  course,  for  weekly  practice  in 
Latin  prose  composition,  and,  if  desired,  it  can  be  elected  as  one  hour  in  Latin  prose 
composition  only. 

Graduate  Course. 

Cmdiirtfe  Graduate  work  in  Latin  is  conducted  according  to  the  Seminary  method. 
Courses.  One  department  of  Latin  Literature,  or  one  Latin  author,  is  selected  as  a  cen- 
tre of  study.  A  course  of  historical  and  critical  lectures  is  given  by  the 
instructor,  and  selected  passages  are  made  the  subject  of  critical  interpretation 
by  the  students.  An  effort  is  also  made  to  guide  the  students  in  the  direction 
of  special  or  original  work.  Graduate  students  from  other  institutions  will 
also  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pursue  the  advanced  courses  offered  as  Post- 
Major. 


Roman  Satire  (Seminary),  Dr.  Lodge. 


Three  hours  weekly. 


(The  course  on  Roman  Satire  will  be  followed  by  courses  on  Roman  Comedy  and 
Roman  Historiography ;  these  courses  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  offer  three  consecu. 
tive  years  of  graduate  work  in  the  Latin  Seminary.) 
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Modern  Languages. 

Professors  and  instructors :  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Dr.  Mary 
M.  Gwinn,  Mr.  James  Douglas  Bruce,  Dr.  Hermann  Collitz,  Miss 
Rose  Chamberlin,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Fontaine,  Mr.  Frederic  M. 
Page. 

English. 

The  instruction  in  English  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M. 
Carey  Thomas,  Professor  of  English,  Dr.  Mary  M.  Gwinn,  Asso- 
ciate in  English,  Mr.  James  Douglas  Bruce,  A.M.,  Associate  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Miss  Mabel  Parker  Clark,  A.M.,  Reader  in 
English.  It  includes  two  years  of  lectures  on  literature  and 
language  required  of  every  candidate  for  a  degree;  two  years  of 
advanced  English,  which  presupposes  as  much  information  as 
is  contained  in  the  required  course,  and  may  be  elected  in 
combination  with  the  major  course  in  any  other  language ;  and 
graduate  courses  in  English  literature,  Essay-work,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Early  English. 

The  required  course  consists  of  lectures  on  literature  and  language,  in  which  the  his-  J£equiretl 
tory  of  English  literature  will  be  regarded  as  far  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of     CoilTse* 
European  literature  generally,  essay  work,  and  courses  of  private  reading,  which  are 
meant  to  familiarise  the  student  with  English  authors. 

Six  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  English  literature  are  required  of 
every  student. 

First  Yeak. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  English  language,  Dr.  Thomas.         Four  times  weekly  till  Xmas. 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  with  an   introduction 
into  the  study  of  early  Teutonic  literature  and  mythology,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Four  times  weekly  after  Xmas. 
Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  to  the  time  of  Spenser,  inclu- 
sive, with  an  introduction  into  the  study  of  French  mediaeval  literature,  Dr. 
Thomas.  Four  times  weekly. 

Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  weekly. 

Second  Yeak. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  Spenser  to  the  Restora- 
tion, inclusive,  with  a  short  account  of  Italian  literature,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Four  times  weekly. 
Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
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present  time :  with  a  short  account  of  the  literature  of  France  in  the  17th  and 

18th  centuries,  Dr.  Thomas.  Four  times  weekly. 

Essay  work,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  weekly. 

Parallel  courses  of  private  reading,  on  which  weekly  examinations  are  held,  are 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and  the  writing  of  essays  will  form  part  of 
each  year's  work. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  second  year  will  be  given  alternately,  the  first  in  1891-92, 
and  the  second  in  1892-93,  and  may  be  attended  in  reverse  order. 

Major  The  Major  Course  in  English  differs  slightly  from  the  other  major  courses 
Course,  of  the  college,  in  that  it  must  always  have  been  preceded  by  two  years'  under- 
graduate study  of  English  in  the  required  course,  and  is  intended  for  graduate 
students  or  for  those  undergraduate  students  who  are  exceptionally  anxious  to 
specialise  in  English.  Either  year  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  Free  Elective 
by  students  that  have  completed  the  required  course. 

Fiest  Yeae. 

Language — Minor  Course. 
1st  Semester. 

Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  Mr.  Bruce. 

Five  times  weekly. 
The  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  begins  with  Sievers'  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  the  prose 
contained  in  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  The  poem  of  Beowulf  is  read  with  the 
class,  and  portions  of  Beowulf  literature  (episodes,  armor,  customs,  etc.)  are  assigned 
for  special  study.  The  course  closes  with  Zupitza's  Reader,  which  forms  the  transition 
to  the  Early  English  of  the  next  semester. 

2nd  Semester. 

Early   English   Grammar   and   the   reading  of  Early  English  "Texts,  and 

Chaucer,  Mr.  Bruce.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  course  in  Early  English  will  include  the  reading  of  Morris  and  Skeat,  Specimens 
of  Early  English,  Farts  1st  and  2nd,  and  selections  from  Piers  Plowman  and  Wyclif. 

Second  Year. 
Literature — Minor  Course. 
English  Poets,  and  English  Essayists  and  Critics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Gwinn.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  year  is  essentially  a  year  of  seminary  work  and  essay -writing. 

The  authors  studied  may  be  varied  from  year  to  year.  In  1892-93  the  poets  chosen 
will  be  the  poets  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey  ;  the  essayists  and  critics,  those  of  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  Mr.  Pater. 

Group  :  English  with  any  language. 

Graduate  Course. 

Graduate     There  will  be  offered  each  year  two  distinct  graduate  courses  in  English, 

Courses.  one  in  literature  and  one  in  language,  and  these  courses  will  be  so  varied  that 

they  may  be  followed  by  the  graduate  student  throughout  three  years.     The 

graduate  courses  in  literature  presuppose  at  least  as  much  knowledge  as  is 

obtained  in  the  two  years'  course  of  undergraduate  lectures  on  English  Litera- 
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ture;  and  the  graduate  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  presuppose  as  much  knowledge 
of  Anglo-Saxon  as  is  obtained  in  the  language  year  in  the  English  Major. 

Students  that  choose  English  as  their  chief  subject  in  their  examination  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  have,  if  they  specialise  in  literature, 
at  least  as  much  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English,  and  if  they 
specialise  in  language,  at  least  as  much  knowledge  of  literature,  as  is  obtained 
in  the  courses  required  of  those  students  who  make  English  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  undergraduate  study,  and  must  have  taken  at  least  one  course  in 
essay-work. 

The  graduate  instruction  in  English  literature  will  include  the  direction  of  Literature. 
private  reading  and  the  assignment  of  topics  for  investigation. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  time  required  for  reading  in  connection  with  the  lectures  makes  this  course  the 
equivalent  of  four  hours  weekly.  During  the  first  semester  the  Mystery  and  Miracle. 
Plays  and  the  chief  works  of  the  pre-Shakespearean  Drama  are  read  privately  by  the 
class  and  discussed  in  detail  in  the  lectures  and  conferences,  different  plays  being  as 
signed  to  different  members  of  the  class  for  report  and  discussion.  In  the  second  sem- 
ester Shakespeare's  histories,  and  seven  or  eight  of  his  other  plays  are  read  critically 
and  the  remaining  plays  are  studied  privately  by  the  members  of  the  class.  The  chief 
plays  of  the  other  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dramatists  are  read  in  connection  with 
the  different  periods  of  Shakespeare. 

Essay  work  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jaco- 
bean Drama,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  meant  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  Course  on  the 
Drama.  The  essay  work  will  deal  for  the  most  part  with  dramatists  not  made 
a  subject  of  special  study  in  that  course. 

Essay  work  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  prose  works  of  Carlyle, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Euskin,  Dr.  Gwinn.        Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Essay  work  in  connection  with   the  study  of  Eighteenth  Century  Authors, 

Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Gwinn  will  meet  the  students  in  these  courses  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  direct 
their  reading  and  to  discuss  the  subiect-matter  of  their  essays.  The  last  two  courses  are 
open  also  to  undergraduate  students  that  have  completed  the  essay  work  of  the  required 
English. 

Beowulf,  Mr.  Bruce.  Twice  weekly. 

Language. 

The  reading  of  Beowulf  is  supplemented  by  lectures  upon  its  geography,  mythology 
and  ethnography.  Parallelisms  between  Beowulf  and  the  Credmonian  and  Cynewul- 
fian  poems  are  investigated  by  the  students. 

Old  English  Phonology  and  Inflection,  Mr.  Bruce. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Chaucer,  Mr.  Bruce.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Reading  of  Chaucer  and  lectures  on  Early  English  Dialects,  illustrated  by  selections 
from  authors  of  Chaucer's  time. 
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German. 

The  instruction  in  German  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Her- 
mann Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and  Teutonic 
Philology,  and  Miss  Rose  Chamberlin,  Reader  in  German. 

Begin-  A  class  for  beginners  in  German,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Rose  Cham- 
bers' berlin,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  is  provided,  in  order  that  those 
students  whose  matriculation  examination  did  not  include  German  may  with 
less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowledge  of  it  that  they  must  possess  before 
receiving  a  degree.  By  great  diligence  such  students  may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  admitted,  should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major  Course 
in  German. 

Convevsa-      A  class  for  German  conversation  will  meet,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
Hon  Class.  0nce  weekly  throughout  the  year.     It  may  be  attended  by  any  student  that 
has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  German. 

JMajor       The  Major  Course  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  is  implied  by  the 
Course*  matriculation  examination  in  this  subject.     Either  the  first  or  second  year  of 
the  Major  Course  may  be  taken  as  a  Minor  Course. 

First  Yeae. 

{Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on    the  History  of   German  Literature   from    Klopstock  to  the 

present  time,  Dr.  Collitz.  ^  Twice weekly. 

These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  German  and  will  treat  the  great  classical  authors, 
as  well  as  the  most  modern  poets  and  novelists ;  they  are  open  as  a  Free  Elective 
to  all  students  that  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  German. 

Schiller,  Wallenstein,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Twice  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Eeading,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as 
follows:  Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti;  Goethe,  Iphigenie;  Schiller,  Selections  from  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Selections  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War  is  the  private  reading  for  those  that 
elect  the  course  in  Wallenstein  only.  The  remaining  works  are  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  lectures  on  literature. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  German  Literature  from  Klopstock  to  the  present 
time,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (1st  Part),  Miss  Chamberlin.  Twice  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as 
follows  :  Selections  from  Volksbiicher ,  Commentators,  etc.;  Schiller,  Don  Carlos,  Brautv.  Mes- 
sina. Selections  from  Volksbiicher,  Commentators,  etc.  is  the  private  reading  for  those  that 
elect  the  course  in  Faust  only.  The  remaining  works  are  to  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  lectures  on  literature. 
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Second  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  time  of 

Klopstock,  exclusive,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures,  which  are  delivered  in  German,  begin  with  the  account  of  German 
civilisation  found  in  classical  authors,  and  include  Ulfilas.the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
the  fragments  of  heathen  poetry,  the  Heliand,  Otfried,  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  the 
Heldenbuch,  the  time  of  Wolfram,  Gottfried,  Hartmann,  the  Minnesingers  and  Meister- 
singers,  Sebastian  Brandt,  Hans  Sachs,  etc. 

Max  Miiller,  The  German  Classics  (1st  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (2nd  Part),  Miss  Chamberlin.  Onceweekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as 
follows:  Lessing,  Minna  v.  Barnhelm,  Nathan  der  Weise;  Goethe,  Clavigo,  in  connection 
with  the  lectures  on  literature ;  Selections  from.  Commentators,  etc.  for  those  that  elect  the 
course  in  Faust  only. 

2nd  Semester. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  time  of 
Klopstock,  exclusive,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

Max  Miiller,  The  German  Classics  (1st  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (2nd  Part),  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as 
follows:  Goethe,  Tasso ;  Scheffel,  Ekkehard ;  Chamisso,  Peter  Schlemihl,  in  connection 
with  the  lectures  on  literature ;  Selections  from  Commentators  for  those  that  elect  the 
course  in  Faust  only. 

Group  :  German  with  any  langaiage. 

Post-Major. 
Post-Major  courses   are   offered   to  those  who  have  completed   the  Major       Post 

Course;  thev  may  also  be  taken  bv  graduate  students.  Jilajor 

.  .  .  .  Courses. 

Critical  Study  of  the  Goethe-Schiller  correspondence,  with  reference  to  the 

principal  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  to  their  other  important  letters, 

Miss  Chamberlin.  Twice  weekly. 

Themes  and  Essays  in  German  in  connection  with  above  course,  Miss 
Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

(Private  reading  will  be  assigned  in  connection  with  the  above  courses,  and  the  essay 
work  cannot  be  taken  without  the  course  in  the  Goethe-Schiller  correspondence. 

Graduate  Course. 

The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered :  Graduate 

1st  Semester.  Courses. 

Middle  High  German  Grammar  and  reading  of  Middle  High  German 
Texts,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
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This  course  includes  a  brief  abstract  of  Middle  High  German  grammar,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  difference  between  Middle  High  German  and  Modern  German,  and  a 
study  of  the  most  prominent  authors  in  Middle  High  German.  Part  of  Hartmann's 
Armer  Heinrich  is- read,  and  is  followed  by  selections  from  the  Nibelungenlied,  a  brief 
account  being  given  of  the  "  Nibelungenfrage  "  and  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Nibelungenlied.  In  the  second  semester  Middle  High  German  lyric  poetry  will  be 
studied  in  selections  from  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  and  other  Minnesingers,  and 
the  Middle  High  German  knightly  epic  poetry  in  the  poetry  of  its  three  main  represen- 
tatives: Hartmann  {Iwein),  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (Parzival),  and  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg  (Tristan). 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  that  make  German  the  major  subject  in  their 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  private  reading  will  include 
the  entire  works  of  the  authors  treated  in  the  course. 

Old  High  German,  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  presupposes  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Gothic  and  some  acquaintance 
with  Middle  High  German  grammar,  Old  High  German  being  studied  in  its  relation  to 
Early  Teutonic  and  to  the  later  periods  of  High  German.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  differences  between  the  Old  High  German  dialects,  and  to  the  study  of  some 
especially  interesting  or  difficult  tests,  such  as  the  Hildebrandslied  and  Otfried. 

General  Teutonic  Philology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Hermann  Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and  Teu- 
tonic Philology.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  facilities  for 
the  study  of  Comparative  Teutonic  Philology  offered  in  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  The  English  and  the  German  departments  to- 
gether have  provided  for  a  complete  course  in  Teutonic  Philology, 
comprising  both  the  study  of  the  individual  languages  (Gothic, 
Norse,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Saxon,  Old  High  German,  Middle 
High  German,  Platt-Deutsch,  etc.)  and  that  of  general  compara- 
tive philology. 

There  is  still  much  opportunity  for  original  work  in  Teutonic 
philology ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  students  who  have  completed 
the  full  course  will  be  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  it.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  original  work  does  not  require  any 
unusual  faculties,  and  presupposes  only  a  more  widely  extended 
and  more  accurate  knowledge  than  former  investigators  pos- 
sessed, and  training  under  an  experienced  teacher  from  whom 
the  student  may  learn  where  to  start  and  how  to  proceed. 

Gothic,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

Gothic  phonetics  and  inflection  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  com- 
parative Aryan  grammar.  The  Gothic  texts  to  be  read  are  those  given  in  Braune's 
Grammar. 

As  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  historical  and 
comparative  Teutonic  grammar,  every  graduate  student  in  Teutonic  grammar  is  ad- 
vised to  take  this  course  as  early  as  possible. 
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Old  Norse,  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Old  Norse  language  and 
literature.  As  students  entering  this  course  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  Gothic 
and  with  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  High  German  grammar,  their  attention  will  be  called  in 
the  grammatical  part  of  the  course  to  the  relation  between  Gothic  and  Norse,  and  to  the 
differences  between  the  East  Teutonic  and  West  Teutonic  branches.  Among  the  texts 
to  be  read,  selections  from  the  younger  and  the  older  Eddas  will  take  a  prominent  place. 
In  connection  with  the  latter,  the  old  Teutonic  heroic  verse  and  Prof.  Sievers'  system 
of  metrics  will  be  explained. 

Outlines  of  Teutonic  Philology,  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

The  study  of  Comparative  Teutonic  Philology  is  recommended  to  those  students  only 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  single  old  Teutonic  languages,  and  have  studied  Gothic, 
Old  High  German,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norse.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to 
compare  the  single  old  Teutonic  languages  with  each  other  and  with  the  related  Aryan 
languages,— or  in  other  words  (1)  to  reconstruct  the  primitive  Teutonic  languages  ;  (2)  to 
point  out  the  characteristic  features  of  primitive  Teutonic  in  distinction  from  primitive 
Aryan;  (3)  to  carry  down  the  history  of  early  Teutonic  from  the  period  of  unity  into  the 
early  stages  of  the  individual  Teutonic  languages.  Together  with  Teutonic  phonetics 
and  inflection  some  problems  of  a  more  general  character  will  be  discussed,  such  as 
the  question  of  relationship  of  dialects,  of  consistency  of  phonetic  laws,  etc. 

Romance  Languages. 

French. 

The  instruction  in  Romance  Languages  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Fontaine,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  and  Mr.  Frederic  M.  Page,  Reader  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

A  class  for  beginners  in  French,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederic  M.  Beginners' 
Page,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  is  provided,  in  order  that  those  Class. 
students  whose  matriculation  examination  did  not  include  French  may  with 
less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowledge  of  it  that  they  must  possess  before 
receiving  a  degree.  By  great  diligence  such  students  may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  admitted,  should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major 
course  in  French. 

Opportunities   for  oral  practice  in  French   will   be   extended   during  the  Conversa- 
year  in  both  minor  and  major  courses.     An  extra  hour  in  French  conversation  Hon  Class. 
is  offered  to  general  students  and  is  given  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  stu- 
dents apply  for  it. 

Entrance  to  the  Minor  Course  in  French  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  Jlfajor 
is  required  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  in  that  subject.     A  very  Course. 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  in  French,  as  much,  indeed,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  students  justifies,  will  be  conducted  in  the  French  language. 

First  Year. 
(Minor  Course.) 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  18th  and  19th  Cen- 
turies, accompanied  by  collateral  readings  of  representative  French  authors, 
under  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge,  Dr.  Fontaine.  Twice  weekly. 
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These  lectures  are  delivered  in  English  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  course,  after 
which  time  French  is  used  exclusively,  and  students  are  then  expected  to  take  notes 
and  make  answers  in  French.  The  aim  of  these  lectures  is  to  familiarise  the  students 
with  the  spoken  language  of  France,  and  to  form,  cultivate,  and  direct  their  literary- 
taste.  An  attempt  is  made  also  to  compare  the  periods  of  French  literature  under  con- 
sideration with  the  corresponding  periods  in  English,  Italian  and  Spanish  literature. 

Critical  Readings  in  French  Prose  and  Poetry,  Mr.  Page.  Once  weekly. 

Practical  Exercises  in  French  Syntax,  Composition,  etc.,  Mr.  Page. 

Once  weekly. 

Oral   Practice   in   French ;   Talks  on  French  Literature,   Language,    etc., 

conducted  exclusively  in  French,  Dr.  Fontaine  or  Mr.  Page.  Once  weekly. 

The  collateral  private  reading  on  which  examinations,  at  stated  intervals,  are  held 
is  as  follows :  Some  of  the  dramas  and  historical  prose  of  Voltaire,  some  of  the  philo- 
sophic prose  of  Rousseau,  selections  from  the  prose  of  Diderot,  the  comedies  of 
Beaumarchais,  the  poems  of  Andre  Chenier,  portions  of  the  Genie  du  Christianisme  and 
other  works  of  Chateaubriand,  works  of  Mme.  de  Stael  in  part ;  representative  works 
and  selections  from  works  of  the  great  Romanticists  and  other  nineteenth  century 
authors,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Beranger,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
George  Sand,  Balzac ;  also  contemporary  prose  and  dramas.  This  reading  matter  is 
specially  selected  with  a  view  to  representing  the  literature  of  the  period  and  to  illus- 
trating the  subject-matter  of  the  lectures. 

Second  Yeae. 
(Major  Course.) 

The  French  Language  will  be  used  altogether  in  conducting  the  Major 
Course. 

Lectures  on  French  Literature,  from  its  origin  to  the  17th  century  inclu- 
sive, accompanied  by  collateral  reading  of  representative  French  authors, 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge,  Dr.  Fontaine.  Twice  weekly. 

Critical  Readings  and  Studies  in  the  Great  Masterpieces  of  15th,  16th, 
17th  Centuries,  Dr.  Fontaine  or  Mr.  Page.  Once  weekly. 

Studies  in  French  Style,  Composition,  etc,  Dr.  Fontaine.  Once  weekly. 

Advanced  Oral  Practice,  Writing  of  French  Essays,  and  Talks  on  various 
subjects  of  interest  to  students  of  French,  conducted  exclusively  in  French,  Dr. 
Fontaine.  Once  weekly. 

The  collateral  private  reading,  on  which  examinations,  at  stated  intervals,  will  be  held, 
consists  of  selections  from  the  leading  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Montaigne, 
Rabelais,  from  the  Satire  Menippee,  from  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade,  Rr.bert  Gamier,  and 
others.  An  extensive  course  is  marked  out  in  the  classics  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, which  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible  representative,  and  will  accompany  and  illus- 
trate the  lectures.  In  connection  with  the  lectures  on  Corneille  and  Racine,  for  ex- 
ample, Le  Oid,  Horace,  Cinna,  Polynecte,  Le  3£enteur,  Andrornaque,  Phedre,  Athalie,  Les  Plai- 
deurs,  and  selections  from  Britannicus,  Mithridate,  and  Either  are  read.  The  amount  of 
private  reading  assigned  to  students  is  so  great  that  a  critical  interpretation  is  not 
required,  the  main  point  being  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
contents.  It  is  expected  that  idiomatic  phrases  or  syntactic  complications  will  offer  no 
serious  difficulties  to  students  in  the  French  major  course.  Moliere,  Malherbe,  Boileau, 
La  Fontaine,  Regnier,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  the  great  pulpit 
orators,  and  others,  find  a  place  in  the  course. 
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Group :  French  with  any  language ;  or  French  with  Italian 
and  Spanish. 

Graduate  Course. 

Post-major  and  graduate  courses  in  Old  French,  Romance  Literature,  and  Graduate 
Philology  will  be  offered.     They  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
number  of  courses  and  the  hours  given  to  each  course  weekly  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Critical  reading  of  Old  French  Texts,  Dr.  Fontaine. 

French  Philology  (Morphology  and  Phonetics),  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Comparative  study  of  Old  and  Modern  French  Syntax,  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Comparative  Romance  Philology  (Morphology  and  Phonetics),  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Comparative  survey  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Literature,  Dr.  Fon- 
taine. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  the  study  of  literature  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  attend  Dr.  Fontaine's  lectures  on  French  Literature  twice  weekly  throughout  the 
two  years  of  the  major  course  in  French. 

Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  instruction  in  Italian  and  Spanish  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Fontaine,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, and  Mr.  Frederic  M.  Page,  Reader  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.)  31a JOV 

Italian,  Mr.  Page.  Three  hours  weekly.  Course. 

This  course  consists  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  grammar,  pronunciation,  reading  and 
translation,  in  order  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Spanish,  Mr.  Page.  Twice  weekly. 

This  course  is  similar  to  the  course  in  Italian. 

Second  Year. 

(Major  Course. ) 
Italian,  Dr.  Fontaine  and  Mr.  Page.  Three  hours  weekly. 

In  Italian  the  course  will  be  mainly  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Divina  Commedia 
and  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  which  will  be  preceded  by  readings  in  the  Sonetti  and 
the  Canzoni  of  Petrarch,  and  the  Orlando  of  Ariosto. 

Private  readings  in  more  modern  authors,  as  Goldoni,  Manzoni,  Leopardi,  will  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Spanish,  Dr.  Fontaine  and  Mr.  Page.  Twice  weekly. 

In  Spanish  the  plan  pursued  will  be  similar  to  that  in  Italian.  The  Don  Quixote 
of  Cervantes  will  form  the  principal  subject  of  study,  and,  in  addition,  the  principal 
masterpieces  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  of  Calderon. 

The  private  reading  will  be  in  modern  authors,  as  Fernan  Caballero  and  Castelar, 
under  same  conditions  as  above. 
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Celtic  and  Slavonic  Languages. 

Dr.  Hermann  Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and 
Teutonic  Philology,  will  offer  courses  in  these  languages  to 
students  of  comparative  Aryan  or  of  comparative  Teutonic 
philology.  Such  students  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  to 
gain  at  least  some  knowledge  of  Old  Irish  and  Old  Slavonic. 
Courses  will  also  be  arranged  for  students  that  prefer  to  study 
Lithuanian  or  any  of  the  more  important  living  Slavonic  lan- 
guages (Russian,  Polish,  or  Servian). 

Semitic  Languages  and  Biblical  Literature. 

The  instruction  in  Semitic  Languages  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  George  A.  Barton,  Associate  in  Biblical  Literature  and 
Semitic  Languages. 

The  courses  in  Semitic  languages  and  Biblical  studies  will  be 
varied  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  fornLa  three  years'  course  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  make  them  the  chief  subject  in  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy ;  and  not 
more  than  ten  hours  of  lectures  will  be  given  in  any  one  year, 
the  courses  selected  being  decided  by  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  college  has  been  particularly  fortunate  during  the  past 
year  in  securing  the  library  of  the  late  M.  Arthur  Amiaud,  of 
Paris.  While  M.  Amiaud  was  especially  eminent  as  an  Assyri- 
ologist,  he  was  also  prominent  as  a  general  Semitic  student. 
His  library  was  the  collection  of  an  active  scholar,  and  forms 
a  working  library  for  the  student  in  every  department  of  Sem- 
itic study.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Assyrian  languages,  containing  several  works,  indispensable  to 
the  student,  which  are  now  out  of  print.  These  books,  together 
with  those  already  owned  by  the  college  and  easily  accessible 
in  neighboring  libraries,  form  a  good  equipment  for  the  special- 
ist in  Biblical  or  Semitic  study. 

Semitic       Hebrew,  Dr.  Barton.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

JLan- 

Itis  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 

language.  As  soon  as  the  grammatical  principles  are  sufficiently  mastered,  portions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  will  be  read,  including  passages  from  Genesis,  Exodus,  Deuteronomy, 
and  Samuel. 

A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  important  not  only  to  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  also  to  all  students  of  Semi  tic  literature  and  of  the  history  of  religion.    It  is  the  most 
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natural,  and  in  some  respects  the  easiest,  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Semitic 
languages. 

Aramaic,  including  Syriac  and  Biblical  Aramaic,  Dr.  Barton. 

Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  the  first  semester  is  devoted  to  Syriac.  After  the  forms  are  learned, 
which  is  an  easy  matter  for  students  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from 
the  Syriac  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  chronicles  of  Barhebraus,  and  from 
the  hymns  of  Efrem.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  Jewish  Aramaic,  which  is  the 
dialect  of  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  as  well  as  of  the  Targums. 

A  knowledge  of  Syriac  is  of  especial  value  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Bible,  since 
the  Syriac  versions  of  the  Bible  are  among  the  earliest.  It  is  important  also  to  students 
of  general  Semitics,  particularly  to  those  who  pursue  Assyrian,  and  to  the  students  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  mediaeval  history.  The  work  of  the  second  semes- 
ter enables  the  student  already  acquainted  with  Hebrew  to  study  the  Aramaic  portions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud. 

Assyrian    Dr.  Barton.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religion  Assyrian  is  of  especial 
importance.  It  is  generally  recognised  as  almost  indispensable  to  those  who  purpose 
to  teach  Semitic  languages,  or  to  become  students  of  Hebrew  history  and  prophecy. 
The  complicated  nature  of  the  written  character  and  the  absence  of  adequate  diction- 
aries make  a  knowledge  of  some  other  Semitic  tongue  important  for  the  study  of  Assy- 
rian. 

The  reading  of  transliterated  texts  will  begin  with  the  first  lesson,  the  texts  being 
taken  mainly  from  the  classical'  Assyrian  period  (1100-650  B.C.),  and  especially  from 
that  of  the  dynasty  of  Sargon. 

A  few  of  the  written  characters  will  be  learned  daily,  and  as  soon  as  learned  will  be 
used  in  writing  exercises  and  reading  texts  in  the  original.  The  Assyrian  account  of 
the  deluge  and  some  of  the  creation  tablets  will  be  read  in  class. 

Courses  in  more  advanced  Hebrew  and  Assyrian,  and  in  the 
Phoenician,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  languages,  will  be  given  from  - 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  students. 

History  of  Israel  from  the  Judges  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  sketch 

of  the  Life  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Dr.  Barton.  Biblical 

r  °  Litera- 

Two  hoars  weekly  throughout  the  year.         ture. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  as  clear  an  account  as  possible  of  the  political 
and  social  history  of  the  period  mentioned,  and  to  gain  a  view  of  the  historical  setting 
of  primitive  Christianity.  The  time  covered  by  the  course  includes  the  really  interest- 
ing portion  of  Israel's  life,  the  formative  period  of  the  Judges,  the  rise  of  the  monarchy, 
the  disruption  of  the  state,  the  internal  feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the 
political  activity  of  the  prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  return 
from  Babylon,  the  formation  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  of  a  theocratic  state,  the  Macca- 
bsean  and  Herodian  periods,  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  The  revised  version  of  the  Bible  will  be  used  as  a  text-book.  The  in- 
struction will  be  given  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  parallel  readings  in  Josephus  and 
in  modern  works  on  Jewish  history.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  contempora- 
neous archaeological  remains. 
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History  and  progress  of  religious  ideas  in  Israel,  including  a  survey  of  the 

New  Testament  religious  ideas,  Dr.  Barton.        Two  hours  weeekly  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  religion  is  traced  from  the  earliest  known 
period  down  to  the  rise  of  Christianity ;  a  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  the  Semitic  religion,  and  of  their  relation  to  Christianity.  The  principal  topics  of  the 
course  are;:  the  idea  of  God,  including  the  development  of  monotheism  ;  subordinate 
supernatural  beings  ;  the  moral-religious  constitution  of  man  ;  ethical  ideas  and  prac- 
tices; the  religious  functions  of  priests  and  prophets :  the  passage  of  the  nation  into  a 
church  ;  the  expectation  of  a  national  deliverer  ;  the  New  Testament  teaching  as  to  the 
Trinity,  the  atonement,  eschatology,  and  parousia.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by 
lectures,  and  topics  will  be  assigned  for  special  study. 

Babylonian-Assyrian  History  from  native  sources  with  comparison  of  the 

Greek  and  Eoman  writers,  Dr.  Barton.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  given  by  lectures  and  is  an  attempt  to  restore  the  history  of  the  Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian peoples  from  their  own  literary  remains.  The  outline  of  the  history 
as  given  in  the  inscriptions  is  presented,  the  every-day  life  of  the  people  as  revealed  in 
the  commercial  documents  studied,  and  the  literature  and  art  of  the  Babylonian- Assy- 
rian peoples  discussed. 

History  of  the  Spanish  and  Bagdad  Califates,  Dr.  Barton. 

One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  Arabian-Moslem  civilisation. 
There  is  a  short  preliminary  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Islam  and  the  Califates  of  Medina  and 
Damascus,  then  the  Moslem  rule  in  Spain  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Bagdad  Califate  are 
reviewed,  and  lastly  the  organisation  of  the  government  and  courts  of  law,  land  tenure 
and  taxes,  religion,  literature,  art,  the  Moslem  study  of  Greek  philosophy  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Moslem  philosophy  through  the  Jews  into  Christian  Europe.  The  attention 
of  the  student  is  directed  to  the  relation  between  Moslem  and  Christian  ideas,  institu- 
tions and  history. 

Seminary. 

Twice  in  every  month  a  Seminary  is  held  at  which  a  paper  on  some  topic  in  Biblical 
or  Semitic  study  will  be  read  by  the  instructor  or  by  one  of  the  students,  and  discussed 
by  the  members  of  the  Seminary.  A  general  topic  is  selected  for  each  year.  The  topic 
for  1891-92  is  "  Pentateuchal  Analysis." 

Note. — For  an  introductory  course  on  the  origin  and  contents  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  see  page  66,  and  for  study  of  the  New  Testament  texts  see  page  46. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

Professors  and  instructors :  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  M. A., 
Dr.  Charles  McLean  Andrews. 

History. 

The  instruction  in  history  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Andrews,  Associate  in  History. 

The  object  of  the  courses  in  history  is  three-fold.  Primarily, 
history  is  taught  for  its  own  sake  as  a  record  of  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  secondarily  as  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  the  study  of  political  institutions,  and  finally  as  a  framework 
for  other  forms  of  research,  linguistic,  religious,  or  archseologi- 
cal.     The  course  is  planned  to  develop  in  the  students  a  readier 
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historical  imagination,  a  critical  sense  and  a  consciousness  of 
historical  growth,  rather  than  to  give  them  a  mere  outline  of 
general  history.  The  instruction  consists  entirely  of  lectures; 
references  are  given  for  private  reading;  attention  is  paid  to 
physical  geography,  and  map-work  is  required ;  a  part  of  every 
hour  is  devoted  to  questioning  and  discussion. 

First  Year. 
{Minor  Course.)  Major 

1st  Semester.  Course. 

Ancient  History  to  the  Rise  of  Macedon,  Dr.  Andrews.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  institutions  and  civilisation  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Palestine,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Phoe- 
nicia and  Persia,  are  briefly  outlined,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  relations  of  early 
Greece  to  the  East,  what  she  owed  to  Oriental  influence,  and  the  meaning  and  impor- 
tance of  Grecian  politics,  art,  letters  and  philosophy,  as  contrasted  with  Oriental  civi- 
lisation. 

2nd  Semester. 

Ancient  History  from  the  beginning  of  Home  to  the  later  days  of  the  Em- 
pire, Dr.  Andrews.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  last.  In  general,  the  aim  is  to  trace  the  expan- 
sion of  the  early  Roman  community,  and  in  this  connection,  Livy's  narrative  is  briefly 
examined  ;  the  growth  of  custom  into  law  and  its  later  modification  ;  the  equalisation 
of  the  Orders;  the  struggle  with  Carthage  ;  the  agrarian  troubles;  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republic  and  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Empire.  In  their  proper  place  will  be 
taken  up  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Macedonian  Empire,  its  relations  with 
Rome,  and  the  important  character  of  the  Acha?an  and  iEtolian  leagues  in  the  final 
struggle  of  Greece  with  Rome. 

Second  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

The  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe  to  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance,  Dr. 
Andrews.  pive  times  weekly. 

This  course  may  be  taken  independently  as  the  required  year  in  Modern  History ;  it 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  year.  The  design  is  to 
trace  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  rise  of  new  nationalities  ;  the  growth  of  Frankish  power; 
the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great;  the  gradual  nationalisation  of  France  and  Germany; 
the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Church  ;  the  Feudal  System,  and  the  rise  of  French 
monarchy  ;  the  rapid  extension  of  Mohammedanism  and  its  points  of  contact  with 
Europe  ;  the  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  the  scope  and 
results  of  the  crusading  movement. 

2nd  Semester. 

From  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Dr.  An- 
drews. pive  times  weekly  ■ 
The  lectures  trace  the  growth  of  the  humanities  and  the  phases  of  religious  change; 
the  broadening  of  knowledge  in  letters,  geography  and  science  ;  the  extension  of  com- 
merce and  the  struggle  for  privileges  and  constitutional  liberty  ;  the  weakening  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  failure  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  the  spirit  of  Reformation  and  the 
counter  measures  ;  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  ;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  the  territorial 
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expansion  of  France  and  the  rise  of  French  absolutism.  The  course  is  planned  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  political,  social  and  economic  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Group :  History  with  Political  Science. 

Post-Major  Cotjkse. 

Post-    English  and  American  Constitutional  History,  Dr.  Andrews.  Twice  weekly. 

^     •'  English  constitutional  history  is  examined  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  study 

of  American  institutions. 
(Not  given  in  1891-92,  but  given  in  1892-93.) 

Graduate  Courses. 

Graduate     Three  courses  are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  History  in  addition  to  direc- 
Courses.  tion  in  private  reading  and  original  research. 

Historical  Definition,  Method  and  Criticism,  Dr.  Andrews.       One  hour  weekly . 

The  character  of  this  course  is  that  of  an  informal  lecture  and  discussion.  The  treat- 
ment is,  therefore,  rather  suggestive  than  exhaustive.  The  topics  discussed  are  the 
definitions,  divisions  and  limits  of  History;  the  different  classes  of  historical  writing; 
the  relation  of  History  to  other  sciences  ;  the  sources  of  History,  direct  and  indirect, 
and  the  methods  employed  in  treating  such  sources;  historical  criticism,  including  the 
different  kinds  of  evidence,  and  their  treatment,  argument,  critical  analysis,  the  induc- 
tive process,  aids  to  evidence,  geography,  chronology,  etc. 

History  of  the  Eoman  Law,  Dr.  Andrews.  One  hour  weekly. 

Law  is  studied  from  an  historical  rather  than  from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view.  The 
object  is  rather  to  observe  the  steps  by  which  custom  and  rules  of  conduct  took  on  legal 
form  ;  to  examine  the  character  of  the  early  family  law  and  its  extension  beyond  the 
family  ;  the  nature  of  the  early  constitution  of  Rome;  the  Servian  reforms;  the  Twelve 
Tables  ;  the  ancient  forms  of  procedure  ;  the  struggle  between  the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians, and  their  gradual  equalisation  ;  the  effects  of  the  struggle  upon  the  law  ;  the 
Prretorian  legislation,  the  Jus  gentium,  Jus  naturale,  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy, and  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  period  of  the  great  lawyers  and  the  attempts  at 
codification ;  final  codification  by  Justinian  and  the  later  influence  through  the  bar- 
barian tribes,  the  Church  and  the  universities.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  indispensable 
for  this  work. 

History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Dr.  Andrews.  Once  fortnightly. 

These  lectures  are  open  also  as  a  Free  Elective  to  undergraduates  that  have  completed 
the  major  course  in  history,  of  which  this  course  is  properly  speaking  the  continuation. 
The  work  is  confined  to  the  political  history  of  continental  Europe  ;  the  lectures  trace 
the  political  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia  and 
Turkey  chiefly  since  1815.  Sufficient  private  reading  is  given  to  make  this  equivalent  to 
a  one  hour  course.    Fortnightly  examinations  are  held  on  the  reading  and  the  lectures. 

(Not  givtSft  *n  1892-93.) 

Political  Science. 

The  instruction  in  Political  Science  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

The  objects  of  the  courses  in  political  science  are,  first,  to 
cultivate  a  scientific   habit  of  thought  in  regard  to  all  social 
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phenomena  whatsoever;  and  secondly,  to  lay  a  basis  of  sound 
knowledge  for  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  for 
original  work  or  professional  studies  in  economics,  law,  admin- 
istration or  philosophical  sociology.  To  this  end  instruction  is 
offered  in  political  economy,  including  economic  history ;  in 
the  evolution  of  political  institutions,  including  public  law  and 
administration,  and  in  modern  theories  of  sociology.  Minor, 
major  and  post-major,  and  graduate  courses  are  given  each  year. 
The  major  and  post-major  courses  are  combined,  the  major  lec- 
tures of  any  year  being  different  in  subject  and  treatment  from 
those  of  the  year  before,  so  permitting  students  itiat  desire  it  to 
take  post-major  work  by  following  the  major  course  for  two 
successive  years.  The  lectures  are  accompanied  by  constant 
class  work,  and  by  seminary  exercises.  Private  reading  is 
assigned,  with  the  aim  of  developing  independent  thinking  and 
research. 

FlEST  Yeae. 

{Minor  Course.)  BlaJOV 

1st  Semester.  Course. 

Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Mve  times  weekly. 

This  is  a  fundamental  course,,  including  a  drill  in  the  principles  of  the  classical  Eng- 
lish Political  Economy  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  further  study.  It  is  illustrated  by 
the  facts  of  economic  history,  including  the  manorial  community  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
follows  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  analyses  the  industrial  revolution,  1760- 
1816,  and  reviews  the  economic  developments  of  recent  times.. 

2nd  Semester. 

Political  Institutions,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  political  institutions-  of  every  description,  the 
world  over,  have  been  evolved  from  a  few  primary  forms.  Their  development  is  traced 
from  simple  beginnings  in  tribal  society  through  various  transformations,  monarchical, 
oligarchical  and  democratic,  to  their  complicated  forms  in  modern  nations.  The  the- 
ory of  legal  rights  and  duties  is  presented,  important  definitions  are  given,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Continental,  English,  and  American  constitutional  law  are 
studied.    The  course  concludes  with  lectures  on  methods  of  administration. 

Second  Yeae,  1891-92. 
{Major  Course.) 

( The  lectures  of  this  course  are  given  in  alternate  years.    The  course,  with  some  changesr 
will  be  given  again  in  1893-94.) 

1st  Semester. 

Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  special  subjects  taken  up  in  this  course  are,  the  Labor  Question,  the  Land  Ques- 
tion, Socialism,  and  the  relations  of  the  State  to  property,  industry,  and  the  poor. 

2nd  Semester. 

Political  Theories,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 
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The  leading  political  theories  from  Aristotle  to  Hegel,  Mill  and  Spencer  are  critically- 
reviewed. 

Group:  Political  Science  with  History. 

Second  Year,  1892-93. 
{Major  Course.) 
{The  lectures  of  this  course  are  given  in  alternate  years.) 
1st  Semester. 

Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  special  subjects  are,  Money,  Bimetallism,  and  the  Tariff  History  of  the  United 
States,  Public  Debts,  Taxation,  and  Municipal  Economy. 

2nd  Semester. 

International  Law,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

Graduate  The  advanced  work  in  Political  Science  comprises  three 
courses,  namely,  one  in  Political  Economy,  and  two  in  Soci- 
ology. 

Graduate  Courses. 
Two  Graduate  Courses  are  given  each  year. 
Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  is  a  course  of  advanced  theory  and  method,  designed  specially  for  Fellows  and 
graduate  students  that  look  forward  to  original  work  or  teaching.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  recent  theoretical  work.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is 
indispensable. 

Modern  Theories  of  Sociology,  Mr.  Giddings.        Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  lectures  on  Sociology  are  intended  to  accomplish  three  things,  namely  ;  (1)  to  pro- 
voke thought  on  the  question  whether  a  philosophical  science  of  society  as  an  organic 
whole  is  possible;  (2)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  what  has  been  done  already  toward 
the  construction  of  such  a  science  ;  (3)  to  apply  sociological  conceptions  and  methods 
to  a  few  chosen  sociological  problems.  Fellows  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  do 
advanced  work  in  this  course  must  have,  besides  their  equipment  in  history  and  politi- 
cal economy,  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  some 
acquaintance  with  modern  biology  and  empirical  psychology.  The  articles  on  biology, 
psychology,  and  ethnography  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  are  suggested  for  pre- 
liminary reading.    A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  requisite. 

Sociology,  Mr.  Giddings.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  of  thirty  lectures  will  be  given  on  General  Sociology.  The  various  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  construct  a  philosophical  science  of  society  as  an  organic  whole 
will  be  examined,  and  the  field  of  sociology,  as  a  study  distinct  from  history,  politics, 
and  economics,  will  be  aefined.  The  causes  and  laws  of  social  change  will  be  sought, 
and  the  lectures  will  then  lead  up  to  the  problem  of  progress,  its  conditions  and  limits. 
The  different  types  of  progressive  and  unprogressive  societies  will  be  studied  compara- 
tively. Statistical  methods  will  be  employed  to  show  the  reactions  of  civilisation  that 
take  such  iorms  as  insanity,  suicide,  crime,  pauperism,  and  changes  in  birth-rates  and 
death-rates.  Fellows  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  do  advanced  work  in  this 
course  must  have,  besides  their  equipment  in  history  and  political  economy,  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
modern  biology  and  empirical  psychology.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man is  requisite. 
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Philosophy. 

The  course  in  Philosophy,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one 
year,  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  is  educa- 
tional rather  than  technical  in  its  aims.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  assist  the  student  in  co-ordinating  the  knowledge  gained  in 
other  courses  of  study,  and  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  method  and  vocabulary  of  speculative  thought 
to  read  philosophic  books  intelligently. 

The  instruction  in  Logic,  Psychology  and  in  History  of  Philo- 
sophy is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Paul  Shorey.  It  is  a  consecu- 
tive course  of  instruction,  and  extends  over  three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

As  yet  only  a  minor  undergraduate  course  in  Philosophy  has 
been  organised,  but  Dr.  Shorey  will  direct  the  philosophical 
reading  of  graduate  students  that  intend  to  offer  three  subjects 
for  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  wish  to  take  philosophy  as  one  of  the  secondary  subjects. 
Such  students  will  be  required  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  ground  covered  by  the  undergraduate  lectures  in  philo- 
sophy, to  do  all  the  private  reading  assigned  in  connection 
with  the  lectures,  and  in  addition  to  acquaint  themselves  in 
detail  with  the  works  of  some  philosophical  writer. 

In  1892-93  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb,  Associate  in  Physiology  and 
Physiological  Psychology,  will  take  the  Psychology  in  the  gene- 
ral required  course,  three  hours  weekly  from  November  1st  to 
the  end  of  the  semester,  while  Dr.  Shorey  will  retain  the  Logic 
and  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

In  the  required  course  in  Philosophy,  President  Rhoads 
lectures  once  weekly  on  Christian  Ethics,  and  Dr.  George  A. 
Barton,  Associate  in  Biblical  Study  and  Semitic  Languages, 
lectures  once  weekly  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study. 

Lectures  on  Logic,  Psychology  and  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Dr.  Shorey.  Required 

Three  times  weekly.     CotlVSe, 

The  elementary  instruction  in  Logic  and  Psychology  will  be  based  upon  the  text- 
books of  Jevons  and  Sully,  which  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  to  bring  out  the  his- 
toric and  literary  associations  of  the  subject-matter.  In  the  history  of  Philosophy  the 
chief  stress  will  be  laid  upon  Bacon,  Descartes  and  Locke,  but  the  lectures  will  present 
a  brief  summary  of  the  general  history  of  speculative  thought  in  Western  Europe,  with 
copious  definite  references  for  students  that  care  to  investigate  special  points.  Com- 
paratively little  attention  will  be  given  to  the  post- Kantian  metaphysics  of  Germany. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics,  President  Phoads.  Once  weekly. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  lectures  will  treat  of  the  theory  of  ethics,  includ- 
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ing  an  examination  of  the  elements  of  man's  personality  as  a  moral  being.  The  works 
of  Porter,  Calderwood,  Janet,  Martineau  and  others  are  referred  to,  and  portions  as- 
signed to  be  read  by  the  class.  The  applications  of  moral  principles  to  duty  are  next 
considered,  especially  in  the  light  of  Christian  ethics.  Way  land,  Dymond,  Dorner  and 
other  writers  that  have  treated  particularly  of  duties,  are  used  as  books  of  reference. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  a  brief  review  is  given  of  the  chief  ethical  systems,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  recent. 

Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Contents  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Barton. 

Once  weekly. 

Physio-      In  1892-93  Dr.  Loeb  will  offer  post-major  courses  in  advanced 
pf'j   ,  psychology  and  physiological  psychology,  as  follows  : 

J  Advanced  Psychology,  Dr.  Loeb.     Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  second  semester. 

The  lectures  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  psychology. 
They  are  open  as  a  Free  Elective  to  students  that  have  attended  the  lectures  on  general 
psychology. 

The  courses  both  in  the  general  and  in  the  advanced  psychology  will  follow  to  a  cer- 
•  tain  extent  the  plan  adopted  by  Professor  William  James  in  his  Psychology. 

Select  topics  of  Physiological  Psychology,  Dr.  Loeb. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

These  lectures  will  treat  special  topics  in  physiological  psychology,  such  as  the  space- 
relation.    They  are  open  as  a  Free  Elective  to  students  that  have  had  either  one  year 
■•of  psychology  or  a  minor  course  in  physics  or  biology. 

Laboratory  work  in  Physiological  Psychology,  Dr.  Loeb. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  laboratory  work  will  illustrate  the  chief  methods  of  investigation  in  physiological , 
psychology,  and  the  value  of  the  methods  and  the  results  obtained  will  be  discussed 
iwlth  the  students. 

Comparative  Psychology,  Dr.  Loeb.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

These  lectures  are  designed  to  draw  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  complicated 
'phenomena  of  physical  life  in  man  and  similar  phenomena  in  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 


Art. 


Courses  in  Sculpture  and  Architecture. 

The  instruction  in  the  History  of  Art  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Agnes  Mathilde  Wergeland,  Reader  in  the  History  of  Art. 

Dr.  Wergeland  will  also  direct  the  reading  of  graduate  stu- 
dents that  may  wish  to  take  the  history  of  art  as  one  of  the 
secondary  subjects  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy. 
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Lectures  on  the  History  of  Architecture,  Dr.  Wergeland. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
These  lectures  will  treat  of  the  Greek  temple  and  dwelling-house,  Roman  buildings, 
the  Christian  basilica,  and  the  mediaeval  cathedral. 

Lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Dr.  Wergeland. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Mathematics. 

The  instruction  in  Mathematics  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Charlotte  A.  Scott,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Mr. 
James  Harkness,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

The  Major  Course  is  a  course  in  pure  mathematics,  and  in 
the  two  years  the  students  will  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  principal  pure  mathematical  subjects.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  include  the  applications  of  mathematics  to  physics,  though 
courses  in  dynamics  may  be  arranged  from  time  to  time  when 
wanted.  The  points  of  contact  of  mathematics  with  other 
branches  of  mental  and  physical  science  will  be  indicated  as  far 
as  possible  throughout  the  course,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning,  and  to  the  true  relation 
and  mutual  dependence  of  mathematics  and  physics,  in  order 
that  students  may  obtain  just  ideas  of  the  scope  and  province 
of  mathematics.  The  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
mathematics  in  the  second  year  is  intended  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  development  of  the  subject  from  its  beginning  to  1700 
A.D. 

A  Preparatory  Course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one  semester  is  de-  Prepav- 
signed  lor  students  entering  the  college  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  those    -tttovy 
mathematical  subjects  that  are  optional  in  the  entrance  examination  ;  the  lee- 
tures  will  he  adapted   each  year  to  the  requirements  of  students  taking  the 
course ;  they  will,  generally  speaking,  include  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

First  Year.  Major 

{Minor  Course.)  Course, 

1st  Semester. 

Analytical  Conies,  Dr.  Scott.  Five  times  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

First  Half. — Algebra,  advanced  Trigonometry  and  Theory  of  Equations, 
Mr.  Harkness.  Five  lime*  weekly. 

Second  Half. — Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Mr.  Hark- 
ness. Five  times  weekly. 
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Second  Year. 
(Major  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Differential  Equations,  Mr.  Harkness. 

Five  times  loeekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Curve  Tracing,  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  Dr.  Scott. 

Four  times  weekly. 

History  of  Mathematics  (about  sixteen  lectures),  Dr.  Scott.  Once  weekly. 

Group :  Mathematics  with  Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek 
or  Latin. 

Post-Major  Course. 

(1891-92.) 

Post-       Lectures  Introductory  to  Modern  Analytical  Geometry,  in  connection  with 

-Moy©**  Salmon's  Conic  Sections,  Dr.  Scott.  Three  times  weekly. 

Course. 

Lectures  Introductory  to  Modern  Algebraical  Theories,  in  connection  with 

Chrystal's  Algebra,  vol.  II.,  Mr.  Harkness.  Twice  weekly. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Graduate      The  lectures  in  the  Graduate  Course  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year ;  so 

Courses,  that,  while  each  year  will  be  complete  in  itself,  a  graduate  may,  if  she  wish, 

attend  for  more  than  two  consecutive  semesters.     This  course  will  be  open  in 

part  as  a  Free  Elective  to  students  that  have  completed  the  Major  Course  in 

Mathematics,  with  special  permission  from  the  instructor. 

Differential  Equations  and  Theory  of  Functions  [Forsyth's  Differential 
Equations,  and  Craig's  Linear  Differential  Equations],  Mr.  Harkness. 

Twice  weekly. 

Individual  Seminary  work,  Dr.  Scott.  Once  weekly. 

Courses  of  lectures  in  these  subjects,  in  Modern  Geometry,  Higher  Plane 
Curves,  Elliptic  Functions,  Modern  Algebra,  Theory  of  Numbers,  History  of 
Mathematics,  etc.,  and  seminary  work  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  graduate  students  taking  the  course. 

Science. 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology. 

Professors  and  instructors :  Dr.  Edward  W.  Keiser,  Dr. 
Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Warren,  Mr.  Arthur 
Stanley  Mackenzie,  A.M.,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Mulliken,  Dr.  Jacques 
Loeb,  Dr.  Ida  A.  Keller. 

The  chemical,  biological,  and  physical  laboratories  are  open 
for  students  throughout  the  day.     The  chemical  laboratory 
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consists  of  a  lecture-room,  a  working  room,  preparation  and 
balance  rooms  and  a  chemical  library.  The  supply  of  appar- 
atus and  chemicals  has  been  carefully  selected  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  and  research,  and  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  The  chemical  library  contains  besides  necessary  treatises 
and  reference  books  complete  sets  of  the  most  important  chemi- 
cal journals.  A  similar  suite  of  five  rooms  is  appropriated  to 
the  biological  department.  The  biological  laboratories  are 
equipped  with  the  best  (Zeiss)  microscopes,  microtomes,  etc., 
and  are  supplied  with  apparatus  for  the  study  of  experimental 
physiology.  A  separate  building  containing  a  physical  labora- 
tory and  lecture-room  was  furnished  with  apparatus  and  opened 
in  the  autumn  of  1887. 

In  the  autumn  of  1892  the  Trustees  expect  to  open  Mon- 
mouth Hall,  a  large  building,  containing  ample  laboratories, 
lecture-rooms,  and  research-rooms  for  the  work  of  the  scientific 
departments.  A  plan  of  the  new  building  accompanies  the 
present  program. 

The  attention  of  the  graduates  of  medical  colleges  and  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  intending  to  take  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  Medicine  is  called  to  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  laboratories,  and  to  the  recent  resolution  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  Medical  School  of  that  University  as  soon  as  it 
shall  open.* 

*  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  ON  OCTOBER  28TH,  1890. 

"The  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  have  received 
from  Mrs.  Nancy  Morris  Davis,  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  fund  to  procure  the  most  advanced  medical  education  for  women,  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  $100,000  has  been  raised  for  the  use  of  their  intended 
Medical  School,  and  is  at  their  disposal,  if  they  will,  by  resolution,  agree  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  money  was  contributed  by  its  donors. 

These  terms  are  that  this  Board,  if  it  accepts  the  funds  thus  raised,  shall  agree,  by 
resolution,  that,  when  its  Medical  School  shall  be  opened,  women  whose  previous  train- 
ing has  been  equivalent  to  the  preliminary  medical  course  t  prescribed  for  men,  shall 
be  admitted  to  such  school  upon  the  same  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  for  men. 

The  offer  to  this  University  of  the  particular  fund  is  the  free  voluntary  act  of  women 
residing  in  this  State  and  in  other  States,  made  without  the  suggestion  or  solicitation  of 
this  Board,  and  we  accept  it  under  and  subject  to  the  terms  which  are  made  a  part  of 
the  gift,  with  the  understanding  and  declaration,  however,  that  such  preliminary 
training  in  all  its  parts  shall  be  obtained  in  some  other  institution  of  learning  devoted, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  education  of  women,  or  by  private  tuition." 

t  Preliminary  Medical  Course  as  prescribed  for  men  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Register  for  1890-91.— Third  Group  (Chemical-Biological) :  Physics,  five  hours  weekly  of 
class  work  and  three  hours  weekly  of  laboratory  work  throughout  one  year ;  Chemistry, 
five  hours  weekly  of  class  work  and  five  hours  weekly  of  laboratory  work  throughout 
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The  value  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  biology*  and  chemistr}' 
as  preliminary  or  accessory  to  the  professional  study  of  medi- 
cine is  generally  recognised.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  allowance  will  he 
made  in  their  professional  courses  for  work  carried  on  at  Bryn 
Mawr  in  the  scientific  laboratories.  Students  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  that  have  completed  major  courses  in  chemistry  and 
biology  Avill  be  released  from  the  first  year's,  or  primary,  ex- 
amination in  these  colleges,  and  from  laboratory  practice  in 
chemistry  and  biology.  The  courses  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  in 
chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  correspond  to  those  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  the  student 
to  pursue  a  course  corresponding  to  the  entire  Preliminary 
Medical  Course  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  enable  students  of  medicine  to  complete  the 
studies  necessary  to  their  purposes  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Physics. 

The  instruction  in  Physics  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Stanley  Mackenzie,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Physics. 

The  course  extends  through  two  years,  but  in  the  first  year 
an  elementary  treatment  of  all  the  subjects  is  given,  making  a 
course  complete  in  itself.  Lodge's  Mechanics  and  Thompson's 
Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester, 
Stewart's  Treatise  on  *Heat  forms  the  basis  of  work  in  Heat. 
The  other  subjects  are  given  wholly  by  lectures. 

For  the  first  year's  course  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
trigonometry  is  required.  No  knowledge  of  physics  is  pre- 
supposed. 

In  the  second  year  use  is  made  of  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  instructors 
in  the  mathematical  department  to  meet  the  case  of  students 

two  years  ;  Biology,  five  hours  weekly  of  class  work  and  five  hours  weekly  of  laboratory 
work  throughout  two  years  ,  Logic,  Ethics,  Psychology,  etc.,  five  hours  weekly  for  one 
year;  German,  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  ;  French,  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  ; 
(or,  where  French  or  German  has  been  elected  instead  of  Greek  for  matriculation,  five 
hours  weekly  for  one  year  of  Latin,  Mathematics,  Italian  and  Spanish,  or  some  other 
subject) ;  and  some  work  in  English,  History,  and  Physical  Geography,  amounting 
altogether  to  not  more  than  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year. 
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wishing  to  take  this  second  year's  course  in  physics  without 
electing  mathematics. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Mechanics  and  Electricity,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Five  times  weekly.  Major 

Laboratory  work.  Four  hours  weekly-  ^OUT$e' 

2nd  Semester. 

Sound,  Heat  and  Light,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Four  hours  weekly. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the  methods  of  accurate  meas- 
urement of  the  simple  quantities,  length,  time  and  weight,  and  in  the  laws  governing 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies. 

Later,  they  make  determinations  of  electrical  quantities,  potential,  resistance,  capac- 
ity, etc. :  and  problems  in  heat,  sound  and  light  are  studied  and  discussed. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  familiarise  the  students  with  the  instruments  and  methods 
used  in  physical  measurements,  with  special  reference  to  the  quantitative  laws  upon 
which  the  science  is  based.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
the  apparatus  is  all  of  the  most  modern  design. 

Among  recent  additions  should  be  mentioned  a  small  dynamo  and  steam-engine,  an 
electro-dynamometer,  a  cathetometer  with  two  telescopes,  made  by  the  Geneva  Society 
for  the  Construction  of  Physical  Apparatus,  and  a  Rowland  diffraction  grating. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester.  * 

Theory  of  Errors,  Mechanics  and  Electricity,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Five  times  weekly. 
Laboratory  work.  Five  hours  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Elementary  Thermodynamics,  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie. Five  times  weekly . 

Laboratory  work.  Five  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  on  Mechanics  deal  especially  with  the  more  important  applications  to 
physical  problems.  Those  on  Heat  and  Light  consist  of  an  extension  of  the  treatment 
of  the  first  year,  and  an  endeavor  is  made  to  bring  the  students  in  contact  with  the  work 
of  original  investigators. 

In  the  laboratory  work  of  the  second  year,  more  attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  of 
measurement  than  in  the  first  year,  and  the  special  problems  assigned  are  adapted  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  the  individual  students.  Special  study 
is  made  of  the  sources  and  amount  of  the  errors  involved  in  the  different  operations. 

Whenever  possible,  students  will  be  directed  to  points  of  investigation  left  untouched 
by  previous  experimenters,  or  to  the  study  of  new  methods  of  experiment  and  research. 

Group:  Physics  with  Mathematics;  Physics  with  Chemistry; 
or  Physics  with  Biology. 

Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

The  advanced  work  in  physics  will  consist  of  exercises  intended  to  give  the  bourses. 
student  a  knowledge  of  physical  methods  and  operations.     There  will  be  lec- 
tures from  time   to    time   upon   selected    topics.     The   courses   for  graduate 
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students  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  form  a  consecutive  course 
for  students  that  wish  to  make  physics  one  of  the  chief  subjects  in  the  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Keiser,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Mulliken,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

The  courses  in  chemistry  consist  of  five  hours  of  lectures,  or 
their  equivalent,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week 
throughout  each  year.  The  first  year's  work,  or  Minor  Course, 
forms  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  science.  In  the  second 
year,  or  Major  Course,  a  more  detailed  study  is  made  of  both 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry. 

First  Year. 

JMLcijOV  {Minor  Course.) 

Course,  lsi  Semester. 

Introduction  to  General  Chemistry  (Lectures),  Dr.  Keiser.    Three  times  weekly. 
Eeviews,  Dr.  Mulliken.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  semester  are  a  general  introduction  to  chemistry.  The  more 
important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  are  considered,  and  a  thor- 
ough study  is  made  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  general  laws  of  chemical  action  are 
based.    The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  experiments. 

The  laboratory  is  open  for  the  first  year  students  six  hours  weekly.  The  laboratory 
work  begins  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  manipulation,  and  in  the  more  frequently  oc- 
curring chemical  operations.  The  students  are  taught  the  use  of  accurate  measur- 
ing and  weighing  apparatus,  and  made  familiar  with  the  calculations  employed  in 
quantitative  work.  Analysis  is  taught  only  incidentally,  and  not  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  science.  While  studying  the  more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and 
their  compounds,  considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  quantitative 
relations  of  the  substances  with  which  the  students  work. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Chemistry  (Lectures),  Dr.  Keiser.  Three  times  weekly. 

Eeviews,  Dr.  Mulliken.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  and  exercises  during  the  second  semester  are  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  first  semester.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  characters  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  the  principles  of  classification  are  explained.  The  laboratory  work  con- 
sists of  a  systematic  study  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of  the  more  important 
elements  and  compounds,  and  of  a  repetition  of  the  more  instructive  experiments  that 
have  been  previously  performed  in  the  lecture  room. 

Second  Year. 

{Major  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Keiser.  Three  times  weekly. 
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Lectures  on  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Mulliken.  Twice  weekly . 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

In  the  lectures  on  organic  chemistry  typical  compounds  are  studied  in  detail;  the 
general  relations  existing  between  classes  of  compounds,  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
transforming  one  class  into  another,  are  discussed.  In  these  lectures  the  experimental 
processes  and  the  reasoning  employed  in  determining  constitutional  or  structural  for- 
mulas are  considered,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  trace  out  the  influence  which  organic 
investigations  have  had  in  developing  the  general  theories  of  the  science,  and  in  en- 
larging our  conceptions  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  The  lectures  on  inor- 
ganic chemistry  consist  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  properties  of  the  elements  and 
compounds,  and  include  a  brief  discussion  of  analytical  processes  and  methods. 

The  laboratory  work  is  upon  the  subjects  considered  in  the  lectures  ;  great  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  a  mere  mechanical  use  of  analytical  tables,  the  student  being  encour- 
aged to  devise  analytical  methods  without  aid,  using  only  the  knowledge  that  she 
actually  possesses. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Carbon  Compounds,  Dr.  Keiser.  Three  times  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Mulliken.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

The  laboratory  work  is  continued  as  in  the  first  semester,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
course  being  devoted  to  Analytical  Chemistry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  semester,  some 
of  the  typical  carbon  compounds  are  prepared  and  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Group  :  Chemistry  with  Biology  ;  or  Chemistry  with  Physics. 

Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

Courses. 

Advanced  Chemistry,  Dr.  Keiser  and  Dr.  Mulliken. 

This  course  will  consist  of  exercises  intended  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  chemical  methods  and  operations,  and  of  difficult  and  typical  prepara- 
tions. There  will  also  be  lectures  from  time  to  time  upon  selected  topics,  and  upon  the 
more  recent  researches  in  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  The  students  will  make 
researches  on  assigned  topics,  and  will  be  required  to  become  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture bearing  on  their  practical  work.  A  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will  there- 
fore be  necessary.  The  courses  for  graduate  students  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year, 
so  as  to  form  a  consecutive  course  for  students  that  wish  to  make  chemistry  one  of  the 
chief  subjects  of  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Biology. 

The  instruction  in  Biology  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Dr.  Jos- 
eph W.  Warren,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  Dr.  Jacques 
Loeb,  Associate  in  Physiology  and  Physiological  Psychology, 
Dr.  Ida  A.  Keller,  Non- Resident  Lecturer  in  Botany. 

The  undergraduate  course  in  Biology  may  extend  through 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  is  equivalent  throughout  to  five 
hours  of  lectures  and  other  class  exercises  and  six  hours'  labora- 
tory practice  a  week  throughout  each  year.     The  work  of  the 
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first  year  (minor  course)  forms  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  through  a  broad,  comparative  study  of  living  things 
(General  Biology).  In  the  second  year  (major  course)  the 
foundation  of  a  special  knowledge  of  animal  morphology  and 
physiology  is  laid.  The  third  year's  work  (post-major),  which 
is  offered  only  to  students  of  marked  aptitude,  is  devoted  to 
advanced  courses  in  special  topics,  to  the  study  of  current  bio- 
logical literature,  and  to  the  practical  investigation  of  special 
problems.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  is  very  desirable  for  students  entering  any  course  in 
Biology. 

First  Year. 
{Minor  Course.) 


Major  ls<  Semester. 
Course. 


Lectures  on  General  Biology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Five  limes  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  General  Biology,  Dr.  Warren.  Five  times  weekly  till  3f ay. 

Lectures  on  Systematic  Botany,  Dr.  Keller.  Five  times  weekly  throughout  May. 
Laboratory  work.  six  hours  weekly. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  clear  conceptions  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  vital  structure  and  action,  the  outlines  of  general  classification,  and  the 
relations  of  the  biological  sciences  to  one  another,  and  to  other  branches  of  science. 
The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  enable  the  student,  as  far  as  possible,  to  examine 
for  herself  the  facts  discussed  in  the  lectures,  to  encourage  the  habit  of  exact  observa- 
tion, to  train  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  practical 
wort. 

The  general  subject  is  treated  in  two  courses  which  supplement  each  other  and 
must  be  taken  together.  The  course  in  the  first  semester  deals  especially  with  the  lower 
forms  of  life,  the  relations  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  more  general  principles  of 
the  science.  The  course  in  the  second  semester  is  devoted  more  largely  to  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  with  especial  reference  to  physiology. 

The  work  is  designed  not  simply  to  teach  the  elements  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  as 
commonly  understood,  but  beyond  this  to  consider  plants  and  animals  with  constant 
reference  to  one  another,  both  in  their  structure  and  in  their  mode  of  action.  Stress  is 
therefore  laid  on  the  essential  facts  of  comparative  morphology  and  physiology  (General 
Biology)  as  illustrated  by  the  thorough  study  of  a  few  types,  rather  than  on  the  minutiae 
of  classification.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  subsequent 
special  work  in  Zoology,  Botany  and  Physiology. 

This  necessarily  involves  an  accurate  study  of  vital  phenomena  in  detail,  which 
alone  can  form  the  groundwork  of  any  real  discipline  in  the  science.  The  student  is, 
however,  led  as  far  as  possible  to  regard  facts  as  illustrations  of  more  general  biological 
truths,  and  to  estimate  the  importance  of  these  truths  beyond  the  immediate  field  of 
the  specialist. 

In  the  first  semester  the  student  examines  a  number  of  animals  and  plants,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  natural  and  progressive  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of 
Biology.  After  certain  general  preliminary  studies  on  familiar  aud  highly  organised 
forms,  the  student  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  unicellular  organisms,  and  from 
them  proceeds  gradually  to  the  complex  conditions  of  structure  and  function  found  in 
higher  plants  and  animals.    In  the  second  semester  attention  is  given  mainly  to  the 
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biology  of  the  higher   animals.    The  course  ends  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  em- 
bryology of  the  chick. 

The  lectures  on  Systematic  Botany  will  be  accompanied  by  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  weekly,  which  will  include  field  excursions. 

Second  Year. 


1st  Semester. 

Advanced  Physiology  and  Histology,  Dr.  Warren. 
Laboratory  work. 


Five  times  weekly. 
Six  hours  weekly. 


A  knowledge  of  scientific  physiology  is  here  conveyed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the 
microscopic  structure  and  the  mode  of  working  of  the  higher  animal  organisms.  The 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  Hygiene,  Medicine,  and  Psychology  is  indicated. 

The  chief  organs  and  tissues  of  the  vertebrate  body  are  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  much  practice  in  the  preparation  of  histological  specimens  is  obtained.  The 
laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  stock  of  physiological  apparatus,  and  the  fundamental 
facts  of  physiology  and  the  methods  of  physiological  inquiry  ard  learned  by  means  of 
demonstrations  and  experiments  by  the  students. 


2nd  Semester. 

General  Zoology  (vertebrate  and  invertebrate),  Dr  Morgan. 

Five  times  weekly  till  Easter,  and  three  times  weekly  after  Easter. 


Laboratory  work. 


Six  hours  weekly. 


The  course  in  General  Zoology  extends  the  work  of  the  first  year  so  as  to  include  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  and  comprises  a  systematic 
presentation  of  the  more  important  facts  of  general  morphology,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  relationships  and  classification  of  animals.  The  course  in  Vertebrate 
Zoology  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is  devoted  to  the  morph- 
ology of  vertebrates,  and  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  study  of  vertebrate  homologies.  In 
the  laboratory  thorough  dissections  are  made  of  typical  forms,  illustrating  the  leading 
groups  of  animals,  and  sufficient  work  is  required  in  systematic  zoology  to  teach  the 
student  how  to  name  and  classify  animals,  and  to  learn  the  relations  between  species, 
genera,  and  the  higher  groups.  Students  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  medicine  are 
recommended  to  devote  especial  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  higher  vertebrates  and  to 
human  and  comparative  osteology. 


Advanced  Biology,  Dr.  Morgan. 


Twice  weekly  after  Easter. 


In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  theoretical 
general  biology.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  biological  dis- 
covery, with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  the  more  important  generalisa- 
tions and  theories  of  the  science.  The  latter  part  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  with  discussions  of  the  broader  philosophical 
problems  of  biology,  such  as  heredity,  variation,  adaptation,  animal  metamorphoses 
and  kindred  topics.  These  lectures  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  are  intended 
to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive  in  character. 

Group  :  Biology  with  Chemistry ;  Biology  with  Physics. 

Post  Major  Courses. 

Five  hours  weekly  of  Post-major  Biology  is  offered  students  that  may  have     Post 
completed  the  Major  Course  in  Biology.  3fajor 

Course. 
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Advanced  Biology,  Dr.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Warren.  Five  times  weekly. 

In  1892-93  students  that  have  completed  a  major  course  in  Biology,  or  that  have  done 
an  equivalent  amount  of  work,  may  elect  advanced  courses  in  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Embryology.  These  courses  consist  in  part  of  lectures  and  recitations, 
but  mainly  of  practical  instruction  in  the  laboratory,  supplemented  by  courses  of  read- 
ing. Special  topics  may  be  selected  according  to  the  wish  or  abilities  of  the  student, 
and  pursued  with  direct  reference  to  original  research.  In  such  study  students  are 
required  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  literature  of  the  subject;  a  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  therefore  indispensable.  Such  students  may  specialise  either  in 
morphology  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Morgan,  or  in  physiology  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Warren. 

Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly. 

Physiological  Psychology,  Dr.  Loeb.  Twice  weekly. 

See  under  Philosophy,  page  66. 

Topics  in  Cryptogaraic  Botany,  Dr.  Keller.  Once  weekly. 

Gkadtjate  Courses. 
Graduate  The  advanced  courses  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
secutive  course  for  students  that  wish  to  make  biology  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
of  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Such  students 
may  specialise  either  in  morphology  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Morgan,  or  in 
physiology  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Warren. 

Advanced  Morphology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Once  weekly. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Embryology  of  the  Vertebrata. 

The  more  important  embryological  problems  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
these  lectures.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  such  fundamental  questions  as 
gastrulation,  acquisition  and  loss  of  food-yolk,  concrescence,  etc.,  and  the  evidence 
given  by  the  ontogeny  of  vertebrates  towards  the  solution  of  phylogenetie  problems 
will  be  examined. 

Advanced  Physiology,  Dr.  Warren.  Once  weekly. 

Dr.  Warren  will  direct  graduate  work  in  advanced  physiology  in  the  laboratory,  and 
will  give  instruction  either  by  directing  the  reading  or  by  giving  lectures,  as  may  seem 
desirable  to  those  students  electing  physiology. 

Physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system,  with  special  regard  to  Psychology, 

Dr.  Loeb.  Once  weekly. 

Introduction  to  Comparative  Psychology,  Dr.  Loeb.  Once  weekly. 

The  laboratory  work  accompanying  the  course  on  Comparative  Psychology  will 
require  two  or  three  hours  a  week. 

Advanced  Botany,  Dr.  Keller.  Twice  weekly. 

Special  topics  in  Cryptogamic  or  Physiological  Botany  will  be  selected  and  the 
lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  three  hours'  laboratory  work  weekly. 

Journal  Club. 

The  advanced  students  will  meet  for  one  hour  fortnightly  for  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  current  papers  on  morphology,  physiology,  and  botany. 

Seminary. 

It  is  desired  that  the  advanced  students  shall  meet  for  one  hour  every  week,  alternat- 
ing with  the  Journal  Club,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  important  topics.  The 
subject  for  the  year  1892-93  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  wishes  of  the  advanced  students  themselves. 
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Physical  Culture. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  care  of  Miss  McNair, 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  Dr.  Ida  Richardson,  a  practic- 
ing physician,  of  Philadelphia,  who  visits  the  college  every 
week,  and  can  then  be  consulted  by  all  the  students  free  of 
charge. 

The  gymnasium  (see  page  78)  is  open  for  the  use  of  students 
from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily.  Before  admission  to  the  gymnasium 
each  student  must  be  examined  by  the  Director  with  reference 
to  physical  development,  strength  of  heart  and  lungs,  and 
hereditary  tendencies.  The  exercises  prescribed  will  be  strictly 
individual,  varying  according  to  the  physical  development  of 
the  student ;  their  effect  will  be  tested  by  half-yearly  examina- 
tions, and  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  prevent  any  over-exer- 
tion. 

Opportunities  for  Public  Worship. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  Founder  that  the  college  should  be 
pervaded  by  a  simple  and  practical  Christianity,  and  an  en- 
deavor will  be  made  to  promote  this  end. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  there  are  churches  of  various 
denominations.  Conveyances  are  supplied  to  enable  students 
to  attend  the  more  distant  places  of  worship,  including  the 
Friends'  Meeting.  There  will  be  daily  morning  worship  in  the 
college. 
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COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Station ;  the  neighboring  country  is  agreeable 
and  very  healthful,  and  towards  the  west  there  is  a  fine  prospect 
of  hills.  The  college  grounds  cover  forty  acres,  and  include 
lawns  and  tennis  courts ;  they  are  surrounded  by  private 
villas. 

Taylor  Hall  (named  after  the  founder),  a  large  building  of 
Port  Deposit  stone,  contains  the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories, 
and  the  offices  of  administration.  In  the  autumn  of  1892  the 
scientific  departments  of  the  College  will  be  transferred  to  Dal- 
ton  Hall,  a  new  building  erected  by  the  Trustees  out  of  funds 
in  large  part  contributed  by  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the 
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College.  Taylor  Hall  will  then  be  entirely  occupied  by  the 
library  and  by  the  remaining  academic  departments. 

Around  Taylor  Hall  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  erect 
halls  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  Plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall,  and  Denbigh  Hall,  and  a 
plan  of  Dalton  Hall,  are  annexed  to  the  present  Program. 

The  Gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  yet  provided 
for  women.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  with 
a  running  or  walking  track  for  use  in  rainy  weather ;  a  room  for 
the  Director,  to  which  is  attached  another  for  the  examina- 
tion and  record  of  the  physical  development  of  the  students, 
and  bathrooms  for  use  after  exercise.  It  is  open  to  the  students 
at  all  times.  This  gymnasium  has  been  built  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  Dr.  Sargent ;  it  is  furnished  with  his  com- 
plete apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Director  who  has 
completed  his  course  of  instruction. 

Near  the  college  is  a  Telegraph  Office,  Adams'  Express  Office, 
and  United  States  Money  Order  Office.  There  are  good  roads  in 
every  direction.  Riding  horses  and  phaetons  may  be  kept  in  a 
livery  stable  near  the  college,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month. 
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FROM    THE    NORTH, 

RADNOR  HALL. 

Radnor  Hall  was  the  second  hall  of  residence  opened,  and  was  completed  in  1887.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  has  its  separate  kitchen  and  dining  hall,  provides  accommodation  for  fifty- 
seven  students  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  mistress — Mrs.  Reginald  H.  Chase.  It 
contains  (a)  three  sets  of  rooms,  comprising  each  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study  ;  (6)  forty-four 
single  rooms  (two  of  these,  numbers  54  and  55,  being  on  the  fourth  floor) ;  (c)  numbers  56 
and  57,  two  large  fourth  floor  rooms,  each  large  enough  to  be  occupied  by  two  students,  and 
(d)  three  sets  of  two  rooms,  each  set  to  be  occupied  by  one  student.  There  is  provided  for 
each  student  a  bookcase,  a  study-table,  an  arm-chair  and  a  student-lamp.  The  rooms  are 
carpeted  and  completely  furnished.    The  building  is  lighted  by  gas. 

Board  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $150  a  year. 

The  tariff  for  rooms  for  each  student,  exclusive  of  board,  is  for  rooms  (a),  8150  a  year  ;  for 
rooms  (6)  and  (c),  8125  a  year ;  for  rooms  (d),  8250  a  year.  Since  the  demand  for  college 
rooms  is  very  great  and  every  room  unnecessarily  reserved  may  prevent  some  other  student 
from  entering  college  application  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars,  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  first  college 
bill. 

The  above-mentioned  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnishing,  service,  heating  and 
iight,  except  open  fires  and  washing.  No  lamps,  towels,  table  napkins,  sheets  or  supplies 
of  any  kind  need  be  brought  by  the  student.  Xo  part  whatever  need  be  taken  by  the  stu- 
dent in  the  care  of  her  own  room. 

A  fixed  annual  charge  (SIS  for  one  dozen  pieces  a  week,  and  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  the 
washing  of  plain  pieces  in  excess  of  this)  is  made  for  washing,  when  students  prefer  to 
have  their  washing  done  in  the  college.  Students  that  remain  at  the  college  during  the 
winter  and  spring  vacations  will  be  charged  seven  dollars  or  eight  and  a  half  dollars  weekly 
according  to  the  rooms  occupied.  The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ida 
E.  Richardson,  a  practicing  physician  of  Philadelphia,  who  visits  the  college  every  week, 
and  can  then  be  consulted  by  all  the  students  free  of  charge.  No  charge  is  made  for  send- 
ing meals  to  students  that  remain  in  their  rooms  by  the  advice  of  the  physician  or  of  the 
mistress  of  the  hail. 

The  charges  for  rooms  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for  collegiate  instruction,  which 
is  5100  a  year.    See  Program,  page  37. 

The  entire  charge  for  board,  residence  in  Radnor  Hall,  and  tuition  is  therefore  (room-  b 
and  c)  $375,  (rooms  a)  $400 ;  and  (rooms  d)  $500  a  year.  The  room  rent  and  the  fee  for  tuition 
must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year  ;  one-half  of  the  charge 
for  hoard  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 
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MERION  HALL. 

Merion  Hall  was  the  first  hall  of  residence  opened,  and  was  completed  in  1885 ;  it  is  built 
of  Fairmount  stone,  has  its  separate  kitchen  and  dining  hall,  provides  accommodation  for 
about  fifty  students  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  mistress— Miss  Sophia  Kirk.  It 
contains  eighteen  sets  of  rooms,  comprising  each  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study ;  twelve  ordin- 
ary single  bed-rooms;  three  rooms  of  exceptional  size,  and  one  large  fourth  floor  room, 
number  73,  large  enough  to  be  occupied  by  two  students.  In  each  study  and  in  eight  of  the 
single  rooms  there  is  an  open  fire-place,  but  ihe  rooms  will  be  sufficiently  heated  by 
steam  ;  there  is  provided  for  every  student  a  bookcase,  a  study-table,  an  arm-chair  and  a 
student-lamp.  The  rooms  are  carpeted  and  completely  furnished.  The  building  is  lighted 
by  gas,  and  warmed  by  currents  of  air  passing  over  steam-heated  pipes. 

Board  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $150  a  year. 

The  tariff  for  sets  of  rooms  is  $300  a  year  or  $150  for  each  student ;  the  tariff  for  rooms  for 
each  student,  exclusive  of  board,  is,  for  rooms  numbers  66,  38,  and  67  (fourth  floor)  $125  a 
year  ;  for  room  75,  $100  a  year;  for  room  65,  $275,  and  for  room  74,  $225  a  year;  and  for  the 
double  room  (fourth  floor),  73,  $125  for  each  student.  Since  the  demand  for  college  rooms 
is  very  great  and  every  room  unnecessarily  reserved  may  prevent  some  other  student  from 
entering  college,  application  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  and  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars,  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  first  college  bill. 

The  above-mentioned  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnishing,  service,  heating,  and 
light,  except  open  fires  and  washing.  No  lamps,  towels,  table  napkins,  sheets  or  supplies 
of  any  kind  need  be  brought  by  the  student.  No  part  whatever  need  be  taken  by  the  stu- 
dent in  the  care  of  her  own  room. 

A  fixed  annual  charge  ($18  for  one  dozen  pieces  a  week,  and  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  the 
washing  of  plain  pieces  in  excess  of  this)  is  made  for  washing,  when  students  pre/er  to  have 
their  washing  done  in  the  college.  Students  that  remain  at  the  college  during  the  winter 
and  spring  vacations  will  be  charged  seven  dollars  or  eight  and  a  half  dollars  weekly  ac- 
cording to  the  rooms  occupied.  The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ida 
E.  Richardson,  a  practicing  physician  of  Philadelphia,  who  visits  the  college  every  week, 
and  can  then  be  consulted  by  all  the  students  free  of  charge.  No  charge  is  made  for  send- 
ing meals  to  students  that  remain  in  their  rooms  by  the  advice  of  the  physician  or  of  the 
mistress  of  the  hall. 

The  charges  for  rooms  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for  collegiate  instruction,  which 
is  $100  a  year.    See  Program,  page  37. 

The  entire  charge  for  board,  residence  in  Merion  Hall,  and  tuition  is  therefore  $400  (except 
in  rooms  38,  65,  66,  67,  73,  74,  75)  a  year.  The  room  rent  and  the  fee  for  tuition  must  be 
paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year  ;  one-half  the  charge  for  board 
must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 
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Dexbigh  Hall  was  the  third  hall  of  residence  opened,  and  was  completed  in  1891.  It  is  1 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  mistress — Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Derkhiem-Irwin.  It  contains  (a) 
for  one  student,  and  one  set  of  rooms  comprising  two  bed-rooms  and  an  unusually  large  study  I 
ding,  but  somewhat  less  commodious;  (d)  four  sets  of  rooms,  comprising  each  two  bed-rooms  ai 
smaller;  (/)  sixteen  single  rooms;  (g)  thirteen  single  rooms  somewhat  smaller  than  the  prececf 
rooms  will  be  sufficiently  heated  by  steam.  There  is  provided  for  each  student  a  bookcase,  a 
The  building  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  warmed  by  currents  of  air  passing  over  steam-heated  pipes, 

Board  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $150  a  year. 

The  tariff  for  rooms  for  each  student,  exclusive  of  board,  is  for  rooms  (a),  numbers  27,  67, 
73  (third  floor  over   number  37),  $225  a  year ;  for  rooms  (c),  numbers 4-8,  5-9,  10-14,  16-20,  a: 
38),  $175  a  year;   for  rooms  (e),  numbers  43-47,  46-50,  49-53,  55-59,  $150  a  year;  for  rooms  (/),  E 
keeper's  room  and  staircase),  and  77  (fourth  floor  and  large  enough  to  be  occupied  by  two  studi 
a  year.     Since  the  demand  for  college  rooms  is  very  great  and  every  room  unnecessarily  reserv 
early  as  possible,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars,  which  will  be  deduct 

A  fixed  annual  charge  ($18  for  one  dozen  pieces  a  week  and  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  the  wash) 
done  in  the  college.  Students  that  remain  at  the  college  during  the  winter  and  spring  vacation 
The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ida  E.  Richardson,  a  practicing  physiciar 
free  of  charge.     No  charge  is  made  for  sending  meals  to  students  that  remain  in  their  rooms  h 

The  above-mentioned  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnishing,  service,  heating,  and  ligl 
need  be  brought  by  the  student.     No  part  whatever  need  be  taken  by  the  student  in  the  care  o 

The  charges  for  rooms  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for  collegiate  instruction,  which  is 

The  entire  charge  for  board,  residence  in  Denbigh  Hall,  and  tuition  is  therefore  $500,  $475, 
beginning  of  each  academic  year.     One-half  the  charge  for  board  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  t 
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one,  has  its  separate  kitchen  and  dining  hall,  provides  accommodation  for  sixty  students,  and 
>  of  two  rooms,  each  set  to  be  occupied  by  one  student ;  two  very  large  and  desirable  rooms 
set  of  rooms,  comprising  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study;  (c)  three  sets  similar  to  the  prece- 
and  two  large  single  bed-rooms ;  (c)  four  sets  similar  to  the  preceding  but  somewhat 
In  each  study  and  in  each  of  the  larger  single  rooms  there  is  an  open  fire-place,  but  the 
)le,  an  arm-chair,  and  a  student-lamp.  The  rooms  are  carpeted  and  completely  furnished 
?ystem  of  ventilation  is  carefully  planned. 


30,  $250  a  year;  for  rooms  (b),  numbers  68-70,  78  (fourth  floor  over  mistress'  bedroom),  and 
)0  a  year ;  for  rooms  (d),  numbers  15-17,  34-35,  56-58,  39,  and  75  (on  third  floor  over  number 
L,  2,  3,  11,  21,  31,  32,  33,  38,  39,  41,  42,  44,  52,  61,  71  (72  and  74  on  the  third  floor  over  house- 
)  a  year  ;  for  rooms  {g),  numbers  13,  22,  23,  24,  25,  54, 62,  63,  64,  65,  and  76  (fourth  floor),  $125 
revent  some  other  student  from  entering  college  application  for  rooms  should  be  made  as 
he  first  college  bill. 

in  pieces  in  excess  of  this)  is  made  for  washing  when  students  prefer  to  have  their  washing 
charged  seven  dollars  or  eight  dollars  and  a  half  weekly  according  to  the  rooms  occupied. 
.delphia,  who  visits  the  college  every  week,  and  can  then    be  consulted  by  all    the  students 
rice  of  the  physician  or  of  the  mistress  of  the  hall, 
open  fires  and  washing.       No  lamps,  towels,  table  napkins,  sheets  or  supplies  of  any  kind 

room. 

tar.     See  program,  page  37. 

>,  $400,  or  $375  a  year.  The  room  rent  and  the  fee  for  tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the 
ng  of  each  semester. 
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The  present  academic  year  will  close  with  the  Conferring  of  Degrees  by 
the  Trustees  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  June  1st,  1893. 

There  will  be  a  winter  recess  from  December  21st,  at  three  o'clock,  to 
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January  4th,  at  nine  o'clock  ;  and  a  spring  recess  from  March  28th,  at 
three  o'clock,. to  April  5th,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  February  3rd  ;  half  yearly  examinations 
will  be  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  semester,  from  January 
23rd  to  February  3rd. 

The  lectures  and  class-work  of  the  ninth  academic  year  will  begin 
October  3rd,  1893,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  will  close  June  7th,  1894. 

There  will  be  a  winter  recess  from  December  20th,  1893,  at  three 
o'clock,  to  January  4th,  1894,  at  nine  o'clock  ;  and  a  spring  recess  from 
March  20th,  at  three  o'clock,  to  March  28th,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  February  2nd,  1894  ;  half  yearly  examina- 
tions will  be  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  semester,  January 
22nd  to  February  2nd. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  will  be  held  during  the  week  preceding 
the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  and  also  during  the  last  week  of  each 
academic  year.  Examinations  for  matriculation  will  also  be  held  during 
the  last  week  of  the  first  semester  of  each  year,  January  30th  to  February 
3rd,  1893,  and  January  29th  to  February  2nd,  1894,  but  only  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  and  for  those  candidates  only  that  intend  to  enter  College 
at  the  half  year. 


May,  1893. 

26. 

English, 10— 12$ 

Geometry, 3 — 5$ 

27. 

Algebra, 9 — 12 

French, 3 — 6 

29. 

Latin  Composition, 9 — 10$ 

Caesar  and  Cicero,     ....  10$ — 12$ 
Science, 2 — 4 

30. 

Virgil, 9—10$ 

History,      11 — 1 

German, 3 — 6 

31. 

Greek, 9—12 

JSolidGeometry  and  Trigonometry,  2 — 5 


September,  1893. 
25. 

English, 10—12$ 

Geometry, 2 — 1$ 

26. 

Algebra, 9 — 12 

French, 2 — 5 

27. 

Latin  Composition, 9 — 10$ 

Csesar  and  Cicero,     ....  10$ — 12$ 
Science, 2 — 4 

28. 

Virgil, 9—10$ 

History, 10$— 12$ 

German, 2 — 5 

29. 

Greek, 9—12 

SolidGeometry  and  Trigonometry,  2 — 5 
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June,  1894. 

1. 

English, 10— 12£ 

Geometry, 3 — 5£ 

2 

Algebra, 9 — 12 

French, 3—6 

4. 

Latin  Composition, 9 — 10J 

Csesar  and  Cicero,     ....  10j — 12-J 
Science, 2 — 4 

5. 

Virgil, 9— 10£ 

History,      11 — 1 

German, .    .   .   .  3 — 6 

6. 

Greek, 9—12 

SolidGeometry  and  Trigonometry,  2 — 5 


September,  1894. 

24. 

English, 10— 12£ 

Geometry, 2 — 4J 

25. 

Algebra, 9—12 

French, 2 — 5 

26. 

Latin  Composition,  ....  9 — 10J 
Csesar  and  Cicero,  ....  10J — 12i 
Science, 2 — 1 

27. 

7ir#iZ, 9— 10J 

History,      10£— 12J 

German, 2 — 5 

28. 

Greek, 9—12 

SolidGeometry  and  Trigonometry,  2 — 5 
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Board  op  Trustees. 
James  E.  Rhoads, 

President. 

John  B.  Garrett,  David  Scull, 

Treasurer.  Secretary. 

Charles  S.  Taylor,  Charles  Hartshorne, 

Philadelphia.  Philadelphia. 

James  Carey  Thomas,  Baltimore.    David  Scull,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
James  E.  Ehoads,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  William  R.  Thurston,  New  York. 

James  Whitall,  Philadelphia.         Albert  K.  Smiley, 

Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosernont,  Pa.    Francis  R.  Cope,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  Bettle,  Jr.,  Philadelphia.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia. 
Howard  Comfort,  Philadelphia. 


Academic  Appointments. 

James  E.  Khoads,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  College. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1877  ;  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1877-78  ;  University 
of  Leipsic,  1879-82  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1882  ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France, 
1883. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lincoln,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
1880  ;  B.Sc,  University  of  London,  1882  ;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton  College,  1880- 
84 ;  lectured  in  connection  with  Newnharn  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
1880-83 ;  D.Sc,  University  of  London,  1885. 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit,  and 

Comparative  Philology. 

A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1878 ;  Fellow  in  Literature,  Columbia  College,  1878-81 ;  University  of 
Leipsic,  1878-81;  University  of  Berlin,  1880;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic,  1881;  Sorbonne 
and  the  College  de  France,  1881 ;  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Instructor  in  Zend,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, 1881-84. 

Edward  H.  Keiser,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880 ;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Swarthmore  College,  1880-81 ;  S.M., 
Swarthmore  College,  1881 ;  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1882-84  ;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884  ;  Student  at  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines,  Freiberg,  Saxony, 
1884 ;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-85. 

Hermann  Collitz,   Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  and   Teutonic 

Philology. 

Bleckede,  Hanover,  Germany.  University  of  Gottingen,  1875-78  ;  University  of  Berlin,  1878- 
81 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1878  ;  Privatdocent  in  the  University  of  Halle,  1885-86. 

James  Harkness,  A.M.   {Cambridge  and  London),  Associate  Professor  of 

'   Mathematics. 

Derby,  England.  Major  Scholar,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1882  ;  Graduate  in  Honors  (8th 
Wrangler),  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos,  1885  ;  Mathematical  Exhibitioner,  Lon- 
don University  Intermediate  Arts  Examination,  1885 ;  Mathematical  Scholar,  London 
University  B.A.  Examination,  1887. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

A.B.,*Swarthmore  College,  1876,  and  Harvard  University,  1878  ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-81 ; 
University  of  Gottingen,  1881-83 ;  Instructor  in  Classics  and  Sanskrit,  Williams  College, 
1883-85  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1884  ;  Fellow  by  Courtesy  and  Lecturer  on  Greek, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1885-87  ;  Reader  in  Greek  Literature,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, 1887-88. 

Mary  Gwinn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82  ;  University  of  Ziirieh,  1882  ;  Sorbonne  and  the 
College  de  France,  1883  ;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1885-87,  and  Ph.D.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1888. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1877,  and  A.M.,  1889. 

Charles  McLean  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History. 

A.B.,  Trinity  College,  1884  ;  Fellow  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888-89,  and  Ph.D.,  1889. 

Gonzalez  Lodge,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Latin. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1883;  Graduate  Scholar  and  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1883-86,  and  Ph.D.,  1886  ;  Professor  of  Greek,  Davidson  College,  1886-88  ;  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  1888-89  ;  University  of  Bonn,  1889. 
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George  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Semitic 

Languages. . 

A.B.,  Haverford  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1885 ;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1890,  and  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1891. 

Joseph  Auguste  Fontaine,  Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

College  of  Sion,  Nancy,  France,  1879 ;  Paris,  1880-81 ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1882-86,  and 
Ph.D.,  1886 ;  College  de  France,  Sorbonne,  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Ecole  des  Chartes, 
University  of  Bonn,  1886-87 ;  Instructor,  University  of  Nebraska,  1887-89 ;  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  1889-91. 

Arthur  Stanley  Mackenzie,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Dalhousie  University,  18S5;  Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Dalhousie  University,  1887-89;  Fel- 
low, Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890-91. 

James  Douglas  Bruce,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1S83 ;  University  of  Berlin,  1886-88  ;  University  of  Strasburg, 
1888  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1889-90  ;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Centre  College , 
1890-91. 

Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professsor  of  Biology. 

B.S.,  State  College,  Kentucky,  1886,  and  M.S.,  1888  ;  Graduate  Scholar,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, 1888-90  ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1889-90  ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1890  ;  Adam  T.  Bruce  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890-91. 

Joseph  W.  Warren,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

A.B.,  Harvard  College.  1871 ;  University  of  Berlin,  1871-72 ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1872-73 ; 
University  of  Bonn,  1873-79  ;  M.D.,  Bonn,  1880 ;  Assistant  and  Instructor  in  Physiology, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  1881-91 ;  Lecturer  in  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1885-86 ;  Lecturer  on  Physiology,  University  of  Michigan,  1889. 

William  Cranston  Lawton,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1873;  studied,  University  of  Gottingen,  1876-77;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, Harvard  University,  1879-80  ;  Member  of  Archaeological  Expedition  to  Assos,  1881 ; 
studied,  University  of  Berlin,  1882-83;  Acting  Professor  of  Greek,  Boston  University, 
1890-91 ;  Winkley  Professor  of  Latin,  Bowdoin  College,  1891-92. 

Dickinson  Sargeant  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Pennsvlvania,  1888 ;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Pennsvlvania, 
1888-89  ;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  Clark  University,  1889-90 ;  Morgan  Fellow,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1890-91 ;  Walker  Fellow,  Harvard  University,  1S91-92 ;  University  of  Freiburg, 
1892-93  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Halle,  1893. 

Elmer  P.  Kohler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Muhlenburg  College,  1889  ;  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1889-92  ;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1892. 

Rose  Chamberlin,  Reader  in  German. 

Great  Yarmouth,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  1886  (Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos,  First  Class). 

Frederic  M.  Page,  Reader  in  Romance  Languages. 

College  Chaptal,  Paris ;  attended  Studi  Superiori,  Florence  ;  Instructor  in  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  1880-82 ;  Acting  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  1882-83 ;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  University 
of  the  South,  1883-91. 

Abby  Kirk,  A.  B.,  Reader  in  English. 
A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892. 

Harriet  Randolph,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator  in  Biology  and  Reader  in  Botany. 
A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1889 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1892. 

Leah  Goff,  A.B.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Biology. 
A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889. 

Edgar  Buckingham,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1887 ;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Harvard  University,  1888-89  ;  Assistant 
in  Physics,  University  of  Strassburg,  1889-90 ;"  University  of  Leipsic,  1890-91 ;  Assistant  in 
Physics,  Harvard  Universitv,  1891-92  ;  Tyndall  Scholar  of  Harvard  University,  University 
of  Leipsic,  1892-1893 ;  Ph.Di,  University  of  Leipsic,  1893. 


Florence  A7.  Keys,  A.B.,  Reader  in  English. 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1891 ;  Fellow  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92 ;  Fellow  in 
English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93. 

Anna  Donaldson  McNair,  A.B.,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 
A.B.,  Antioch  College,  1886 ;  studied  under  Dr.  Sargent,  1889-91. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Bates,  Assistant  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Graduate  of  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1893. 

Ida  Richardson,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the  College. 

Florence  E.  Peirce,  Librarian. 

Henrietta  R.  Palmer,  A.B.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Elizabeth  Baker,  B.S.,  Second  Assistant  Librarian. 

B.S.,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  1886  ;    studied  in  the  New  York  City  Library 
School,  1891-92. 

Julia  Cope,  A.B.,  Secretary. 

Frederika  M.  Kerr,  Bursar. 

Susan  Grimes  Walker,  A.B.,  and  Madeline  Vaughan  Abbott,  A.B., 
Secretaries  to  the  Dean. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Mary  McMurtrie,  A.B.,  1104  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Sophia  Weygandt,  A.B.,  Upsal  Street,  Germantown. 

Bertha  Haven  Putnam,  245  W.  75th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Thomas  Carey,  A.B.   (Mrs.  Anthony-  Morris  Carey),  1228 
Madison  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Emily  Greene  Balch,  A.B.,  Prince  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 

Anne  Taylor  Simpson,  A.B.   (Mrs.  Frank  H.  Simpson),    College  Hill, 
Cincinnati. 

Catharine  Bean  Cox,  A.B.  (Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Cox),  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Alys  Whitall  Pearsall  Smith,  A.B.,  40  Grosvenor  Road  S.W.,  London, 
England. 


Students. 


Fellows  and  Graduate  Students  for  the  Academic  Year  1892-93. 

Annie  Crosby  Emery,    .    .  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellorcship. 

Ellsworth,  Me.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892  ;  Graduate  Student  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin,     Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Greek. 

Newport,  B.  I.  A.B. ,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889  ;  Fellow  in  Greek,  1889-90  ;  Graduate  Student, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-92 ;  Holder  of  the  American  Fellowship  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  1892-93. 

Emily  W.  C.  France, Fellow  in  Greek. 

Tysley  near  Birmingham,  England.  Mason's  College,  Birmingham,  England,  1885-87  ;  Girton 
College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1888-92  ;  Classical  Tripos,  1892. 
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Ruth  Gentry, Fellow  in  Mathematics. 

Stilesville,  Ind.  Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1890  ;  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1890-91 ;'  studied,  University  of  Berlin,  1891-92.  Holder  of  the  European  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Aluninse,  1891-92. 

Jane  Bowne  Haines,     .    .  Fellow  in  History. 

Cheltenham,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891,  and  A.M.,  1892  ;  Graduate  Student  in  His- 
tory and  Political  Economy,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92. 

Ida  H.  Hyde,         Fellow  in  Biology. 

Chicago,  111.  S.B.,  Cornell  University,  1891 ;  Student  Assistant  and  Graduate  Student  in 
Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92. 

Florence  V.  Keys, ■    •  Fellow  in  English. 

Toronto,  Canada.  A.B.,  Toronto  University,  1891 ;  Fellow  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1891-92. 

Esther  B.  VanDeman,    .    .  Fellow  in  Latin. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1891,  and  A.M.,  1892. 

Helen  Bartlett, English  and  German. 

Peoria,  111.  Newnham  College,  1889  ;  studied  in  Berlin,  1882-84,  and  1890  ;  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1892. 

Myra  V.  Bedinger, Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Anchorage,  Ky.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891 ;  Teacher  in  Bellewood  Seminary,  Anchor- 
age, Ky.,  1891-92  ;  Teacher  of  Science  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Hattie  May  Budd, English. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1891. 

Martha  Bunting, Biology. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  B.L.,  Swarthniore  College,  1882;  studied,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
1888-91 ;  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn, Political  Science. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892. 

Mabel  Parker  Clark, English  and  French. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1889-90 ;  A.M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890  ;'  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-93. 

Jessie  K.  Dewell, Greek j  German  and  Italian. 

New  Haven,  Conn.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1883. 

Mae  J.  Evans, English. 

Oskaloosa,  Io.    Ph.B.,  Penn  College,  Iowa,  1890. 

Frances  Hardcastle, Mathematics. 

London,  England.  Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1888-92;  Mathemati- 
cal Tripos,  1891 ;  Part  II.,  1892. 

Miriam  Alice  Harrison, English,  History,  and  Political  Science. 

Richmond,  Ind.    A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1892. 

Caroline  W.  Latimer, ....  Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

Baltimore,  Md.  M.I>.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  1890  ;  Post-Graduate  Medical 
Course,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1890-91 ;  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1891-92. 

Dorothy  Wilberforce  Lyon, English. 

Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.,  Wells  College,  1887  ;  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1887-89. 

Ada  Isabel  Maddison, Mathematics. 

Reading,  England.  University  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  1885-89 ;  Girton  Col- 
lege, University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1889-92 ;  Mathematical  Tripos,  1892 ;  Oxford 
Greats,  1892. 
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Mary  T.  Mason,     Political  Science. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892  ;  Teacher  of  History  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's 
School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Eleanor  Hiestand  Moore,      Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Vassar  College,  1876-78  ;  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 

1890;   Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in    the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania; 

Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-92. 

Emma  H.  Parker, Mathematics  and  Chemistry. 

Charleston,  N.  H.    B.S.,  Smith  College,  1887. 

Helen  Sleeper  Pearson,    .    .       Mathematics. 

Boston,  Mass.    A.B.,  Smith  College,  1881,  and  A.M.,  1883 ;  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1891-92. 

Virginia  Ragsdale, Latin,  English,  Mathematics. 

Jamestown,  N.  C.    B.S.,  Guilford  College,  1892. 

Harriet  C.  Reitze, Mathematics. 

Meadville,  Pa.     A.B.,   Allegheny  College,   1887 ;   Graduate  Student,  Bryn   Mawr  College, 
1890-92. 

Sophie  S.  Reynolds,  English,  French,  Political  Science. 

Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.    Alfred  University,  1888-92. 

Edith  F.  Sampson, Biology. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890 ;  Graduate  Student,  Biology,  1891-92. 

Stella  Burger  Stearns, History  and  Political  Science. 

Duluth,  Minn.     A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1892. 

Clara  Walton, English  and  Mathematics. 

•Cleveland,  O.    B.S.,  Wellesley  College,  1890. 

Julia  S.  White, English  and  Mathematics. 

Belvidere,  N.  C.    B.S.,  Guilford  College,  1890. 


Undergraduates. 

Madeline  Vaughan  Abbott,    .  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91,1892-93. 

Cambridge,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Cambridge  Latin  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Harvard  An- 
nex, 1891-92. 

Eliza  Raymond  Adams,   .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-93. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Edith  Ames, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-93. 

Highlands,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Emily  L.  Bull  and  by  private  study. 

Emma  Louise  Atkins,      Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1889-93. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sarah  Frances  Atkins,    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-93. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    Classical  Course,  University  of  Michigan,  1887-88. 

Mary  Janney  Atkinson,    .        .    .  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1890-93. 
Lahaska,  Pa.    Wellesley  College,  1888-90. 

Cora  Baird, Group,  German  and  French,  1892-93. 

Marion,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Bobb,  Merion,  Pa. 

Lucy  Baird, Group,  German  and  French,  1891-93. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  by  Hampton  College, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
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Grace  Peckham  Baldwin,    ....  Group,  German  and  French,  1892-93 „ 
Worcester,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Susax  A.  Baldwin,  ....  Hearer  in  Latin  and  Political  Science,  1891-93. 
Milford,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Temple  Grove,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  by  private  study. 

Jessie  Ellen  Bareitt,      .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-93. 

Croydon,  England.    Prepared  by  Sidcot  School,  Somersetshire,  England,  and  The  Mount 
School,  York,  England. 

Elizabeth  Conway  Bent, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-93. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mile.  Bonneville's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mabel  Birdsall,      Group,  Latin  and  German,  1890-93. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Glens  Falls  Academy. 

Elisabeth  Hedges  Blauvelt, G'roup,  — — — ,  1892-93. 

Franklin  Park,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Boude, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-93. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lydia  Truman  Boring, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Elsa  Bowman,    .    . Group, ,  1892-93. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Abby  Slade  Brayton, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-93. 

Fall  River,  Mass.    Prepared  by  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,  Fall  Paver,  Mass.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Bidwell  Breed, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1890-93. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Graduate  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Mary  Owen  Brown, •  .  Group,  English  and  French,  1892-93. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Harriet  Mather  Brownell, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Bristol,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jane  Louise  Brownell,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-93. 
Bristol,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  by  private  study. 

Louise  Sheffield  Brownell,      ....  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-93. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Griffitts'  School,  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Bartram  Cadbury, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Hannah  Warner  Cadbury,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-93. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Helena  Chapin, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-93. 

York,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.    Wells  College,  1887-88. 

Anne  C.  Coleman,     ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-93. 
Lebanon,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private  study. 

Clara  Beaumont  Colton,      .    .    .  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1892-93. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Uh.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Hora  Connelly,  Hearer  in  English,  German,  and  History,  1892-93. 

Albany,  Ga.    Swarthmore  College,  1878-80.    Brooklyn  Normal  School  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion, 1891-92.     Assistant  in  Gymnasium,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
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Lisa  Baker  Converse, Group,  Greek  and  German,  1891-93. 

Biverton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by  private  study. 

Sarah  "Wilson  Darlington, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-93. 

Glen  Mills.  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Graded  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  by  Friends' 
Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Louise  Dudley  Davis,      Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-93. 

Maplewood,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Dearborn-Morgan  School,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Abigail  Camp  Dimon, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1892-93. 

Utica,  1ST.  Y.    Prepared  by  Mr.  George  C.  Sawyer,  Utica  Academy,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Masa  Dogttra,    .    .' Group, ,1892-93. 

Yamato,  Japan.     Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Lucy  Martin  Donnelly, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-93. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Grace  A.  Elder, Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1889-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private 
study. 

Mary  French  Ellis, Group, ,  1891-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Boyer's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Ruth  Emerson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-93. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City. 

Clara  E.  Farr,     .  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1892-93. 

Wenonah,  2sT.  J.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Flexner, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-93. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  and  by  private  study. 

Blanche  Davis  Follansbee, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1890-93. 

Chicago,  111.    Wells  College,  1889-90. 

Caroline  Reeves  Foulke, Group, ,  1891-93. 

Richmond,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by 
Fraulein  Eembrecht,  Berlin. 

Susan  Fowler, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-93. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Louise  Oliphant  Fulton, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Sutton's  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  E.  H.  Fulton, 
D.D. 

Rosalie  Allan  Furman,    ....  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-93. 

Evansville,  Ind.     Prepared  by  Evansville  High  School,  and  by  private  study. 

Ruth  Wadsworth  Furness, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1892-93. 

Chicago,  111.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rice's  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  I1L 

Leonie  Gilmour, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-93. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mary  Agnes  Gleiji, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1892-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Pauline  D.  Goldjiark, G-roup, ,  1892-93. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brackett  School,  New  York  City. 

Anna  Bright  Green, Group,  German  and  French,  1892-93. 

Beading,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Eeading  High  School,   by  Professor  Laroche,  and  by  private 
study. 
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Bella  Mira  Grossmann, Group,  English  and  German,  1891-93. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Gleim  Guilford,  .    .  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1890-93. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.    Swarthmore  College,  1889-90. 

Emma  Lydia  Hacker,      Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1888-93. 

Westbrook,  Me.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  E.  I. 

Helen  Eayre  Haines, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Vineentown,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Randolph's  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by  Miss  Mary 
E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Annette  L.  Hall, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Friends'   Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and   by   private 
study. 

Edith  Bockwell  Hall,    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-93. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Edith  Hamilton, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-93. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Miss  Porter's  School,  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Frances  Broadhead  Harris,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-93. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lambdin's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Jane  Howell  Harris,  .    .      Group,  Cliemistry  and  Biology,  1891-93. 

Montclair,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  High  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Madeline  Vaughn  Harris, Group,  Latin  and ,  1891-93. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Laura  Woolsey  Heermance, Group, ,  1892-93. 

New  Haven,  Conn.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Gertrude  Langden  Heritage, Group, ,  1891-93. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  _ 

Mary  Dayton  Hill, Group, ,  1892-93. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Nason  and  Miss  Helen  A.  Merrill.  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Hill  Hilles,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-93. 

Wilmington,  Del.     Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb  and  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Doan,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Josephine  Bowen  Holman, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1892-93. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bessie  Bobbins  Hooker,  .    ....    •  Group,  English  and  French,  1892-93. 
Winter  Park,  Fla.    Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  1885-92. 

Elizabeth  Hopkins, Group, ,  1892-93. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  private  study. 

Elizabeth  Frances  Hopkins,    .    .    .  Group,  German  and  French,  1889-93. 
Thomasville,  Ga.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Helen  Bolfe  Hopkins, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1889-93. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.    Women's  College  of 
Baltimore,  1888-89. 

Mary  Delia  Hopkins, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Clinton,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Jennie  Elizabeth  Horner,    .   .    .  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-93. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 
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Elizabeth  S.  Hosford, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gordon's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Hunt, Group,  German  and  French,  1888-93. 

Scranton,  Pa.    Prepared  by  School  of  the  Lackawanna,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  German  town,  Pa. 

Mary  Denver  James, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1891-93. 

Coshocton,  0.    Philosophical  Course,  Wooster  "University,  1890-91. 

Marianna  Janney, Group, ,  1891-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Jeffers,      Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88,  1891-93. 

Oil  City,  Pa.    Classical  Course,  Wellesley  College,  1885-86. 

Mary  Warren  Jewett, Group,  ,  1892-93. 

Moravia,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Granger  Place  School,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Llewellyn  Jones, Group, ,  1891-93. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.    Prepared  by  Miss  West's  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  by  private 
tuition. 

Hilda  Justice, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Florence  King, Group,  German  and  French,  1892-93. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Georgiana  Goddard  King, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1892-93. 

Norfolk,  Va.    Prepared  by  The  Leache-Wood  School,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  by  private  study. 

Elizabeth  Butler  Kirkbride, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  HallowelPs  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by 
Miss  C.  C.  Guyer,  Philadelphia. 

Julia  Ethel  Landers,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-93. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Julia  Olivia  Langdon,    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-93. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Miss  Annie  Brown's  School,  New  York  City. 

Martha  Diven  La  Porte,      Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-93. 

Tyrone,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mountain  Seminary,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Eleanor  L.  Lattimore, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1892-93. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cruttenden's  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mary  R.  Lawther,    ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-93. 

Dubuque,  Io.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' 
School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Elva  Lee,  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-93. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  Chamberlain  Institute,  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Lucy  Lewis, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Truitt,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private  study. 

Emma  Hillman  Linburg, Group, ,  1S92-93. 

Trenton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Martha  Watson,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Miss  S.  Y.  Ely,  Model 
School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jessie  Livingston  Louderbach,  ....  Group, ,  1890-91,  1892-93. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  Jaudon's  School,  New  York  City. 

Fay  Mary  MacCracken, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1890-93. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Graham's  School,  New  York  City. 
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Margaretta  Cameron  MacVeagh,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science, 

1890-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rose  Chamberlin,  Miss  Luella  H.  Thorne,  Miss  Edith 
Child  and  Miss  Jane  L.  Brownell,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Ella  Laura  Malott, Group,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  1891-93. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Lilian  M.  Mappin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-93. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Mappin,  and  by  private  study. 

Emily  Norton  Martin, Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1890-93. 

Ardmore,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  German  town,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Mary  Kockwith  Martin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-93. 

Ardmore,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Faith  Trumbull  Mathewson, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Miss  Goodwin's  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eebecca  Taylor  Mattson,    ....  Group,  English  and  German,  1892-93. 

Breckinridge,  Minn.    Prepared  by  Miss  Austin,  Miss  Knorr,  and  Miss  Parigot,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Carrie  McCormick,    ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-93. 
Chicago,  111.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  McClure  McKeehan, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Carlisle,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Dexter,  Metzger  Institute,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Charlotte  Frelinghuysen  McLean, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'   Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Miss  Sandford's 
School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  Professor  B.  H.  Chase. 

Mary  Belle  McMullin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gordon's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Anna  Mendinhall, ...  Group, ,  1891-93. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Helen  Middleton,     ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-93. 
Pittville,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Elisabeth  Hornli  Mifflin,    ....  Group,  English  and ,  1890-93. 

Wayne,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Marie  Louise  Minor, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1890-93. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y. 

Hannah  Irene  Moore, Group, ,  1890-93. 

Philadelphia,   Pa.     Prepared   by    Miss    Cooper's    School,  Philadelphia,    and   by   private 
tuition. 

Ellen  Key  Howard  Morgan, Group,  ,  1892-93. 

Lexington,  Ky.    Prepared  by  State  College  of  Kentucky,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Carolyn  Ladd  Moss,     .    .    .  Groupj,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-93. 
Ottumwa,  Io.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Nellie  Neilson, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1889-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cooper's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Neville,      . Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-93. 

Lexington,  Ky.    Prepared  by  private  study,  and  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  German- 
town,  Pa. 
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Zelinda  Neville, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1892-93. 

Lexington,  Ky.    Prepared  by  private  study,  and  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  German- 
town,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Nichols,  ......  Group,   Chemistry  and  Biology,  1889-93. 

Eosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Tirzah  Lamson  Nichols,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-93. 

Eosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  by  Miss  Florence  Bald- 
win's School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Elizabeth  R.  Nicholson,  .    .   .  Group,   Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-93. 
Haverford,  Pa.    Prepared  by  The  Girton  School,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Mary  Northrop, Group,   German  and  French,  1892-93. 

Marquette,  Mich.    Prepared  by  Marquette  High  School,  and  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Ida  Helen  Ogilvie, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1892-93. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  private  study. 

Rachel  Louise  Oliver, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-93. 

Lynn,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Lynn  High  School  and  by  private  study. 

Elizabeth  M.  Palmer, Group,  English  and  German,  1892-93. 

Madison,  Wis.    University  of  Wisconsin,  1890-92. 

Henrietta  R.  Palmer,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-93. 

Providence,  E.  I.    Prepared  by  Providence  High  School.    School  of  Library  Economy,  Col- 
umbia College,  1887-89.    Acting  Librarian,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91. 

Anne  Rutherford  Pearson,  .      Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1892-93. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Cornell  University,  1888-90  ;  Fall  term,  1890-91 ;  Spring  term,  1891-92. 

Edith  Pettit, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Katherine  Porter,     .    .       ...  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1890-93. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by 
private  study  ;  student  in  Preliminary  Medical  Course. 

Laurette  Eustis  Potts, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1890-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Bertha  Haven  Putnam,    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-93. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miis  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City. 

Estelle  Reid, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-93. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  Miss  Flattery. 
New  York  City. 

Anna  Cushman  Robbins, Group, ,  1891-93. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Harriet  Robbins, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-93. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Amy  Cordova  Rock, Group,   Chemistry  and  Physics,  1889-93. 

Washington,  D.  C.     Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' 
School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Anna  Scattergood, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Margaret  Hilles  Shearman,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-93. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 
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Harriet  Ridgway  Shreve,  .    .    .  Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1891-93. 

Plainfleld,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Poineroy  and  Mrs.  Sudler,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  by  pri- 
vate study. 

Clarissa  Worcester  Smith, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Worcester,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Heloise  E.  Hersey's  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Dalzell's  School  for  Boys,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jennie  M.  Staadeker, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1890-93. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  by  private  study. 

Helen  R.  Staples, Group,  German  and  French,  1889-93. 

Dubuque,  Io.    Prepared  by  Dubuque  High  School,  and  by  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Frances  Dorr  Swift, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1891-93. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb's  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  K.  Eeynolds,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Bertha  Szold, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-93. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Adams'  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bertha  Anna  Taylor, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Sewickley,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Eev.  Mr.  Benton,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Taylor,    ....  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-93. 

Cambridge,  0.    Prepared  by  The  McDonald  Ellis  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by  Centen- 
ary Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Helen  Whitall  Thomas, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-93. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Maw  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charlotte  de  Macklot  Thompson, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Lydia  Lois  Tilley,     ...       .  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1891-93. 
Berkley,  Norfolk  County.  Va.    Prepared  by  Hemenway  High  School,  and  by  Norfolk  College. 

Lillia  M.  D.  Trask, Group, 1891-93. 

New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Staten  Island  Academy,  and  by  private 
study. 

Ruth  Underhill,  .    .  Special  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1892-93. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Edith  Louise  Van  Kirk, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1890-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallo  well's  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by 
private  study. 

Susan  Frances  Van  Kirk, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1889-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Anna  Martha  Walker,  .    .    .  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91,  1892-93. 

Glen  Moore,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Darlington  Seminary,  West  Chester,  Pa. ,  and  by  Miss  Mary 
E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Ethel  McCoy  Walker,     .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-93. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Evangeline  Holcombe  Walker, Group,  Greek  and  English, 

1887-88,  1890-93. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Susan  Grimes  Walker,      .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-93. 

Boston,  Mass.    Prepared  by  The  McDonald  Ellis  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by  private 
study. 

Adeline  B.  Walters, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-93. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 
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Margaret  Warner,     .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-93. 
Hartford,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Eleanor  Merriken  Watkins,    .  Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1892-93. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City. 

Anna  E.  West, Group,  ,  1891-93. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  Schoool,  Philadelphia. 

Marion  A.  Whitehead,      .    .    .  Group,  Mathematics  and ,  1892-93. 

Trenton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  the  State  Model  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Agnes  Mary  Whiting, Group,  Greek  and  German,  1888-93. 

Springfield,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Catharine  L.  Howard's  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Emma  Stansbury  Wines, Group),  English  and  French,  1890-93. 

Springfield,  111.    Wellesley  College,  1889-90. 

Edith  Franklin  Wyatt,  . Group, ,  1892-93. 

Chicago,  HI.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rice's  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  111. 

Anna  H.  Yardley, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-93. 

Milford,  Del.    Prepared  by  Milford  Classical  School. 

Louise  S.  Young,      ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  German  town,  Pa.,  and  by 
private  tuition. 


Former  Fellows,  Graduate  Students,  and  Undergraduates  that  have 

not  taken  their  Degrees. 

Emily  Greene  Balch,  .    .  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellovjship, 

1889-90. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  A.B.,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1889.  College  de  France  and  the  Sor- 
bonne,  1890-91. 

Katharine  Morris  Shipley,    ....  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European 

Fellowship,  1890-91. 

Cincinnati,  O.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890;  University  of  Leipsie,  1890-91;  College  de 
France  and  the  Sorbonne,  1891-92. 

Lilian  Vaughan  Sampson,    ....  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European 

Fellowship,  1891-92. 

Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891;  Graduate  Student  in  Biology,  1891-92. 
University  of  Zurich,  1892-93. 

Jane  M.  Bancroft,* Fellow  in  History,  1885-86. 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Ph.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1877;  Ph.M.,  1880;  and  Ph.D.,  1884; 
Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature,  Northwestern  University,  1877-85  ;  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  1886-87,  and  College  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  1888. 

Cora  Agnes  Benneson,      Fellow  in  History,  1887-88. 

Quincy,  111.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1878  ;  LL.B.,  1880  ;  and  A.M.,  1883. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanchard,     ....  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1889-90. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  The  Bryn 
Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1891-92. 

Mabel  P.  Clark, Fellow  in  English,  1889-90. 

New  York  City.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889,  and  A.M.,  1890.  Reader  in  English,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1890-93.    Graduate  Student  in  English  and  French,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

*  Mrs.  George  O.  Robinson,  1891. 
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Kate  May  Edwards, Fellow  in  Greek,  1888-89. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1888.    Instructor  in  Greek,  Wellesley  College. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin, Fellow  in  Greek,  1889-90. 

Newport,  E.  I.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889;  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1891-92 ;  Fellow  by  Courtesy,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93 ;  Holder  of  the  American  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  1892-93. 

Kitty  Augusta  Gage, Fellow  in  Greek,  1885-86. 

Wilton,  N.  H.  A.B.,  Boston  University,  1878;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1885.  Teacher  of 
Classics  in  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Euth  Gentry, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1890-91. 

Stilesville,  Ind.  Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1890;  Holder  of  European  Fellowship  of 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna;,  1891-92 ;  University  of  Berlin,  1891-92 ;  Fellow  in 
Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Mary  Gwinn, Fellow  in  English,  1885-87. 

Baltimore,  Md.  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82 ;  University  of  Zurich,  1882 ;  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1887-88.  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888.  Associate  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

Elizabeth  Harris, Fellow  in  Greek,  1890-91. 

German  town,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  The 
Dutch  Reform  Collegiate  Grammar  School,  New  York  City,  1891-92 ;  Teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Jean  K.  Howell, Fellow  in  Biology,  1891-92. 

Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  Ph.B.,  Cornell  University,  1888,  and  M.S.,  1890;  Assistant  in  Botany, 
Barnard  College. 

Florence  V.  Keys, Fellow  in  Greek,  1891-92. 

Toronto,  Canada.  A.B.,  Toronto  University,  1891;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1892-93. 

Eleanor  Louisa  Lord, Fellow  in  History,  1889-90. 

Maiden,  Mass.  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1887 ;  and  A.M.,  1890.  Instructor  in  History,  Smith 
College. 

Helen  L.  Lovell, Fellow  in  Greek,  1887-88. 

Flint,  Mich.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Girls' 
Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1889-90.  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gertrude  H.  Mason, Fellow  in  English,  1887-88. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1876.  Teacher  of  English  in  Petaluma  High 
School. 

Katharine  Merrill, Fellow  in  English,  1890-91. 

Abilene,  Kan.  A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1889.  Graduate  Student  in  English,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1889-90 ;  Harvard  Annex,  1891-92 ;  Instructor  in  English,  University  of 
Illinois. 

Caroline  Miles, Fellow  in  History,  1891-92. 

Carthage,  Ind.  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1887  ;  Michigan  University,  1889-91,  and  A.M.,  1890. 
Teacher  of  Latin  in  Friends'  Academy,  Bloomingdale,  Ind.,  1888-89.  Instructor  in  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Marcella  I.  O'Grady,      Fellow  in  Biology,  1887-89. 

Boston,  Mass.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1885.  Teacher  of  Science  in  The 
Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1885-87 ;  Demonstrator  Biological  Laboratory,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1888-89  ;  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Vassar  College. 

Harriet  Randolph, Fellow  in  Biology,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889;  University  of  Zurich,  1890-92;  Demon- 
strator in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon, Fellow  in  History,  1886-87. 

F\ilton,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1876,  and  A.M.,  1883.  Teacher  of  History  in 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1883-86  ;  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College. 
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Sarah  E.  Satterthwaite,* Fellow  in  Greek,  1886-87. 

Marine  City,  Mich.     A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1886. 

Hannah  Robie  Sewall, Fellmv  in  History,  1888-89. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1884;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887  ; 
Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  History^  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90. 

Effie  A.  Southworth, Fellow  in  Biology,  1885-86. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y.  S.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1885;  Student-Assistant  in  the  Biologi- 
cal Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1886-87.  Assistant  Mycologist  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Bureau,  "Washington,  D.  C.,  1887-92.     Assistant  in  Botany,  Barnard  College. 

Anne  A.  Stewart, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1886-87. 

West  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  Studied  in  University  College,  London,  1880-82;  B.Sc,  Dalhousie 
College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1886.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' 
School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Marguerite  Sweet, Fellow  in  English,  1891-92. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1887  ;  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90  ; 
and  Graduate  Scholar,  1890-91 ;  Instructor  in  English,  Vassar  College. 

Agnes  Mathilde  Wergeland, Fellovj  in  History,  1890-91. 

Christiania,  Norway.  Studied  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Konrad  Mauer.  Munich,  1884-86  ; 
University  of  Zurich,  1888-90;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1890.  Reader  in  History  of 
Art,  Byrn  Mawr  College. 

Mary  Frances  Winston, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1891-92. 

Forreston,  HI.  A.B.,  Universitv  of  Wisconsin,  1889.  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Downer 
College,  Wisconsin,  1889-91. 

Ella  C.  Williams, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1885-86. 

Watkins,  N.  Y.  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1880;  studied  under  Professor  Schwartz  of 
Gottingen,  nineteen  months,  1883-85;  in  residence  at  Newnham  College  during  the  spring 
term  of  1884.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Moses'  School,  New  York  City,  1886-87  ; 
Teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Ida  Wood, Fellow  in  English,  1888-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1877,  and  A.M.,  1889.  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1887-88;  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91; 
and  Ph.D.,  1891.  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Emma  Bain,! English,  1889-90. 

Martinsville,  Ind.    A.B.,  Indiana  State  University,  1889. 

Ethel  B.  Blackwell, Biology,  1891-92. 

Somerville,  N.  J.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Biological  Department,  1891 ; 
Student,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. 

Jessie  Brevitt, Chemistry  and  Physiology,  1889-90. 

Baltimore,  Md.  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  1889.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry, 
Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore. 

Jeannette  S.  Brown, Greek,  1886-87. 

Concord,  Mass.  Graduate  Harvard  Annex,  1885.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  The 
Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Emily  Louisa  Bull,      Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-92. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891.  Teacher  of  Science  in  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Anna  B.  Carroll, English  and  History,  1888-90. 

Wilmington,  O.  A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1887.  Teacher  of  English,  Friends'  School,  Prov- 
idence, E.  I. 

Jeannette  E.  Carter, Biology,  1891-92. 

Mt.  Harmony,  West  Va.  B.Ph.,  Adrian  College,  Mich.,  1889.  Instructor  in  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Adrian  College,  1889-90. 

*  Mrs.  Francis  Alexander  Leslie,  1890. 
t  Mrs.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 
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Eva  St.  Clair  Champlin, English,  1891-92. 

Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y..  L.B.,  Alfred  University,  1887;  Lit.M.,  1888;  Graduate  Student,  New- 
York  State  Library  School,  1889-90  ;  Librarian  and  Acting  Instructor  in  English  Literature, 
Alfred  University,  N.  Y. 

Mary  E.  Chisholm, English,  1891-92. 

Chisholm,  Io.    A.B.,  Drake  University,  Iowa,  1890. 

Edith  Denise, German  and  French,  1889-90. 

Burlington,  Io.    B.L.,  Lake  Forest  University,  1885. 

Margaret  Easton, English,  1891-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  1891. 

Agnes  Emory, Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87. 

Lawrence,  Kan.    A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1884. 

Mary  H.  Freeman, Romance  Languages,  1885-87. 

Mumford,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1881,  and  A.M.,  1887.  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Mary  'Eastman  Gale, Latin  and  Mathematics,  1888-90. 

Laconia,  N.  H.  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1891.  Teacher  of  Latin  in  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  in  Miss  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
1889-91.    Teacher  of  Latin  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Anna  Goddard, History,  1891-92. 

Muncie,  Ind.    B.L.,  Earlham  College,  1891. 

Grace  Goddard, English,  1891-92. 

Muncie,  Ind.    B.L.,  Earlham  College,  1891. 

Leah  Goff, Biology,  1889-90. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.  Demonstrator  in  Biological  Laboratory, 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Florence  Hall,  .    .    .  Gothic,  Middle  High  German  and  Spanish,  1888-89. 

Swarthmore,  Pa.  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880.  Teacher  of  German  in  Friends'  Central 
School,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Haines,      Greek  and  English,  1891-92. 

Grinnell,  Io.   A.B.,  Iowa  College,  1890.    Assistant  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Iowa  College  Academy. 

Susan  Rachel  Harrison, Greek  and  Latin,  1885-87. 

Richmond,  Ind.  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1883  ;  A.M.,  Ann  Arbor,  1889.  Professor  of  Greek, 
Earlham  College. 

Caroline  E.  Hilliard, Chemistry,  1885-86. 

Northboro',  Mass.    A.B.,  Smith  College,  1883. 

Marcella  Howland, .    .  English  and  French,  1891-92 . 

Lawrence,  Kan.    A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1890. 

Alice  W.  Jackson, History  and  Political  Science,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1883. 

Helen  Howard  Jeffries, Latin  and  Political  Science,  1889-90. 

Wooster,  O.    Ph.B.,  Wooster  College,  1889. 

Mary  A.  Johnson, Biology,  1887-89. 

New  York  City.  L.B.,  Smith  College,  1S85,  and  A.M.,  1888;  Newnham  College,  University 
of  Cambridge,  England,  1886-87  ;  Holder  of  Scholarship  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  1889-92;  M.D.,  1892. 

Rosa  Ellen  Lewis, English,  1888-89. 

Oskaloosa,  Io.  S.B.,  Penn  College,  Iowa,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1885.  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture and  History,  Penn  College,  Iowa. 

Sarah  Ely  a  Lewis, English  and  History,  1888-89. 

Estacado,  Tex.   S.  B.,Penn  College,  Iowa,  1883.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Estacado,  Tex. 
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Marian  Wilhelmina  MacIntosh,  .    .  Graduate  Scholar  in  Greek,  1890-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibson's  School,  Philadelphia.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1890. 

Gertrude  W.  Mendenhall, Mathematics,  1891-92. 

New  Garden,  N.  C.    B.S.,  Wellesley  College,  1885. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miller, English  and  German,  1890-91. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.    B.S.,  Geneva  College,  1890. 

Georgiana  Lee  Morrill, English,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1889. 

Flora  Alice  Newlin, History  and  Political  Science,  1890-91. 

Lawrence,  Kan.    A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1889. 

Julia  Barlow  Platt, .   .  Biology,  1888-89. 

Burlington,  Vt.    Ph. B.,  University  of  Vermont,  1882;  Harvard  Annex,  1886-88;  Biological 
Station,  Naples,  1891 ;  University  of  Freiburg-in-Baden,  1891-92. 

Sarah  M.  Potter,*     ....    • English  and  History,  1886-87. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1884. 

Anna  Ely  Khoads, Greek,  1889-90. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889  ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1890-91. 

Zillah  M.  Sherman, English,  1887-88. 

Ashtabula,  O.    A.B.,  Wells  College,  1882 ;  University  of  Michigan,  1888-89. 

Anna  Morse  Starr, Latin,  1889-90. 

Elyria,  O.    B.L.,  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  1887. 

Mary  Kingsley  Tibbetts, English,  1889-90. 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.    A. B.,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  1889.    Principal  of  the 
Gagetown  Grammar  School,  New  Brunswick. 

Bessie  C.  Todhunter, Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Wilmington,  O.    A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1889.    Teacher  in  Martin  Academy,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

Mary  Tremain, English  and  History,  1886-87. 

Lincoln,  Neb.    S.B.,  Nebraska  State  University,  1881. 

Arletta  F.  Warren, Latin  and  English,  1891-92. 

Wooster,  O.     Ph.B.,  Wooster  University,  1889.     Teacher  in  Beaver  Dam  High  School,  Wis- 
consin, 1889-91. 

Florence  Mehitabel  Watson, Latin,  1889-90. 

Northfield,  Minn.    B.L.,  Carleton  College,  1887,  and  M.L.,  1890.    Teacher  of  Latin  and  His- 
tory in  the  High  School,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Emily  F.  Wheeler,  .    .  Graduate  Scholar  in  Romance  Languages,  1887-88. 

Eockford,  111.     A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1875,  and  A.M.,  1880.    Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  in  the  Northwestern  University. 

Ellen  C.  AVright, Latin  and  English,  1888-89. 

Wilmington,  O.    A. B.,  Wilmington  College,  1875.    Professor  of  English,  Wilmington  College. 

Gertrude  Allinson, Group,  English  and  German,  1885-87. 

Beverly,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Eleanor  Anne  Andrews,  ....  Hearer  in  English  and  German,  1889-90. 
Hampstead,  England.    Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1879-81. 

Ethelwyn  Morrill  Atwater,  .    .  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1887-89. 
Millville,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private  study. 

*  Mrs.  Howard  Simmons  Paine,  1890. 
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Sophia  Mead  Atwater, Group, ,  1886-88. 

Millville,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Emma  Doll  Bailey, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-92. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  German  town,  Pa. 

Antoinette  Louise  Bancroft,* German  and  French,  1888-89. 

Waterbury,  Conn.    Special  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-86. 

Elizabeth  Graeme  Barbour,  .    ■    •    •  Group,  Latin  and  English,  1888-89. 

Richmond,  Ky.     Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky. ,  1880-88.    Principal  of  Private  School, 
Richmond,  Ky. 

Emma  Josephine  Battersby,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1886-89. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia. 

Lillie  Birch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Edna  Alwilda  Bowman, Group, ,  1891-92. 

San  Jose,  Cal.      University  of  the  Pacific,  1885-89.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' 
School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Nellie  Beiggs, Special  Student  in  Latin  and  German,  1890-91. 

Grinnell,  Io.    Iowa  College,  1882-87. 

Josephine  G.  Carey,! Biology,  1885-86. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Reinhardt's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lucy  Edith  Chase,    .    .  Special  Student  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1888-89. 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y.    Prepared  by  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Teacher  of 
Mathematics,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sue  Shirley  Chenault, Group,  ,  1890-91. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Wellesley  College,  1886-87. 

Cora  Mott  Child, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Chateau  gay,  N.  Y.    Classical  Course,  University  of  Vermont,  1885-87. 

Anna  Verplanck  Clapp, Special  Student  in  Latin,  1891-92. 

Albany,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Albany  High  School. 

Elizabeth  M.  Clark, Group,  English  and  German,  1891-92. 

New  York  City.    Wells  College,  1889-90  ;  University  of  Zurich,  1892-93. 

Olivia  Susan  Clemens, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Hartford,  Conn.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Elisa  Coates, Group,  ,  1890-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  Cooke, Biology,  1890-91. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Io.    Coe  College,  1884-88  ;  University  of  Michigan,  1888-90  ;  Student-Assistant 
in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91. 

Mary  V.  Crawford,  .       .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-92. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson's  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by 
Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Lilian  Dixon, Special  Student  in  History  and  Physics,  1888-89. 

Devon,  Pa.     Special  Student,  Wellesley  College,  1886-88. 

Anabel  Douglas,      Hearer  in  English  and  History,  1889-90. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Geneseo  Normal  School,  N.  Y.    Newnham  College,  University 
of  Cambridge,  England,  1890-93. 


*  Mrs.  Wilson  H.  Pierce,  1889. 
fMrs.  Henry  M.  Thomas,  1889. 
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Margaret  Dudley, Group,  German  and  French,  1889-92. 

Topeka,  Kan,    Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  1887-89. 

Helen  Erben,      Hearer  in  English  and  German,  1887-89. 

Radnor,  Pa.     Prepared  by  private  study. 

Lydia  Sophia  Ferguson,      Hearer  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Belfast,  Me.    Prepared  by  E.  R.  Humphreys,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  private  study. 

Sara  Gwendolen  Foulke, Hearer  in  Biology,  1888-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Frances  Biddle  Garrett,    .    .    .  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1885-87. 
Logan  P.  0.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Ehoads  Garrett, Group, ,  1885-87,  1889-90. 

Rosemont,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Miss  Rachel  Ashbridge's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Harris, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1890-92. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Cari  Hensch, Group, ,  1890-92. 

Carlisle,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Mary  Eloise  Howard, Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1889-91. 

Norfolk,  Va.     Prepared  by  The  Leaehe-Wood  School,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Emily  Cumming  Howe, Group,  Greek  and  German,  1887-89. 

Princeton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bishop,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Anna  Harris  Hoy,  ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-87. 
Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy. 

Mary  E.  Hoyt, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1887-90  ;  1891-92. 

Rome,  Ga.    Prepared  by  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Georgia,  and  by  private  study. 

Nellie  May  Hulbert, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Elyria,  O.     Oberlin  College,  1887-90. 

Josephine  Jackson, Group,  Latin  and  German,  1889-91. 

Richmond,  Va.    Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md.    Teacher  of  Latin  and 
English  in  Wilford  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Elizabeth  Brinton  Janney,  ....  Hearer  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  J.  W.  Fairies, 
D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Hattie  Elizabeth  Jones, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1888-90. 

Amesbury,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  Me.,  and  by  Miss  Case 
and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Dora  Keen, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Karie  K.  Kershaw,  .  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87, 1888-89,  1891-92. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Carolyn  Knowland, Hearer  in  Biology,  1891-92. 

Logan's  Ferry,  Pa.    Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1890-91. 

Camilla  Leach, Hearer  in  English,  1889-90. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.    Prepared  by  private  study.    Mistress  Robles  Hall,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. 
University. 

Mary  Hunter  Linn,  ....  Group,  Latin,  Ltalian  and  Spanish,  1887-89. 
Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy.  . 
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Annie  Laurie  Logan,* Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.    Prepared  by  private  study.    Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  1890-91." 

Katharine  Lurman, Group, ,  1891-92. 

Catonsville,  Md.    Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Gertrude  Mason  Lynch,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-90, 

1891-92. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bella  Mabtjry,      Group, ,  1890-91. 

San  Jose,  Cal.    University  of  the  Pacific,  1884-89. 

Kathleen  E.  MacFarlane,  .  Hearer  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1889-90. 
Rosernont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Mary  Louise  MacMillan, Group,  - ,  1890-91. 

Cincinnati,  O.    Wells  College,  1888-90. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miles, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Gerrnantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Gerniantown,  Pa. 

Lillian  Virginia  Moser, Group,  German  and  French,  1888-92. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Syracuse  High  School,  and  by  private  study. 

Elise  Lucy  Ogden, Group,   Cltemistry  and  Biology,  1891-92. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.    Prepared  by  Miss  Ogden,  and  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Agnes  Louise  Orbison, Group,  Physics  and  Biology,  1886-88. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy.    Missionary  in  Laharapur,  India. 

Grace  Farrish, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Radnor,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  HallowelPs  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  Miss 
Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.   Students'  Art  League,  New  York  City,  1891-93. 

Kate  O.  Peterson, Group,  Latin  and -,  1888-89. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Vassar 
College,  1890.    Teacher  in  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adeline  Mayo  Richards, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Randolph's  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by  Mr.  Youngr 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mary  Helen  Ritchie, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-92. 

Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mildred  M.  Roelker,    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-92 . 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  Kunkle  Ross, Group,  Latin  and ,  1890-92. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Theodosia  Rosalie  Rupli, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-91. 

Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Florence  Rushmore,| Group, ,  1885-86. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  Johnson  Sackett,    ....  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1888-91. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  by  private  study. 

Harriet  Fell  Seal, Hearer  in  Greek  and  French,  1889-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private  study. 
Teacher  of  French  in  Ogontz  School,  Ogontz,  Pa. 

*  Mrs.  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson,  1891. 
t  Mrs.  William  T.  Hussey,  1892. 
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Anna  Peirce  Shoemaker,*  .    .    .  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1887-89. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia.    University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1889-91. 

Margaret  Armstrong  Steel,  Group,  History  and  Political  /Science,  1886-89. 
Port  Deposit,  Md.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Esther  Clarkson  Mayer  Steele,  .    .  Group,  Greek  and  French,  1891-92. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cooper's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Eliza  Pullan  Stephens, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1888-90. 

Trenton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private  study. 

Louisa  Brier  Stephens,     .    .  ...  Group, ,  1889-90. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Io.    Prepared  by  Mr.  George  J.  Brown  and  Mr.  Alonzo  Brown,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Stephens Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1887-90- 

Cedar  Rapids,  Io.    Prepared  by  Coe  Preparatory  School  and  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Eleanor  Jane  Stevenson,  Special  Student  in  German  and  History ,  1886-87. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Graduate  of  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  1886. 

Anna  Vaughan  Swift, English  and  Chemistry,  1887-89. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  Miss  E.  D.  Fraser's  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by  Mr- 
W.  A.  R.  Reynolds,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Marion  Satterthwaite  Taylor,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,. 

1890-92. 
Sewickley,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Westtown  Boarding  School,  and  by  private  study. 

Mary  Grace  Thomas,!    •    ■  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-87. 
Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Mr.  Christie,  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Susan  Everett  Throop, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1890-91. 

Worcester,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Throop's  School,  Worcester,  Mass.    Harvard  Annex, 
1891-92. 

Ume  Tsuda, Special  Student  in  Biology,  1889-92. 

Tokio,  Japan.    Teacher  in  Peeresses'  School,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Emma  Phillips  Van  Norden,     ....  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  private  study. 

Annie  de  Benneville  Wagner, Group, ,  1888-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Margaret  Cooper  Whitall,J  .    .  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1885-88. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Ellen  A.  Winslow, Group, ,  1887-89. 

Saccarappa,  Me.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    First  Assistant  in  West- 
brook  High  School,  Westbrook,  Me. 


Students  that  have  taken  their  Degree  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Alice  PIopkins  Albro, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Fredonia  State  Normal  School,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  1890.  Teacher 
of  Science,  High  School,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  1890-92.  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Biology  in 
the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Ferris,  1891. 

t  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Worthington,  1888. 

|  Deceased,  January,  1891. 
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Helen  Culbertson  Annan,    ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  Comegys  and  Miss  Bell's  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.  A.B., 
1891. 

Alice  Eliza  Anthony, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  E.  I.    A.B.,  1889. 

Emily  Frances  Anthony,*    ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 
-South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    A.B.,  1889. 

Emily  Greene  Balch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass.  A.B.,  1889.  Holder 
of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship,  1889-90;  College  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne, 
1890-91. 

Helen  Bartlett,         Group,  English  and  German. 

Peoria,  111.  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1889  ;  studied  in  Berlin, 
1882-84,  and  in  1890  ;  A.B.,  1892  ;  Graduate  Student  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Catherine  E.  Bean,! Group,  English  and  German. 

San  Josg,  Cal.  Classical  Course,  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  1884-85.  A.B.,  1889. 
Teacher  of  English  in  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  San 
Jose,  1889-90. 

Maria  Voorhees  Bedinger, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Anchorage,  Ky.  Prepared  by  Bellewood  Seminary,  Anchorage,  Ky.  A.B.,  1891.  Teacher 
in  Bellewood  Seminary,  1891-92  ;  Teacher  of  Science  in  Mrs.  E.  L.Head's  School,  German- 
town,  Pa. 

Alice  Belin, Group,  Latin  and  German. 

Seranton,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Kate  Hand,  Scranton,  Pa. ;  A.B.,  1892. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanchard, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  1891-92;  Mistress,  Mrs.  Humphrey's  Cottage,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Mary  Miles  Blanchard, Group,  Chemistry jxnd  Biology. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy.    A.B.,  1889. 

Emily  Louisa  Bull, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Oneonta.  Union  School.  A.B.,  1891.  Graduate  Student  in 
Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92  ;  Teacher  of  Science  in  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School, 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Esther  F.  Byrnes, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private  study. 
A.B.,  1891.    Demonstrator  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Vassar  College. 

Elizabeth  Maxwell  Carroll,   ....  Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  A.B.,  1892;  Teacher 
of  Classics  in  Mrs.  Harrison's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Mr.  Caskie  Harrison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Passed  examination 
covering  the  Freshman  year  in  Columbia  College,  1888-89.  A. B.,  1892;  Graduate  Student 
in  Sociology,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Mabel  P.  Clark, Group,  Greek  and  English. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow 
in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90;  A.M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890.  Reader  in 
English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Graduate  Student  in  English  and  French,  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

Helen  Theodora  Clements,  J    .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Ogontz  School,  Pa. ;  A.B.,  1892. 

*  Mrs.  Frederick  Robbins,  1891. 

t  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Cox,  1891. 

%  Mrs.  Edward  Cameron  Kirk,  1892. 
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Julia  Cope Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Burnham's  School,  Northampton,  Mass.  A.B.,  1889. 
Secretary  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Helen  Cecilia  Coale,* Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  PindelFs  School,  Baltimore,  Md.    A.B.,  1889. 

Helena  Stuart  Dudley,      Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Denver,  Col.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85.  A.B.,  1889.  Teacher  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1889-92;  Head  worker  College 
Settlement,  St.  Mary's  St.,  Philadelphia,  1892-93. 

Louise  R.  Elder, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell's  School,  Philadelphia.    A.B.,  1889. 

Annie  Crosby  Emery, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Ellsworth,  Me.  Prepared  by  Ellsworth  High  School,  and  by  one  year  at  school  in  Dresden  ; 
A.B.,  1892.  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  for  1892-93;  Graduate- 
Student  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Newport,  R.  I.  Prepared  by  Rogers'  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I.  A. B., 1889.  Fellow  in 
Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90  ;  and  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Greek,  1891-93.  Holder  of 
the  American  Fellowship  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  1892-93. 

Alice  Eleanora  Garretson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.   A.B.,  1890. 

Leah  Goff, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  1889. 
Assistant-Demonstrator  in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Alice  Bache  Gould, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Boston,  Mass.  Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass.  A.B.,1889.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1889-90;  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
1890-93. 

Emeline  Gowen, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Mt.  Airy,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1890. 

Jane  Bowne  Haines, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Cheltenham,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss- 
Creeth,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  1891.  Graduate  Student  in  History  and  Political  Science, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92.    Fellow  in  History,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93. 

Elizabeth  Harris, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B., 
1890.  Fellow  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
Dutch  Reform  Collegiate  Grammar  School,  New  York  City,  1891-92  ;  Teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Harriet  Frazier  Head, Group,  Latin  and  French. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  1891. 
Teacher  of  Latin  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mabel  Hutchinson, f Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Des  Moines,  Io.     Classical  Course,  Penn  College,  Iowa,  1884-85.    A.B.,  1889. 

Margaret  D.  Kellum, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  A.B.,  1892. 

Abby  Kirk, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. ;  A.B., 
1892  ;  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

*  Mrs.  Henry  Crewe,  1890. 

f  Mrs.  Henry  Douglas,  Jr.,  1891. 
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-Caroline  Lawrence, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.    Art  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-84 ;   Special  Student,  1885.   A.B., 
-      1889. 

Marion  Wilhelmina  MacIntosh, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibson's  School,  Philadelphia;  A.B.,  1890;  Graduate 
Scholar  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91. 

Mary  Taylor  Mason, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Germantown,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.;   A.B.,  1892; 
Teacher  of  History  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  McMurtrie, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study.    A. B.,  1889. 

Ethel  Parrish, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Radnor,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia.    A.B.,  1891. 

Margaret  M.  Patterson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Denver,  Col.  Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  Denver  High  School. 
A.B.,  1890. 

Mary  Grafton  Patterson, Group,  German  and  French. 

Denver,  Col.    Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  private  study.  A.B.,  1888. 

Caroline  Ely  Paxson,     ....  ....  Group,  German  and  French. 

New  Hope,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1890. 

Grace  Pinney, Group,  German  and  French. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  private  study ;  A.B.,  1892. 

Anna  Powers, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia.  A.B.,  1890.  Teacher 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Harriet  Randolph,      Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  private  study.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1889-90;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1892;  Demonstrator  in  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Anna  Ely  Rhoads, Group,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 
A.B.,  1889.  Graduate  Student  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90;  University  of 
Leipsic,  1890-91. 

Ella  Riegel, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia.    A.B.,  1889. 

Helen  J.  Robins, Group,  Latin  and  English. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia;  A.B., 
1892.    Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Edith  F.  Sampson, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  1890. 
Graduate  Student  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-93. 

.Lilian  Vaughan  Sampson, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B., 
1891.  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship,  1891-92.  Graduate  Student  in 
Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92.    University  of  Zurich,  1892-93. 

Jane  Scofield, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.  Graduate  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  1886.  A.B.,  1891. 
Teacher  of  English  and  History  in  the  San  Antonio  High  School,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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Katharine  Morris  Shipley, Group,  Latin  and  English. 

Cincinnati,  O.    Prepared  by  Bartholomew  English  and  Classical  School,  Cincinnati,  0.  A.B., 

1890.     Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship,  1890-91 ;    University  of  Leipsic, 

1890-91 ;  College  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  1891-92. 

Alys  Whitall  Pearsall  Smith, Group,  German  and  French. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1890. 

Emily  James  Smith, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Satterthwaite,  Canandaigua, 

N.  Y.     A.B.,  1889.     Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge,   England,  1889-90.  Teacher 

of  Greek  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Harriet  Stevenson, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Prepared  bv  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Scientific  Course, 
Wellesley  College,  1886-87;  A.B.,  1892;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  in  Miss 
Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City. 

Anne  Taylor,* Group,  English  and  French. 

College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O.    Prepared  by  Belmont  College,  College  Hill,  O.    A.B.,  1889. 

Mary  Lewis  Taylor, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  A.B.,  1892. 

Margaret  Cheston  Thomas,! Group,  German  and  French. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore,  Md.    A.B.,  1889. 

Martha  Gibbons  Thomas, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Whitford,  Pa.     Prepared  by  private  study.     A.B.,  1890. 

Luella  H.  Thorne, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Skaneateles  Union  School  and  Academy.  A.B.,  1890. 
Teacher  in  Jamaica  Plain  School,  Long  Island,  1890-92.  Teacher  in  Friends'  School, 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Emily  Rachel  Vail, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1891. 

Mathilde  Weil, Group,  English  and  French. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson's  School,  Philadelphia.  A.B., 
1892  ;  Teacher  of  English  in  Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Edith  Wetherill, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia  ;  A.B., 
1892. 

Sophia  Weygandt, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1889. 

Katherine  Taber  Willetts, % Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

New  York  Citv.  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett's  School  and  by  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine, 
New  York  City.    A.B.,  1890. 

Elizabeth  Ware  Winsor, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Weston,  Mass.  Prepared  by  High  School,  Winchester,  Mass. ;  Harvard  Annex,  1889-90 ; 
A.B.,  1892;  Teacher  of  Latin  and  English  Composition  in  Private  School,  36  Newbury 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marian  A.  Wright, Group,  Latin  and  German. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Special  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-84.  Prepared  by  Miss  Florence 
Baldwin,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     A.B.,  1891. 


*  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Simpson,  1891. 
t  Mrs.  Anthony  Morris  Carey,  1893. 
t  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Gardner,  1892. 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  situated  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  Introduc- 
ten  miles  from    Philadelphia,    was  endowed  by   Dr.    Joseph    W.  statement. 
Taylor,    of  Burlington,   New  Jersey,   who  proposed  to  found  an 
institution  of  learning  for  the    ' '  advanced  education  ' '  of  women, 
which  should  afford  them   "  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  edu- 
cation that  are  so  freely  offered  to  young  men."     The  site  of  the 
college  was  purchased  and  the  buildings  were  begun  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1880.     In   the  same  year  the 
college  was  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  invested  with  power  to  confer  degrees.     A  circular 
of  information  was  issued  by  the  Trustees  in  1883.     A  President 
and  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty  were  elected  in  the  spring  of  1884. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year   1884  plans  were  matured  and 
appointments    made   in   the    Faculty ;    in   the    autumn    a   second 
circular  of  information  was  issued,  and  an  office  at  which  to  receive 
applications  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.      The    courtesy  of   the 
presiding  officers  and  instructors  of  existing  universities  and  col- 
leges  facilitated    an    acquaintance   with    the    prevalent    collegiate 
systems;   and  the  domestic  organisation  of  the  women's  colleges, 
Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  received   careful   consideration.     To 
the  Johns  Hopkins   University  acknowledgment  is  especially  due, 
since  from  it  has  been  borrowed  the  system  of  major  and  minor 
electives  in  fixed  combination.     In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first 
program  was  issued,  and  the  college  opened  for  instruction  in  the 
following  autumn  with  forty-four  students. 

Three  classes  of  persons  are  admitted  to  the  lectures  and  class-    Admls- 
work  of  the  college: — graduate  students,  undergraduate  students,       sum. 
and  hearers. 

Graduate  students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some  Graduate 
college  of  acknowledged  standing.     They  may  pursue  the  advanced  Students. 
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or  graduate  courses*  offered  by  the  college,  although  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  several  departments  may  require  of  them  certain 
introductory  or  auxiliary  studies ;  they  are,  moreover,  entitled  to  per- 
sonal guidance  and  direction,  supervision  of  their  general  reading 
and  furtherance  of  their  investigations,  from  the  instructors.  Their 
needs  will  be  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  new  courses  of  lectures. 

Fellows.  The  most  distinguished  place  among  graduate  students  will  be 
held  by  the  Fellows,  who  must  reside  in  the  College  during  the 
academic  year.  Nine  Fellowships,  of  the  value  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  each,  are  awarded  annually — one  in  Greek, 
one  in  Latin,  one  in  English,  one  in  German  and  Teutonic  Phil- 
ology, one  in  Romance  Languages,  one  in  Mathematics,  one  in 
History  or  Politics,  one  in  Biology,  and  one  in  Chemistry.  These 
fellowships,  which  do  not  exempt  the  holder  from  the  usual  charges 
for  tuition,  board  and  room-rent,  are  intended  as  an  honor  and 
are  awarded  in  recognition  of  previous  attainments.  They  are 
open  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  or  of  any  other  college 
of  good  standing.  No  one  may  compete  that  has  not  a  college 
degree  or  a  certificate  of  prolonged  study  under  well-known 
instructors  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  Fellowship  will  be  given 
to  the  candidate  that  has  studied  longest  or  whose  work  affords  the 
best  promise  of  future  success.  All  applications  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible,  and  must  be  made  by  the  15th  of  March  pre- 
ceding the  }^ear  for  which  the  Fellowship  is  desired.  Blank  forms 
for  application  will  be  forwarded  to  the  applicant.  A  definite 
answer  will  be  given  within  four  weeks  from  the  last  date  fixed 
for  application.  The  holder  of  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to  show, 
by  the  presentation  of  a  thesis,  or  in  some  other  manner,  that  her 
studies  have  not  been  without  result.  All  Fellows  may  study  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  Fellowship  being  counted, 
for  this  purpose,  as  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Those  that  continue  their  studies  at  the  College  after  the  expiration 
of  the  Fellowship,  may,  by  vote  of  the  Trustees,  receive  the  rank 
of  Fellows  by  Courtesy. 

Undergraduate  students  must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  for 
matriculation,  and  may  enter  college  at  any  age  at  which  those 

*  For  the  convenience  of  graduate  students  the  courses  belonging  to  the  graduate  departs 
ments  of  the  college  are  reprinted  from  this  program  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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requirements  have  been  fulfilled.     The  studies  leading  to  the  degree     Under- 

of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  stated  on  pages  39-43.     Those  students  students. 

that  do  not  wish   to  study  for  a  degree  are  enrolled    as   special 

students ;  they  will,  nevertheless,  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  plan, 

be  credited  with  such  of  their  studies  as  may  have  coincided  with 

the  studies  leading  to  a  degree.     All  special  students  must  have     Special 

St  ucLeyits. 
passed  the  examination  for  matriculation.     Attention  is  called  to 

the  fact  that  the  Group  System  enables  all  candidates  for  a  degree 

to  specialise  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

Hearers  will  be  excused  from  passing  the  matriculation  examina-  Hearers. 
tion;  but  they  will  be  strictly  distinguished  from  matriculates,  and 
will  be  entitled  to  reside  in  the  college  only  when  by  so  doing  they 
exclude  no  matriculated  student,  and  when  the  courses  pursued  by 
them  are  equivalent  in  number  to  those  ordinarily  pursued  in 
each  year  by  candidates  for  a  degree.  They  must  be  women  of  at 
least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must  furnish  proof  that  they 
have  at  some  time  pursued  the  studies  included  in  the  matriculation 
examination.  They  must  satisfy  the  several  instructors  that  they 
can  profit  by  the  courses  that  they  desire  to  follow,  and  their 
admission  to  recitations,  examinations,  and  laboratory  exercises, 
will  depend  on  the  express  consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 
Hearers  differ,  moreover,  from  special  students  in  that  they  are 
not  recognised  by  the  college,  and  can  receive  only  such  certifi- 
cates of  collegiate  study  as  may  be  given  them  by  the  several 
instructors.     They  cannot  receive  degrees. 

The  examination  for  matriculation   must   be  taken  by  all  that  JExamina- 
wish  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  college,  either  as   candidates  Matrieu- 
for  a  degree  or  as   special    students.*      The  examination  for  ma-     lation. 
triculation   will   be    open  to  those  also  that   wish  to  take  it  as  a 

*  But  candidates  that  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  college  or 
university  of  acknowledged  standing,  or  candidates  that  have  passed  the  Harvard  University 
Examinations  for  Women  held  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati  will  be  admitted, 
whenever  the  examination  has  covered  the  same  or  equal  ground  in  the  subjects  required  for 
matriculation  in  the  college,  but  not  more  than  one  calendar  year  and  the  summer  recess 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  two  parts  of  the  examination.  For  regulations  concerning 
"  hearers,"  see  above. 

The  following  subjects  in  the  Harvard  University  Examinations  for  women  are  accepted  as 
equivalents:  All  the  "  elementary  studies  "  except  one  language  (which  may  be  German  or 
French  or  Greek,  but  must  not  be  Latin),  and  the  "  advanced  studies  "  in  the  three  languages 
chosen;  Latin  composition;  and,  if  Greek  be  taken,  Greek  composition.  The  "elementary 
studies"  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  any  part 
of  the  examination  in  these  subjects,  unless  supplemented  by  the  "  advanced  studies." 

In  no  other  cases  will  certificates  be  accepted. 
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test  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies,  but  have  no  intention  of 
entering  the  college;  and  certificates  will  be  given  to  those  who  are 
successful  in  passing  the  examination. 

Candidates  may  divide  the  examination  into  two  parts ;  if,  however, 
more  than  one  calendar  year  and  the  summer  recess  elapse  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  examination,  the  first  part  must  be  repeated. 

Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary. 

Examinations  are  held  in  June  and  September  of  every  year  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  in  June  of  every  year  in  Baltimore,  Ger- 
mantown  and  Indianapolis;  in  June  but  not  in  September  they  may 
also  be  held  by  request  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  California,  and  in 
London  or  Paris,  and  will  be  conducted  by  the  Honorary  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  who  will  also  answer  enquiries  in  regard  to  the 
examinations  or  the  College.  Examinations  may  also  be  arranged 
for  in  other  places.  In  June,  1892,  the  Bryn  Mawr  examinations 
were  held  in  Germantown,  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cin- 
cinnati, San  Francisco,  Indianapolis,  and  Chicago. 

Tabular  Statement. — All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be 
examined  in  the  following  three  groups: 

I.  it.  .  III. 

Latin  Grammar  &  Composition,  1.  History,  1. 

English,  1. 


Mathematics  {  A1Sebra>  2- 

(.Plane  Geometry,  1 


Csesar  and  Cicero,  1. 
Virgil,  and  sight  reading,  1. 


Science,  1. 


All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  in  one  of  the 
following  groups: 


IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

! 

r  Grammar  and 

Grammar  and 

Composition, 

1. 

Composition, 

1. 

(  Grammar, 

'Greek     * 

Xenophon,    .     . 

1. 

Greek    . 

Xenophon,  .     . 

1. 

French  <    Prose, 

Iliad  and  sight 

1.      " 

Iliad  and  sight 

and      *-  P°etry' 

reading,     .     . 

reading,    .     . 

1.      °r 

(  Grammar, 

and 

•  Grammar.') 

and 

'   Grammar,  -» 

Germans    Prose, 
I  Poetry, 

jFrench  -< 

Prose,          y  3. 

German  - 

Prose,         t-  3. 

.  Poetry,       ) 

[  Poetry,       j 

Y- 


The  candidate  may  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects,  and  if 
-not  examined,  must  pursue  them  in  college: 


Advanced 
.Mathematics 


Solid  Geometry, 
Plane  Trigonometry . 


A  fourth 
language, 


*  Greek  (as  above) 

or 
French  (as  above) 

or 
German  (as  above) 


*  Students  that  havie  omitted  Greek  in  the  examination  for  matriculation  may  substitute 
for  the  beginners'  course  in  Greek  the  minor  course  in  Latin,  see  page  54.  And  this  minor 
.course  in  Laitin  may  also  be  offered  for  examination  by  students  that  wish  to  enter  with  ad- 
vanced standing. 
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The  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  for  matriculation  must  he  examined  are  divided,  for 
convenience  of  marking,  into  fifteen  sections.  It  will  he  ohserved  that  each  language  other 
than  English  is  counted  as  three  sections.  Groups  I.,  II.,  and  III.  contain  three  sections 
each  ;  group  IV.  contains  six  sections.  The  figures  attached  to  the  subjects  show  the  number 
of  sections  contained  in  each  subject;  where  a  bracket  precedes  the  figure,  the  subjects  en- 
closed by  the  bracket  cannot  be  separated  in  the  examination.  Should  the  candidates  pass 
in  fewer  than  three  sections  in  the  first  division  of  the  examination,  the  entire  examination 
must  be  repeated ;  but  the  three  sections  need  not,  except  where  this  is  indicated  by  the 
brackets,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  group.  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  or  the  fourth 
language  cannot  be  substituted  for  any  part  of  the  fifteen  sections. 

I.  Mathematics. — (1)  and  (2)  Algebra*     (3)  Plane  Geometry.  Mathematics 

The  examination  in  Algebra  will  comprise  Elementary  Operations,  Quadratic  Equations, 
Problems,  Ratio,  Proportion,  Variation,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions. 

While  there  will  be  no  forma)  examination  in  Arithmetic,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  will  be  required  throughout  the  mathematical  examination  ;  in  all  the  papers  there 
will  be  some  numerical  problems,  and  the  correct  solution  of  a  fair  number  of  these  will  be 
regarded  as  essential. 

All  candidates  that  do  not,  in  addition  to  the  above,  present  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigo- 
nometry (including  the  use  and  theory  of  logarithms  and  the  solution  of  triangles),  must 
pursue  these  branches  in  the  college  and  pass  an  examination  in  them  before  receiving  a 
degree.  It  is  especially  recommended  that  those  intending  to  elect  mathematical  courses 
should  pass  the  entire  matriculation  examination  in  mathematics.  These  candidates  are  ad- 
vised to  confine  themselves  to  Algebra  ;  Plane  Geometry  of  the  straight  line  and  the  circle  ; 
Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  More  benefit  will  be  derived  from  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pure  geometrical  methods,  than  from  a  little  knowledge  of  Analytical 
Geometry. 

Students  whose  matriculation  examination  has  included  either  Solid  Geometry,  or  Trigo- 
nometry, or  both,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which  others  must  subsequently  spend  upon 
these  studies. 

C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  and  Lock's  Trigonometry  for  Beginners  (Macmillan)  are 
recommended. 

*In  no  circumstances  may  the  Algebra  paper  be  divided  by  a  candidate.  Even  when  the 
College  report  indicates  that  the  failure  is  to  count  as  a  condition  in  one  section  only,  the 
whole  paper  must  be  taken  in  order  to  work  off  this  condition. 

II   Latin. — (1)    Grammar  and   Composition.     (2)    Qesar,    Gallic  War,  Latin. 
Books  I. -IV.  (or,  if  desired,  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  two  thousand  lines). 
Cicero,  seven  orations,    (pro  Archia  poela,   de  imperio    On.    Pompei,  pro 
Marcello,  and  the  four  orations  in  Calilinam.)     (3)  Virgil,  iEneid,  Books 
I. -VI.  (or  the  Eclogues  and  five  hooks  of  the  yEneid). 

There  will  be  questions  testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  including 
prosody,  and  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  translate  at  sight  easy  passages,  with  due  allowance  for 
unusual  words. 

Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read  (a)  Cicero, 
at  least  four  orations,  (6)  Virgil,  at  least  three  books  of  the  JEneid. 

The  so-called  Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  as  explained  in  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Latin  Grammar,  is  recommended. 

As  many  schools  are  introducing  the  "natural  method"  as  a  substitute  for  thorough 
grammatical  training,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  special  stress  will  be  laid  on  an 
accurate  and  ready  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms.  A  knowledge  of  paradigms  and  parts 
of  irregular  verbs  will  be  insisted  upon. 


Candidates  are  advised,  whenever  possible,  to  try  the  whole  Latin  examination  at  one 
time,  although  the  three  sections  may  be  taken  separately,  and  in  any  order  the  candidate 
may  prefer. 

History.      III.  History. — (1)  The  outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and  the 

United  States  ;  or  the  outlines  of  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  The  United  States :  its  History  and  Constitu- 
tion ;  Eansome's  History  of  England,  or  Gardiner's  English  History  for  Schools ;  Oman's 
History  of  Greece  (Longman's,  N.  Y.) ;  Leigh  ton's  History  of  Eome,  or  Allen's  History  of 
the  Roman  People  are  recommended. 

English.  English. — (1)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  English 
composition,  correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  and  general  ar- 
rangement, and  to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English. 

In  1893  the  subject  will  be  taken  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  works  :  Shakespeare, 
Julius  Csesar,  and  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Chaucer,  The  Clerk's  Tale ;  Buskin,  Sesame  and 
Lilies  ;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator. 

In  1894  candidates  must  be  familiar  with  Chaucer,  The  Knight's  Tale  ;  Shakespeare,  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  and  Twelfth  Night ;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Specta- 
tor; Macaulay,  Essay  on  Addison,  and  Essay  on  Johnson. 

The  books  recommended  (for  the  years  1893  and  1894),  by  the  Commission  of  Colleges  of 
New  England,  will  be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

Candidates  are  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  of  these  works.  Much  stress 
will  be  laid  on  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  composition  and  gram- 
mar, and  no  candidate  can  be  successful  in  passing  the  examination  without  familarity  with 
the  essentials  of  punctuation  and  arrangement.  Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly  is  recom- 
mended as  an  aid  to  the  knowledge  of  correct  arrangement. 

Science.  Science. — (1)  The  elements  of  one  of  the  following  sciences  : — Physics, 
or  Chemistry,  or  Botany,  or  Physiology,  or  Physical  Geography. 

Gage's  Physics,  Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry  (Briefer  Course), 
Bessey's  Essentials  of  Botany,  Martin's  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course),  and  Russell  Hin- 
man's  Physical  Geography  are  recommended.  -  Candidates  are  advised,  whenever  possible, 
to  offer  Physics  or  Chemistry,  as  these  studies  form  a  better  basis  for  further  scientific 
work. 

IV.  Two  of  the  following  languages  : 
Greek.      Greek. — (1)  Grammar  and  Composition.     (2)  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books 
I.-IV.     (3)  Iliad,  Books  I.-III. 

White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  and  Jones'  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose,  or  equivalents,  are 
recommended. 

There  will  be  questions  on  grammar  suggested  by  the  text,  and  translation  at  sight  of 
easy  passages  from  Xenophon  and  the  Iliad,  with  due  allowance  for  unusual  words. 

Equivalents  will  be  accepted  to  some  extent,  but  all  candidates  must  have  read  (a)  Homer, 
at  least  two  books  of  the  Iliad,  (b)  Xenophon,  at  least  two  books  of  the  Anabasis  or 
Memorabilia. 

French.  French. — (3)  The  examination  in  French  will  have  three  divisions, 
one  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  pronunciation  and  ordinary 
grammatical  forms,  the  other  two  her  power  to  read  at  sight  ordinary 
French  prose  and  verse. 

For  the  examination  in  reading  no  texts  are  assigned,  the  examination  being  intended 
to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  read  any  ordinary  French  whatsoever.  Candidates  pre- 
paring for  these  examinations  are  advised  to  acquire  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  possible.  They 
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are  further  advised  in  their  study  of  verbs  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  regular 
verbs,  the  auxiliaries  itre,  avoir,  and  such  important  irregular  verbs  as  alter,  devoir,  dire, 
/aire,  mettre,  prendre,  pouvoir,  vouloir,  tenir,  venir,  voir,  Icrire,  lire,  croire,  boire,  and  the  typical 
verbs  conduire,  craindre,i>araitre,partir,  and  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
various  past  tenses  and  of  the  rules  of  the  subjunctive. 
The  examination  in  French  cannot  be  divided. 

German. — (3)  The  examination  in  German  will  be  precisely  similar  to  German. 
that  in  French,  and  will  test  the  candidate's  pronunciation,  knowledge  of 
ordinary  grammatical  forms,   and  ability  to  read  ordinary  German  at 
sight. 

The  examination  in  German  cannot  be  divided. 

The  candidate  may  omit  one  of  the  three  languages,  Greek,  French,  or  German,  selecting 
Greek  and  French,  or  Greek  and  German,  or  French  and  German. 

All  subjects  potentially  included  in  the  examination  for  admission  are  Remarks  on 
regarded  by  the  college  as  preparatory  and  non-collegiate.     The  college  Examination 
course  of  instruction  in  mathematics,  for  example,  does  not  include  but        lotion 
presupposes  trigonometry  ;  the  courses  in  French  and  German  presuppose 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  candidate  to  offer,  at  entrance, 
advanced  mathematics,  and  if  possible  all  four  languages  ;  remembering 
that  even  to  fail  in  such  of  these  examinations  as  are  not  strictly  obliga- 
tory, will  not  affect  the  candidate's  collegiate  standing,  and  that  to  pass 
them  successfully  will  leave  her  nearly  free  for  elective  study  under  the 
Group  System  and  for  true  collegiate  work.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
in  the  organisation  of  the  collegiate  courses  ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  time  of  the  students  within  the  college  should  be  needlessly  with- 
drawn from  these  and  spent  upon  preparatory  work. 

No  student  will  be  graduated  who  does  not  at  the  time  of  gradua-     Studies 
tion  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  and  some  the^Deavee 
acquaintance  with  Latin.     In  the  last  semester  before  graduation,  of  Bache- 
an  oral  examination  will  be  held  to  test  the  candidate's   power  of  m  °*     r  s' 
reading  French  and  German  at  sight.* 

The  following  course  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

English,  five  hours  weekly  for  two  years.  Required 

Science,  or  Science  and  History,  five  hours  weekly  for  two  years  ;  that  ^tuciies- 
is,  any  one  of  the  major  courses  in  Science,  or  any  two  minor  courses  in 
Science  ;  or  any  one  of  the  minor  courses  in  Science,  together  with  either 
one  of  the  minor  courses  in  History  or  a  minor  course  in  Political  Science. 
Philosophy,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year. 

*  The  college  provides  beginners'  classes,  five  times  weekly  throughout  one  year,  for  those 
students  who  in  the  examination  for  matriculation  may  have  omitted  Greek,  French,  or 
German,  and  classes  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  five  hours  weekly  for  one  half- 
year  ;  but  attendance  on  these  classes  is  not  obligatory,  the  student  being  free  to  make  good 
her  deficiencies  by  private  reading. 
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Group.  Two  Major  Courses,  of  five  hours  weekly  for  two  years  each,  constituting 
one  of  the  following  Groups  :  Any  language  with  any  language  ;  Mathe- 
matics with  Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek  or  Latin  ;  any  science 
with  any  science  ;  History  with  Political  Science. 

FreeElectives.  Free  Eleciives,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  student.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  single  study  may  be  taken  as 
a  Free  Elective,  without  electing  the  group  that  includes  it.  Students 
whose  group  includes  Physics,  but  not  Mathematics,  must  take  at  least  a 
year  of  Mathematics  as  a  Free  Elective. 

Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  five  hours  weekly  for  one  half 
year  when  these  subjects  have  not  been  included  in  the  examination  for 
matriculation. 

Greek  or  French  or  German,^  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  when  that 
subject  has  not  been  included  in  the  examination  for  matriculation. 
Those  students,  however,  who  have  omitted  Greek  may  substitute  for  the 
required  course  in  Greek  the  minor  course  in  Latin. 

Tabular       These  studies  may  for  convenience  be  tabulated  as  follows  : 

Statement. 

Minor  Courses  {Five  hours  weekly  for  One  Year  Each).* 

land  2.  3.  4.  5.  t[6.]  j[7.] 

English.  Philosophy.      Science,     Science,       French,       Solid  Geometry 

Two  Courses.  Physics,  or  or  and 

or  Historv,     German,       Trigonometry. 

Chemistry,  "  °    -"  J 

or  or  or 

Biology.      Politics.       Greek  (or  Minor  Latin). \ 

Two  Major  Courses  {Five  hows  weekly  for  Two  Years  Each). 

Constituting  any  one  of  the  following  groups  : 

I.                         II.                     III.                      IV.  V. 

Any  language      Any  science       Mathematics       Mathematics  Histoiy 

with                    with                     with                     with  with 

any  language.       any  science.           Greek  or               Physics.  Political 

Latin.  Science. 

Free  Electives. 
Five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  any  subject  or  subjects  the  student 

may  elect. 

The  ' '  Minor  Courses ' '  in  the  above  undergraduate  table  are 
known  as  the  Required  Studies;  the  "Two  Major  Courses"  as 
the  Group.     All  these  studies  are  arranged  in    accordance  with 

*  Except  7.     (One  half-year.) 

t  See  note  on  page  39. 

J  See  note  on  page  39  and  page  75,  under  "  Mathematics." 

§  A  student  choosing  Latin  as  one  of  the  languages  of  her  Group,  and  not  wishing  to  study 
Greek,  may  substitute  a  year  of  Post  Major  Latin,  or  a  year  of  Minor  French,  or  Minor 
German  for  the  year  of  Minor  Latin. 
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the  Group  System,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Group  System 
is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

In  all  departments  as  vet  organised  there  is  a  course  of  five  hours  The 
a  week  for  two  years,  called  a  Major  Course.  Whenever  one  year  System. 
of  this  course  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  taken  separately,  it 
is  marked  as  a  Minor  Course.  It  is  required  of  every  candidate  for 
a  degree  to  take  two  such  major  courses  as  shall  be  homogeneous,  or 
shall  complete  each  other,  and  major  courses  which  fulfil  this  con- 
.  dition  are  designated  as  Groups.  It  is  meant  that  the  student, 
under  this  system,  should  lay  the  foundations  of  a  specialist's 
knowledge;  and  the  Required  Studies,  namely,  English,  philosophy, 
science  and  history,  are  intended  in  part  to  supplement  the  Group, 
and  in  part  to  ensure  a  more  liberal  training  than  could  be  achieved 
did  every  student  combine  elective  studies  at  pleasure.  The  two 
years'  required  course  in  English  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to 
the  study  of  language  and  of  comparative  literature.  The  required 
two  years  in  science,  or  in  science  and  history,  permit  the  student  of 
chemistry  and  biology  to  pursue  both  branches  of  the  biological 
course,  or  to  take  a  major  course  in  physics;  and  they  ensure  to  the 
student  of  history  and  of  language,  for  one  year  at  least,  the  same 
kind  of  instruction  and  discipline  as  is  received  by  the  scientific 
student.  The  one  year's  course  in  philosophy  is  a  general  introduc- 
tion into  the  study  of  the  laws,  conditions,  and  history  of  thought. 

The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  some  of  the  many  com- 
binations of  studies  that  may  be  made  by  those  candidates  for  a 
degree,  who  wish  to  specialise  as  far  as  possible  in  particular  depart- 
ments. Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Elementary  French 
or  Elementary  German  or  Elementary  Greek  or  Minor  Latin  are 
bracketed  as  being  properly  included  in  the  examination  for 
matriculation. 

Classics.  As  Required  Studies  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 
Elementary  French  or  Elementary  German  or  Elementary  Greek],  Eng- 
lish, Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Ancient 
History  (or  Modern  History  or  Minor  Politics).  As  a  Group,  Greek  and 
Latin.  As  Free  Electives,  advanced  Greek  and  Latin,  five  hours  weekly 
for  one  year  and  a  half. 

Modern  Languages  (other  than  English).  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Elementary  French,  or  Elementary  German, 
or  Elementary  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Science 
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(Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Modern  History  (or  Ancient  History, 
or  Minor  Politics).  As  a  Group,  French  and  German,  or  French,  Spanish 
and  Italian.'  As  Free  Electives,  Spanish  and  Italian,  or  advanced  French 
or  German,  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

English.  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 
Elementary  French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary  Greek,  or 
Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or 
Biology),  Modern  History  (or  Ancient  History,  or  Minor  Politics).  As  a 
Group,  French  and  English,  or  Greek  and  English.  As  Free  Electives, 
German  or  Latin  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

Mathematics  (with  Latin).  A s  Required  Studies  [Solid  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry,  Elementary  French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elemen- 
tary Greek,  or  Minor  German,  or  Minor  French],  English,  Philosophy, 
Physics,  Ancient  History  (or  Modern  Histoiy,  or  Minor  Politics).  As  a 
Group,  Mathematics  and  Latin.  As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics 
five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

Mathematics  (with  Physics).  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry,  Elementary  French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Ele- 
mentary Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Biology.  As  a  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics.  As  Free  Electives,  Ad- 
vanced Mathematics,  or  Advanced  Physics  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year 
and  a  half. 

History.  ^4s  Required  Studies  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Ele- 
mentary French  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary  Greek,  or  Minor 
Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science,  any  Language  (Greek,  Latin, 
English,  German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish).  As  a  Group,  History  and 
Political  Science.  As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  History,  or  Advanced  Po- 
litical Science  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

Science.  As  Required  Studies.  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 
Elementary  French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary  Greek,  or 
Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Physics  (second  year).  As 
a  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology.  As  Free  Electives,  Minor  Mathematics 
and  advanced  work  in  Biology  or  Chemistry  five  hours  weekly  for  one 
half-year. 

The  following  combinations  may  be  adopted  by  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  a  major  course  in  History,  Politics,  or  Science,  yet  do  not 
wish  to  elect  an  historical,  political,  or  a  scientific  group. 

I.  As  Required  Studies  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Elementary 
French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin], 
English,  Philosophy,  any  Science,  Ancient  History.  As  a  Group,  any 
Language  with  any  Language,  or  Chemistry  with  Biology  or  Physics.  As 
Free  Elective,  Modern  History  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

II.  As  above,  only  for  Ancient  History  substitute  Minor  Politics,  and 
for  Modern  History,  Major  Politics. 
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III.  As  Required  Studies  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Elementary 
French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin], 
English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Chemistry.  As  a  Group,  any  Language 
with  any  Language.  As  Free  Electives,  second  year  in  Chemistry,  and 
one  half  year  in  Biology. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  consult  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
in  regard  to  the  details  and  best  arrangement  of  her  various 
studies,  and  must  register  her  course  of  study  at  the  Dean's  office 
before  entering  upon  college  work. 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may, 
as  a  rule,  be  taken  in  any  order  preferred  by  the  student,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  completed  satisfactorily.  Those  students  who 
have  not  as  yet  decided  on  their  group  may  in  the  first  year 
pursue  required  studies  only,  or  may  pursue  one  of  the  courses 
belonging  to  the  group  to  which  they  most  incline,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  they  should  desire  to  change  their  group, 
that  course  will  be  counted  as  a  Free  Elective  ;  those  students 
whose  tastes  are  already  fully  formed,  or  who  are  uncertain  how 
many  years  they  shall  remain  at  college,  may  enter  at  once  on  free 
elective  studies  and  on  the  study  of  both  subjects  of  their  group. 
There  are  obvious  advantages  for  the  student  in  deferring  as  long 
as  possible  the  choice  of  her  free  electives  and  her  group,  inasmuch 
as  the  required  studies,  by  accustoming  her  to  the  methods  of 
laboratory  work,  languages,  literature  and  history,  afford  her  every 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  her  true  tastes  and  aptitudes. 

The  students  are  not  divided  into  the  traditional  college  classes, 
and  there  is  no  fixed  date  for  graduation  ;  in  order  to  pursue  a 
wider  course  of  reading  in  connection  with  single  subjects,  or  to 
attend  a  greater  variety  of  lectures,  the  ablest  students  may  choose 
to  defer  graduation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  usual  period  of 
collegiate  study  may  be  abridged  ;  personal  considerations  only 
will  determine  the  time  spent  in  completing  the  studies  required  for 
a  degree.  Nevertheless,  these  requirements  constitute  strictly  a 
four  years'  course  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  time  given  to  lectures  and 
class-work  be,  as  is  usual,  fifteen  hours  weekly,  a  student  passing 
the  ordinary  matriculation  examination,  and  availing  herself  of 
the  preliminary  courses  of  the  college  on  the  subjects  which 
that  examination  did  not  include,  will  in  all  cases  require  precisely 
four  years. 
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The  Bryn      The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  will  be  awarded  annu- 
European  a^ty  to   a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Fellow-     on   the   ground    of  excellence    in    scholarship.     The    holder   will 
'       receive  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  applicable  to  the  expenses 
of  one   year's   study    and    residence    at   some   foreign    university, 
English  or  Continental.     The  choice  of  a  university  may  be  deter- 
minded  by  the  holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  college. 
Studies         Graduates    of  Brvn    Mawr   College,    and    graduates    of    other 
a  Second   c°Heges>  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  that  the  course  of 
Degree,     study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for 
which   the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is   given    at   Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or   who    shall  have  attended  such    additional   courses  of 
lectures    as  may   be   prescribed,  may,  at   their    discretion,  enroll 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Master  of  Arts.     A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  open 
to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  but  to  them  only. 
The  Degree       The  degree  of  Doctor   of  Philosophy  may  be    conferred    upon 
Doctor -of Phi- graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr    College,   and  upon   graduates  of  other 
losophy      colleges  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  that   the  course  of 
Master  of  Arts^^J  ^or  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for 
which  the    degree  of  Bachelor    of  Arts  is  given    at   Bryn  Mawr 
College,   or  who    shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses    of 
lectures  as  may  have  been  "recommended. 

The  candidate  must  have  pursued  for  three  years,  after  having 
received  the  first  degree,  a  course  of  liberal  (non-professional) 
study  at  some  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and 
have  spent  at  least  two  of  these  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
She  must  have  written,  on  some  subject  connected  with  her  chief 
subject  of  study,  a  dissertation  that  bears  satisfactory  evidence 
of  original  research,  and  must  pass  an  oral  examination  in  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  on  one  major  or  chief 
subject,  and  a  written  or  a  written  and  an  oral  examination 
on  two  minor  subjects.  In  special  cases  where  one  minor 
subject  is  substituted  for  the  two  minor  or  secondary  subjects, 
the  time  spent  on  the  one  secondary  subject  must  be  equal 
to  the  time  usually  spent  on  the  two  minor  subjects,  and  every 
combination  of  major  and  minor  subjects  for  the  final  examina- 
tion must  have  been  submitted  to  the  Dean,  by  whom,   after  due 
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consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  it  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Faculty. 

The  candidate  may  be  required  to  pursue  certain  auxiliary 
studies  in  connection  with  the  subject  that  she  has  elected ;  and 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  given  to  no  one  who 
cannot  read  French  and  German,  or  who  is  unacquainted  with 
Latin.  The  dissertation  must  have  been  printed  by  the  candidate 
before  she  can  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  in  no  case  be  conferred 
by  the  college  as  an  honorary  degree. 

A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  on  The  Degree 
graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  candidate  for  this  ^^^  Master  of  Arts 
must  have  studied  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  at  least  one  year 
after  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  must  have 
pursued  either  undergraduate  courses  not  previously  taken,  amount- 
ing to  twelve  hours  weekly,  or  graduate  courses  equivalent  to 
twelve  hours  weekly.  She  may  have  devoted  herself  exclusively 
to  a  single  subject,  and  must  have  taken  in  some  one  subject  the 
equivalent  of  a  five-hour  course.  If  the  courses  taken  are  under- 
graduate courses,  the  student  must  pass  the  usual  examinations 
with  credit ;  if  they  are  graduate,  she  must  pass  either  a  written 
examination,  or  an  oral  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments  in  which  she  has  studied. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  irrespec-  Expenses. 
tive  of  the  number  of  courses  attended,  or  of  the  actual  time  of 
attendance.  It  is  the  same  for  undergraduate  students,  graduate 
students,  and  hearers,  and  is  payable  in  advance.  An  additional 
charge  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year  is  made  for  materials  in  every 
laboratory  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

A  special  exception  will  be  made  in  favor  of  non-resident  medical 
students  and  physicians,  who  will  he  charged  for  a  single  course  in  chem- 
istry or  biology  fifty  dollars,  and  for  two  courses  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  laboratory  charges  being  the  same  for  them  as  for  other  students. 
A  course  is  held  to  be  five  hours  weekly  of  lectures  and  class-work 
throughout  the  year. 

Residence  in  the  college  buildings  is  optional.     Of  the  students  Residence. 
in  daily  attendance  at  the  lectures  and  class  work  of  the  college, 
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some  have  always  lived  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bryn  Mawr ;  others  have  resided  in  the  college  for  five  days 
of  the  week.  The  expense  of  board  and  residence  in  the  college 
halls  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  in  special  cases  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  four 
hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  room  or  rooms  occupied  by  the 
student.  Of  this  sum  one  hundred  and  fifty  is  the  charge  for 
board,  and  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance ;  the  remainder  is 
room  rent,  and  is  payable  yearly  in  advance.  Room  rent  includes 
all  expense  of  service,  heating  and  light,  except  open  fires  and 
laundry  work. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ida  E. 
Richardson,  a  physician  practising  in  Philadelphia,  who  visits  the 
college  every  week,  and  can  then  be  consulted  by  all  the  students 
free  of  charge. 

Plans  of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall,  Denbigh  Hall,  and  of  a 
new  hall  of  residence,  which  will  be  finished,  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
autumn  of  1893,  with  a  full  account  of  the  halls  and  tariff  of 
rooms,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College.  Each  of  these  halls  has  its  separate  kitchen  and  dining 
hall,  provides  accommodations  for  about  sixty  students,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  resident  Mistress.  Since  the  demand  for 
college  rooms  is  very  great,  and  every  room  unnecessarily  reserved 
may  prevent  some  other  student  from  entering  college,  application 
for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  and  before  a  room  is 
assigned  a  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  is  required,  which  will  be 
deducted  from  the  first  college  bill. 

The  rooms  are  completely  furnished.  No  lamps,  towels,  table  napkins,  sheets  or  supplies 
of  any  kind  need  be  brought  by  the  student.  No  part  whatever  need  be  taken  by  the 
student  in  the  care  of  her  own  room. 

There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the  studies,  but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently 
heated  by  steam.  A  fixed  annual  charge  ($18  for  one  dozen  pieces  a  week)  is  made  for 
washing  (see  the  description  of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall  and  Denbigh  Hall)  when  students 
prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  college.  Students  that  remain  at  the  college 
during  the  winter  and  spring  vacations  will  be  charged  seven  dollars,  or  eight  and  a  half 
dollars,  weekly,  according  to  the  rooms  occupied.  No  charge  is  made  for  sending  meals  to 
students  that  remain  in  their  rooms  by  the  advice  of  the  physician  or  of  the  mistress  of  the  hall. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  accordingly  $100  a  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  residence  in  the  college  halls,  exclusive  of  board, 
is  $125,  $150,  $175  (or  in  special  cases,  $200,  $250)  a  year, 
payable  in  advance. 
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The  charge  for  board  is  $150  a  year;  one  half  payable  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  board,  residence  and  tuition  is,  therefore,  $375, 
$400  or  $425  (or  in  special  cases  $450,  $500)  a  year ;  the  addi- 
tional charges  are  $15  for  every  laboratory  course  of  five  hours 
weekly,  not  more  than  one  laboratory  course  being  required  of 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

The  Students'  Loan  Fund  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  was  founded  by  the  class  of  1890 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  contributions,  however  small,  from  those  who  are  interested 
in  aiding  students  to  obtain  an  education.  The  money  thus  contributed  is  distributed  in 
the  form  of  partial  aid,  and  as  a  loan.  It  will  be  applied  to  the  assistance  of  those  students 
only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  college  for  at  least  one  year.  The  Fund  is  managed 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  President  and  Dean  and  three  representatives  of  the 
Association  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  Alurnnas.  The  committee  reports  yearly  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  to  the  Alumnae  Association.  The  officers  for  the  year  1892-93  are  as  follows : 
Chairman,  Miss  Mary  McMurtrie ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  T.  Mason,  School 
Lane,  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Two  Partial  Scholarships  of  $200  each  will  be  open  to  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  that  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  charge  for  tuition  and  residence.  When  there  are 
more  than  two  applicants  the  candidates  will  be  selected  by  competitive  examination ;  in 
all  cases  graduate  students  will  be  preferred,  and  in  no  case  can  the  scholarship  be  held 
by  any  one  that  has  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  with  credit.  Three  scholar- 
ships, covering  all  expenses  of  tuition,  board  and  residence,  will  be  open  to  the  graduates  of 
Earlham,  Penn  and  Guilford  Colleges  respectively,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  their  several  colleges  with  most  distinction. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  fact  that  the  college  is  at  a  distance  of  only  ten  miles  from  Libraries. 
Philadelphia,  which  may  be  reached  by  half-hourly  trains  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  enables  the  student  to  make  use  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  libraries  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the 
College  proper. 

The  College  Library,  accordingly,  will  remain  as  far  as  possible 
a  library  for  special  study.  There  are  at  present  on  its  shelves 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  bound  volumes,  and  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  expended  yearly  for  books  under 
the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  several  collegiate  departments. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-two  scientific,  literary,  and  philological 
periodicals  and  reviews  in  the  English,  German,  French,  Italian 
and  Swedish  languages,  are  taken  by  the  library,  as  follows : 

Academy  ;  Acta  Mathematica ;  American  Chemical  Journal ;  American  Journal  of  Archae- 
ology ;  American  Journal  of  Mathematics ;  American  Journal  of  Philology ;  American 
Journal  of  Psychology ;  American  Journal  of  Science ;  American  Naturalist ;  Andover 
Review;  Anglia  ;  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie;  Archiv  fur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie- 
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Archiv  fur  die  Gesaminte  Physiologie ;  Archivio  Glottologieo  Italiano ;  Arkiv  fiir  Nordisk 
Filologi;  Athenaeum;  Atlantic  Monthly;  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record;  Beitrage  der 
Deutschen  Sprache  und  Litteratur ;  Beitrage  zur  Kunde  der  Indogermanische  Sprachen ; 
Bibliotheca  Mathematica ;  Biologisches  Centralblatt ;  Bulletin  de  Correspondence  Hellenique ; 
Centralblatt  f.  Physiologie ;  Century  Magazine ;  Chemical  News ;  Christian  Union ;  Classical 
Review  ;  Contemporary  Review  ;  Cooperative  Index  to  Periodicals ;  Cosmopolitan ;  Deutsche 
Litteraturzeitung ;  Dialect  Notes ;  Electrician ;  Englische  Studien ;  English  Historical  Re- 
view ;  Expositor  ;  Fortnightly  Review  ;  Forum ;  Germania ;  Gottingen  Gelehrte  Anzeigen ; 
Harper's  Magazine  ;  Hartford  Seminary  Record ;  Hebraica ;  Hermes ;  Historisehe  Zeitschrift ; 
Independent ;  Indian  Antiquary ;  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Alterthumswissenschaft ;  Jahres- 
bericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Chemie ;  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies ;  Journal  de 
Mathematiques ;  Journal  fiir  der  reine  u.  Angewandte  Mathematik ;  Journal  fiir  Practische 
Chemie ;  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies ;  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society ;  Journal  of  the 
Microscopical  Society  ;  Journal  of  Philology  ;  Journal  of  Physiology  ;  Library  Journal ; 
Library  Notes ;  Literarisches  Centralblatt ;  Literary  News ;  Literaturblatt  fiir  Germ.  u. 
Rom.  Philologie ;  London  Weekly  Times ;  Mathematische  Annalen ;  Messenger  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  Mind ;  Modern  Language  Notes ;  Mittheilungen  der  Archaeologischen  Instituts ; 
Mittheilungen  der  Englischen  Sprache  und  Litteratur ;  Monatshefte  fiir  Chemie ;  Nachrichten 
von  der  Koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften ;  Nation ;  North  American  Review ; 
Nature ;  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Philologie  u.  Padagogik ;  Nineteenth  Century ;  Old  and  New 
Testament  Student ;  Philologische  Wochenschrift ;  Philosophical  Magazine ;  Political  Science 
Quarterly ;  Popular  Science  Monthly ;  Proceedings  of  London  Mathematical  Society ; 
Punch ;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics ;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics ;  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science ;  Quarterly  Review ;  Quellen  und  Forschungen ;  Rathen- 
horst's  Kryptogamen  Flora ;  Review  of  Reviews ;  Revue  Bleue ;  Revue  Celtique ;  Revue 
Historique ;  Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie ;  Romania ;  Romanische  Forschungen ; 
Science ;  Scribner's  Magazine ;  Spectator ;  Transactions  of  American  Philogical  Association ; 
Westminster  Review ;  Wochenschrift  fiir  Klassiche  Philologie ;  Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsches 
Alterthum ;  Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche  Philologie ;  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physikalische  Chemie ; 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Romanische  Philologie ;  Zeitschrift  fiir  Vergleicheude  Sprachforschung ;  Zoolo- 
gischer  Anzeiger. 

The  library  is  open  daily  from  eight  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.,*  and  books 
may  be  taken  out  by  the  students  during  these  hours. 

There  are  in  Philadelphia  the  following  important  libraries : 

The  Philadelphia  Library,  which  contains  about  145,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  students  for 
consultation  ;  and  students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held  by 
the  officers  of  the  college.  Private  subscription,  $12  a  year  for 
eight  volumes,  or  $10  for  nine  months. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  150,000  volumes. 
Students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held  by  the  College 
Library.  Private  subscription,  $6.00  a  year  for  two  separate 
works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
30,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  has  generously 
conceded  the  use  of  its  library  and  of  its  museum  to  the  students  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Courses  of      There  will  be  offered  each  year  major  or  two-year  courses  of  five 
Study. 
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lours  weekly  in  the  following  subjects:  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
•German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  History,  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Philology,  Greek,  Old  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  Ro- 
mance Languages,  Gothic  and  Teutonic  Philology,  Old  Norse, 
Old  High  German,  Middle  High  German,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English  Literature,  Celtic,  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Assyrian, 
Biblical  Literature,  History,  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Morphology,  Physiology,  and  Physi- 
ological Chemistry. 

The  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  meant,  first  of  all,  Courses  in 
,  i         •        -i  i  i  •  t  n      Language 

to  be  complete  in  themselves,  and  extensive  enough  to  meet  the      aivi 

needs  of  special  students,  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  study  Literature. 
of  comparative  philology  or  of  comparative  literature.  When- 
ever it  has  been  practicable,  as  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
one  half  of  the  major  course  has  been  devoted  to  strictly  linguistic 
studies,  and  the  other  half  to  the  history  of  literature.  In  the 
major  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  customary  text-reading  will 
be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  history  of  literature ;  the 
advanced  course  in  Greek  is  constructed  on  the  model  of  a  major 
course,  one  year  being  devoted  to  comparative  philology  and 
.Sanskrit,  and  one  to  literary  studies  and  the  reading  of  difficult 
texts.  Courses  of  parallel  reading  will  be  required  of  all  students 
of  language  and  literature,  precisely  as  laboratory  work  is  required 
of  the  students  of  chemistry  or  biology ;  these  courses  are  intended 
to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  works  of  numerous  authors,  and 
it  is  especially  hoped  that  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  will,  by  this 
:means,  accustom  themselves  to  read  these  languages  constantly  and 
•without  assistance. 

The  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  will  be  of  equal 
■difficulty,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
traditional  separation  between  ancient  and  modern  languages  has 
been  disregarded,  because,  although  strictly  classical  students  may 
.always  be  inclined  to  combine  Greek  and  Latin,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, no  modern  literature  of  which  the  study  may  not  fitly  be 
preceded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek. 
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Lectures.  Whenever  possible,  as  in  the  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
French,  and  German  Literature,  in  History,  Politics,  Philosophy, 
Mathematics,  and  Science,  the  instruction  is  given  by  means  of 
lectures.  It  is  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  give  a  clear  and 
succinct  statement  of  facts  and  principles ;  to  enumerate  and  criti- 
cise with  frankness  hand-books,  authorities,  and  editions ;  to  touch 
upon  minor  or  far-lying  points  with  such  distinctness  as  may  enable 
the  student  to  investigate  them  intelligently  at  some  future  day ;  to 
bring  the  student's  knowledge  down  to  date,  and  to  inform  her, 
step  by  step,  what  things  have  been  definitely  ascertained  and  what 
things  remain  to  be  investigated.  It  is  intended  that  the  notes 
taken  on  these  lectures,  in  addition  to  their  immediate  practical 
use,  shall  be  of  lasting  value  for  reference,  and  be  the  starting- 
point,  or  at  least  the  schedule,  of  studies  to  be  undertaken  subse- 
quently. Every  isolated  student  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  be 
initiated  into  the  modern  scholastic  movement  otherwise  than 
orally ;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  lectures,  the  several 
instructors  will  appoint  certain  hours  in  which  the  students  may 
consult  them  freely. 

The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  class  work,  and  by  frequent 
examinations ;  they  will  be  strictly  special,  not  popular. 

The  Professors  or  Associates  appointed  are  the  recognised  heads 
of  their  departments,  and  only  such  instructors  have  been  chosen 
as  are  qualified  to  direct  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  work. 

Courses  of     The  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  offered   in   the  years 
Intion.C~  1892-93  and  1893-94  are  as  follows : 

Ancient  Languages. 

Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Professors  and  Instructors  :  Dr.  Edward  W.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Her- 
bert Weir  Smyth,  Mr.  William  Cranston  Lawton,  Dr.  Gonzalez 
Lodge. 

Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology. 

The  instruction  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  is  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Edward  W.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Greek, 
Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology. 
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Lectures  introductory  to  Comparative  Philology,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Once  weekly  throughout  l?ie  year. 
This  course  is  open  also  to  undergraduates  in  their  fourth  year. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Philology,  and  Philological  Seminary,  Dr. 

Hopkins.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Students  entering  this  course  are  expected  to  he  familiar  with  German  and  French.  A 
short  preliminary  course  in  Sanskrit  will  also  be  of  great  aid  to  the  student.  The  lectures 
on  Comparative  Philology  will  treat  of  the  connection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
with  the  related  languages  of  the  Aryan  group,  first,  phonetically,  secondly,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  grammatical  forms,  and  lastly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  syntax.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  course,  which  covers  what  has  been  during  the  last  few  years  the  field  of  the  most 
active  research,  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  latest  theories  and  discoveries  in  Aryan 
phonetics,  and  will  be  expected  to  read  and  criticise  the  articles  appearing  from  time  to  time 
in  the  philological  journals,  and  to  prepare  reports  on  these  articles.  The  same  method  will 
be  pursued  during  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  forms ;  and  in  the  third  part  of  the 
course  the  student  will  begin  the  study  of  comparative  syntax  by  a  close  comparison  of  the 
use  of  cases  and  verbal  forms  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Beginners'  Sanskrit,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  open  also  to  undergraduate  students  in  their  fourth  yea*1.  It  will  consist 
mainly  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  with  selections  from  Lanman's  Reader. 

Course  in  the  Rig  Veda,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  of  Sanskrit.  It  is  given  in  the  present  year 
and  will  be  given  again  in  1893-94.  The  number  of  hours  weekly  is  determined  each  year 
by  the  needs  of  the  students  electing  the  course. 

Introduction  to  Zend  and  the  Zend-Avesta,  Dr.  Hopkins. 
The  number  of  hours  will  be  determined  later. 

The  first  and  third  courses  will  be  given  in  alternate  years,  the  course  given  in  1893-94 
being  determined  by  the  wishes  of  the  students.  The  fourth  and  fifth  courses  also  will 
alternate. 

Greek. 

The  instruction  in  Greek  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Hopkins,  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology; 
Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Mr.  William 
Cranston  Lawton,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature.  The 
instruction  offered  in  Greek  covers  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures 
and  recitations  weekly,  and  includes  five  hours  a  week  of  elemen- 
tary work,  ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  major  and  minor 
work,  five  hours  weekly  of  post  major  work,  open  only  to  graduates 
and  to  undergraduates  that  have  completed  the  major  course  in 
Greek ;  and  four  hours  weekly  of  graduate  work. 

The  courses  are  as  follows : 

A  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  under  the  direction  Begiti- 
of  Dr.  Smyth,  is  provided  for  those  students  who  may  wish   to  study    tiers' 

Course. 
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Greek,  but  whose  examination  for  matriculation  did  not  include  it. 
Students  that  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  are  expected  to  read 
more  Greek  than  is  required  of  the  other  students,  in  order  that  in  the 
ensuing  year  they  may  pass  the  entrance  examination  and  enter  upon 
the  first  year  of  the  major  course.  Students  that  wish  may  substitute 
for  this  course  the  minor,  or  first  year's  course,  in  Latin,  but  for  the 
course  in  Minor  Latin,  a  student  choosing  Latin  as  one  of  the  languages  of 
her  Group,  may  substitute  a  year  of  Post  Major  Latin,  or  a  year  of  Minor 
French,  or  Minor  German.  Either  the  Beginners'  Course  in  Greek  or 
the  Minor  Course  in  Latin  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  that  have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination 
in  Greek. 

Major  FlEST  Yeae- 

Course.  {Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Odyssey,  Books  v.-xi.,  Mr.  Lawton.  Four  times  weekly. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Andocides,  Mysteries. 

2nd  Semester. 

Plato,  Apology  and  Crito  ;  Lysias,  Selected  Orations,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Four  times  weekly. 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Eeading,  Euripides,  Alcestis. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

History  of  Literature,  Epic  and  Lyric,  Mr.  Lawton,  Twice  weekly. 

Sophocles,  Antigone,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Three  times  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Euripides,  Hippolytus. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Literature,  Drama  and  Prose,  Mr.  Lawton. 

Twice  weekly. 

Thucydides,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Three  times  weekly. 

Private  reading,  Isocrates,  Panegyricus. 

The  usual  second  year's  work  of  the  Major  Course  may  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of 
two  years ;  but  the  lectures  on  literature  must,  if  elected,  be  taken  for  both  semesters. 

In  1893-94,  in  the  Minor  Course,  Dr.  Hopkins  will  read  in  the  second  semester,  Plato, 
Apology  and  Crito;  Andocides,  Mysteries;  in  the  Major  Course,  in  the  first  semester, 
JEschylus,  Persoz ;  and  in  the  second  semester,  Demosthenes,  Be  Corona. 

In  1893-94,  the  private  reading  for  the  Minor  Course  will  be  Lysias,  Selected  Orations,  and 
Euripides,  Medea;  the  private  reading  for  the  Major  Course  will  be  Sophocles,  Ajax,  and 
Isocrates,  Panegyricus. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Group  :  Greek  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 
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Post  Major  courses  are  offered  to  those  that  have  completed  the  Major      Post 
Course  ;  they  may  also  be  taken  by  graduate  students.  Major 

1st  Semester. 

Rapid  Reading  of  Plato,  Protagoras,  Mr.  Lawton.  Once  weekly. 
Greek  Drama,  Prometheus,  Persse,  Hippolytus,  Mr.  Lawton.   Once  weekly. 

Theocritus,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Greek  Lyric  Poets,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

^Eschines,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

iEschylus,  Agamemnon,  Dr.  Smyth.  Once  weekly. 

New  Testament  Greek,  Dr.  Barton.  Twice  weekly. 

This  course  will  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek.  After  some  introductory 
lectures  on  the  formation  and  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  one  hour  weekly 
during  the  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  the  text  of  one  of  the  Gospels, 
and  the  other  hour  to  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  text,  both  in  its  written 
and  its  printed  form,  on  the  helps  extant  for  emending  it,  and  the  method  of  using  them.  In 
the  second  semester  the  subject  of  study  will  be  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  The  students  will  be 
expected  to  read  privately  during  the  first  semester  the  text  of  one  of  the  Gospels  that  has 
not  been  read  in  class,  and  during  the  second,  either  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Apocalypse, 
or  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

2nd  Semester. 

Drama  (continued),  Mr.  Lawton.  Once  weekly. 

Pindar,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

vEschylus,  Eumenides,  Dr.  Smyth.  Once  weekly. 

New  Testament  Greek  (continued),  Dr.  Barton.  Twice  weekly. 

In  1893-94  Dr.  Hopkins  will  read  during  the  first  semester  Selections  from  the  Lyric  Poets 
and  Theocritus  two  hours  weekly  ;  Demosthenes,  Selections,  one  hour  weekly,  and  advanced 
Greek  Prose  Composition  one  hour  weekly ;  in  the  second  semester,  Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Tyrannus,  one  hour  weekly ;  Mr.  Lawton  will  read,  during  the  first  semester,  Herodotus, 
Book  I. ,  and  Selections  from  other  books  snowing  the  general  structure  of  the  history,  two 
hours  weekly,  and  in  the  second  semester,  Pindar,  two  hours  weekly  ;  Dr.  Smyth  will  read, 
in  the  second  semester  only,  iEsehylus,  Agamemnon  and  Eumenides,  two  hours  weekly. 

Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

Courses. 

The  graduate  courses  in  Greek  are  varied  from  year  to  year,  so  that 

they  may  be  pursued  by  the  student  for  several  consecutive  years.  Cer- 
tain of  these  courses  are  required  of  students  taking  Greek  as  a  minor 
subject  in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 
certain  others,  of  students  taking  it  as  a  major  subject.  The  Post  Major 
courses  are  open  to  graduate  students.  A  large  part  of  the  work  ex- 
pected of  graduate  students  consists  of  courses  of  reading  pursued  under 
the  direction  of  the  department ;  and  reports  of  works  thus  read  will 
from  time  to  time  be  required  of  the  students. 

Attic  Tragedy,  Dr.  Smyth.  Four  limes  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
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This  course  will  consist  of  the  reading  of  the  entire  works  of  JEschylus,  and  the  critical 
interpretation  of  a  selected  portion.  One  hour  a  week  is  set  apart  for  Seminary  work  on  the 
text  of  a  single  play,  two  hours  to  translation  and  a  running  commentary  upon  the  other 
tragedies,  and  to  lectures  upon  various  subjects  connected  with  the  drama  (style,  vocabulary, 
syntax,  dialect,  metres,  etc.).  The  fourth  hour  (during  the  first  semester  only)  will  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Poetics.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  write,  during  the 
year,  one  or  more  papers  on  special  topics.  Students  taking  this  course  are  expected  to 
provide  themselves  in  advance  with  Paley's  iEschylus  (Bibliotheca  Classica  edition),  Haigh's 
Attic  Theatre  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  and  Schmidt's  Rhythmic  and  Metric,  translated  by  Prof. 
White  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

For  the  course  in  Attic  Tragedy  will  be  substituted,  from  year  to  year,  as  occasion  may 
require,  courses  dealing  with  Lyric  Poetry,  the  Orators,  the  Historians,  and  Plato.  Students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  three 
such  courses,  in  each  of  which  the  work  of  the  year  is  concentrated  upon  a  single  departs 
ment  of  Greek  literature. 

Latin. 

The  department  in  Latin  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Gonzalez 
Lodge,  Associate  in  Latin,  and  Mr.  William  Cranston  Lawton, 
Professor  'of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature.  The  instruction  offered 
covers  eighteen  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  weekly,  and 
includes  ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  major  and  minor  lec- 
tures, five  hours  weekly  of  post  major  work,  open  only  to  graduates 
and  to  undergraduates  that  have  completed  the  major  course  in 
Latin  ;  and  three  hours  weekly  of  graduate  work. 

First  Year. 
{Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 
Course.         -^ivy,  Booh  I.  ;  Cicero,  Second  Philippic,.Dr.  Lodge.         Four  times  weekly. 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Eeading,  Virgil,  Mntid  VII.,  VIII 

2nd  Semester. 

Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes,  Selections,  Mr.  Lawton.  Four  times  weekly. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Eeading,  Virgil,  JEneid  IX. ,  X. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Juvenal  and  Catullus,  Selections,  Mr.  Lawton.  Twice  weekly. 

Tacitus,  Annals,  Dr.  Lodge.  Three  times  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Pliny,  Selected  Letters. 
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2nd  Semester. 

Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles;  Virgil's  Georgics,  Selections,  Mr.  Lawton. 

Twice  weekly. 

Tibullus,  Propertius,  Lucan,  Dr.  Lodge.  Three  times  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Cicero,  Selected  Letters. 

In  1893-94  Mr.  Lawton  will  lecture  to  the  Major  Class  two  hours  weekly  for  both  semesters, 
on  the  History  of  Literature,  and  will  read  in  connection  with  the  lectures  selections  from 
less  familiar  Latin  authors. 

Group  :  Latin  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 

Five  hours  weekly  of  Post -Major  Latin  is  offered  students  that  may  Post 

have  completed  the  Major  Course  in  Latin.  Major 

Courses. 

1st  Semester. 

Lucretius,  Selections  from  Boobs  I.,  II,  Ill,  V.,  Mr.  Lawton.    Twice  weekly. 
Terence,  Four  Plays,  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly. 

This  course  will  not  be  given  in  1893-94. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

2nd,  Semester. 

Cicero's  public  life  and  letters,  Watson's  Selections  of  Letters,  and  Meri- 
vale's  Roman  Triumvirates,  Mr.  Lawton.  Twice  weekly. 

Plautus,  Three  Plays,  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

In  1893-94  Mr.  Lawton  will  substitute  for  the  course  in  Cicero  the  Virgilian  Epic,  with 
fragments  of  Ennius,  Annals,  etc. ;  and  in  the  first  semester  will  substitute  another  author 
for  Lucretius,  if  the  course  is  elected  by  students  that  have  read  Lucretius  in  1892-93. 

Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

Courses. 

Graduate  work  in  Latin  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Lodge  according  to  the  Sem- 
inary method.  One  department  of  Latin  Literature  or  one  Latin  author 
is  selected  each  year  as  a  subject  of  study.  All  the  best  and  most  recent 
editions,  together  with  a  large  number  of  special  treatises,  dissertations, 
etc.,  are  collected  in  the  seminary  library,  and  graduate  students  are 
encouraged  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  litera- 
ture bearing  upon  the  subject  chosen.  To  this  end  the  work  is  arranged 
along  the  following  lines  : 

a.  Historical  and  Critical  Lectures  by  the  Instructor. 

b.  Critical  Interpretation  of  selected  passages  from  the  principal 
authors  by  the  students. 

c.  Abstracts  and  Analyses  of  important  dissertations  and  special 
treatises,  by  the  students. 

d.  Every  student  is  expected  to  make,  during  the  year,  an  original 
study  of  some  subject  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 

During  the  current  year  the  Seminary  has  met  twice  weekly  to  study 
the  Roman  Satirists  in  the  manner  indicated. 
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In  1893-94  the  Roman  Drama  will  be  the  subject  of  study,  and  in  1894- 
95,  Historiography  ;  and  detailed  announcements  of  these  courses  will  be 
made  at  a  later  date. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  thus  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  pursuing  graduate  work  through  three  successive  years. 

Dr.  Lodge  will  also  lecture  on  Latin  Syntax  one  hour  weekly  during  the 
second  semester  of  each  year,  treating,  in  1892-93,  the  Noun  ;  in  1893-94, 
the  Verb  ;  in  1894-95,  the  Subordinate  Sentence. 

Roman  Satire  (Seminary),  Dr.  Lodge.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Syntax,  The  Noun,  Dr.  Lodge. 

Once  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 

Modern  Languages. 

Professors  and  intructors  :  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Dr.  Mary  M. 
Gwinn,  Dr.  Hermann  Collitz,  Miss  Rose  Chamberlin,  Mr.  James 
Douglas  Bruce,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Fontaine,  Mr.  Frederic  M.  Page,, 
Miss  Mabel  Parker  Clark,  Miss  Abby  Kirk. 

English. 

The  instruction  in  English  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
M.  Carey  Thomas,  Professor  of  English,  Dr.  Mary  M.  Gwinnr 
Associate  in  English,  Mr.  James  Douglas  Bruce,  Associate  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  Miss  Mabel  Parker  Clark,  Reader  in  English,  and 
Miss  Abby  Kirk,  Reader  in  English.  It  includes  two  years  of 
lectures  on  literature  and  language  required  of  every  candidate  for 
a  degree;  two  years  of  advanced  English,  which  presupposes  as 
much  information  as  is  contained  in  the  required  course,  and  may 
be  elected  in  combination  with  the  major  course  in  any  other 
language  or  as  a  free  elective;  and  graduate  courses  in  English 
literature,  Essay-work,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Early  English. 

Hef/llii'ecl       The  required  course  consists  of  lectures  on  literature  and  language,  in  which  the  history 

CotlVSCt    °f  English  literature  will  be  regarded  as  far  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  European 

literature  generally,  essay  work,  including  the  study  of  the  principles  of  composition,  and 

courses  of  private  reading,  which  are  meant  to  familiarise  the  student  with  English  authors. 

Six  essays  on  single  authors  selected  by  the  student  with  the  approval  of  her  instructor 

are  required  of  every  student  in  this  course. 

1st  Semester.  Fikst  Year. 

Lectures  on  the  English  language,  Dr.  Thomas.     Four  times  weekly  till  Xmas. 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  with  an  introduction 
into  the  study  of  early  Teutonic  literature  and  mythology,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Three  times  weekly  after  Xmas. 

Essay -work,  Dr.  Gwinn,  Miss  Kirk.  Twice  weekly. 


2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  to  the  time  of  Spenser,  in- 
clusive, with  an  introduction  into  the  study  of  French  mediaeval  litera- 
ture, Dr.  Thomas.  Three  limes  weekly. 

Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn,  Miss  Kirk.  Twice  weekly. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  Spenser  to  the  Resto- 
ration, inclusive,  with  a  short  account  of  Italian  literature,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Three  tiroes  weekly. 

Essay  work,  Dr.  Gwinn,  Miss  Clark.  Twice  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  present  time  :  with  a  short  account  of  the  literature  of  France  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  Dr.  Thomas.  Three  times  weekly. 

Essay  work,  Dr.  Gwinn,  Miss  Clark.  Twice  weekly. 

Parallel  courses  of  private  reading,  on  which  weekly  examinations  are  held,  are  ar- 
ranged in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and  the  writing  of  essays  will  form  part  of  each 
year's  work. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  second  year  will  be  given  alternately,  the  second  in  1892-93, 
and  the  first  in  1893-94,  and  may  be  attended  in  reverse  order. 

The  Major  Course  in  English  differs  slightly  from  the  other  major  Major 
courses  of  the  college,  in  that  it  must  always  have  been  preceded  by  two  Course, 
years'  undergraduate  study  of  English  in  the  required  course,  and  is 
intended  for  graduate  students  or  for  those  undergraduate  students  who 
are  exceptionally  anxious  to  specialise  in  English.  Either  year  may  be 
taken  separately  as  a  Free  Elective  by  students  that  have  completed  the 
required  course. 


1st  Semester, 


First  Year. 
Language — Minor  Course. 


Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  Mr.  Bruce. 

Five  times  weekly. 

The  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  begins  with  Sievers'  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  the  prose 

contained  in  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    Poetical  Selections  from  Bright's  Reader  and 

portions  of  Beowulf  are  next  read  with  the  class,  with  especial  attention  to  grammatical  forms 

and  the  elements  of  historical  grammar. 

2nd  Semester. 

Early  English  Grammar  and  the  reading  of  Early  English  Texts,  and 
Chaucer,  Mr.  Bruce.  Five  time.-:  weekly. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  Chaucer  this  course  will  include  the  study  of  Sweet's  First 
Middle  English  Primer  and  readings  from  the  chief  documents  of  Transition  English. 
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Second  Year. 
Literature — Minor  Course. 

English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Dr.  Thomas.  Twice  weekly. 

English  Essayists  and  Critics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Dr.  Gwinn. 

Three  times  weekly. 
The  year  is  essentially  a  year  of  seminary  work  and  essay-writing. 

The  authors  studied  may  be  varied  from  year  to  year.  The  poets  chosen  for  1892-93  are 
Shelley,  Byron,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Browning;  the  essayists  and 
critics,  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  Mr.  Pater. 

Group :  English  with  any  language. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Courses.  There  will  be  offered  each  year  two  distinct  graduate  courses  in  En- 
glish, one  in  literature  and  one  in  language,  and  these  courses  will  be  so 
varied  that  they  may  be  followed  by  the  graduate  student  throughout 
three  years.  The  graduate  courses  in  literature  presuppose  at  least  as 
much  knowledge  as  is  obtained  in  the  two  years'  course  of  undergraduate 
lectures  on  English  Literature  ;  and  the  graduate  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon 
presuppose  as  much  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  as  is  obtained  in  the 
language  year  in  the  English  Major. 

Students  that  choose  English  as  their  chief  subject  in  their  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  have,  if  they  specialise 
in  literature,  at  least  as  much  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early 
English,  and  if  they  specialise  in  language,  at  least  as  much  knowledge 
of  literature,  as  is  obtained  in  the  courses  required  of  those  students  who 
make  English  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  undergraduate  study,  and  must 
have  taken  at  least  one  course  in  essay -work. 

Literature.  The  graduate  instruction  in  English  literature  will  include  the  direction 
of  private  reading  and  the  assignment  of  topics  for  investigation. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  time  required  for  reading  in  connection  with  the  lectures  makes  this  course  the 
equivalent  of  four  hours  weekly.  During  the  first  semester  the  Mystery  and  Miracle  Plays 
and  the  chief  works  of  the  pre-Shakespearean  Drama  are  read  privately  by  the  class  and  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  the  lectures  and  conferences,  different  plays  being  assigned  to  different 
members  of  the  class  for  report  and  discussion.  In  the  second  semester  Shakespeare's 
histories,  and  seven  or  eight  of  his  other  plays  are  read  critically  and  the  remaining  plays 
are  studied  privately  by  the  members  of  the  class.  The  chief  plays  of  the  other  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  dramatists  are  read  in  connection  with  the  different  periods  of  Shakespeare. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama,  and  the  Drama  of  the  Restora- 
tion, Dr.  Gwinn.  Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course,  which  is  meant  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  course  conducted  by  Dr. 
Thomas,  deals  in  the  first  semester  with  the  Critics  of  the  Drama,  and  with  Heywood ;  in 
the  second  semester  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 
The  time  required  for  reading  and  for  the  preparation  of  written  papers  makes  the  course 
the  equivalent  of  three  hours  weekly. 
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Eighteenth  Century  Authors,  Dr.  Gwinn.        Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  in  this  course  consists  mainly  of  private  reading  and  the  preparation  of  written 
papers.  The  class  will  meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  the  papers.  The 
authors  studied  may  be  varied  from  year  to  year.  Those  studied  in  the  first  semester  of  1893- 
94  will  be  Swift,  Steele  and  Addison. 

Beowulf,  Mr.  Bruce.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Language. 

The  critical  reading  of  Beowulf  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  style  of  the  Old 
English  Epic  and  the  chief  theories  concerning  the  composition  of  Beowulf;  also,  on  ques- 
tions of  Teutonic  origins  suggested  by  the  text.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  an  exposition 
•of  the  theories  of  the  structure  of  Alliterative  Verse. 

Old  English  Phonology,  Mr.  Bruce. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  English  Sounds  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  with  especial  reference  to  their  development  out  of  the  general  Teutonic.  It  is 
intended  as  introductory  to  a  similar  course  on  the  History  of  English  Inflections. 

Chaucer,  Mr.  Bruce.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Beading  of  Chaucer  and  lectures  on  questions  concerning  his  jilace  in  the  development 
of  the  English  Language  and  Literature.  His  relations  to  Italian  Literature  are  especially 
■considered. 

Andreas,  Mr.  Bruce.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  as  supplementary  to  the  lectures  on  Old  English  Phonology.  In 
addition  to  reading  the  text,  students  are  expected  to  apply  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
course  on  old  English  Phonology  to  the  explanation  of  grammatical  forms  as  illustrated  by 
the  Andreas. 

English  Seminary,  Dr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Bruce. 

Tiro  hours  fortnightly  throughout  the  year. 

The  most  advanced  graduate  students  in  English  are  expected  to  unite  with  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  English  seminary.  Beports  are  assigned  to  individual  members,  which  are  then 
read  and  discussed  by  the  whole  seminary :  and  all  the  members  of  the  seminary  are 
required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  special  topic  selected  for  each 
meeting. 

The  subject  for  the  year  1892-93  is  Chaucer ;  the  subjects  for  1893-94  and  1894-95  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

German. 

The  instruction  in  German  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hermann 
Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and  Teutonic  Philology, 
and  Miss  Rose  Chamberlin,  Reader  in  German. 

A  class  for  heginners  in  German,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Rose  Begin- 
Chamherlin,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  is  provided,  in  order    Tiers' 
that  those  students  whose  matriculation  examination  did  not  include  ^tass> 
German  may  with  less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowledge  of  it  that 
they  must  possess  before  receiving  a  degree.     By  great  diligence  such 
students  may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  admitted, 
should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major  Course  in  German. 

A  class  for  German  conversation  will  meet,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  Conversa- 
once  weekly  throughout  the  year.     It  may  be  attended  by  any  student  twn  Class. 
that  has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  German. 
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Major      The  Major  Course  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  is  implied  by  the 
Course,  matriculation  examination  in  this  subject.     Either  the  first  or  second 
year  of  the  Major  Course  may  be  taken  as  a  Minor  Course. 

First  Year. 
(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  German  Literature  from  Klopstock  to  the 

present  time,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  German  and  will  treat  the  great  classical  authors,  as- 
well  as  the  most  modern  poets  and  novelists  ;  they  are  open  as  a  Free  Elective  to  all  students 
that  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  German. 

Schiller,  Wallenstein,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Twice  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Miss  Chamberlin. 

Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  wDl  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as  fol- 
lows:  Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti;  Goethe,  Iphigenie;  Schiller,  Selections  from  the  Thirty  Years'1 
War.  Selections  from' the  Thirty  Years'  War  is  the  private  reading  for  those  that  elect  the- 
course  in  Wallenstein  only.  The  remaining  works  are  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
lectures  on  literature. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  German  Literature  from  Klopstock  to  the 
present  time  (continued),  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  {1st  Part),  Miss  Chamberlin.  Twice  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Miss  Chamberlin.    Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Selections  from  Volksbiicher,  Commentators,  etc. ;  Schiller,  Don  Carlos,  Brant  v.  Messina. 
Selections  from  Volksbiicher,  Commentators,  etc.  is  the  private  reading  for  those  that  elect  the 
course  in  Faust  only.  The  remaining  works  are  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  lectures 
on  literature. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  time 
of  Klopstock,  exclusive,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures,  which  are  delivered  in  German,  begin  with  the  account  of  German 
civilisation  found  in  classical  authors,  and  include  TJlfllas,  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the 
fragments  of  heathen  poetry,  the  Heliand,  Otfried,  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  the  Heldenbuch, 
the  time  of  Wolfram,  Gottfried,  Hartmann,  the  Minnesingers  and  Meistersingers,  Sebastian 
Brandt,  Hans  Sachs,  etc. 

Max  Midler,  The  German  Classics  {1st  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (2nd  Part),  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Miss  Chamberlin.    Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Lessing,  Minna  v.  Barnhelm,  Nathan  der  Weise ;  Goethe,  Clavigo,  in  connection  with 
the  lectures  on  literature ;  Selections  from  Commentators,  etc.  for  those  that  elect  the  course  in 
Faust  only. 
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2nd  Semester. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  time 

of  Klopstock,  exclusive  (continued),  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

Max  Miiller,  The  German  Classics  (1st  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (2nd  Part),  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Miss  Chamberlin.  once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as  fol- 
lows:  Goethe,  Tasso ;  Scheffel,  Ekkehard;  Chamisso,  Peter  Schlemihl,  in  connection  with  the 
lectures  on  literature ;  Selections  from  Commentators  for  those  that  elect  the  course  in  Faust 
only. 

Group :  German  with  any  language. 

Post-Major  Courses.  Post 

Post-Major  courses  are  offered  to  those  who  have  completed  the  Major  Major 
Course,  and  they  may  be  taken  also  by  graduate  students.     The  courses 
are  conducted  entirely  in  German. 

Lectures  on  German  Literature,  Dr.  Collitz.    Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  lectures  on  literature  treat  in  greater  detail  the  more  important  periods  of  German 
literature  of  which  a  more  general  view  has  been  given  in  the  minor  and  major  lectures. 

A  course  in  Middle  High  German  may,  at  the  desire  of  the  students  electing  the  same,  be 
substituted  for  the  lectures  on  literature. 

Critical  Study  of  the  Goethe-Schiller  correspondence,  with  reference  to 
the  principal  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  to  their  other  important 
letters  ;  or  Critical  Study  of  Goethe's  Early  Lyrics  and  other  writings, 
Miss  Chamberlin.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Themes  and  Essays  in  German  in  connection  with  above  course,  Miss 

Chamberlin.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Private  reading  will  be  assigned  in  connection  with  the  above  courses,  and  the  essay  work 
cannot  be  taken  without  the  course  in  the  Goethe-Schiller  correspondence. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered  :  Graduate 

Courses. 
Middle  High  German  Grammar  and  reading  of  Middle  High  German 

Texts,  Dr.  Collitz.  Tivice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  a  brief  abstract  of  Middle  High  German  grammar,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  between  Middle  High  German  and  Modern  German,  and  a  study  of  the 
most  prominent  authors  in  Middle  High  German.  Part  of  Hartmann's  Armer  Heinrich  is 
read,  and  is  followed  by  selections  from  the  Nibelungenlied,  a  brief  account  being  given  of 
the  "  Nibelungenfrage  "  and  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Nibelungenlied.  In  the  second  sem- 
ester Middle  High  German  lyric  poetry  will  be  studied  in  selections  from  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  and  other  Minnesingers,  and  the  Middle  High  German  knightly  epic  poetry  in 
the  poetry  of  its  three  main  representatives :  Hartmann  (Iwein),  Wolfram  von  Eschenbaeh 
(Parzival),  and  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  {Tristan). 
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This  course  is  required  of  all  students  that  make  German  the  major  subject  in  their  exami- 
nation for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  private  reading  will  include  the  entire 
works  of  the  authors  treated  in  the  course. 

Old  High  German,  Dr.  Colli tz.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year.. 

This  course  presupposes  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Gothic  and  some  acquaintance  with 
Middle  High  German  grammar,  Old  High  German  being  studied  in  its  relation  to  Early 
Teutonic  and  to  the  later  periods  of  High  German.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Old  High  German  dialects,  and  to  the  study  of  some  especially  interesting 
or  difficult  texts,  such  as  the  Hildebrandslied  and  Otfried. 

General  Teutonic  Philology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Hermann  Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and  Teutonic 
Philology.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  facilities  for  the  study 
of  Comparative  Teutonic  Philology  offered  in  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
The  English  and  the  German  departments  together  have  provided 
for  a  complete  course  in  Teutonic  Philology,  comprising  both  the 
study  of  the  individual  languages  (Gothic,  Norse,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Old  Saxon,  Old  High  German,  Middle  High  German,  Platt- 
Deutsch,  etc.)  and  that  of  general  comparative  philology. 

There  is  still  much  opportunity  for  original  work  in  Teutonic 
philology ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  students  who  have  completed  the 
full  course  will  be  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  it.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  original  work  does  not  require  any  unusual  facul- 
ties, and  presupposes  only  a  more  widely  extended  and  more 
accurate  knowledge  than  former  investigators  possessed,  and  train- 
ing under  an  experienced  teacher  from  whom  the  student  may  learn 
where  to  start  and  how  to  proceed. 

Gothic,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Gothic  phonetics  and  inflection  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  compara- 
tive Aryan  grammar.  Students  are  recommended  to  use  either  Wright's  or  Braune's 
Grammar. 

As  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  historical  and  com- 
parative Teutonic  grammar,  every  graduate  student  in  Teutonic  grammar  is  advised  to  take 
this  course  as  early  as  possible. 

Old  Norse,  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Old  Norse  language  and  litera- 
ture. As  students  entering  this  course  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  Gothic  and  with 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  High  German  grammar,  their  attention  will  be  called  in  the  grammati- 
cal part  of  the  course  to  the  relation  between  Gothic  and  Norse,  and  to  the  differences 
between  the  East  Teutonic  and  West  Teutonic  branches.  Among  the  texts  to  be  read,  selec- 
tions from  the  younger  and  the  older  Eddas  will  take  a  prominent  place.  In  connection 
with  the  latter,  the  old  Teutonic  heroic  verse  and  Prof.  Sievers'  system  of  metrics  will  be- 
explained. 
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Outlines  of  Teutonic  Philology,  Dr.  Collitz.       Once  weekly  throughout  the.  year. 

The  study  of  Comparative  Teutonic  Philology  is  recommended  to  those  students  only  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  single  old  Teutonic  languages,  and  have  studied  Gothic,  Old  High 
German,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norse.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  compare  the 
single  old  Teutonic  languages  with  each  other  and  with  the  related  Aryan  languages, — or  in 
other  words  (1)  to  reconstruct  the  primitive  Teutonic  languages  ;  (2)  to  point  out  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  primitive  Teutonic  in  distinction  from  primitive  Aryan  ;  (3)  to  carry 
down  the  history  of  early  Teutonic  from  the  period  of  unity  into  the  early  stages  of  the 
individual  Teutonic  languages.  Together  with  Teutonic  phonetics  and  inflection  some 
problems  of  a  more  general  character  will  be  discussed,  such  as  the  question  of  relationship 
of  dialects,  of  consistency  of  phonetic  laws,  etc. 

Romance   Languages. 

French. 

The  instruction  in  Romance  Languages  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Fontaine,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, and  Mr.  Frederic  M.  Page,  Reader  in  Romance  Languages. 

A  class  for  beginners  in  French,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederic  Begin- 
M.  Page,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  is  provided,  in  order    iters' 
that  those  students  whose  matriculation  examination  did  not  include        aSS' 
French  may  with  less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowledge  of  it  that 
they  must  possess  before  receiving  a  degree.     By  great  diligence  such 
students  may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  admitted, 
should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major  course  in  French. 

Opportunities  for  oral  practice  in  French  will  be  extended  during  the  Conversa- 
y ear  in  both  minor  and  major  courses.     An  extra  hour  in  French  con-tion  Class. 
versation  is  offered  to  general  students,  and  is  given  whenever  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  apply  for  it. 

Entrance  to  the  Minor  Course  in  French  presupposes  as  much  knowl-  Major 
edge  as  is  required  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  in  that  subject.  Course. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  work  in  French,  as  much,  indeed,  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  students  justifies,  will  be  conducted  in  the  French 
language. 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  18th  and  19th 
Centuries,  accompanied  by  collateral  readings  of  representative  French 
authors,  under  direction  of  Dr.  Fontaine.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

These  lectures  are  delivered  in  English  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  course,  after 
which  time  French  is  used  exclusively,  and  students  are  then  expected  to  take  notes  and 
make  answers  in  French.  The  aim  of  these  lectures  is  to  familiarise  the  students  with  the 
spoken  language  of  France,  and  to  form,  cultivate,  and  direct  their  literary  taste.  An 
attempt  is  made  also  to  compare  the  periods  of  French  literature  under  consideration  with 
the  corresponding  periods  in  English,  Italian  and  Spanish  literature. 

Critical  Readings  in  French  Prose  and  Poetry,  Mr.  Page. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
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Practical  Exercises  in  French  Syntax,  Composition,  etc.,  Mr.  Page. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Oral  Practice  in  French  ;  Talks  on  French  Literature,  Language,  etc., 

conducted  in  French,  Mr.  Page.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  collateral  private  reading  on  which  examinations,  at  stated  intervals,  are  held  is  as 
follows :  some  of  the  dramas  and  historical  prose  of  Voltaire,  some  of  the  philosophic  prose 
of  Rousseau,  selections  from  the  prose  of  Diderot,  the  comedies  of  Beaumarchais,  the  poems 
of  Andre  Chenier,  portions  of  the  Genie  du  C  hristianisme  and  other  works  of  Chateaubriand, 
works  of  Mme.  de  Stael  in  part ;  representative  works  and  selections  from  works  of  the  great 
Romanticists  and  other  nineteenth  century  authors,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Beranger, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  George  Sand,  Balzac ;  also  contemporary  prose  and 
dramas.  This  reading  matter  is  specially  selected  with  a  view  to  representing  the  literature 
of  the  period  and  to  illustrating  the  subject-matter  of  the  lectures. 

Second  Year. 
{Major  Course.) 

The  French  Language  will  be  used  altogether  in  conducting  the  Major 
Course. 

Lectures  on  French  Literature,  from  its  orgin  to  the  17th  century- 
inclusive,  accompanied  by  collateral  reading  of  representative  French 
authors,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge,  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

.  Critical  Readings  and  Studies  in  the  Great  Masterpieces  of  15th,  16th, 

17th  Centuries,  Dr.  Fontaine.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Studies  in  French  Style,  Composition,  etc.,  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Advanced  Oral  Practice,  Writing  of  French  Essays,  and  Talks  on 
various  subjects  of  interest  to  students  of  French,  conducted  exclusively 

in  French,  Dr.  Fontaine.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  collateral  private  reading,  on  which  examinations,  at  stated  intervals,  will  be  held, 
consists  of  selections  from  the  leading  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Montaigne, 
Rabelais,  from  the  Satire  Menippee,  from  Hansard  and  the  Pleiade,  Robert  Gamier,  and  others. 
An  extensive  course  is  marked  out  in  the  classics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  will  be 
made  as  far  as  possible  representative,  and  will  accompany  and  illustrate  the  lectures.  In 
connection  with  the  lectures  on  Corneille  and  Racine,  for  example,  Le  Old,  Horace,  Oinna, 
Polyeucte,  Le  Menteur,  Andromaque,  Phedre,  Athalie,  Les  Plaideurs,  and  selections  from 
Britannicus,  Mithridate,  and  Esther  are  read.  The  amount  of  private  reading  assigned  to 
students  is  so  great  that  a  critical  interpretation  is  not  required,  the  main  point  being  that 
they  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  contents.  It  is  expected  that  idiomatic 
phrases  or  syntactic  complications  will  offer  no  serious  difficulties  to  students  in  the  French 
major  course.  Moliere,  Malherbe,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Regnier,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Mme.  de  Sevigne,  the  great  pulpit  orators,  and  others,  find  a  place  in  the  course. 

Group :  French  with  any  language ;  or  French  with  Italian 
and  Spanish. 

Graduate  Courses. 
Courses        Post-major  and  graduate  courses  in  Old  French,  Romance  Literature, 
and  Philology  will  be  offered.  They  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  and 
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number  of  courses  and  the  hours  given  to  each  course  weekly  will  be 
determined  by  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  graduate  literary  work  is  directed  towards  a  special  treatment  of 
some  such  subjects  as  the  development  of  early  French  theatre  ;  French 
tragedy  in  the  18th  century  ;  the  Romantic  drama  ;  conditions  and  ten- 
dencies of  modern  French  literature,  considered  together  with  modern 
French  criticism. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  the  study  of  literature  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
attend  Dr.  Fontaine's  lectures  on  French  literature  twice  weekly  throughout  the  two  years 
of  the  major  course  in  French. 

Critical  reading  of  Old  French  Texts,  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  the  Serments  de  Strasbourg,  CantilSne  de  Sainte  Eulalie,  Passion  duChrist, 
Vie  de  Saint  Liger,  Vie  de  Saint  Alexis  and  Chanson  de  Roland. 

The  private  reading  consists  of  one  or  two  poems  of  Chretien  de  Troies,  Aucassin  et  Nicolete 
and  some  early  specimens  of  French  prose. 

French  Philology  (Morphology  and  Phonetics),  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Comparative  study  of  Old  and  Modern  French  Syntax,  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Comparative  Romance  Philology  (Morphology  and  Phonetics),  Dr. 
Fontaine. 

Comparative  survey  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Literature,  Dr. 
Fontaine. 

Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  instruction  in  Italian  and  Spanish  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Fontaine,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
and  Mr.  Frederic  M.  Page,  Reader  in  Romance  Languages. 

First  Yeae.  3I(l)OV 

(Minor  Course.)  CoilVS€» 

Italian,  Mr.  Page.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Although  the  instruction,  during  the  first  year  in  Italian,  must  necessarily  be  linguistic 
rather  than  literary,  the  texts  employed  in  class  and  for  the  private  reading  are  of  such 
quality  and  number  as  to  lead  the  student  to  appreciate  in  a  certain  measure  the  range  of 
modern  Italian  literature. 

Besides  a  systematic  course  in  Italian  grammar  and  composition,  the  year's  work  includes 
the  critical  reading  of  Baredi's  "  Notte  Vizzarra  ;  "  De  Amici's  "Alberto;"  thirty  cantos 
selected  from  Dante's  "Inferno"  and  "  Purgatorio ; "  Pellico's  "  Francesca  da  Rimini;" 
also  selections  from  Manzoni's  "  Promessi  Sposi ;  "  De  Amici's  "  Vita  Militari,"  and  Tasso's 
"  Gerusalemme  Liberata."  As  soon  as  practicable  a  certain  amount  of  private  reading  is 
assigned. 

Spanish,  Mr.  Page.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  year's  course  in  Spanish  follows,  as  far  as  possible,  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Italian. 

The  material  for  class  and  private  reading  is  mainly  drawn  from  the  works  of  nineteenth 
century  authors,  such  as  Fernan  Caballero,  Selgas,  Valera,  Castelar,  etc.  ;  but  it  also  includes 
three  dramas  selected  from  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  and  Alareon. 

Second  Year. 

Italian,  Dr.  Fontaine  or  Mr.  Page.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  second  year's  course  includes :  a,  a  critical  study  of  Dante's  "Paradiso"  and  "Vita 

INuova,"  and  selections  from  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso ;  "  and  b,  one  representative  drama 
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from  the  works  of  Goldoni,  Alfleri  and  Manzoni,  and  a  critical  survey  of  the  Italian  litera. 
ture  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  also  a  survey  of  the  Italian  literature  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

A  course  of  private  reading  is  selected  to  represent  the  Italian  literature  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Spanish,  Dr.  Fontaine  or  Mr.  Page.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  principal  subjects  of  study  for  the  second  year  are  drawn  :  a,  from  the  Spanish  litera- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century,  i.e.,  the  best  works  of  Cervantes  and  the  great  dramatists  ; 
and  6,  from  the  works  of  the  more  modern  literary  movement  in  Spain. 

The  private  reading  is  selected  from  nineteenth  century  authors. 

Group  :     Italian  and  Spanish  with  any  language. 

Celtic  and  Slavonic  Languages. 

Dr.  Hermann  Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and  Teu- 
tonic Philology,  will  offer  courses  in  these  languages  to  students  of 
comparative  Aryan  or  of  comparative  Teutonic  philology.  Such 
students  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  gain  at  least  some  knowl- 
edge of  Old  Irish  and  Old  Slavonic.  Courses  will  also  be  arranged 
for  students  that  prefer  to  study  Lithuanian  or  any  of  the  more 
important  living  Slavonic  languages  (Russian,  Polish,  or  Servian). 

Semitic  Languages  and  Biblical  Literature. 

The  instruction  in  Semitic  Languages  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  George  A.  Barton,  Associate  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Semitic 
Languages. 

The  courses  in  Semitic  languages  and  Biblical  studies  will  be 
varied  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  form  a  three  years'  course  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  make  them  the  chief  subject  in  the  ex- 
amination for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  ;  and  not  more 
than  ten  hours  of  lectures  will  be  given  in  any  one  year,  the  courses 
selected  being  decided  by  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  college  was  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  in  the  year 
1892  the  library  of  the  late  M.  Arthur  Amiaud,  of  Paris.  While 
M.  Amiaud  was  especially  eminent  as  an  Assyriologist,  he  was  also 
prominent  as  a  general  Semitic  student.  His  library  was  the  col- 
lection of  an  active  scholar,  and  forms  a  working  library  for  the 
student  in  every  department  of  Semitic  study.  It  is  particularly 
rich  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Assyrian  languages,  containing 
several  works,  indispensable  to  the  student,  which  are  now  out  of 
print.     These  books,  together  with  those  already  owned  by  the  col- 
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lege  and  easily  accessible  in  neighboring  libraries,   form  a   good 
equipment  for  the  specialist  in  Biblical  or  Semitic  study. 

Hebrew,  Dr.  Barton.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Semitic 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Ian-    L(lfl- 

guage.    As  soon  as  the  grammatical  principles  are  sufficiently  mastered,  portions  of  the  f/lldffes. 

Hebrew  Bible  will  be  read,  including  passages  from  Genesis,  Exodus,  Deuteronomy,  and 

SamueL 
A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  important  not  only  to  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also 

to  all  students  of  Semitic  literature  and  of  the  history  of  religion.    It  is  the  most  natural, 

and  in  some  respects  the  easiest,  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Semitic  languages. 

Aramaic,  including  Syriac  and  Biblical  Aramaic,  Dr.  Barton. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  the  first  semester  is  devoted  to  Syriac.  After  the  forms  are  learned,  which  is 
an  easy  matter  for  students  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Syriac  ver- 
sions of  the  Xew  Testament,  from  the  chronicles  of  Barhebraus,  and  from  the  hymns  of 
Efrem.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  Jewish  Aramaic,  which  is  the  dialect  of  large 
parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  as  well  as  of  the  Targums. 

A  knowledge  of  Syriac  is  of  especial  value  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Bible,  since  the 
Syriac  versions  of  the  Bible  are  among  the  earliest.  It  is  important  also  to  students  of 
general  Semitics,  particularly  to  those  who  pursue  Assyrian,  and  to  the  students  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  of  general  mediaeval  history.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  enables 
the  student  already  acquainted  with  Hebrew  to  study  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud. 

Assyrian,  Dr.  Barton.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religion  Assyrian  is  of  especial  im- 
portance. It  is  generally  recognised  as  almost  indispensable  to  those  who  purpose  to  teach 
Semitic  languages,  or  to  become  students  of  Hebrew  history  and  prophecy.  The  complicated 
nature  of  the  written  character  and  the  absence  of  adequate  dictionaries  make  a  knowledge 
of  some  other  Semitic  tongue  important  for  the  study  of  Assyrian. 

The  reading  of  transliterated  texts  will  begin  with  the  first  lesson,  the  texts  being  taken 
mainly  from  the  classical  Assyrian  period  (1100-650  B.C.),  and  especially  from  that  of  the 
dynasty  of  Sargon. 

A  few  of  the  written  characters  will  be  learned  daily,  and  as  soon  as  learned  will  be  used 
in  writing  exercises  and  reading  texts  in  the  original.  The  Assyrian  account  of  the  deluge 
and  some  of  the  creation  tablets  will  be  read  in  class.    . 

Courses  in  more  advanced  Hebrew  and  Assyrian,  and  in  the 
Phoenician,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  languages,  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  students. 

Patristic  Greek,  especially  the  sub-Apostolic  literature,  Dr.  Barton.         Biblical 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year.   Litei*(l~ 

This  course  will  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek.  Its  object  is  two-fold  ;  first,  to  tUVC 
gather  patristic  material  for  Xew  Testament  criticism  ;  and,  secondly,  to  gain  a  view  of  the 
history  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  The  reading  is  selected  from  Clement  of  Borne 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas.  It  is  accompanied  by  outline  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  critical  questions  connected  with  the  authors  read,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
works  of  the  principal  Fathers  down  to  Chrysostom  and  Augustine.  This  course  will  alter- 
nate with  one  of  the  Semitic  courses. 
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History  of  Israel  from  the  Judges  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Life  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Dr.  Barton. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  as  clear  an  account  as  possible  of  the  political  and 
social  history  of  the  period  mentioned,  and  to  gain  a  view  of  the  historical  setting  of  primi- 
tive Christianity.  The  time  covered  by  the  course  includes  the  really  interesting  portions  of 
Israel's  life,  the  formative  period  of  the  Judges,  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of 
the  state,  the  internal  feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of  the 
prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  forma- 
tion under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  of  a  theocratic  state,  the  Maccabsean  and  Herodian  periods, 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  The  revised 
version  of  the  Bible  will  be  used  as  a  textr-book.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures, 
supplemented  by  parallel  readings  in  Joseph  us  and  in  modern  works  on  Jewish  history.  The 
lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  contemporaneous  archaeological  remains. 

History  and  progress  of  religious  ideas  in  Israel,  including  a  survey  of 
the  New  Testament  religious  ideas,  Dr.  Barton.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  religion  is  traced  from  the  earliest  known  period 
down  to  the  rise  of  Christianity ;  a  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the 
Semitic  religion,  and  of  their  relation  to  Christianity.  The  principal  topics  of  the  course 
are :  the  idea  of  God,  including  the  development  of  monotheism  and  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  subordinate  supernatural  beings ;  the  moral-religious  constitution 
of  man ;  ethical  ideas  and  practices ;  the  religious  functions  of  priests  and  prophets ;  the 
passage  of  the  nation  into  a  church  ;  the  expectation  of  a  national  deliverer,  including  the 
New  Testament  teaching  as  to  eschatology,  and  the  parousia.  The  instruction  will  be  given 
by  lectures,  and  topics  will  be  assigned  for  special  study. 

The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,  Dr.  Barton. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  given  largely  by  lectures,  in  which  the  following  topics  are  treated : — 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  peoples,  based  on  their  own  records  ;  a 
brief  study  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  people  as  revealed  in  their  commercial  documents ; 
the  literature  and  art  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  lastly,  the  numerous  points  at  which  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  touch  Israelitish  thought  and  history  are  discussed  and  compared 
with  the  corresponding  Old  Testament  passages. 

History  of  the  Spanish  and  Bagdad  Califates,  Dr.  Barton. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  Arabian-Moslem  civilisation.  There 
is  a  short  preliminary  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Islam  and  the  Califates  of  Medina  and  Damascus, 
then  the  Moslem  rule  in  Spain  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Bagdad  Califate  are  reviewed,  and 
lastly  the  organisation  of  the  government  and  courts  of  law,  land  tenure  and  taxes,  religion, 
literature,  art,  the  Moslem  study  of  Greek  philosophy  and  the  introduction  of  Moslem  phil- 
osophy through  the  Jews  into  Christian  Europe.  The  attention  of  the  student  is  directed 
to  the  relation  between  Moslem  and  Christian  ideas,  institutions  and  history. 

Seminary,  L)r.  .Barton.  Once  fortnightly  throughout  the  year. 

Twice  in  every  month  a  Seminary  is  held  at  which  a  paper  on  some  topic  in  Biblical  or 
Semitic  study  will  be  read  by  the  instructor  or  by  one  of  the  students,  and  discussed  by  the 
members  of  the  Seminary.  A  general  topic  is  selected  for  each  semester.  The  topics  for 
1892-93  are  "  Pentateuchal  Analysis  "  and  "  The  Apostolic  Fathers." 

Note.— For  an  introductory  course  on  the  origin  and  contents  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
.see  page  74,  and  for  a  course  in  New  Testament  texts  see  page  53. 
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History  and  Political  Science. 
Professors  and   instructors :    Mr.    Franklin   H.   Giddings,  Dr. 
Charles  McLean  Andrews. 

History. 

The  instruction  in  history  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Andrews,  Associate  in  History. 

The  object  of  the  courses  in  history  is  three-fold.  Primarily, 
history  is  taught  for  its  own  sake  as  a  record  of  the  development  of 
humanity,  secondarily  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  study  of 
political  institutions,  and  finally  as  a  framework  for  other  forms  of 
research,  linguistic,  religious,  or  archaeological.  The  course  is 
planned  to  develop  in  the  students  a  readier  historical  imagination ,  a 
critical  sense  and  a  consciousness  of  historical  growth,  rather  than 
to  give  them  a  mere  outline  of  general  history.  The  instruction 
consists  mainly  of  lectures,  which  are  designed  to  create  an  interest 
in  and  a  truer  conception  of  the  broad  lines  of  historical  develop- 
ment, while  constant  references  are  given  for  private  reading,  to 
stimulate  accuracy  in  detail  and  independence  in  judgment. 

First  Year. 

{Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 
Ancient  History  to  the  Eise  of  Macedon,  Dr.  Andrews.    Five  times  weekly.  Major 
The  institutions  and  civilisation  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Palestine,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  (JoilVS€, 
Persia  and  Greece  are  briefly  outlined,  and  the  results  of  recent  archaeological  investigation 
carefully  examined.    The  object  of  the  course  is,  primarily,  to  aid  the  student  to  understand 
the  ancient  civilisation  itself ;  secondarily,  to  make  clear  the  relations  of  early  Greece  to  the 
East ;  what  she  owed  to  Oriental  influence,  and  what  she  has  contributed  in  politics,  art, 
letters,  and  philosophy  to  later  civilisation. 

2nd  Semester. 

Ancient  History  from  the  beginning  of  Rome  to  the  later  days  of  the 
Empire,  Dr.  Andrews.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  last.  In  general,  the  aim  ^is  to  trace  the  expansion  of 
the  early  Roman  community,  and  in  this  connection,  Livy's  narrative  is  briefly  examined ; 
the  growth  of  custom  into  law  and  its  later  modification  ;  the  equalisation  of  the  Orders ; 
the  struggle  with  Carthage ;  the  agrarian  troubles  ;  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic  and  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  Empire.  In  their  proper  place  will  be  taken  up  the  growth  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Macedonian  Empire,  its  relations  with  Rome,  and  the  important  character  of 
the  Achaean  and  iEtolian  leagues  in  the  final  struggle  of  Greece  with  Rome. 

Second  Year. 
(Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 
The  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe  to  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance,  Dr. 

Andrews.  Five  limes  weekly. 
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This  course  may  be  taken  independently  as  the  required  year  in  Modern  History  ;  it  may 
also  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  year.  The  design  is  to  trace  the 
fall  of  Eome  and  the  rise  of  new  nationalities ;  the  growth  of  Frankish  power ;  the  empire 
of  Charles  the  Great ;  the  gradual  nationalisation  of  France  and  Germany  ;  the  growth  and 
influence  of  the  Church  ;  the  Feudal  System,  and  the  rise  of  French  monarchy  ;  the  rapid 
extension  of  Mohammedanism  and  its  points  of  contact  with  Europe  ;  the  struggle  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  the  scope  and  results  of  the  crusading  movement. 

2nd  Semester. 

From  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Dr. 

Andrews.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  lectures  trace  the  growth  of  the  humanities  and  the  phases  of  religious  change ;  the 
broadening  of  knowledge  in  letters,  geography  and  science ;  the  extension  of  commerce  and 
the  struggle  for  privileges  and  constitutional  liberty  ;  the  weakening  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
failure  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire ;  the  spirit  of  Reformation  and  the  counter  measures  ; 
the  war  in  the  Netherlands ;  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  the  territorial  expansion  of  France 
and  the  rise  of  French  absolutism.  The  course  is  planned  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of 
political,  social,  and  economic  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  :  History  with  Political  Science. 

Post-Major  Course. 

Post         Nineteenth  Century  Histoiy,  Dr.  Andrews.     Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
3Iajor 

Coiir^P  ^^e  wol'k  *s  confined  to  the  political  history  of  continental  Europe;  the  lectures  trace  the 
political  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia  and  Turkey, 
chiefly  since  1789. 

This  course  is  offered  to  graduate  students  and  to  undergraduate  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  major  course  in  History.  The  course  will  vary  from  year  to  year  so  as  to  allow 
for  continuous  graduate  work  during  a  period  of  three  years.  For  the  year  1892-93,  Semi- 
nary work  is  offered  in  Nineteenth  Century  History  (mainly  continental),  two  hours  weekly. 
In  1893-94  the  course  will  be  English  and  American  Constitutional  History  (lecture  course), 
two  hours  weekly. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Courses.       Two  courses  are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  History  in  addition  to 
direction  in  private  reading  and  original  research. 
Historical  Definition,  Method  and  Criticism,  Dr.  Andrews. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  character  of  this  course  is  that  of  an  informal  lecture  and  discussion.  The  treatment 
is,  therefore,  rather  suggestive  than  exhaustive.  The  topics  discussed  are  the  definitions, 
divisions  and  limits  of  History ;  the  different  classes  of  historical  writing ;  the  sources  of 
History,  direct  and  indirect,  and  the  methods  employed  in  treating  such  sources ;  the 
theories  of  History  and  its  place  among  the  sciences ;  the  arguments  for  and  against  a 
philosophy  and  a  science  of  History ;  historical  criticism,  including  the  different  kinds  of 
evidence  and  their  treatment,  argument,  critical  analysis,  the  inductive  process,  aids  to 
evidence,  geography,  chronology,  etc. 

History  of  the  Roman  Law,  Dr.  Andrews.         Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Law  is  studied  from  an  historical  rather  than  from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view.  The 
object  is  rather  to  observe  the  steps  by  which  custom  and  rules  of  conduct  took  on  legal 
form ;  to  examine  the  character  of  the  early  family  law  and  its  extension  beyond  the 
family ;  the  nature  of  the  early  constitution  of  Rome ;  the  Servian  reforms ;  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  the  ancient  forms  of  procedure ;  the  struggle  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians,   and   their   gradual  equalisation ;    the  effects  of  the   struggle  upon    the  law ; 
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the  Prsetorian  legislation,  the  Jus  gentium,  Jus  naturale,  the  influence  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  and  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  period  of  the  great  lawyers  and  the  attempts  at 
codification ;  final  codification  by  Justinian  and  the  later  influence  through  the  barbarian 
tribes,  the  Church  and  the  universities.   A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  indispensable  for  this  work. 

Political    Science. 

The  instruction  in  Political  Science  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

The  objects  of  the  courses  in  political  science  are,  first,  to  culti- 
vate a  scientific  habit  of  thought  in  regard  to  all  social  phenomena 
whatsoever  ;  and  secondly,  to  lay  a  basis  of  sound  knowledge  for  an 
intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  for  original  work  or  profes- 
sional studies  in  economics,  law,  administration  or  philosophical 
sociology.  To  this  end  instruction  is  offered  in  political  economy, 
including  economic  history ;  in  the  evolution  of  political  institu- 
tions, including  public  law  and  administration,  and  in  modern 
theories  of  sociology.  Minor,  major  and  post-major,  and  graduate 
courses  are  given  each  year.  The  major  and  post-major  courses  are 
combined,  the  major  lectures  of  any  year  being  different  in  subject 
and  treatment  from  those  of  the  year  before,  so  permitting  students 
that  desire  it  to  take  post-major  work  by  following  the  major  course 
for  two  successive  years.  The  lectures  are  accompanied  by  constant 
class  work,  and  by  seminary  exercises.  Private  reading  is  assigned, 
with  the  aim  of  developing  independent  thinking  and  research. 

First  Year. 
{Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly.  Major 

,  r,    ,      Course. 

This  is  a  fundamental  course,  including  a  drill  in  the  principles  of  the  classical  English 
Political  Economy  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  further  study.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  facts 
of  economic  history,  including  the  manorial  community  of  the  Middle  Ages,  follows  the 
growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  analyses  the  industrial  revolution,  1760-1846,  and  reviews 
the  economic  developments  of  recent  times. 

2nd  Semester. 
Political  Institutions,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  political  institutions  of  every  description,  the  world 
over,  have  been  evolved  from  a  few  primary  forms.  Their  development  is  traced  from  simple 
beginnings  in  tribal  society  through  various  transformations,  monarchical,  oligarchical  and 
democratic,  to  their  complicated  forms  in  modern  nations.  The  theory  of  legal  rights  and 
duties  is  presented,  important  definitions  are  given,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Continental,  English,  and  American  constitutional  law  are  studied.  The  course  concludes 
with  lectures  on  methods  of  administration. 
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Second  Yeae,  1892-93. 

{Major  Course.) 
{The  lectures  of  this  course  are  given  in  alternate  years.) 

1st  Semester. 
Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  special  subjects  are,  Money,  Bimetallism,  and  the  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States, 
Public  Debts,  Taxation,  and  Municipal  Economy. 

2nd  Semester. 

International  Law,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

Second  Year,  1893-94. 
{Major  Course.) 

{The  lectures  of  this  course  are  given  in  alternate  years.     The  course,  with  some  changes, 
will  be  given  again  in  1895-96.) 

1st  Semester. 
Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  special  subjects  taken  up  in  this  course  are,  the  Labor  Question,  the  Land  Question, 
Socialism,  and  the  relations  of  the  State  to  property,  industry,  and  the  poor. 

2nd  Semester. 

Political  Theories,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  leading  political  theories  from  Aristotle  to  Hegel,  Mill,  and  Spencer  are  critically 
reviewed. 

Group :  Political  Science  with  History. 
tri'acluate      rphe  advanced  work  in  Political  Science  comprises  two   courses,. 

\^0  ll/M   $€§9 

namely,  one  in  Political  Economy,  and  one  in  Sociology. 

Graduate  Courses. 
Two  Graduate  Courses  are  given  each  year. 

Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  is  a  course  of  advanced  theoop  and  method,  designed  especially  for  Fellows  and 
graduate  students  that  look  forward  to  original  work  or  teaching.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  recent  theoretical  work.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Sociology,  Mr.  Giddings.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  of  thirty  lectures  will  be  given  on  General  Sociology.  The  various  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  construct  a  philosophical  science  of  society  as  an  organic  whole  will  be 
examined,  and  the  field  of  sociology,  as  a  study  distinct  from  history,  politics,  and  economics, 
will  be  defined.  The  causes  and  laws  of  social  change  will  be  sought,  and  the  lectures  will 
then  lead  up  to  the  problem  of  progress,  its  conditions  and  limits.  The  different  types  of 
progressive  and  unprogressive  societies  will  be  studied  comparatively.  Statistical  methods 
will  be  employed  to  show  the  reactions  of  civilisation  that  take  such  forms  as  insanity, 
suicide,  crime,  pauperism,  and  changes  in  birth-rates  and  death-rates,  Fellows  and 
graduate  students  expecting  to  do  advanced  work  in  this  course  must  have,  besides  their 
equipment  in  history  and  political  economy,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, and  some  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  modern  biology  and  empirical  psychology. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  requisite. 
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Philosophy. 

The  course  in  Philosophy,  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one  year, 
is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  is  educational  rather 
than  technical  in  its  aims.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  assist  the 
students  in  co-ordinating  the  knowledge  gained  in  other  courses  of 
study,  and  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  method 
and  vocabulary  of  speculative  thought  to  read  philosophic  books 
intelligently. 

The  instruction  in  Logic,  Psychology  and  the  history  of  Philos- 
ophy is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Mezes.  It  is  a  con- 
secutive course  of  instruction,  and  extends  over  three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

In  1893-94,  full  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Philos- 
ophy will  be  organised  by  Mr.  Dickinson  Sergeant  Miller,  Associate 
(elect)  in  Philosophy,  who  will  also  direct  the  philosophical  reading 
of  graduate  students  that  intend  to  offer  an  examination  in  philos- 
ophy for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Such  students  will 
be  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  ground  covered  by 
the  undergraduate  lectures  in  philosophy,  to  do  all  the  private  reading 
assigned  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and  in  addition  to  acquaint 
themselves  in  detail  with  the  works  of  some  philosophical  writer. 

In  the  required  course  in  Philosophy,  President  Rhoads  lectures 
twice  weekly  on  Christian  Ethics,  throughout  the  first  semester,  and 
Dr.  George  A.  Barton,  Associate  in  Biblical  Study  and  Semitic 
Languages,  lectures  twice  weekly  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study, 
throughout  the  second  semester. 

Logic  (Deductive  and  Inductive),  Psychology,  and  History  of  Modern  Required 

Philosophy,  Mr.  Mezes.  Three  limes  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Course. 

Instruction  will  be  based,  for  the  three  subjects  respectively,  on  Fowler's  Logic,  James' 
Briefer  Psychology,  and  Fraser's  "Selections  from  Berkeley"  and  Royce's  "The  Spirit 
of  Modern  Philosophy."  Daily  references  will  also  be  given  to  discussions  by  other 
authors  of  the  topics  treated.  Such  references  are  intended  to  give  the  students  some  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subjects,  and  to  put  before  them  different  views 
on  the  same  topic,  thus  preventing  a  too  slavish  following  of  their  authorities,  and  provoking 
personal  reaction.  The  sketch  of  the  history  of  Modern  Philosophy  will  necessarily  be  brief 
and  incomplete.  It  will  begin  with  a  somewhat  comprehensive  consideration  of  Berkeley's 
system,  and  will  supplement  that  by  a  brief  treatment  of  the  more  critical  and  constructive 
doctrines  advanced  during  the  German  movement,  from  Kant  to  Hegel.  While  the  impart- 
ing of  information  will  not  be  neglected,  the  primary  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  assist 
students  in  acquiring  capacity  to  deal  with  the  philosophic  aspect  of  practical  problems. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics,  President  Rhoads. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  first  semester. 
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In  the  first  art  of  the  course  the  lectures  will  treat  of  the  theory  of  ethics,  including  an 
examination  of  the  elements  of  man's  personality  as  a  moral  being.  The  works  of  Porter, 
Calderwood,  Janet,  Martineau  and  others  are  referred  to,  and  portions  assigned  to  be  read 
by  the  class.  The  applications  of  moral  principles  to  duty  are  next  considered,  especially 
in  the  light  of  Christian  ethics.  Wayland,  Dyrnond,  Dorner  and  other  writers  that  have 
treated  particularly  of  duties,  are  used  as  books  of  reference.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  a  brief  review  is  given  of  the  chief  ethical  systems,  including  some  of  the  most 
recent. 

Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Contents  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  Dr. 

Barton.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  second  semester. 

Graduate  Course. 

CrTClCl'UCltB       Kant,  Mr.  Mezes.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

i^OtlTSB.  xhe  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  with  some  philosophic  training  a  critical 
knowledge,  at  first  hand,  of  Kant's  theoretical  philosophy.  Instruction  will  be  based  on  a 
reading  of  selected  passages  from  the  "Kritik  der  Reinen  Vernunft"  in  Adike's  edition. 
Copious  references  will  be  given  to  Kant's  precritieal  and  later  writings  as  well  as  to  other 
authors  dealing  with  the  topics  discussed  in  the  "Kritik."  Students  will  be  expected  to 
prepare  papers,  one  each  month  at  least,  giving  an  exposition  of  some  doctrine  of  the 
"Kritik,"  and  comparing  it  critically  with  one  or  more  references.  These  papers  and  the 
text  will  be  discussed  in  the  class.  The  lectures  given  by  the  instructor  from  time  to  time, 
will  aim  to  show  the  place  and  importance  of  the  different  doctrines  in  the  Kantian 
philosophy. 

Art. 
Courses  in  Sculpture  and  Architecture. 

The  instruction  in  the  History  of  Art  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Agnes  Mathilde  Wergeland,  Reader  in  the  History  of  Art. 

Dr.  Wergeland  will  also  direct  the  reading  of  graduate  students 
that  may  wish  to  take  the  history  of  art  as  one  of  the  secondary 
subjects  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Architecture,  Dr.  Wergeland. 

•  .  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

These  lectures  will  treat  of  the  Greek  temple  and  dwelling-house,  Roman  buildings,  the 
Christian  basilica,  and  the  mediaeval  cathedral. 

Lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Dr.  Wergeland. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Mathematics. 

The  instruction  in  Mathematics  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Charlotte  A.  Scott,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Mr.  James 
Harkness,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

The  Major  Course  is  a  course  in  pure  mathematics,  and  in  the 
two  years  the  students  will  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  principal  pure  mathematical  subjects.  It  is  not  proposed 
to    include    the    applications    of    mathematics    to  physics,  though 
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courses  in  dynamics  may  be  arranged  from  time  to  time  when 
wanted.  The  points  of  contact  of  mathematics  with  other  branches 
■of  mental  and  physical  science  will  be  indicated  as  far  as  possible 
throughout  the  course,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  nature  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  and  to  the  true  relation  and  mutual  de- 
pendence of  mathematics  and  physics,  in  order  that  students  may 
obtain  just  ideas  of  the  scope  and  province  of  mathematics.  The 
course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  mathematics  in  the  second  year 
•is  intended  to  give  an  outline  of  the  development  of  the  subject 
from  its  beginning  to  1700  A.D. 

A  Preparatory  Course  of  five  hours  weeklv  throughout  one  semester  is  "l%€par- 
designed  for  students  entering  the  college  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  (jourget 
of  those  mathematical  subjects  that  are  optional  in  the  entrance  examina- 
tion ;    the  lectures  will  be  adapted  each  year  to  the  requirements  of 
students  taking  the  course  ;  they  will,  generally  speaking,  include  solid 
geometry  and  trigonometry. 

First  Year. 
{Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester.  Major 

Analytical  Conies,  Dr.  Scott.  Five  times  weekly.  Course. 

.2nd  Semester. 

First  Half. — Algebra,  advanced  Trigonometry  and  Theory  of  Equations, 

Mr.  Harkness.  Five  times  weekly. 

Second  Half. — Elementary    Differential    and    Integral   Calculus,   Mr. 

HarkneSS.  Five  times  weekly. 

Second  Year. 

(Major  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Differential  Equations,  Mr.  Hark- 
ness. Five  times  weekly. 
£nd  Semester. 

Curve  Tracing,  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  Dr.  Scott. 

Four  times  weekly. 

History  of  Mathematics  (about  sixteen  lectures),  Dr.  Scott.     Once  weekly. 

Group :  Mathematics  with  Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek 

or  Latin. 

Post-Major  Courses.  _      . 

Post 

The  Post -Major  Courses  in  Mathematics  are  designed  to  bridge  over   Major 
the  interval  between  the  ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  advanced  Courses. 
work.    They  deal,  therefore,  with  the  subjects  of  the  major  course, 
carried  to  higher  developments  and  treated  by  higher  methods.     As  the 
order  of   mathemetical  studies   differs    in   different  colleges,  graduate 
students  will  frequently  find  it  advisable  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time 
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to  these  courses.  Regular  written  work  is  expected  from  all  mathemati- 
cal students,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is 
presupposed. 

The  post-major  courses  in  any  one  year  amount  to  four  or  five  hours 
weekly.  The  courses  given  are  the  following,  with  occasional  modifica- 
tions : — 

I.  (a.)  Lectures  Introductory  to  Modern  Analytical  Geometry,  in  con- 
nection with  Salmon's  Conic  Sections  ; 

or,  I.  (6.)  Lectures  on  Modern  Geometry,  in  connection  with  Chasles, 
Geometrie  Superieure,  and  with  Reye,  Geometrie  der  Lage,  Dr.  Scott. 

II.  (a.)  Lectures  Introductory  to  Modern  Algebra  and  the  Theory  of 
Functions,  in  connection  with  Chrystal's  Algebra,  Vol.  II.  ; 

or,  II.  (b.)  Lectures  on  Differential  Equations,  with  an  Introduction 
to  the  Theory  of  Functions,  in  connection  with  Forsyth's  Differential 
Equations,  and  Jordan,  Cours  d' Analyse,  Mr.  Harkness. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  present  year  (1892-93)  are  : — 

I.  (a.)  Three  times  iveekly  through  the  first  semester;  twice  weekly 
through  the  second  semester,  Dr.  Scott ; 

II.  (b.)   Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year,  Mr.  Harkness. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Graduate     The  Graduate  Courses  consist  of  lectures  and  seminary  work,  supple- 

Vourses.  men^e(j  ^y  private  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors,  the 

courses  being  arranged  each   year  with  reference  to  the  wishes  and 

degree  of  preparation  of  the  students  concerned.     For  the  year  1892-93 

there  are  two  courses  offered  : — 

Advanced  Analytical  Geometry,  Dr.  Scott.     Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year.. 

This  course  is  given  as  a  continuation  of  I.  (a),  and  therefore  assumes  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  homogeneous  point  and  line  co-ordinates,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  readiness  in 
curve-tracing.  The  lectures  have  reference  to  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves;  but  they 
include  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  Analysis  of  Higher  Singularities,  with  reference  to 
papers  by  Cayley,  H.  J.  Smith,  Halphen,  Brill  and  Noether,  etc.  Not  much  use  is  made  of 
the  Theory  of  Algebraic  Forms,  the  subject  being  treated  as  essentially  geometric  ;  but  some 
account  of  this,  based  on  Clebsch,  Vorlesungen  iiber  Geometrie,  may  be  given  in  connection 
with  Cubics.  The  study  of  Quartics  will  then  be  taken  up,  to  be  followed  by  that  of  Trans- 
formation and  Correspondence,  which  will  probably  be  continued  next  year  (1893-94). 

Abelian  Integrals  and  Functions,  Mr.  Harkness. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  given  as  a  continuation  of  II.  (&.)  It  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the 
chief  results  of  the  theory  of  Functions  of  a  complex  variable.  The  text-book  used  in  the 
course  is  that  of  Clebsch  and  Gordan,  but  the  method  of  these  authors  are  replaced,  in  many 
cases,  by  those  of  Eiemann.  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  existence  theorems  of 
Schwarz,  Neumann,  and  Harnack  ;  and  attention  is  called  to  the  application  of  these  theorems 
to  the  Potential  theory.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  during  the  year  are  Abel's  Theo- 
rem, Irrational  Transformations  of  Curves,  the  Kiemann-Roch  Theorem,  Multiple  Theta- 
functions,  and  the  Inversion  Problem ;  and  some  lectures  will  be  given  on  Weierstrass's 
Methods,  in  connection  with  Hyperelliptic  functions.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  prepare 
the  student  for  a  study  of  recent  Memoirs  by  Klein  in  the  "  Mathematische  Annalen." 
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While  there  is,  as  yet,  no  separate  department  of  Mathematical  Phy- 
sics, the  Instructors  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  will  give  all  necessary 
direction  and  assistance  to  students  whose  preparation  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  involves  work  in  this  subject. 

Science. 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology. 

Professors  and  instructors:  Dr.  Edward  H.  Keiser,  Dr.  Thomas 
Hunt  Morgan,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Warren,  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley  Mac- 
kenzie, Dr.  Horace  C.  Richards,  Dr.  Harriet  Randolph,  Dr.  Elmer 
P.  Kohler,  Dr.  Ida  A.  Keller. 

In  January,  1893,  the  Trustees  opened  Dalton  Hall,  a  large 
building,  containing  ample  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  research- 
rooms,  special  libraries,  and  professors'  rooms  for  the  work  of  the 
scientific  departments.  A  plan  of  the  new  building  accompanies 
the  present  program.  The  chemical,  biological,  and  physical 
laboratories  are  open  for  students  throughout  the  day. 

The  attention  of  the  graduates  of  medical  colleges  and  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  intending  to  take  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  called  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the  labora- 
tories, and  to  the  recent  resolutions  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  students  to  the 
Medical  School  of  that  University,  which  will  open  in  the  autumn 
of  1893,  and  to  which  women  will  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms 
as  men.* 

The  value  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  biology  and  chemistry  as 

*  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY,   ON  FEB.   6TH,   1893. 

"A  course  of  four  years'  instruction  will  be  provided  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 
To  this  course  there  will  be  admitted  as  Candidates  for  the  degree : 

1.  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  Chemical-Biological  Course  which  leads  to 
the  A.B.  degree  in  this  University. 

2.  Graduates  of  approved  Colleges  or  Scientific  Schools  who  can  furnish  evidence  :  (a)  That 
they  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German ;  (6)  That  they  have  such 
knowledge  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology  as  is  imparted  by  the  regular  Minor  Courses* 
given  in  these  subjects  in  this  University. 

3.  Those  who  give  evidence  by  examination  that  they  possess  the  general  education  implied 
by  a  degree  in  arts  or  in  science  from  an  approved  college  or  scientific  school  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  French,  German,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology  already  indicated. 

*  By  a  Minor  Course  is  understood  one  that  requires  one  year  for  its  completion.  In  the 
languages,  the  course  involves  five  class-room  exercises  a  week  ;  in  Physics,  five  class-room 
exercises  and  three  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory  ;  and  in  Chemistry  and  Biology,  five  class- 
room exercises  and  five  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory  in  each  subject." 
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preliminary  or  accessory  to  the  professional  study  of  medicine  is 
generally  recognised.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  allowance  will  be  made  in  their 
professional  courses  for  work  carried  on  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  the 
scientific  laboratories.  Students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  that  have 
completed  major  courses  in  chemistry  and  biology  will  be  released 
from  the  first  year's,  or  primary,  examination  in  these  colleges,  and 
from  laboratory  practice  in  chemistry  and  biology.  The  courses  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  correspond 
to  those  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  it  will  be  easy  for 
the  student  entering  college  without  offering  the  advanced  require- 
ments for  matriculation  to  complete  in  three  years  a  course  corres- 
ponding to  the  entire  Preliminary  Medical  Course  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  including  the  requirements  for  matriculation 
as  prescribed  by  the  University.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
enable  students  of  medicine  to  complete  the  studies  necessary  to 
their  purposes  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Physics. 

The  instruction  in  Physics  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Stanley  Mackenzie,  Associate  in  Physics,  and  Dr.  Horace  C. 
Richards,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

The  course  extends  through  two  years,  but  in  the  first  year  an 
elementary  treatment  of  all  the  subjects  is  given,  making  a  course 
complete  in  itself.  Lodge's  Mechanics  and  Thompson's  Lessons  in 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  are  used  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester,  Stewart's  Treatise  on 
Heat  forms  the  basis  of  work  in  Heat.  The  other  subjects  are 
given  wholly  by  lectures. 

For  the  first  year's  course  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  trigo- 
nometry is  required.     No  knowledge  of  physics  is  presupposed. 

In  the  second  year  use  is  made  of  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  instructors  in 
the  mathematical  department  to  meet  the  case  of  students  wishing 
to  take  this  second  year's  course  in  physics  without  electing  mathe- 
matics as  a  group. 
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First  Year. 
{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Mechanics  and  Electricity,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Five  times  weekly.  Major 

Laboratory  work.  Four  hours  weekly.  Course. 

2nd  Semester. 

Sound,  Heat  and  Light,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Four  hours  weekly. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the  methods  of  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  simple  quantities,  length,  time  and  weight,  and  in  the  laws  governing  the 
equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies  ;  later,  they  make  determinations  of  electrical  quantities, 
potential,  resistance,  capacity,  etc. ;  and  problems  in  heat,  sound  and  light  are  studied  and 
discussed. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  familiarise  the  students  with  the  instruments  and  methods 
used  in  physical  measurements,  with  special  reference  to  the  quantitative  laws  upon  which 
the  science  is  based.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  this  object  in  view,  and  the  apparatus 
is  all  of  the  most  modern  design. 

Among  recent  additions  should  be  mentioned  a  small  dynamo  and  steam-engine,  an 
electro-dynamometer,  a  cathetometer  with  two  telescopes,  made  by  the  Geneva  Society  for 
the  Construction  of  Physical  Apparatus,  and  a  Rowland  diffraction  grating. 

Second  Year. 
Lectures,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  is  given  entirely  by  lectures;  the  text-books  mentioned  below  indicate  the 
character  of  the  ground  covered,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  lectures.  An  endeavor  is  made 
to  bring  the  students  into  contact  with  the  work  of  original  investigators. 

Heat  (Maxwell's  "  Theory  of  Heat").  Dynamics  (Selections  from  Tait  and  Steele's  "  Dy- 
namics of  a  Particle,"  and  special  lectures  dealing  with  the  application  of  dynamics  to 
physical  problems).  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Emtage's  "Electricity  and  Magnetism," 
Maxwell's  "Elementary  Treatise  on  Electricity").  Optics,  Physical  and  Geometrical 
(Preston's  "  Theory  of  Light,"  parts  of  Heath's  "  Geometrical  Optics").  Sound  (Selections 
from  Helmholtz's  "Tonempfindungen."). 

Laboratory  work.  Five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  laboratory  work  of  the  second  year  is  designed  to  follow  upon  and  illustrate  the 
subject-matter  of  the  lectures.  The  student  is  taught  the  use  of  accurate  instruments  and 
the  methods  of  physical  investigation.  Special  study  is  made  of  the  sources  and  amounts  of 
the  errors  involved  in  the  different  operations,  and  the  problems  assigned  are  adapted  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  the  individual  students. 

Group  :  Physics  with  Mathematics ;  Physics  with  Chemistry ;  or 
Physics  with  Biology. 

Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

The  advanced  work  in  physics  will  consist  of  exercises  intended  to  give  @ourses' 
the  student  a  knowledge  of  physical  methods  and  operations.  There  will 
be  lectures  from  time  to  time  upon  selected  topics.  The  courses  for 
graduate  students  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
secutive course  for  students  that  wish  to  make  Physics  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie  offers  for  1893-94  :— 

Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  will  be  given  by  lectures,  supplemented  on  the  part  of  the  students  by  the 
reading  of  assigned  articles,  and  will  be  based  on  Maxwell's  standard  treatise.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  electromagnetic  theory  and  its  late  developments.  Students  wishing 
to  take  this  course  must  satisfy  the  lecturer  that  they  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics to  follow  the  course  with  advantage.  Students  will  also  be  expected  to  read  papers  on 
assigned  topics  in  the  Seminary  meetings,  and  to  make  reports  on  articles  appearing  in  cur- 
rent physical  journals. 

In  the  two  following  years  will  be  offered  Thermodynamic  and  Heat  Conduction  and  Optics 
and  Sound,  so  as  to  form  three  consecutive  years  of  graduate  study  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  minor  and  major  undergraduate  courses  may  offer  parts 
of  this  advanced  course  as  a  post-major,  by  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  laboratory  work  will  be  arranged  to  bring  the  student  into  contact  with  the  methods 
of  research,  and  for  that  purpose  she  will  begin  by  repeating  methods  and  investigations  of 
well-known  experimenters,  with  any  modifications  that  may  be  suggested ;  then  pass  on  to 
points  of  investigation  left  untouched  by  previous  experimenters,  and  finally  to  the  study  of 
new  methods  and  the  prosecution  of  original  research.  Students  taking  Physics  as  their 
chief  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  expected  to  spend  all  the  time 
possible  at  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  new  laboratory  is  provided  with  special  rooms  for 
magnetic,  optical,  and  electrical  work,  and  in  the  basement  is  a  constant-temperature  vault 
designed  for  accurate  comparison  of  lengths,  etc.  The  stock  of  apparatus  is  being  added  to 
yearly. 

Chemistry. 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Keiser,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Dr.  Elmer  P. 
Kohler,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

The  courses  in  chemistry  consist  of  five  hours  of  lectures,  or 
their  equivalent,  and  five  and  one-half  hours  of  laboratory  work 
a  week  throughout  each  year.  The  first  year's  work,  or  Minor 
Course,  forms  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  science.  In  the 
second  year,  or  Major  Course,  a  more  detailed  study  is  made  of 
both  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry. 

Major  FlEST  Yeae- 

Course.  {Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Introduction  to  General  Chemistry  ( Lectures ) ,  Dr.  Keiser. 

Three  limes  weekly. 
Reviews,  Dr.  Kohler.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  WOrk.  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  semester  are  a  general  introduction  to  chemistry.  The  more  im- 
portant properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  are  considered,  and  a  thorough  study 
is  made  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  general  laws  of  chemical  action  are  based.  The  lectures 
are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  experiments. 

The  laboratory  is  open  for  first  year  students  five  and  one-half  hours  weekly.  The 
laboratory  work  begins  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  manipulation,  and  in  the  more  fre- 
quently occurring  chemical  operations.  The  students  are  taught  the  use  of  accurate 
measuring  and    weighing   apparatus,  and   are  made  familiar  with  the  calculations  em- 
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ployed  in  quantitative  work.  Analysis  is  taught  only  incidentally,  and  not  as  the  chief 
object  of  the  science.  While  studying  the  more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and 
their  compounds,  considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  quantitative  relations 
of  the  substances  with  which  the  students  work. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Chemistry  (Lectures),  Dr.  Keiser.  Three  times  weekly. 

Reviews,  Dr.  Kohler.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work .  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  and  exercises  during  the  second  semester  are  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
the  first  semester.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  characters  of  chemical  substances,  and 
the  principles  of  classification  are  explained.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  systematic 
study  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of  the  more  important  elements  and  compounds,  and  of 
a  repetition  of  the  more  instructive  experiments  that  have  been  previously  performed  in  the 
lecture  room. 

Second  Year. 

(Major  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Keiser.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Dr.  Keiser.  Once  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Kohler.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

In  the  lectures  on  organic  chemistry  typical  compounds  are  studied  in  detail ;  the  general 
relations  existing  between  classes  of  compounds,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  transforming  one 
class  into  another,  are  discussed.  In  these  lectures  the  experimental  processes  and  the 
reasoning  employed  in  determining  constitutional  or  structural  formulas  are  considered,  and 
an  effort  is  made  to  trace  out  the  influence  which  organic  investigations  have  had  in 
developing  the  general  theories  of  the  science,  and  in  enlarging  our  conceptions  of  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  The  lectures  on  inorganic  chemistry  consist  of  a  detailed 
description  of  the  properties  of  the  elements  and  compounds,  and  include  a  discussion  of 
analytical  processes  and  methods. 

The  laboratory  work  is  upon  the  subjects  considered  in  the  lectures ;  great  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  a  mere  mechanical  use  of  analytical  tables,  the  student  being  encouraged  to  devise 
analytical  methods  without  aid,  using  only  the  knowledge  that  she  actually  possesses. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Keiser.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Dr.  Kohler.  Three  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

The  laboratory  work  is  continued  as  in  the  first  semester,  the  greater  portion  of  the  course 
being  devoted  to  Analytical  Chemistry  and  inorganic  preparations.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
semester,  some  of  the  typical  carbon  compounds  are  prepared  and  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Group :  Chemistry  with  Biology  ;  or  Chemistry  with  Physics. 

Graduate  Courses. 
Advanced  Chemistry,  Dr.  Keiser  and  Dr.  Kohler.  Courses. 

This  course  consists  of  exercises  intended  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  chemical  methods  and  operations,  and  of  difficult  and  typical  preparations.    There  are 
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also  lectures  from  time  to  time  upon  selected  topics,  and  upon  the  more  recent  researches  in 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  The  students  make  researches  on  assigned  topics,  and  are 
required  to  become  familiar  with  the  literature  bearing  on  their  practical  work.  A  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German  is  therefore  necessary.  The  courses  for  graduate  students  are 
varied  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  form  a  consecutive  course  for  students  that  wish  to  make 
chemistry  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Chemical  Seminary,  Dr.  Keiser.  Once  weekly. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  students  meet  one  hour  a  week  for  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  important  books  and  recent  articles  in  the  journals.  The  chief  subject  of  Seminary  work 
in  1891-92  was  the  History  of  Chemistry. 

Biology. 

The  instruction  in  Biology  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Hunt  Morgan,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Warren,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  Dr.  Harriet  Randolph, 
Demonstrator  in  Biology,  and  Dr.  Ida  A.  Keller,  Non-Resident 
Lecturer  in  Botany. 

The  undergraduate  course  in  Biology  may  extend  through  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  and  each  year's  work  is  equivalent  to  five  hours 
of  lectures  or  other  class  exercises  and  five  and  one-half  hours' 
laboratory  practice  a  week  throughout  each  year.  The  work  of  the 
first  year  (minor  course)  forms  a  general  introduction  to  the  subject 
through  a  broad,  comparative  study  of  living  things  (General 
Biology).  In  the  second  year  (major  course)  the  foundation  of  a 
special  knowledge  of  animal  morphology  and  physiology  is  laid. 
The  third  year's  work  (post-major),  which  is  offered  only  to  stu- 
dents of  marked  aptitude,  is  devoted  to  advanced  courses  in  special 
topics,  to  the  study  of  current  biological  literature,  and  to  the 
practical  investigation  of  special  problems.  A  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  is  very  desirable  for  students 
entering  any  course  in  Biology. 

Fiest  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 

Major  1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  General  Biology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work .  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

2nd  Semester 
Lectures  on  General  Biology,  Dr.  Warren.  Five  times  weekly  till  April. 

Lectures  on  the  Embryology  of  tbe  Chick,  Dr.  Warren. 

Five  times  weekly  during  ApriL 
Physiological  Botany,  Dr.  Keller.  Five  times  weekly  throughout  May. 

Laboratory  work.  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 
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It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  clear  conceptions  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  vital  structure  and  action,  the  outlines  of  general  classification,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  biological  sciences  to  one  another,  and  to  other  branches  of  science.  The  labora- 
tory practice  is  designed  to  enable  the  student,  as  far  as  possible,  to  examine  for  herself  the 
facts  discussed  in  the  lectures,  to  encourage  the  habit  of  exact  observation,  to  train  the  eye 
and  the  hand,  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  practical  work. 

The  general  subject  is  treated  in  two  courses  which  supplement  each  other  and  must  be 
taken  together.  The  course  in  the  first  semester  deals  especially  with  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
the  relations  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  more  general  principles  of  the  science.  The 
course  in  the  second  semester  is  devoted  more  largely  to  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  with 
especial  reference  to  physiology. 

The  work  is  designed  not  simply  to  teach  the  elements  of  zoology  and  botany,  as  commonly 
understood,  but  beyond  this  to  consider  plants  and  animals  with  constant  reference  to  one 
another,  both  in  their  structure  and  their  mode  of  action.  Stress  is  therefore  laid  on  the 
essential  facts  of  comparative  morphology  and  physiology  (General  Biology)  as  illustrated  by 
the  thorough  study  of  a  few  types,  rather  than  on  the  minutia?  of  classification.  At  the  same 
time,  the  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  subsequent  special  work  in  zoology,  botany  and 
physiology. 

This  necessarily  involves  an  accurate  study  of  vital  phenomena  in  detail,  which  alone  can 
form  the  groundwork  of  any  real  discipline  in  the  science.  The  student  is,  however,  led  as 
far  as  possible  to  regard  facts  as  illustrations  of  more  general  biological  truths,  and  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  these  truths  beyond  the  immediate  field  of  the  specialist. 

In  the  first  semester  the  student  examines  a  number  of  animals  and  plants,  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a  natural  and  progressive  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of  Biology.  After 
certain  general  preliminary  studies  on  familiar  and  highly  organised  forms,  the  student 
makes  a  detailed  examination  of  unicellular  organisms,  and  from  them  proceeds  gradually 
to  the  complex  conditions  of  structure  and  function  found  in  higher  plants  and  animals. 
In  the  second  semester  attention  is  given  mainly  to  the  biology  of  the  higher  animals.  The 
course  ends  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  embryology  of  the  chick. 

The  lectures  on  Physiological  Botany  will  be  accompanied  by  five  and  one-half  hours  of 
laboratory  work  weekly,  which  will  include  field  excursions. 


Second  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Physiology  and  Histology,  Dr.  Warren.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  wo  rk .  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

A  knowledge  of  scientific  physiology  is  here  conveyed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the 
microscopic  structure  and  the  mode  of  working  of  the  higher  animal  organisms.  The 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  Hygiene,  Medicine,  and  Psychology  is  indicated. 

The  chief  organs  and  tissues  of  the  vertebrate  body  are  examined  with  the  microscope, 
and  much  practice  in  the  preparation  of  histological  specimens  is  obtained.  The  laboratory 
is  equipped  with  a  stock  of  physiological  apparatus,  and  the  fundamental  facts  of  physiology 
and  the  methods  of  physiological  inquiry  are  learned  by  means  of  demonstrations  and 
experiments  by  the  students. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Zoology,  Dr.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Warren. 

Five  times  weekly  till  Easier,  and  three  limes  weekly  after  Easter. 
Laboratory  work .  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

The  course  in  General  Zoology  extends  the  work  of  the  first  year  so  as  to  include  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  and  comprises  a  systematic  presentation 
of  the  more  important  facts  of  general  morphology,  with  especial  reference  to  the  relation- 
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ships  and  classification  of  animals.  The  course  in  Vertebrate  Zoology  treated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is  devoted  to  the  morphology  of  vertebrates,  and  is 
designed  to  serve"  as  a  study  of  vertebrate  homologies.  In  the  laboratory  thorough  dissec- 
tions are  made  of  typical  forms,  illustrating  the  leading  groups  of  animals,  and  sufficient 
work  is  required  in  systematic  zoology  to  teach  the  student  how  to  name  and  classify 
animals,  and  to  learn  the  relations  between  species,  genera,  and  the  higher  groups.  Students 
looking  forward  to  the  study  of  medicine  are  recommended  to  devote  especial  attention  to  the 
anatomy  of  higher  vertebrates  and  to  human  and  comparative  osteology  ;  and  for  such  stu- 
dents an  alternative  course  in  osteology  is  offered. 

Theoretical  Biology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Twice  weekly  after  Easter. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  theoretical 
general  biology.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  biological  discovery, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  the  more  important  generalisations  and  theories 
of  the  science.  The  latter  part  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  and  with  discussions  of  the  broader  philosophical  problems  of  biology,  such  as 
heredity,  variation,  adaptation,  animal  metamorphoses  and  kindred  topics.  These  lectures 
vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  are  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive 
in  character. 

Group :  Biology  with  Chemistry  ;  Biology  with  Physics. 

Post  Major  Courses. 

Post  To  students  that  have  completed  the  first  and  second  years  of  Biology, 

Major     post-major  courses  are  offered  as  follows  : — 
Courses. 

Morphology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Embryology  of  the  Vertebrates.* 

The  more  important  embryological  problems  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  these 
lectures.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  such  fundamental  questions  as  gastrulation, 
acquisition  and  loss  of  food-yolk,  concrescence,  etc.,  and  the  evidence  given  by  the  ontogeny 
of  vertebrates  towards  the  solution  of  phylogenetic  problems  will  be  examined. 

General  Zoology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  of  lectures  or  recitations  accompanied  by  demonstrations  and  laboratory  work. 
The  course  is  intended  to  cover  the  ground  of  such  text-books  as  Hertwig's  Lehrbuch,  or 
Lang's  Vergleichende  Anatomie.  In  connection  with  the  work  a  few  of  the  important  mono- 
graphs of  the  large  groups  will  be  studied. 

Advanced  Physiology,  Dr.  Warren.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  topics  to  be  selected  will  depend  upon  the  previous  training  of  the  students,  and  as 
far  as  possible  the  preferences  of  the  student  will  be  consulted.  Occasional  conferences  will 
be  held  for  the  discussion  of  essays  prepared  by  the  students  and  presenting  the  more  im- 
portant evidence  concerning  the  fundamental  problems  of  physiology.  By  this  means  it  is 
hoped  to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  literature  and  with  the  methods  of  investigation. 

Lectures  and  Recitations  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Central 

Nervous  System,  Dr.  Warren.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  work. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  much  laboratory  work  as  possible  should  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  courses  offered  above.  Some  special  problem,  moreover,  will  be  assigned  to  each 
student.    At  the  end  of  the  year  the  results  of  the  work  will  be  presented  in  writing. 
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Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

The  advanced  courses  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  form  a  Courses. 
•consecutive  course  for  students  that  wish  to  make  biology  one  of  the 
chief  subjects  of  the  examination  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Such  students  may  specialise  either  in  animal  morphology  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Morgan,  or  in  animal  physiology  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Warren. 

Advanced  Biology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Otice  fortnightly  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  of  advanced  lectures  on  :  a.  Theories  of  Metamerism  ;  b.  An- 
cestry of  the  Chordata. 

Physiological  Optics,  Dr.  Warren.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  Use  of  the  Graphic  Method  in  Physiology,  Dr.  Warren. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Journal  Club. 

The  advanced  students  will  meet  for  one  hour  fortnightly  for  the  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  current  biological  literature. 

Reading  Club. 

It  is  desired  that  the  advanced  students  shall  meet  for  one  hour  every  week,  alternating 
with  the  Journal  Club,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  some  important  topic  chosen  for 
the  year. 

Physical  Culture. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  care  of  Miss  McNair, 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  Dr.  Ida  Richardson,  a  physician 
practicing  in  Philadelphia,  who  visits  the  college  every  week,  and 
can  then  be  consulted  by  all  the  students  free  of  charge. 

There  is  on  the  grounds,  separated  from  the  other  buildings,  a 
college  infirmary  or  hospital  with  accommodation  for  patients  and 
nurses,  and  its  own  kitchen  and  bath-rooms. 

The  gymnasium  (see  page  86)  is  open  for  the  use  of  students 
from  9  a.m  to  10  p.m.  daily.  Before  admission  to  the  gymnasium 
each  student  must  be  examined  by  the  Director  with  reference  to 
physical  development,  strength  of  heart  and  lungs,  and  hereditary 
tendencies.  The  exercises  prescribed  will  be  strictly  individual, 
varying  according  to  the  physical  development  of  the  student  ; 
their  effect  will  be  tested  by  half-yearly  examinations,  and  great 
pains  will  be  taken  to  prevent  any  over-exertion. 

Opportunities  for   Public    Worship. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  Founder  that  the  college  should  be 
pervaded  by  a  simple  and  practical  Christianity,  and  an  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  promote  this  end. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  the  college  there  are  churches  of  various 
denominations.  Conveyances  are  supplied  to  enable  students  to 
attend  the  more  distant  places  of  worship,  including  the  Friends' 
Meeting.     There  will  be  daily  morning  worship  in  the  college. 

COLLEGE    BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Station  ;  the  neighboring  country  is  agreeable  and  very 
healthful,  and  towards  the  west  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  hills. 
The  college  grounds  cover  forty  acres,  and  include  lawns  and 
tennis  courts  ;  they  are  surrounded  by  private  villas. 

Taylor  Hall  (named  after  the  founder),  a  large  building  of  Port 
Deposit  stone,  contains  the  library,  lecture-rooms  and  the  offices  of 
administration.  In  January,  1893,  the  scientific  departments  of 
the  College  were  transferred  to  Dalton  Hall,  a  new  building  erected 
by  the  Trustees  out  of  funds  in  large  part  contributed  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  friends  of  the  College.  Taylor  Hall  is  now  entirely 
occupied  by  the  remaining  academic  departments  and  the  library. 

Around  Taylor  Hall  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  erect 
halls  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  Plans  and  descriptions 
of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall,  and  Denbigh  Hall,  and  plans  of 
the  academic  buildings,  Taylor  Hall,  and  Dalton  Hall  are  annexed 
to  the  present  Program. 

The  Gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  yet  provided  for 
women.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  with  a 
running  or  walking  track  for  use  in  rainy  weather  ;  a  room  for  the 
Director,  to  which  is  attached  another  for  the  examination  and 
record  of  the  physical  development  of  the  students,  and  bath- 
rooms for  use  after  exercise.  It  is  open  to  the  students  at  all 
times.  This  gymnasium  has  been  built  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  Dr.  Sargent  ;  it  is  furnished  with  his  complete  apparatus, 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Director  who  has  completed  his  course 
of  instruction. 

Near  the  college  is  a  Telegraph  Office,  Adams'  Express  Office, 
and  United  States  Money  Order  Office.  There  are  good  roads  in 
every  direction.  Riding  horses  and  phaetons  may  be  kept  in  a 
livery  stable  near  the  college,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month. 
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The  present  academic  year  will  close  with  the  Conferring  of  Degrees  by  the 
Trustees  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  June  7th,  1894. 

There  will   be   a  winter   recess  from    December  20th,  at   one   o'clock,  to 
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January  4th,  at  nine  o'clock;  and  a  spring  recess  from  March  21st,  at  one 
o'clock,  to  March  29th,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  Fehruary  2nd  ;  half  yearly  examinations  will  be 
held  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  semester,  from  January  22nd  to 
February  2nd. 

The  second  semester  will  begin  February  5th,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  lectures  and  class- work  of  the  tenth  academic  year  will  begin  October 
2nd,  1894,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  will  close  June  6th,  1895. 

There  will  be  a  winter  recess  from  December  19th,  1894,  at  one  o'clock,  to 
January  3rd,  1895,  at  nine  o'clock;  and  a  spring  recess  from  April  9th,  at 
one  o'clock,  to  April  17th,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  semester  will  end  February  8th,  1895 ;  half  yearly  examinations 
will  be  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  semester,  January  28th  to  Feb- 
ruary 8th. 

The  second  semester  will  begin  February  11th,  1895,  at  nine  o'clock. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  will  be  held  during  the  week  preceding 
the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  and  also  during  the  last  week  of  each 
academic  year.  Examinations  for  matriculation  will  also  be  held  during  the 
last  week  of  the  first  semester  of  each  year,  January  29th  to  February  2nd, 
1894,  and  February  4th  to  February  8th,  1895,  but  only  at  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
and  for  those  candidates  only  that  intend  to  enter  College  at  the  half  year. 


June,  1894. 
1. 

English  Grammar,  etc.,  .  .  .  9£ — 11 
English  Composition,  ....  11 — 1 
Geometry, 1\ — 5 

2. 

Algebra, 9—12 

French,     ........       2—5 

4. 

Latin  Composition,      ....  9 — 10 

Caisar  and  Cicero,  .....  10 — 12 

Science, 2 — 4 

5. 

Vergil, 9— 10£ 

History, 11 — 1 

German,   .........  2J — 5| 

6. 
Greek, 9—12 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  2 — 5 


September,  1894. 

24. 

English  Grammar,  etc.,    ■     .     .  9£ — 11 

English  Corn-position,  ....     11 — 1 

Geometry, 2£ — 5 

25. 

Algebra, 9—12 

French, 2—5 

26. 

Latin  Composition,       ....  9 — 10 

Cozsar  and  Cicero, 10 — 12 

Science, 2 — 4 

27. 

Verqil, 9— 10J 

History, 11 — 1 

German, 2\ — 5£ 

28. 

Greek, 9—12 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  2 — 5 
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June,  1895. 

May  31. 

English  Grammar,  etc.,  .  .  .  9 J — 11 
English  Composition,  ....  11 — 1 
Geometry, 2o — 5 

June  1. 

Algebra, 9—12 

French, 2 — 5 

3. 

Latin  Composition,  ....  9 — 10 
Caesar  and  Cicero,  .  .  .  .10 — 12 
Science, 2 — 4 

4. 

Vergil, 9— 10  J 

History, 11 — 1 

German, 2k — ok 

5. 

Greek, 9—12 

Solid  G<">metry  and  Trigonometry,    2 — 5 


September,  189-5. 


23. 


English  Grammar,  etc.,   .     .     .  9  k — 11 

English  Composition,  .     .     .     .  11  —  1 

Geometry, 1\ — 5 

24. 

Algebra, 9—12 

French 2 — 5 


25. 

Latin  Composition, 9 — 10 

Cazsar  and  Cicero,    ....      10 — 12 
Science, 2 — 4 

26. 

Vergil, 9— 10| 

History, v    .    11 — 1 

German, 2=7 — ok 


27. 


Greek, 


9—12 


Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,    2 — 5 
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Board  of  Trustees. 

James  E.  Rhoads, 

President. 


John  B.  Garrett, 

Treasurer. 

Charles  S.  Taylor,  Philadelphia. 
James  Carey  Thomas,  Baltimore. 
James  E.  Bhoads,  Bryn  Mawr. 
James  Whitall,  Philadelphia- 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont. 


David  Scull, 
Secretary. 

David  Scull,  Philadelphia. 
William  R.  Thurston,  New  York. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  Lake  Mohonk. 
Francis  R.  Cope,  Philadelphia. 
Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia. 
Charles  Hartshorne,  Philadelphia.  Edward  Bettle,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Howard  Comfort,  Philadelphia. 
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Academic  Appointments. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  College. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,*  De%n  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University.  1877 ;  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1877-78;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1879-82 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1882 ;  Sorbonne  and  the  College, 
de  France,  1883. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lincoln,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors.  Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, 1880;  B.Sc,  University  of  London,  1882;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton 
College,  1880-84 ;  lectured  in  connection  with  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  1880-83;  D.Sc,  University  of  London,  1885. 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  Com- 
parative Philology. 

A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1878:  Fellow  in  Literature,  Columbia  College,  1S7S-81  ;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1878-81;  University  of  Berlin,  1880;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic, 
1881;  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  1881 ;  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Instructor 
in  Zend,  Columbia  College,  1881-84. 

Edward  H.  Keiser,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880;  Assistant  in  Chemistry.  Swarthmore  College,  1880-81; 
S.M..  Swarthmore  College,  18S1 :  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1882-84;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1884  ;  Student  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Freiberg,  Saxony,  1884;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  18S4-85 

Hermann    Collitz,  Ph.D.,    Associate  Professor   of    German,  and    Teutonic 

Philology. 

Bleckede,  Hanover.  Germany.  University  of  Gottingen,  1875-78;  University  of  Berlin, 
1878-81;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1878 ;  Privatdocent  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  1885-86. 

James  Harkness,  A.M.    {Cambridge  and  Lo7idon),   Associate   Professor   of 

Mathematics. 

Derby,  England.  Major  Scholar.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  1882  ;  Graduate  in  Honors 
(8th  Wrangler)  in  'the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos,  1885  ;  Mathematical  Exhi- 
bitioner, London  University  Intermediate  Arts  Examination,  18S5;  Mathematical 
Scholar,  London  University  B.A.  Examination,  1887. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

A.Br,  Swarthmore  College,  187(5,  and  Harvard  University,  1878;  University  of  Leipsic, 
1879-81;  University  of  Gottingen.  1881-83;  Instructor  in  Classics  and  Sanskrit,  Wil- 
liams College,  1883-85;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Gottingen,  1884;  Fellow  by  Courtesy  and 
Lecturer  on  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1885-87;  Reader  in  Greek  Literature, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887-88. 

Mary  Gwinn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  1S79-82:  University  of  Zurich,  1882:  Sorbonne  and 
the  College  de  France,  1S83  ;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1885-87,  and 
Student,  1887-88  ;  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1877,  and  A.M.,  1889. 

Charles  McLean  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History. 

A.B.,  Trinity  College,  1884;  Fellow  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  1888-89  ;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1889. 

*  President  (elect),  Academic  Year  1894-95. 


Gonzalez  Lodge,  Ph.D  ,  Associate  in  Latin. 

A. B.,  Johns  Hopkins.  University,  1S83  ;  Graduate  Scholar  and  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1883-86;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886;  Professor  of  Greek, 
Davidson'  College,  1886-8S ;  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  1888-89  : 
University  of  Bonn,  1889. 

George  A.  Barton,  Ph.D  ,  Associate  in  BiblicalLiterature  and  Semitic  Languages. 

A.B.,  Haverford  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1885  ;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1890  ;  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1891. 

Joseph  Atjguste  Fontaine,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

College  of  Sion,  Nancy,  France,  1879;  Paris,  1889-81  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1882-86; 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886  :  College  de  France,  Sorboime,  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes,  Ecole  des  Chartes",  University  of  Bonn,  1886-87  ;  Instructor,  University 
of  Nebraska,  1887-89  ;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
1889-91. 

Arthur  Stanley  Mackenzie,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Dalhousie  University,  1885;  Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Dalhousie  University,  1887-89; 
Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890-91. 

James  Douglas  Bruce,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  in  Anglo  Saxon. 

A.M.,  University  of  Virginia,  1883 ;  University  of  Berlin.  1886-88  ;  University  of  Stras- 
burg,  1888;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1889-90;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
Centre  College,  1S90-91 ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1891. 

Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Ph  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

B.S.,  State  College,  Kentucky,  1886,  and  M.  S.  1888  :  Graduate  Scholar,  John  Hopkins 
University,  18S8-89  ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  18S9-90 :  PhD., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890  ;  Adam  T.  Bruce  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1890-91. 

Joseph  W.  Warren,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1871 ;  University  of  Berlin,  1871-72  ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1872-73  ; 
University  of  Bonn,  1873-79  ;  M.D.,  Bonn,  1880  ;  Assistant  and  Instructor  in  Physiology, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  1881-91  ;  Lecturer  in  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  1885-86  ;  Lecturer  in  Physiology,  University  of  Michigan,  1889. 

William  Cranston  Lawtox,  A  B.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature. 

A. B.,  Harvard  University,  1873;  studied,  University  of  Gottingen,  1876-77  :  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, Harvard  University,  1879-SO ;  Member  of 'Archaeological  Expedition  to  Assos, 
1881;  studied.  University  of  Berlin,  1882-83;  Acting  Professor  of  Greek,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 1890-91 ;  Winkley  Professor  of  Latin,  Bowdoin  College,  1891-92. 

Dickinson  Sergeant  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  1885-88;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  Clark  University,  1889-90; 
Morgan"  Fellow,  Harvard  University,  1890-91 ;  Walker  Fellow.  Harvard  University, 
1*91-92;  A.B.  and  A.M..  Harvard  University,  1892 ;  University  of  Berlin,  1892-93  ;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Halle,  1893. 

Elmer  P.  Kohler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Muhlenburg  College,  1889 ;  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  18S9-92;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892. 

Edgar  Buckingham,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physics. 

A. B.,  Harvard  University,  1887;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Harvard  University,  1883-1889: 
Assistant  in  Physics,  University  of  Strasburg,  1889-90  ;  University  of  Leipsic,  1890-91  ; 
Assistant  in  Physics,  Harvard  University,  1S91-92;  Tyndal  Scholar  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Leipsic,  1892-93 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipsic,  1893. 

Rose  Chamberltn,  Reader  in  German. 

Great  Yarmouth,  England.  Graduate  in  Honors,  Newnham  College,  University  of 
Cambridge,  England,  1886,  (Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos,  First  Class). 

Frederic  M.  Page,  Reader  in  Romance  Languages. 

College  Chaptal.  Paris  ;  attended  Studi  Superiori.  Florence  ;  Instructor  in  Languages, 
University  of  Virginia,  1880-82;  Acting  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture, University  of  the  South,  1882-S3  ;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature, 
University  of  the  South,  1883-91. 

Abby  Kirk,  A  B.,  Reader  in  English. 
A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892. 
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Harriet  Randolph,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator  in  Biology  and  Reader  in  Botany. 
A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  1889  ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90;  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  1890-92;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1892. 

Florence  V.  Keys,  A.B.,  Reader  in  English. 

Toronto,  Canada.     A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1891 ;  Fellow  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1891-92  ;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93. 

Anna  Donaldson  McNair,  A  B.,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 
A.B.,  Antioch  College,  1886;  studied  under  Dr.  Sargent,  1889-91. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Bates,  Assistant  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Graduate  of  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1893. 

Ida  Richardson,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the  College. 
Florence  E.  Peirce,  'Librarian. 

Henrietta  R.  Palmer,  A.B.,  Associate  Librarian. 

School  of  Library  Economy,  Columbia  College,  1887-89  ;  Acting  Librarian,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1890-91 ;  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1S93. 

Bessie  Baker,  B.S.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

B.S.,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  1886 ;  studied  in  the  New  York  City  Library 
School,  1891-92. 

Julia  Cope,  A.B.,  Secretary. 

Fredericka  M.  Kerr,  Bursar. 

Susan  Grimes  Walker,  A.B.,  and  Madeline  Vaughan  Abbott,  A.B., 
Secretaries  to  the  Dean. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Mary  McMurtrie,  A.B.,  1104  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Sophia  Weygandt,  A.B.,  Upsal  Street,  Germantown. 

Bertha  Haven  Putnam,  245  W.  loth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Thomas   Carey,  A.B.  (Mrs.  Anthony  Morris  Carey),  1228 
Madison  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Emily  Greene  Balch,  A.B.,  Prince  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 

Anne  Taylor  Simpson,  A.B.   (Mrs.    Frank    H.   Simpson),  College  Hill, 
Cincinnati. 

Catharine  Bean  Cox,  A.B.  (Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Cox),  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Alys  Whitall  Pearsall  Smith,  A.B.,  40  Grosvenor  Road  S.  W.,  London, 
England. 


Students. 


Fellows  and  Graduate  Students,  in  Academic  Year  1893-94- 

Louise  Sheffield  Brownell,  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship. 

New  York  City.  A.  B..  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893.  Student  in  Greek  and  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  England,  1893-94. 

Helen  Bartlett, Fellow  in  English. 

Peoria,  111.  Newnham  College,  1889  ;  studied  in  Berlin,  1882-84,  and  1890 ;  A.  B.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1892,  and  A.M.,  1893.  Graduate  Student  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1892-93. 
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Jane  Louise  Brownell, Fellow  in  History. 

Bristol,  Conn.    A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893. 

Therese  F.  Colin, Fellow  in  Romance  Languages. 

New  York  City.  Diplomee  et  agregee,  College  de  Neuchatel,  1875.  A.  M.,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University,  1893. 

Elizabeth  Mary  P'airclough, Fellow  in  Greek. 

Hamilton,  Ont.    A.  B.,  McGill  University,  1893. 

Ruth  Gentry, Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Mathematics. 

Stilesville,  Ind.  Ph  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1890:  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1891-91 ;  Holder  of  the  European  Fellowship  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnse,  1891-92  ;  University  of  Berlin,  1891-92;  Sorbonne,  1892;  Fellow  in 
Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93. 

Ada  Isabel  Maddison Fellow  in  Mathematics. 

Reading,  England.  University  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  1885-89;  Girton 
College.  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1889-92  :  Mathematical  Tripos,  1892  ;  Ox- 
foid  Greats,  1892;"  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93; 
B.Sc,  University  of  London,  Mathematical  Honors,  1S93. 

Elizabeth  Nichols, Fdlow  in  Biology. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893. 

Emma  Harriet  Parker, Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Charlestown,  N.  H.  B.S.,  Smith  College,  1887.  Graduate  Student,  Brvn  Mawr  College, 
1892-93. 

Helen  Winnifred  Shute, Fellow  in  Teutonic  Philology. 

Exeter,  N.  H.    A.B.,  Smith  College.  1887.   Assistant  in  German,  Smith  College,  1887-93. 

Winifred  Warren, Fellow  in  Latin. 

Cambridge,  Mass.    A.B.,  Boston  University,  1891. 

Eliza  Raymond  Adams, Political  Science. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893. 

Emma  Louise  Atkins,     . Chemistry. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1894. 

Bessie  Baker German. 

Lafayette,  Tnrl.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  18S6.  Assistant  Librarian,  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Library, 1893-94. 

Dora  Barr, English. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa.    B.  S.,  Westminster  College,  1892. 

Stella  Bass, English. 

Evanston,  111.    Ph.B.,  North  Western  University,  1889. 

Esther  F.  Byrnes, Garrett  Scholar  in  Biology. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891.  Demonstrator  in  the  Biological 
Laboratory,  Vassar  College,  1891-93. 

Beulah  Walter  Darlington, Latin  and  English. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  A.B.,  Svvarthmore  College,  1890.  Teacher  in  Friends'  Graded  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  1890-93. 

Esther  Friedlander,  .   .    .    .   • Garrett  Scholar  in  Greek. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1892,  and  A.  M.,  1893. 

Claribel  Gakdner, Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Lotus,  Ind.    A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1893. 

Anna  Goddard, Political  Science. 

Muncie,  Ind.  B.L.,  Earlham  College.  1891.  Graduate  Student  in  History,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1891-92. 

Leah   Goff, Biology. 

Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.  Graduate  Student  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1S89-90.    Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
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Jane  Bowne  Haines, Sociology. 

Cheltenham.  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891.  and  A.M..  1892.  Graduate  Student  in 
History  and  Political  Science,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1891-92  ;  Fellow  in  History,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1892-93. 

Mary  Bailey  Heath, English  and  German. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    B.  L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1893. 

Florence  V.  Keys, English. 

Toronto.  Canada.  A.B.,  University  of  Toronto.  1891.  Fellow  in  Greek,  Brvn  Mawr  Col- 
lege 1891-92  ;  Fellow  in  English.'Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93;  Reader  in  English,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Caroline  W.   Latimer, Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

Baltimore,  Md.  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  1890.  Post-Graduate 
Medical  Course,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1890-91  ;  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1891-94. 

Elva  Lee English. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.    A. B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893. 

Mary  H.   Lewis, History  and  Political  Science. 

Albion,  Iowa.    A.B.,  Penn  College,  1893. 

Dorothy  Wilberfoece  Lyon, Garrett  Scholar  in  English. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.  A.B.,  Wells  College,  1887.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
1887-89,  1892-93. 

Fanny  Loavater, Physics. 

Nottingham,  England.  University  College,  Nottingham,  England,  1888-1891,  1892-93; 
Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1891-92;  Student  Assistant  in 
Physics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Mary  Taylor  Mason, Mathematics. 

Germantown,  Pa.  A. B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892.  Teacher  of  History  in  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  Graduate  Student  in  Sociology,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1892-93. 

Nellie  Neilson, English  and  History. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893. 

Helen  Sleeper  Pearson, Mathematics. 

Boston,  Mass.  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1881,  and  A.M.,  1883.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1891-93. 

Virginia  Ragsdale, Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Jamestown,  N.  C.    B.S.,  Guilford  College,  1892. 

Anna  Ely  Rhoads, Garrett  Scholar  in  Biblical  Literature 

Brvn  Mawr,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.  Graduate  Student  iu  Greek,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1889-90  ;     University  of  Leipsic,  1S90-91. 

Helen  J    Robins EnnKsh. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892.  Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1892-93;  Teacher  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  Mrs.  Edward  Robins' 
School,  Philadelphia  ;  Teacher  of  Special  Class  in  English  Literature,  Miss  Case  and 
Miss  Hallow  ell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Amy  Cordova  Rock, Chemistry. 

Washington,  D.  C.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893.  Student-Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94". 

Edith  F-  Sampson, " Biology. 

Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890.  Graduate  Student  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1891-93. 

Lilian  Vaughan  Sampson, Biology. 

Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891.  Holder  of  the  Brvn  Mawr  European 
Fellowship,  1891-92  ;  Graduate  Student  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92  ;  Stu- 
dent in  Biology,  University  of  Zurich,  1892-93. 
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Luella  H.  Thorne, Garrett  Scholar  in  Greek. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1890.     Teacher  in  Jamaica  School,  Long 
Island,  1890-92;  Teacher  in  Friends'School,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  1892-93. 

Inez  Lorena  Taggart, English. 

Walton,  Kansas.    A.  B..  University  of  Kansas.  189D,  and  A.M.,  1892.  Teacher  of  English 
in  High  School,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  1890-93. 

Louise  Willie  Tull, Greek  and  Latin. 

Fairmount,  Md.    A.B.,  Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  1893. 

Susan  Grimes  Walker, Sociology. 

Boston.  Mass.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893.    Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Brvn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1893-94. 

Cora  E.  White, Mathematics. 

Belvidere,  N.  C.    B.  S.,  Guilford  College,  1893. 

Julia  S.  White, Mathematics. 

Belvidere,  N.  C.    B.S.,  Guilford  College,  1890. 


Undergraduates,  Academic  Year  1893-94- 

Lucy  Willson  Adams, Group, ,  1894. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Grace  Albert, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1893-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  E.  F.  Gordon's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Lydia  Mitchell  Albertson, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia. 

Susan  Francis  Allyn Group, ,  L893-94. 

Delavan,  Wis.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Susan  Kite  Alsop, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Haverford,  Pa.     Special  Student  at  Cornell  University,  1891-93. 

Sarah  Hildreth  Ames, .    .  Group, ,1893-94. 

Highlands,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Frances  Arnold, Group, ,  1893-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Cora  Baird, Group,  German  and  French,  1892-94. 

Merion,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Robb,  Merion,  Pa. 

Lucy  Baird, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-94. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Grace  Beckham  Baldwin, Group, ,1892-94. 

Worcester,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Graeme  Barbour,  Group,  Latin  and  English,  1888-89, 1893-94. 

Richmond,  Ky.    Central  University,   Richmond,  Ky.,  1880-88.    Principal  of  Private 
School,  Richmond,  Ky.,  1889-93.  ' 

Clyde  Bartholomew, Group,  Greek  and ,1893-94. 

Kingston,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Anna  Moore  Bedinger, Group,  Latin  and ,  1894. 

Anchorage,  Ky.   Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Conway  Bent, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-94. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mile,  de  Bonneville's  School,  Philadelphia. 
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Helen  R.  Bidder Group, ,  1894. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallo-well's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mabel  Birdsall, Group,  Latin  and  German,  1890-94. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Glens  Falls  Academy. 

Sue  Avis  Blake, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Walton  School,  Philadelphia. 

Elisabeth  Hedges  Blauvelt, Group, ,  1892-94. 

Franklin  Park,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Lydia  Truman  Boring, Group,  Latin  and  German,  1892-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Elsa  Bowman, Group, ,  1892-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Abby  Slade  Brayton, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1890-94. 

Fall  River,  Mass.    Prepared  by  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  by 
Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Bidwell  Breed,      ....  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1890-94. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Graduate  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  1889. 

Emily  Eastman  Brown, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Owen  Brown .  Group,  English  and  French,  1892-94. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Eleanor  Olivia  Brownell, Group, ,  1893-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Harriet  Mather  Brownell, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1892-94. 

Bristol,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Grace  E.  Bruner, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1893-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Girls'  Normal    School,  Philadelphia,  by  Professor 
Brown's  Preparatory  School,  aiid  by  private  study. 

Florence  Harney  Butler, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Lake  Forest,  111.  Prepared  by  Miss  Rice's  Girls'  Collegiate  School,  and  by  private  study. 

Caroline  Warder  Cadbury, Group,  ,  1894. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Emma  Cadbury,  Jr., Group, ,  1894. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Hannah  Warner  Cadbury,  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-94. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Miller  Caldwell,    .       ...    Group, ,1893-94. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

May  Moriarty  Campbell, Group,  Latin  und  German,  1893-94. 

Orange,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Dearborn-Morgan  School,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Helena  Chapin,  .......  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-94. 

York,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Rebekah  Munroe  Chickering,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1S93-94. 
Mattapan,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Milton  Academy,  Mass. 

Alice  Longfellow  Cilley, Group, ,  1S93-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Anne  C.  Coleman, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-94. 

Lebanon,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private  study. 
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Mary  Eleanor  Converse, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Rosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Katharine  InnesCook,  ...    • Group, ,  1893-94. 

Cambridge,  Mass.    Special  Student  at  Harvard  Annex. 

Mary  Virginia  Crawford, 

Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-92,  1893-94. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson's  School,  Philadelphia,  and 
by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.* 

Sarah  Wilson  Darlington,     ....     Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-94. 

Glen  Mills.  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Graded  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  by  Friends' 
Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Elinor  Margaret  De  Armon, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Dayton,  Ohio.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Abigail  Camp  Dimon, .    .    .    .    Group, ,  1892-94. 

Utica,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Mr.  George  C.  Sawyer,  Utica  Academy,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Masa  Dogura,     Group,  — ,  1892-94. 

Yamato,  Japan.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  by 
Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Julia  Blackburn  Duke,   .    .    Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1893-94. 
Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Margaret  Brydie  Dyer, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1893-94. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.    Prepared  by  Mary  Institute,  St.  Louis. 

Ella  Louisa  Eberman,   .   Hearer,  Histo>y  and  Modern  Languages,  1893  94. 

Lancaster,  Pa.    State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. ;  studied  in  Paris,  Geneva  and 
Dresden. 

Edith  Edwards, Group, ,  1894. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Prepared  by  Mr.  Parish's  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  Miss  Florence 
Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Mary  French  Ellis, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Boyer's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Sara  Frazer  Ellis, '. Group, ,  1894. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  and  by  private  study. 

Katrina  Brandes  Ely, ....  Group, ,  1893-94. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  by  Miss  Florence  Bald- 
win's School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Clara  E.  Farr, Group,  Greek  and  French,  1892-94. 

Weuonah,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  YVellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Lullla  Fay, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1893-94. 

Boston.  Mass.    Prepared  by  Girls'  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Miss  H.  St.  B.  Brooks, 
and  by  private  study. 

Frances  Amelia  Fincke, Group,  German  and  French,  1S93-94. 

Utica,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Utica  Free  Academy. 

Mary  Flexner, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-94. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville-,  and  by  private  study. 

Blanche  Davis  Follansbee, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1890-94. 

Chicago,  111.    Wells  College,  1889-90. 

Sue  Davis  Follansbee, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Chicago,  111.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Grace  Marie  Ford, Group,  Greek  and  L,atin,  1893-94. 

Omaha.  Neb.    Prepared  by  Dearborn-Morgan  School,  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Wellesley  College, 
1891-93. 
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Caroline  Eeeves  Foulke,     ....    Group,  English  and  German,  1892-94. 

Richmond,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by 
Fraiilein  Rembrecht,  Berlin. 

Lydia  Helen  Foulke, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1893-94. 

Richmond,  Ind.  Prepared  by  Frl.  Rembrecht's  School,  Berlin,  Germany,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Susan  Fowler, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-94. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Mary-  Gertrude  Frost, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Waltham,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Waltham  New  Church  School. 

Eosalie  Allan  Furman Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-94. 

Evansville,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Evansville  High  School,  and  by  private  study. 

Kuth  Wadsworth  Furnkss, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1892-94. 

Chicago,  111.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rice's  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  111. 

Caroline  Morris  Galt, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1893-94. 

Aurora,  111.    Prepared  by  Jennings'  Seminary,  Aurora,  111. 

Ida  Eliot  Gifford, Group,  English  and  German,  1893-94. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Academy,  New  Bedford. 

Ellen  Eose  Giles, Group,  Greek  and.  Semitic  Languages,  1893-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia;  Wellesley 
College,  1892-93. 

Mary  Agnes  Gleim, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1892-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Gertrude  Alice  Goff,  .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1893-94. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Pauline  D.  Goldmark,    .    .      Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-94. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brackett  School,  New  York  City. 

Anna  Bright  Green', Group,  German  and  French,  1892-94. 

Reading,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Reading  High  School,  by  Professor  Laroche,  and  by  private 
study. 

Cornelia  Bonnell  Greene, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Bella  Mir  a  Grossmann, Group,  English  and  German,  1891-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Gleim  Guilford,  .    .  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1890-94. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.    Swarthmore  College,  1S89-90. 

Helen  Eayre  Haines, Group, ,  1S92-94. 

Vincentown,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Randolph's  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Edith  Hamilton, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-94. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Miss  Porter's  School,  Farmington,  Conn.,  aud  by  private 
study. 

Margaret  Hamilton. Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1893-94. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Miss  Porter's  School,  Farmington,  Coun.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Mary  Harris, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1890-92,  1893-94. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Madeline  Vaughan  Harris, Group,  Latin  and ,  1891-94. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 
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Mabel  Stevens  Haynes, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1894. 

Boston,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Gertrude  Langden  Heritage,     Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1891-94. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Friedrika  Margretha  Heyl,    .     .     .     Group,  German  and  English,  1894. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Dunkirk  High  School,  and  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Bethune  Higginson, Group, ,  1893-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearly  School,  New  York  City. 

Mary  Dayton  Hill, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1892-91. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Nason  and  Miss  Helen  A..  Merrill,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Josephine  Bowen  Holjian, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1892-94. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Elizabeth  Hopkins, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  private  study. 

Helen  Rolfe  Hopkins, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1890-94. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.    Women's  College 
of  Baltimore,  1888-89. 

Mary  Delta  Hopkins, Group,  German  and  English,  1892-94. 

Clinton,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Frl.  Schmidt,  Leipsic,  and  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School, 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Jennie  Elizabeth  Horner,   ....  Group,  English  and  German,  1891-94. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  S.  Hosford, Group,  ,  1892-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gordon's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Agnes  Howson, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Wayne,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Florence  Stevens  Hoyt,  ....     Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1893-94. 
Rome,  Ga.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Helen  Strong  Hoyt, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1893-94. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Mary  Denver  James, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1891-94. 

Coshocton,  O.    Philosophical  Course,  Wooster  University,  1890-91. 

Marianna  Janney, Group,  Latin  and  German,  1891-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Warren  Jewett, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1892-94. 

Moravia,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Granger  Place  School,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Jones, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1893-94. 

Santa  Monica,  Cal.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Hilda  Justice,    .    .    .  • Group, ,  1892-94. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Dora  Keen,    ....   Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-92,  1893-94. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  flallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

.Florence  King, Group,  German  and  French,  1892-94. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Georgiana  Goddard  King,    .....    Group,  Greek  and  English,  1892-94. 
Norfolk,  Va.    Prepared  by  The  Leache-Wood  School,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  by  private  study . 
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Mary  Brosius  Kirk, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1893-94. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Martin  Academy,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Butler  Kirkbride,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-94. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia, 
and  by  Miss  C.  C.  Guyer,  Philadelphia. 

Julia  Ethel  Landers,    .     .     Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-94. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girl's  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pearl  A  dele  Landers, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Clara  Landsberg, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1893-94. 

Rochester,  New  York.    Prepared  by  the  Cruttenden  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  by 
private  study. 

Martha  Diven  La  Porte, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-94. 

Tyrone,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mountain  Seminary,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Eleanor  L.  Lattimore, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1892-94. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cruttenden's  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Edith  Lawrence, Group, *-,  1893-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Anna  Bell  Lawther, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1893-94. 

Dubuque,  Io.    Wells  College,  1891-92;  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa., 
1892-93. 

Grace  Evelyn  Lawton, Group,  ,  1893-94. 

Newport,  R.  I.    Prepared  by  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Aimee  Gilbert  Leffingwell, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Bar  Harbor,  Me.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Elorence  Leftwich, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Wellesley  College,  1884-85. 

Mary  Armstrong  Levering,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1893-94. 
Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Emma  HilLman  Linburg, Group, ,  1892-94. 

Trenton,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  Miss  Martha  Watson,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  by  the  Model 
School,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Jessie  Livingston  Louderback,    .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science, 

189U-91,  1892-94. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Jauclon's  School,  New  York  City. 

Grace  Constance  Lounsbury,  .     .     .     Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1894. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Fay  Mary  MacCracken, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1890-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Graham's  School,  New  York  City. 

Daisy  Patterson  Malott, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Euphemia  Mary  Mann, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  F.  M.  Schleigh's  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by 
private  study. 

Lilian  M.  Mappin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-94. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Rev.W.  F.  Mappin  and  by  private  study. 

Cora  Adriana  Marsh, Group, ,  1893-94. 

New  London,  Conn.    Prepared  by  private  study. 
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Emily  Norton-  Martin, Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1890-94. 

Ardmore,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Faith  Trumbull  Mathewson Grovp, ,  1892-94. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Goodwin's  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rebecca  Taylor  Mattson, Group,  English  and  German,  1892-94. 

Breckenridge,  Minn.    Prepared  by  Miss  Austin,  Miss  Knorr,  and  Miss  Parigot,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Carrie  McCormick, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-94. 

Chicago,  111.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mary  Anna  Mendinhall,    -  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-94. 
Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Helen  Middleton, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-94. 

Pittville,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Alice  Miller, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1894. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Prepared   by  Miss   Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
and  by  private  study. 

Marie  Loi?ise  Minor, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1890-94. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Minturn, Group,  ,  1893-94. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  jSew  York  City. 

Ellen  Key  Howard  Morgan, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Lexington,  Ky.    Prepared  by  State  College  of  Kentucky,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Mary  Neville, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-94. 

Lexington,  Ky.    Prepared  by  private  study,  and  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

Zelinda  Neville,    .    .    .    .   • Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1892-94. 

Lexington,    Ky.    Prepared  by  private  study,  and  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School, 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Margaret  Parsons  Nichols,   ....    Group,  Latin  and  English,  1893-94. 
Binghamton,  New  York.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Tirzah  Lamson  Nichols,   .    .    Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  by  Miss  Florence 
Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Elizabeth  R.  Nicholson Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-94. 

Haverford,  Pa.    Prepared  by  The  Girton  School,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Laura  Niles, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1893-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Elizabeth  Norcross. Group, ,  1893-94. 

Carlisle,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Metzger  Institute,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  by  Fraulein  Theilen,  Leipsic, 
and  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Leila  Verplanck  North, Group,  Greek  and  Germany,  1893-94. 

New  York  City.    Wellesley  College,  1881-82. 

Mary  Northrop, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1 892-94. 

Marquette,  Mich.    Prepared  by  Marquette  High  School,  and  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa, 

Ida  Helen  Ogilvie, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1892-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  private  study. 

Mary  Peck  ham, Group,  ,  1893-94. 

Westfleld,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  The  Misses  Vail  and  Deane's  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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Anna  Maria  Whitaker  Pennypacker Group, ,  1893-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Eliza  Broom  ale  Pennypacker Group, ,  1893-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Edith  M.  Peter?, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallovvell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Edith  Pettit, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1891-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Katherine  Porter, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1890-94. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  by  private  study  ;  student  in  Preliminary  Medical  Course. 

Laurette  Eustis  Potts Group,  Latin  and  English,  1890-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and  by  private 
tuition. 

Corinna  Haven  Putnam, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1S93-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Estelle  Reid Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-94. 

New  York  City.   Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  Miss  Flattery, 
New  York  City. 

Bertha  Rembaugh, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1893-94. 

Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.    Prepared  by  Schleigli  Academy,  and  by  private  study. 

Mary  Althea  Riddle, Group,  ,  1893-91. 

Chicago,  111.    Prepared  by  Kenilworth  Hall,  Kenilworth,  111.,  and  by  private  study. 

Mary  Helen  Ritchie,  ....       Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-92,1893-94. 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Constance  Robinson, Group,  Latin  and  Greek,  1894. 

Providence,  R.  I.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and 
by  private  study. 

Helen  Mathewson  Saunders,    .    .    .  Group,  French  and  German,  1893-94. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Scattergood, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mabel  Antoinette  Searle, Group, ,  1894. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bessie  Sedgwick, Group, ,  1894. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Elizabeth  Day  Seymour, Group, ,  1893-94. 

New  Haven,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  by 
private  study. 

Margaret  Hilles  Shearman,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-94. 

Wilmington,  Del.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by  Miss  Mary 
£.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Harriet  Ridgway  Shreve.    .    .    .  Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1 891—94. 

Plainfield.N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pomeroy  and  Mrs.  Sudler,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  by 
private  study. 

Elsie  Campbell  Sinclair. Group, ,  1893-94. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gordon's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Clarrissa  Worcester  Smith,   Group,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  1892-94. 

Worcester,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Heloise  E.  Hersey's  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by 
Mr.  John  W.  Dalzell's  School  for  Boys,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Mary  Fairbank  Smith, Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1893-94. 

Jaffna,  Ceylon.    Wellesley  College,  1890-91, 1892-93. 

Helen  Goldsborough  Smyth e Group, ,  1893-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Jennie  M.  Staadeker,    .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-94. 
Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  by  private  study. 

Elizabeth  Ball^ntine  Stephens,     Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1893-94. 

New  York  City.   Prepared  by  Miss  Annie  Brown's  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  private 
study. 

Claribel  Stubbs, Group,  Biology  and  Chemistry,  1893-94. 

Merion,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  Miss  Florence 
Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Bertha  Szold, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1891-94. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Adams'  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Marian  Russell  Taber,    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1893-94. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Annie  Heath  Thomas, Group, — .  1893-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  GermaDtown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Charlotte  de  Macklot  Thompson,  Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  1892-94. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Lydia  Lois  Tilley, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1891-94. 

Norfolk  County,  Va.    Prepared  by  Hemenway  High  School,  and  by  Norfolk  College. 

Elizabeth  Williams  Towle, Group,  English  and  Latin,  1893-94. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.    Iowa  College. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Tunbridge,  ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science, 

.1893-94. 
Utiea,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  Piatt's  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Clara  Warren  Vail Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1S93-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  the  Brearley.School,  New  York  City. 

Edith  Louise  Van  Kirk, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1890-9  4. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia, 
and  by  private  study. 

Mary  Elizabeth   Waddington,  .    .    .    .  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1893-94. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Academic  Classes  for  Girls,  New  York  City. 

Anna  Martha  Walker,    .    .    .    Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-91,  1892-94. 

Glen  Moore,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Darlington  Seminary,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and   by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Ethel  McCoy  Walker,.    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-94. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Adeline  B.  Walters, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1891-94. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Margaret  Warner, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-94. 

Hartford,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Eleanor  Merriken  Watkins,  .    .  Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1892-94. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City. 

Anna  E.  West,  . Group, ,1891-94. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Winifred  Fay  Wheeler, 'Group, ,1893-94. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 
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Marion  Anna  Whitehead,    .    .    .  Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1892-94. 
Trenton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  the  State  Model  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Effie  Whittredge, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Summit,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Summit  Collegiate  Institute,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Josephine  Lape  Willett, Group, ,  1893-94. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.    Vassar  College,  1889-91. 

Sophia  Wells  Williams, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1893-94. 

Auburndale,  Mass.    Cornell  University,  1890-92. 

Emma  Stansbury  Wines Group,  English  and  French,  1890-94. 

Springfield,  111.    Wellesley  College,  1889-90. 

Laura  Wolcott Group,  1894. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.    Preparedby  private  study. 

May  Violet  Wolf, .  Group, ,  1893-94. 

Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Edith  Franklin  Wyatt, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1892-94. 

Chicago,  111.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rice's  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  111. 

Anna  H.  Yardley, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-94. 

Milford,  Del.    Prepared  by  Milford  Classical  School. 

Louise  S.  Young, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1S90-94. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantovvn,  Pa.,  and  by 
private  tuition. 

Helen  Mary  Zebley, •  .     .     .     .     Group-,  1894. 

Wissahickon  Heights,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 


Former  Felloivs. 

Emily  Greene  Balch,  .    .    .  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Ma,wr  European  Fellowship, 

1889-90. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mas>.  A.B.,  B.-yn  Mawr  College,  18S9.  Student  in  Political  Science,  Col- 
lege de  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  1890-91. 

Annie  Crosby  Emery,  .    .    .  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship, 

1892  -93. 

Ellsworth,  Me.  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1^92  ;  Graduate  Student  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93.    Student  in  Classics,  University  of  Leipsic,  1893-94. 

Lilian  Vaughan  Sampson,  .  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship, 

1891-92. 

Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  1891.  Graduate  Student  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mn  wr  College,  1891-92;  Student  in  Biology,  University  of  Zurich,  1892-93  ;  Graduate 
Student  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-91. 

Katharine  Morris  Shipley, Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European 

Fellowship,  1890-91. 

Cincinnati,  O.  A.B..  Bryn  Mawr  College,'  1890.  University  of  Leip4c,  1890-91;  College 
de  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  1891-92. 

Jane  M.  Bancroft  Robinson,* Fellow  in  History,  1^85-86. 

West  Stock-bridge,  Mass.  Ph.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1877.  Ph.M..  1880,  and  Ph.D., 
1S84.  Professorof  French  Language  and  Literature,  Northwestern  University,  1877-85  ; 
University  of  Zurich,  18S6-S7  ;  College  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne.  1888. 

*  Mrs.  George  O.  Robinson,  1891. 
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Cora  Agnes  Benneson, Fellow  in  History,  18S7-S8. 

Quincy,  111.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1878.    LL.B.,  1880,  and  A.M.,  1883. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanchard, Fellow  in.  Mathematics,  13S9-90. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.  A.B.,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1889.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  The  Bryn 
Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1891-92. 

Mabel  Parker  Clark Fellow  in  English.  1889-90. 

New  York  City.  A.B..  Bryn  Mawr  College.  1889,  and  A.M.,  1890;  Reader  in  English. 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Graduate  Strident  in  English  and  French,  1890-93 ;  Graduate 
Student  in  English  and  French,  Columbia  University,  1893-94. 

Kate  May  Edwards, Fellow  in  Greek,  1888-89. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1888.  Instructor  in  Greek,  Wellesley  College, 
1889-93;  Graduate  Student,  Cornell  University,  1893-9-1. 

Emily  Wilmer  Cave  France,    ......      Fellow  in  Greek,  1892-93. 

Tysley  near  Birmingham,  England.  Mason's  College,  Birmingham,  England,  1885-87; 
Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1SS8-92 ;  Classical  Tripos,  1892. 
Fellow  in  Latin,  University  of  Chicago,  1893-94. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin, Fellow  in  Grefk,  1889-90. 

Newport,  R.  I.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1891-92,  an  I  Fellow  by  Courtesy,  1891-92;  Holder  of  the  American  Fellowship  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  and  student  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93  ; 
Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College,  1893-94. 

Kitty  Augusta  Cage, Fellow  in  Greek,  1885-86. 

Wilton,  N.  H.  A.B.,  Boston  University,  1S78;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1SS5.  Teacher 
of  Classics  in  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Ruth  Gentry, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1890-91,  1892-93. 

Stilesville,  Ind.  Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan.  1890.  Holder  of  European  Fellowship 
of  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  1891-92  :  University  of  Berlin,  1891-92  ;  Fellow  by 
Courtesy  in  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Mary  Gwinn Fellow  in  English,  1885-87. 

Baltimore,  Md.  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82;  University  of  Zurich,  18S2 ;  Sorbonne 
and  the  College  de  France,  1883  ;  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1887-88.  Ph.D.,  BTyn  Mawr 
College,  1888  ;   Associate  Professor  of  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Jane  Bowne  Haines Fellow  in  History,  1892-93. 

Cheltenham,  Pi.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891,  and  A.M.,  1892.  Graduate  Student  in 
History  and  Political  Science,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92,  1893-94. 

Elizabeth  Harris, Fellow  in  Greek,  1890-91. 

Germantown.  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  The 
Dutch  Reform  Collegiate  Grammar  School,  New  York  City.  1891-92;  Teacher  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Jean  Kirk  Howell, Fellow  in  Biology,  1891-92. 

Painted  Post.  N.Y.  Ph.B.,  Cornell  University,  188S, and  M.S.,  1890.  Assistant  in  Botany, 
Barnard  College.  1892-94. 

Ida   H.  Hyde Fellow  in  Biology,  1892-93. 

Chicago,  111.  S.B.,  Cornell  University.  1891.  Student  Assistant  and  Graduate  Student  in 
Bioloey.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92;  Holder  of  European  Fellowship  of  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  1893-94;  Student  in  Biology,  University  of  Strasburg,  1893-94. 

Florence  V.  Keys,  .   Fellow  in  Greek,  1891-92;  Fellow  in  English,  1892-93. 

Toronto,  Canada.  A.B.,  Toronto  University,  1891.  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1893-94. 

Eleanor  Louisa  Lord, Fellow  in  History,  1S89-90. 

Maiden.  Mass.  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1887,  and  A.  M.,  1890.  Instructor  in  History,  Smith 
College,  1890-94. 

Helen  Louisa  Lovell, Fellow  in  Greek,  1887-88. 

Flint,  Mich.  AB,  University  of  Michigan,  1887.  Graduate  Student,  University  ol 
Michigan,  1888-89;  Teacher  of  Latin  and  History  in  Girl's  Classical  School,  India- 
napolis, Ind.,  1889-90  ;  Associate  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Woman's  College.  Baltimore,  Md  , 
1890-91.  and  Associate  Professor,  1891-93 ;  Acting  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Earl- 
ham  College,  1S93-94. 
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Gertrude  II.  Mason, Fellow  in  English,  1887-88. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1876.  Teacher  of  English  in  Petaluma 
High  School. 

Katharine  Merrill, Fellow  in  English,  1890-91. 

Abilene,  Kan.  A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1*89.  Graduate  Student  in  English.  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1889-90  :  Harvard  Annex,  1891-92  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Illinois,  1892-94. 

Caroline  Miles, Fellow  in  History,  1891-92. 

Carthage.  Ind.  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1887.  Teacher  of  Latin  in  Friends' Academy, 
Bloomingdale.  Ind..  18s.S-s'.i :  Michigan  University.  1889-91,  and  A.M.,  189H  ;  Instructor 
in  Historv  of  Philosophv,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,"  1892-93  ;  Tutor  in  History,  Wellesley 
College,  1893-94. 

Marcella  I.  O'Grady, Fellow  in  Biology.  1887-89 

Boston,  Mass.  S.B  .  Massachusetts  Institute  orTechnologj ,  1885.  Teacher  of  Science 
in  The  Bryn  Mawr  Schoo  ,  Baltimore.  Md.,  1*85-87  :  Demonstrator  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  1887-89  ;  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Vassar  College,  1889-94. 

Harriet  Randolph Fellow  in  Biology,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889.  University  of  Zurich.  1890-92  ;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Zurich,  1892;  Demonstrator  in  Biology  and  Reader  in  Botany,  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

Lucy  M.  .Salmon, Fellow  in  History,  1886-87. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.  A.B  ,  University  of  Michigan.  1876,  and  A.M.,  1883.  Teacher  of  History 
in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1883-86  :  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Vassar 
College. 

Sarah  E;  Satterthwaite  Leslie,* Fellow  in  Greek,  1886-87. 

Marine  City,  Mich.    A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1886. 

Hannah  Robie  Sewall, Fellow  in  History,  1888-89. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1884;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan. 
1887.  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  History,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90  ;  Assistant  in  Political 
Science  and  Rhetoric,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Efpie  A.  Southworth, Fellow  in  Biology,  1885-86. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y.  S.B..  University  of  Michigan,  188-5.  Student-Assistant  in  the  Bio- 
logical Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1886-87:  Assistant  Mycologist  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  1887-92  ;  Assistant  in  Botanv,  Barnard 
College,  1892-94. 

Anne  A.  Stewart, Fellow  in  3fathemalics,lS86-87. 

West  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  Studied  in  University  College,  London,  1SS0-82 ;  B.Sc,  Dal- 
housie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1886.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Sliss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantown.  Pa.,  1887-93:  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1893-94. 

Marguerite  Sweet Fellow  in  English,  1891-92. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  A.B..  Vassar  College.  1887  ;  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1SS9-90, 
and  Graduate  Scholar,  1890-91;  Ph.D..  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892;  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, Vassar  College,  1892-94. 

Esther  B.  VanDeman Fellow  in  Latin,  1892-93. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  A.B. ,  Universitv  of  Michigan,  1891,  and  A.M.,  1892.  Instructor  in 
Latin,  Wellesley  College,  1893-91. 

Agnes  Mathilde  Wergei.and, Fellow  in  History,  1890-91. 

Christiania,  Norwav.  studied  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Konrad  Maurer.  Munich, 
1884-86;  Universitv  of  Zurich.  1888-90  :  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1890;  Reader  in 
History  of  Art,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-93. 

Mary  Frances  Winston, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1S91-92. 

Forreston.  111.  A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1889.  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Downer 
College,  Wisconsin,  1889-91 ;  Student  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Gottingeu,  1893-94. 


*  Mrs.  Francis  Alexander  Leslie,  1890. 
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Ella  C.  Williams, Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1885-86. 

Watkins,  N.  Y.  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1880.  Studied  under  Professor  Schwarz 
of  Gottingen,  nineteen  months,  1883-85 ;  in  residence  at  Newnham  College  during 
the  spring  term  of  1884:  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Moses'  School,  New  York 
City,  1886-87  ;  Teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Ida  Wood, Fellow  in  English,  1888-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1877,  and  A.M.,  1889.  Graduate  Student  in 
English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1887-88;  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  1890-91;  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891;  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1892-93. 


Former  Graduate  Students. 

Emma  Bain  Swiggett  * English,  1889-90. 

Martinsville,  Ind.    A.B.,  Indiana  State  University,  1889. 

Helen  Bartlett, English  and  German,  1892793. 

Peoria,  111.  Newnham  College,  1889;  'studied  in  Berlin,  1882-84,  and  1890  ;  A.B.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1892,  and  A.M.,  1893.    Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Maria  Voorhees  Bedinger, Chemistry  and  Physics,  1892-93. 

Anchorage,  Ky.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891.  Teacher  in  Bellewood  Seminary, 
Anchorage.  Ky.,  1891-92  ;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  1892-94. 

Ethel  B.  Blackwell, Biology,  1891-92. 

Somerville,  N.  J.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv,  Biological  Department, 
1891.     Student,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  infirmary,  1892-94. 

Jesste  Brevitt, Chemistry  and  Physiology,  18S9-90. 

Baltimore,  Md.  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  1889.  Lecturer  on  Chemis- 
try, Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  1890-93;  Chief  of  Eye  and  Ear  Clinic, 
Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  1893-94. 

Jeannette  S.  Brown Greek,  1886-87. 

Concord,  Mass.  Graduate  Harvard  Annex,  1885.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  The 
Brearly  School,  New  York  City. 

Harriet  May  Budd English,  1892-93. 

Svracuse,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1S91.  Student  in  Music,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, 1893-94. 

Emily  Louisa  Bull Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-92. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891.  Teacher  of  Science  in  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germaritown,  Pa.,  1892-94. 

Martha  Bunting Biology,  1891-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  B.L.,  Swarthmore  College,  1882.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1888-91  ; 
Assistant  in  Biology,  Women's  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1893-94. 

Anna  B.  Carroll, English  and  History,  1888-90. 

Wilmington,  O.  A. B.,  Wilmington  College,  1887.  Teacher  of  English,  Friends'  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Jeanf.tte  E.  Carter, Biology,  1891-92. 

Mt.  Harmony,  West  Va.  B. Ph.,  Adrian  College,  Mich.,  1889.  Instructor  in  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Adrian  College,  1889-90;  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  M.C.  Female  Institute, 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  1893-94. 

Eva  St.  Clair  Champlin English,  1891-92. 

Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.  L.B.,  Alfred  University,  1887,  and  Lit.M.,  1888.  Graduate  Student, 
New  York  State  Library  School,  1889-90;  Librarian  and  Acting  Instructor  in  English 
Literature,  Alfred  University,  N.  Y.,  1890-91,  1892-93;  Librarian  New  Britain  State 
■Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  1893-94. 

*  Mrs.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 
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Mary  E.  Chisholm, English,  1891-92. 

Chisholm,  Io.    A.B.,  Drake  University,  Iowa,  1890. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn Political  Science,  1892-93. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892.  Graduate  Student  in  Political  Sci- 
ence, Yale  University,  1893-94. 

Mabel  Parker  Clark, English  and  French,  1890-93. 

New  York  City.  A.B.,  Brvn  Mawr  College.  1889.  Fellow  in  English,  Brvn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1S89-90  ;  A.M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1S90.  Reader  in  English.  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1890-93;  Graduate  Student  in  French  and  English,  Columbia  University,  1893-91. 

Edith  Denise German  and  French,  1889-90. 

Burlington,  Io.  B.L  ,  Lake  Forest  University,  1885.  Instructor  in  German  and  French, 
Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Io.,  1892-94. 

Jessie  K.   Dewell Greek,  German,  and  Italian,  1892-93. 

New  Haven,  Conn.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1883. 

Margaret  Easton, English,  1891-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  1891. 

Annie  Crosby  Emery, Greek  and  Latin,  1892-93. 

Ellsworth,  Me.  A  B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892.  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European 
Fellowship  for  1892-93  ;  Student  in  Classics,  University  of  Leipsic,  1893-94. 

Agnes  Emory, Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87. 

Lawrence,  Kan.    A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1884. 

Mae  J.  Evans, English,  1893-94. 

Oskaloosa,  Io.    Ph.B.,  Penn  College,  Iowa,  1890. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin Greek  and  Latin,  1890-91,  1892-93. 

Newport,  R.  I.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  CoPege,  1889.  Fellow  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1889-90  ;  and  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Greek,  1891-92.  Holder  of  the  American  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumns  1892-93  ;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar 
College,  1893-94. 

Mary  L.  Freeman Romance  Languages,  1885-87. 

Mumford,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Vassar  College.  1881,  and  A.M.,  1887.  Teacher  of  German  and 
French,  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Mary  Eastman  Gale, Latin  and  Mathematics,  1888-90. 

Laconia.N.  H.  A.B..  Swarthmore  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1891.  Teacher  of  Latin  in 
Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  1889-91 ;  Teacher  of  Latin  in  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  1889-93. 

Grace  Goddard  Rich,'* English,  1891-92. 

Muncie,  Ind.    B.L.,  Earlham  College,  1891. 

Mary  Gwinn, English,  1887-88. 

Baltimore,  Md.  University  of  Leipsic,  1879-82  ;  University  of  Zurich,  1882;  Sorbonne 
and  the  College  de  France,  1883  ;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College  ,1885-87  ;  Ph.D., 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888;  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Mary  Haines, Greek  and  English,  1891-92. 

Grinnell,  Io.  A  B.,  Iowa  College,  1890.  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Iowa  College 
Academy,  Grinnell,  Io.    1892-94. 

Florence  Hall Gothic,  Middle  High  German,  and  Spanish,  1888-89. 

Swarthmore,  Pa.  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1880.  Teacher  of  German,  Friends'  Central 
School,  Philadelphia. 

Frances  Hardcastle .     Mathematics,  1892-93. 

London,  England.  Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge.  England,  1SS8-92  ;  Math- 
ematical Tripos,  1891  ;  Part  II.,  1892  ;  Honorary  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  University  of 
Chicago,  1893-94. 

Mirtam  Alice  Harrison,  ....     English,  History,  and  Political  Science. 
Richmond,  Ind.    A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1892. 

*  Mrs.  Corydon  M.  Rich,  1893. 
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Susan  Rachel  Harrison  Johnson,* Greek  and  Latin,  1885-87. 

Richmond.  Ind.  A.B..  Earlham  College,  1883;  A.M.,  Ann  Arbor,  1889.  Professor  of 
Greek,  Earlham  College,  1889-93. 

Caroline  E.  Hilliard, -  .    .  Chemistry,  1885-86. 

Northboro',  Mass.    A.B.,  Smith  College,  1883. 

Marcella  Howland, English  and  French,  1S91-92. 

Lawrence,  Kan.    A.B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1890. 

Ida  H.  Hyde Biology,  1891-92. 

Chicago,  111.  S.B.,  Cornell. University,  1891.  Student  Assis'ant  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1891-92  :  Fellow  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93  ;  Holder  of  European 
Fellowship  of  Association  of  Collegiate'  Alumnae,  1893-94;  Student  in  Biology,  Univer- 
sity of  Strasburg,  1893-94. 

Alice  W.  Jackson,     .    . History  and  Political  Science,  188S-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1883. 

Helen  Howard  Jeffries Latin  and  Political  Science,  1889-90. 

Wooster,  O.    Ph.B.,  Wooster  College,  1889,  A.M.,  1890,  and  Ph.D.,  1893. 

Mary  A.  Johnson, Biology,  1887-89. 

New  York  City.  L.B.,  Smith  College,  1885,  and  A.M.,  1888.  Ncwnham  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  England,  1886-87  ;  Holder  of  Scholarship  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
College.  Philadelphia,  1889-92;  M.D  ,  1892;  Assistant  in  Dispensary,  and  Student, 
Philadelphia  IJost-Graduate  School  of  Homoeopathies,  1892-91;  Resident  Physician, 
College  Settlement,  Philadelphia,  1892-94. 

Rosa  Ellen  Lewis, English,  1888-89. 

Oskaloosa,  Io.  S.B.,  Penn  College,  Iowa,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1885.  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature and  History,  Tenn  College,  Iowa. 

Sarah  Elva  Lewis  Cox,f English  and  History,  1888-89. 

Estacado.  Tex.  S.B.,  Penn  College,  Iowa,  1883.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Estacado, 
Texas,  18S9-92. 

Marian  Wilhelmina  Macintosh,    .    .  Graduate  Scholar  in  Greek,  1890-91. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890. 

Ada  Isabel  Mapdison, Mathematics,  1892-93. 

Reading,  England.  University  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  1885-89;  Girton 
College,  University  of  Cambridge.  England.  1SS9-92 ;  Mathematical  Tripos,  1892  ;  Oxford 
Greats,  1892  :  B.Pc,  University  of  London,  Mathematical  Honors,  1893;  Fellow  in  Ma- 
thematics, Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Gertrude  W.  Mendenhai/l, Mathematics,  1891-92. 

New  Garden,  N.  C.  B.S..  Wellesley  College.  18S5.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Katharine  Merrill. English,  1S89-90. 

Abilene.  Kan.  A. B. ,  Kansas  State  University.  1889.  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1890-91 ;  Harvard  Annex,  1891-92  ;  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Illinois, 
1892-94. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miller English  and  German,  1890-91. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.    B.S.,  Geneva  College,  1890. 

Eleanor  Heistand  Moore, Chemistry  and  Biology,  1890-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Vassar  College.  187fi-78;  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1890,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Georgia na  Lee  Morrill, English,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1889. 

Flora  Alice  Newlin, History  and  Political  Science,  1890-91. 

Lawrence,  Kan.  A. B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1889.  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Law- 
rence High  School. 

*  Mrs.  Allen  Clifford  Johnson,  1893. 
t  Mrs.  M.  M.  Cox,  1893. 
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Julia  Barlow  Platt, Biology,  1888-89. 

Burlington.  Vt.  .  Ph.B..  University  of  Vermont.  1882.  Harvard  Annex,  1886-88  ;  Biologi- 
cal Station,  Naples,  1S91 ;  University  of  Freiburg-in-Baden,  1891-92. 

Sarah  M.  Potter  Paine* English  and  History,  1886-87. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.    A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1881. 

Harriot  C  Beitze, Mathematics,  1890-93. 

Meadville,  Pa.  A.B.,  Allegheny  College.  1887.  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens'  School,  Germantovvn,  Pa.,  1893-94. 

Sophie  S.   Beynolds, English,  French,  and  Political  Science, 

1892-93. 
Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.    Alfred  University,  1888-92. 

Z-illah  M.  Sherman, English,  1887-88. 

Ashtabula.  O.  A.B.,  Wells  College,  1882.  University  of  Michigan,  1888-89  ;  University 
of  Chicago,  1893-94. 

Anna  Morse  Starr, Latin,  1889-90. 

Elyria,  O.    B.L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1887. 

Stella  Burger  Stearns,        .     .     .     History  and  Political  Science,  1892-93. 
Duluth,  Minn.    A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1892. 

Marguerite  Sweet, English,  1889-91. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1887.  Fellow  in  English,  Brvn  Mawr  College.  1891-92  ; 
Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892.  Instructors  English,  Vassar  College,  1892-94. 

Mary  Kingsley  Tibbetts, English,  1889-90. 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.  A. B..  University  of  New  Brunswick,  1889.  Principal  of 
the  Gagetown  Grammar  School,  New  Brunswick. 

Bessie  C.  Todhunter.    .        Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Wilmington,  O.  A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1889.  Teacher  in  Martin  Academy,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

Mary  Tremain, English  and  History,  18^6-87. 

Lincoln,  Neb.  S.B.,  Nebraska  State  University,  18S1.  Instructor  in  History,  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Clara  Walton, English  and.  Mathematics,  1892-93. 

Cleveland,  O.    B.S.,  Wellesley  College,  1890. 

Arletta  F.  Warren, Latin  and  English,  1891-92. 

Wooster,  O.  Ph.B.,  Wooster  University,  1889.  Teacher  in  Beaver  Dam  High  School, 
Wisconsin,  1889-91. 

Florence  Mehitabel  Watson, Latin,  1889-90. 

North  field,  Minn.  B.L.,  Carleton  College,  1887,  and  M.L.,  1890.  Teacher  of  Latin  and 
History  in  the  High  School,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Ida  Wood, English,  1887-88. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1877,  and  A.M.,  1889.  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  1887-88:  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1X90-91 ; 
Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891 ;  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1892-93. 

Emily  F.  Wheeler,  .    .    .  Graduate  Scholar  in  Romance  Languages,  1887-88. 

Rock  ford.  111.  A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  187n,  and  A.M.,  1880.  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  in  the  Northwestern  University. 

Ellen  C.  Wright, Latin  and  English,  1888-89. 

Wilmington,  O.  A.B.,  Wilmington  College,  1875.  Teacher  of  Latin  and  English,  Wil- 
mington College. 

*  Mrs.  Howard  Simmons  Paine,  1890. 
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Former  Undergraduates  that  have  not  taken  their  Degrees. 

Edith  Ames,     .- Group,  History  and  Politicd  Science,  1891-93. 

Highlands,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Miss  Emily  L.  Bull  and  by  private  study, 

Gertrude  Allinson, Group,  English  and  German,  1885-87. 

Beverly,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Eleanor  Anne  Andrews,     .    .    .     Hearer  in  English  and  German*  1889-90. 
Hampstead,  England.    Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1879-81. 

Ethelwyn  Morrill  Atwater,    .    .  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1887-89. 

Millville,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private 
study. 

Sophia  Mead  Atwater Group, ,  188*5-88. 

Millville,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Emma  Doll  Bailey  Speer  *~~ Group,  Greek  and.  Latin,  1S90-92. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Susan  A.  Baldwin, Hearer  in  Latin  and  Political  Science,  1891-93. 

Milford,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Temple  Grove,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  by  private  study. 

Antoinette  Louise  Bancroft  Pierce,!     .    .    .  Group,  German  and  French, 

1888-89. 
Waterbury,  Conn.    Special  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-86. 

Jesste  Ellen  Barritt,    .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1888-93. 

Croydon,  England.    Prepared  by  Sidcot  School,  Somersetshire,  England,  and  The  Mount 
School,  York,  England. 

Emma  Josephine  Battersby,  .  Group.  History  and  Political  Science,  1886-89. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia. 

Lillie  Birch, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-92. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Mary  Boude, .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1892-93. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edna  Alwilda  Bowman,       Group, ,  1S90-91. 

San  Jose,  Cal.    University  of  the  Pacific,  1885-89.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' 
School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Nellie  Briggs, Special 'Student  in  Latin  and  German,  1890-91. 

Grinnell,  Io.    Iowa  College,  1882-87. 

Elizabeth  Bartram  Cadbury, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Josephine  G.  Carey  Thomas.^ Biology,  1885-86. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Reinhardt's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lucy  Edith  Chase  Boorum,§   .    .  Special  Student  in  Latin  and  Mathematics, 

1888-89. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Teacher  of 
Mathematics,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1889-93. 

Sue  Shirley  Chenault  Watkins,||     Biology  a,nd  Political  Science,  1890-91. 
Louisville,  Ky.    Wellesley  College,  1886-87. 

*  Mrs.  Robert  Elliot  Speer,  1893. 

t  Mrs.  Wilson  H.  Pierce.  1889. 

%  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Thomas,  1889. 

?  Mrs.  William  Burger  Boorum,  1893. 

||  Mrs.  Benjamin  Franklin  Watkins,  1894. 
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Cora  Mott  Child, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887-88. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y.    Classical  Course,  University  of  Vermont,  1885-87. 

Anna  Verplanck  Clapp, Special  Student  in  Latin,  1891-92. 

Albany,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Albany  High  School. 

Elizabeth  M.  Clark Group,  English  and  German,  1890-91. 

New  York  City.    Wells  College,  1889-90 ;   University  of  Zurich,  1892-93. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.    Wells  College,  1887-88. 

Olivia  Susan  Clemens, Group,  — ,  1890-91. 

Hartford,  Conn.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Elisa  Coates,     .     .     .     .     , Group, ,  1890-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Irwin's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Clara  Beaumont  Colton, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1892-93. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Uh.    Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Hora  Connelly,     .  Hearer  in  English,  German,  and  History,  1892-93. 

Albany,  Ga.    Swarthmore  College,  1878-80.    Brooklyn  Normal  School  for  Physical  Ed- 
ucation, 1891-92.    Assistant  in  Gymnasium,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93. 

Lisa  Baker  Converse,      Group,  Greek  and  German,  1891-93. 

Riverton,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Elizabeth  Cooke Biology,  1890-91. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Io.    Coe  College,  1884-88;   University  of  Michigan,  1888-90;    Student 
Assistant  in  Biology,  Bryn  Majvr  College,  1890-91. 

Louise  Dudley  Davis, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-93. 

Maplewood,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Dearborn-Morgan  School,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Lilian  Dixon, Special  Student  in  History  and  Physics,  1888-89. 

Devon,  Pa.    Special  Student,  Wellesley  College,  1886-88.    Junior  Principal,  Ashby  Hall, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1*93-94. 

A nabel,  Douglas, Hearer  in  English  and  History,  1889-90. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Geneseo  Normal  School,  N.  Y.    Newnham  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England,  1S90-93. 

Margaret  Dudley, Group,  German  and  French,  1889-92. 

Topcka,  Kan.    Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  1887-89. 

Grace  A.  Elder Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1889-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by 
private  study. 

Helen  Erben, Hearer  in  English  and  German,  1887-89. 

Radnor,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Lydia  Sophia  Ferguson, Hearer  in  Greek  and  Latin,  18S8-89. 

Belfast,  Me.    Prepared  by  E.  R.  Humphreys,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  private  study. 

S.Gwendolen  Foulke, Hearer  in  Biology,  1888-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Frances  Biddle  Garrett,    ....  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1 885-87. 
Logan  P.  O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Rhoads  Garrett, Group, ,  1885-S7,  1889-90. 

Rosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rachel  Ashbridge's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Leonie  Gilmour, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-93. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore, Md. 
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Annette  L.  Hale, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private 
study. 

Jane  Howell  Harris, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1891-93. 

Montclair,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Cari  Hench, Group,  1890-92. 

Carlisle,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Student, 
University  of  Michigan,  1893-94. 

Laura  Wools ey  Heermance Group, ,1892-93. 

New  Haven,  Conn.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Bessie  Robbins  Hooker, Group,  English  and  French,  1892-93. 

Winter  Park,  Fla.    Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  1885-92. 

Mary  Eloise  Howard,  ......  Group,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  1889-91. 

Norfolk,  Va.    Prepared  by  The  Leache-Wood  School,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Emily  Cumming  Howe Group,  Greek  and  German,  1887-89. 

Princeton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bishop,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Anna  Harris  Hoy, Group.  History  and  Political  Science,  1885-87. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy. 

Nellie  May  Hxjlbert, Group, ,  1890-91 . 

Elyria,  O.    Oberlin  College,  1887-90. 

Josephine  Jackson, Group,  Latin  and  German,  1889-91. 

Richmond,  Va.  Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md.  Teacher  of  Latin 
and  English  in  Wilford  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Elizabeth  Brinton  Janney,   ....   Hearer  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  J.  W. 
Fairies,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Jeffers,  .    .    '.- Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1887— 88t  1891—93. 

Oil  City,  Pa.    Classical  Course,  Wellesley  College,  1885-86. 

Grace  Llewellyn  Jones, Group, ,  1891-93. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  1'repared  by  Miss  West's  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  by  private 
study. 

Hattie  Elizabeth  Jones  Jacob,*    .    .   Group,  Greek  and  English,  1888-90. 

Amesbury,  Mass.  Prepared  by  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  Me.,  and  by  Miss 
Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia.  Teacher  in  Friends'  Academy,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  1890-92. 

Karie  K.  Kershaw,  .    .  Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1886-87,  1888-89, 1891-92. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Carolyn  Knowland, Hearer  in  Biology,  1891-92. 

Logan's  Ferry,  Pa.    Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1880-91. 

Julia  Olivia  Langlon,     .    .  Group,  History  and  Politiccd  Science,  1891-93. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Miss  Annie  Brown's  School,  New  York  City. 

Mary  R.  Lawther, Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1891-93. 

Dubuque,  Io.  Prepared  by  High  School,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' 
School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Camilla  Leach, Hearer  in  English,  1889-90. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Prepared  by  private  study.  Mistress  Robles  Hall,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.  University. 

Mary  Hunter  Linn, Group,  Latin,  Italian  and  Spanish,  1887-89. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy. 

*  Mrs.  Charles  Richard  Jacob,  1892. 
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Annie  Laurie  Logan  Emerson,*   .    .    .    Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  18S9-90. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.     Prepared  by  private  study.     Newnham   College,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  1890-91. 

Katharine  Lurman, Group, ,  1891-92. 

Catonsville,  Md.    Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Gertrude  Mason  Lynch,  .    .  Group,  History  and. Political  Science,  1887-90. 

1891-92. 
Washington,  P.  C.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bella  Mabury, Group, ,  1890-91. 

San  Jose,  Cal.    University  of  the  Pacific,  1884-89. 

Kathleen  R.  MacFarlane,  .    .  Hearer  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1889-90. 
Rosemont,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Mary  Louise  MacMillan, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Cincinnati,  O.    Wells  College,  1888-90. 

Margaretta  Cameron  MacVeagh,   .    Group,  History  and  Political.  Science, 

1890-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Rose  Chamberlin,  Miss  Luella  H.  Thorne,  Miss 
Edith  Child,  and  Miss  Jane  L.  Brownell,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Ella  Laura  Malott, Group,  Physics  awl  Chemistry,  1891-93. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  and  by  pri- 
vate study. 

Mary  Eockwith  Martin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-93. 

Ardmore.  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

M.  McClure  McKeehan Group, ,  1892-93. 

Carlisle,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Dexter,  Metzger  Institute,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Charlotte  Frelinghuysen  McLean, Group, 1892-93, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  by  Miss  Sandford's 
School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  Professor  R.  H.  Chase. 

Elisabeth  Hornli  Mifflin,    ....  Group,  English  and ,  1890-93. 

Wayne,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miles, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1888-89. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' School,  Germantown,  Pa.    Prin- 
cipal of  private  school,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Hannah  Irene  Moore, Group, ,  1890-93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cooper's  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private 
study. 

Ellen  Key  Howard  Morgan, Group, ,  1892-93. 

Lexington,  Ky.    Prepared  by  State  College  of  Kentucky,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Carolyn  Ladd  Moss Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1890-93. 

Ottumwa,  lo.    Prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Elise  Lucy  Ogden, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1S91-92. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.    Prepared  by  Miss  Ogden,  and  by  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville.  Ky. 
Special  Student,  University  of  Tennessee,  1893-94. 

Agnes  Louise  Orbison, Group,  Phys>'cs  and  Biology,  1886-88. 

Bellefonte.Pa.    Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy.    Missionary  in  Laharapur,  India. 

Elizabeth  Marshall  Palmer,  .    .    .   Group,  English  and  German,  1892-93. 
Madison,  Wis.    University  of  Wisconsin,  1890-92, 1893-94. 

*  Mrs.  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson,  1891. 
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Grace  Parrish, Group, ,  1890-91. 

Radnor,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia,  and 
bv  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Students'  Art  League,  New  York 
City,  1891-93 ;  Student  at  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1893-94. 

Anne  Rutherford  Pearson  Warner,*    .  Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics, 

1892-93. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Cornell  University,  1888-90  ;  Fall  term,  1890-91 ;  Spring  term,  1891-92. 

Kate  O.  Peterson, Group,  Latin  and ,  1888-89. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  A.B.,  Vassar 
College,  1890.     Teacher  in  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adeline  Mayo  Richards, Group, ,1890-91. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Prepared  by  Miss  Randolph's  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by  Mr. 
Young,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Anna  Ctjshman  Robbins Group, ,  1891-93. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  Schooi,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mildred  M.  Roelker,     .    .    .  Group,  History  and  Political 'Science,  1890-92. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  Kunkle  Ross Group,  Latin  and ,  1890-92. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  German  town.  Pa.  Art  Student, 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  1893-94. 

Theodosia  Rosalie  Rupli, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1890-91. 

Washington,  D.  C.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Florence  Rushmore  Hussey,| Group, ,  1885-86. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  Johnson  Sackett Group,,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1888-91. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  by  private  study. 

Harriet  Fell  Seal, Hearer  in  Greek  and  French,  1889-91. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  By  private 
study.  Teacher  of  French  in  Ogontz  School,  Ogontz,  Pa.;  Teacher  of  French,  Miss 
Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Anna  Peirce  Shoemaker  Ferris,!  -Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1887-89. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia.  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1889-91. 

Margaret  Armstrong  Steel,  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1886-89. 

Port  Deposit,  Md.  Prepared  by  private  study.  Student  in  History,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1893-94. 

Esther  Clarkson  Mayer  Steele,  .    .  Group,  Greek  and  French,  1891-92. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Cooper's  School,  Philadelphia. 

Eliza  Ptjllan  Stephens, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1888-90. 

Trenton,  N.  J.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private  study. 

Louisa  Brier  Stephens, Group, ,  1889-90. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Io.    Prepared  by  George  J.  Brown  and  Mr.  Alonzo  Brown,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Stephens, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1887-90. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Io.    Prepared  by  Coe  Preparatory  School  and  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Eleanor  Jane  Stevenson,  .  Special  Student  in  German  and  History,  1886-87. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Graduate  of  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  188G. 


*  Mrs.  Robert  Lyon  Warner,  1893. 
t  Mrs.  William  T.  Hussey,  1892. 
t  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Ferris,  1891. 
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Anna  Vaughan  Swift, English  and  Chemistry,  1887-89. 

Wilmington,  Del.  Prepared  by  Miss  E.  D.  Fraser*s  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  R.  Reynolds,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Frances  Dorr  Swift, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1891-93. 

Wilmington,  Del.  Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb's  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  R.  Reynolds,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Bertha  Anna  Taylor, Group, ,1892-93. 

Sewickley,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Rev.  Mr.  Benton,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 

Marion  Satterthwaite  Taylor,  .    .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science, 

1890-92. 
Sewickley,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Westtown  Boarding  School,  and  by  private  study. 

Mary  Grace  Thomas  Worthington,*   .    .    .   Group,  History  and  Political 

Science,  1885-87. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Prepared  by  Mr.  Christie,  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

Susan  Everett  Throop, Group,  Latin  and  English,  1890-91 . 

Worcester,  Mass.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  Throop's  School,  Worcester,  Mass.  Harvard  Annex, 
1891-92.  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics  in  Mrs.  Throop's  School,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  1892-91. 

Lillia  M.  D.  Trask, Group, ,  1891-93. 

New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Staten  Island  Academy,  and  by  pri- 
vate study. 

Ume  Tstjda, Special  Student  in  Biology,  1889-92. 

Tokio,  Japan.    Teacher  in  Peeresses'  School,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Ruth  Underhill,   .    .    .   Special  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1892-93. 
New  York  City.    Prepared  by  private  study. 

Emma  Philips  Van  Norden, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1889-90. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  The  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  private  study. 
Salvation  Army  worker,  1893-91. 

Annie  de  Benneville  Wagner, Group, ,  1888-90. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Margaret  Cooper  Whitall,|   .    .    Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1885-88. 
Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Agnes  Mary  Whiting, Grovp,  Greek  and  German,  1888-93. 

Springfield,  Mass.    Prepared  by  Miss  Catharine  L.  Howard's  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Ellen  A.  Winsloav,     ....  Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1887-89. 

Westbrook,  Me.  Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  by  private  study. 
First  Assistant  in  Westbrook  High  School,  Westbrook,  Me. 


Students  that  have  taken  their  Degree  at  Bryn  Mavor  College. 

Madeline  Vaughan  Abbott, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Cambridge,  Mass.     Prepared  by  Cambridge  Latin  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Harvard 
Annex,  1891-92.    A.B.,  1893.    Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Eliza  Raymond  Adams, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.   Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1894. 


*  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Worthington,  1888. 
t  Deceased,  January,  1891. 
3 
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Alice  Hopkins  Albro, .  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Fredonia  State  Normal  School,  N.  Y.  A. B.,  1890.  Teacher 
of  Science,  High  School,  Dunkirk,  N.Y.,  1890-92;  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Biology 
in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Helen'  Culbertson  Annan, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

New  York  Citv.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  Coniegvs'  and  Miss  Bell's  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 
A.B.,  1891. 

Alice  Eliza.  Anthony, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    A.B.,  1889. 

Emily  Frances  Anthony  Bobbins,®  .  Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 
South  Manchester,  Conn.    Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.    A.B.,  1889. 

Emma  Louise  Atkins,      .....  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1889-94. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.B.,  1894. 
Graduate  Student  in  Chemistry,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1894. 

Sarah  Frances  Atkins,  .     .     Group,  History  and  Political  Science,  1889-91. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    Classical  Course,  University  of  Michigan,  18S7-S8.    A.B.,  1894. 

Mary  Janney  Atkinson,      ......     Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Lahaska,  Pa.    Wellesley  College,  1888-90.    A.B.,  1893. 

Emily  Greene  Balch,  .    . Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass.  A.B.,  1889. 
Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship,  1889-90 ;  Student  in  Political  Science, 
College  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  1890-91. 

Helen  Bartlett, Group,  English  and  German. 

Peoria,  111.  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1889;  studied  in  Berlin, 
1882-84,  and  in  1890.  A.  B.,  1892.  Graduate  Student  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1892-93;  A.M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893;  Fellow  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Catherine  E.  Bean  Cox.f Group,  English  and  German. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Classical  Course,  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  1884-85.  A.B.,  1889. 
Teacher  of  English  in  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University  of  the.Pacific,  San 
Jose,  1889-90. 

Maria  Voorhees  Bedinger, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Anchorage,  Ivy.  Prepared  by  Bellewood  Seminary,  Anchorage,  Ky.  A.B.,1891.  Teacher 
in  Bellewood  Seminary,"  1891-92  ;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's 
School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  1892-94;  Graduate  Student  in  Phvsics  and  Chemistry,  Brvn 
Mawr  College,  1892-93. 

Alice  Belin, Group,  Latin  and  German. 

Scranton,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Kate  Hand,  Scranton,  Pa.    A.B.,  1892. 

Elizabeth  Miller  Blanch ard, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy.  A. B.,  1889.  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  The  Bryn  Mawr  School, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  18':d-92. 

Mary  Miles  Blanchard, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Bellefonte  Academy.     A.B.,  1889. 

Jane  Louise  Brownell, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Bristol,  Conn.  Prepared  bv  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  by  private  study.  A.B., 
1893.    Fellow  in  History,"  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Louise  Sheffield  Brownell, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  Griffitts'  School,  New  York  City.  A. B.,  1893.  Holder 
of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship,  1893-94  ;  Student  in  Greek  and  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  England,  1893-94. 


*  Mrs.  Frederick  Robbins,  1S91. 
t  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Cox,  1891. 
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Emily  Louisa  Bull, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Oneonta  Union  School.  A. B.,  1891.  Graduate  Student  in 
Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92.  Teacher  of  Science  in  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' 
School,  Germ  an  town,  Pa. 

Esther  F.  Byrnes,     .     . Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School.  Philadelphia,  and  by  private 
study.  A. B.,  1891.  Assistant  in  Biological  Laboratory,  Vassar  College,  1891-93  ;  Garrett 
Scholar  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Elizabeth  Maxwell  Carroll, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School.  Baltimore, Md  A. B.,  1892.  Teacher 
of  Classics  in  Mrs.  Alex.  B.  Randall's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edith  Child, Grovp,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Newport.  R.  I.  Prepared  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Child,  Newport,  R.  I.  A.B.,  1890.  Teacher  of 
Latin  and  Mathematics  in  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  andin  Miss  Judkin's 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Prepared  by  Mr.  Caskie  Harrison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Passed  examina- 
tion covering  the  Freshman  year  in  Columbia  College,  1888-S9.  A.B.,  1892.  Graduate 
Student  in  Sociology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93  ;  Graduate  Student  in  Political 
Science,  Yale  University,  1893-94. 

Mabel  Parker  Clark, Group,  Greek  and  English. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  bv  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  Citv.  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow 
in  English.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  18S9-90;  A.M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890  ;  Reader  in 
English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Graduate  Student  in  English  and  French,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1890-93  ;  Graduate  Student  in  English  and  French,  Columbia  College, 
1893-94. 

Helen  Theodora  Clements  Kirk,*  ,    Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Ogontz  School,  Ogontz,  Pa.    A.B.,  1892. 

Julia  Cope, Grovp,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  bv  Miss  Burnham's  School,  Northampton,  Mass.  A.B., 
1889.    Secretary  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-94. 

Helen  Cecilia  Coale  Crewe, f    ......    Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore,  Md.    A.B.,  1889. 

Lucy  Martin  Donnelly, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A. B.,  1893.  Student 
in  Greek  and  English,  University  of  Oxford,  England,  1893-94. 

Helena  Stuart  Dudley, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Denver,  Col.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85.  A.B..  1889.  Teacher  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1889-92  ;  Head  worker, 
College  Settlement.  St.  Mary's  St.,  Philadelphia,  1892-93;  Head  worker,  College  Settle- 
ment, Boston,  1893-94. 

Louise  B.  Elder, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  bv  Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell's  School,  Philadelphia.  A.B., 
1889. 

Buth  Emerson, Grovp,  Greek  and  Latin. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons'  School,  New  York  City.  A. B.,  1893.  Grad- 
uate Student  in  Greek  and' Philosophy,  Columbia  College,  1893-94. 

Annie  Crosby  Emery, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Ellsworth,  Me.  Prepared  by  Ellsworth  High  School,  and  hx  one  year  at  school  in 
Dresden.  A.B.,  1892.  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  for  1892-93; 
Graduate  Student  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93;  Student  in  Clas- 
sics, University  of  Leipsic,  1893-94. 


*  Mrs.  Edward  Cameron  Kirk,  1892. 
t  Mrs.  Henry  Crewe,  1890. 
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Susan  Braley  Franklin, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Newport,  R  I.  Prepared  by  Rogers'  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I.  A.B..1839.  Fellow  in 
Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90,  and  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Greek,  1891-92  ;  Graduate 
Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91  ;  Holder  of  the  American  Fellowship  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  and  Student  in  Greek,  Bryn  M.awr  College,  1892-93. 
Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College,  1893-91. 

Louise  Oliphant  Fulton, Grovp,  Greek  and  L'ltin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  Sutton's  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  R.  H. 
Fulton,  D.D.    A.B.,  1893. 

Alice  Eleanor  a  Garretson, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens' School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B., 
1890. 

Leah  Goff, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  1889. 
Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-91 ;  Graduate  Student  in 
Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90,  1893-94. 

Alice  Bache  Gould,   ." Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Boston,  Mass.  Prepared  by  Miss  Ireland's  School,  Boston,  Mass.  A.B.,  1889.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1889-90  ;  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  1890-93.  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Carleton"  College,  Minn., 
1893-94. 

Emeline  Gowen, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Mt.  Airy,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.     A.B.,  1890. 

Jane  Bowne  Haines, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Cheltenham,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss 
Creeth,  Germantown,  Pa.  A. B.,  1891.  Graduate  Student  in  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92  ;  Fellow  in  History,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93  ; 
Graduate  Student  in  Sociology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Emma  Lydia  Hacker, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Westbrook,  Me.  Prepared  by  Friends' School,  Providence,  R.  I..  A. B.,  1893.  Teacher 
of  Natural  Science  in  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H.-,  1893-94. 

Edith  Rockwell  Hall, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 
A. B.,  1893. 

Elizabeth  Harris, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B., 
1890.  Fellow  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91.  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  The 
Dutch  Reform  Collegiate  Grammar  School,  New  York  City,  1891-92  ;  Teacher  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Frances  Broadhead  Harris, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lambdin's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1893. 

Harriet  Feazier  PIead, Group,  Latin  and  French. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L,  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  1891. 
Teacher  of  Latin  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Margaret  Hill  Hilles, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Wilmington,  Del.  Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb  and  bv  Mr.  E.  L.  Doan,  Wilmington, 
Del.    A.B.,  1893. 

Elizabeth  Frances  Hopkins,  .    .    • Group,  German  and  French. 

Thomasville,  Ga.     Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1893. 

Mary  E.  Hoyt, Group.  Latin  and  English. 

Rome,  Ga.  Prepared  by  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga.,  and  by  private  study.  A. B,  1893. 
Teacher  of  English  in. Mary  Institute,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Hunt, Group,  German  and  French. 

Scranton,  Pa.  Prepared  by  School  of  the  Lackawanna,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1893. 
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Mabel  Hutchinson'  Douglas,* Group.  Greek  and  Latin. 

Des  Moines.  Io.  Classical  Course,  Penn  Collesre.  Iowa,  1884-85.  A.B.,  1889.  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Friends  Polytechnic  Institute,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Margaret  D.  Kellum, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.  A. B.,  1892.  As- 
sistant in  the  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Abby  Kirk, Group,  Greek  and.  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens*  School,  Gemiantown,  Pa.  A.B., 
1892.   Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Caroline  Lawrence, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Art  Student.  Smith  College,  1883-81 :  Special  Student.  1885. 
A.B.,  1889.    Assistant,  Church  Settlement,  St.  Peter's  House,  Philadelphia,  1893-94. 

Elva  Lee, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Chamberlain  Institute,  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  and  by  private 
study.    A. B.,  1893.    Graduate  Student  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-91. 

Lucy  Lewis, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Truitt,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private  study. 
A.B.,  1893. 

Marian  Wilhelmina  MacTntosh, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Gibson's  School,  Philadelphia.  A. B.,  1890.  Grad- 
uate Scholar  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91. 

Mary  Taylor  Mason, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.  A.B.,  1892. 
Teacher  of  History  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown.  Pa.,  1892-93  :  Graduate 
Student  in  Sociology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  l.v92--93,  and  in  Mathematics,  1893-91. 

Mary  Belle  McMullin Group,  Greek  and  Litin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Gordon's  School,  Philadelphia.    A.B.,  1893. 

Mary  McMurtrie, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study.    A.B.,  1889. 

Nellie  Neilson, Group,  Greek  and  English. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Cooper's  School,  Philadelphia.  A.B.,1893.  Grad- 
uate Student  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-91. 

Elizabeth  Nichols, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Rosemont.  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School.  Philadelphia.  A.B.,  1893.  Fellow 
in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Rachel  Louise  Oliver, Group,  Greek  and  L%tin. 

Lynn,  Mass.  Prepared  by  Lynn  High  School,  and  by  private  study.  A  B.,  1S93. 
Teacher  in  Lynn  High  School,  and  Graduate  Student  at  Harvard  Annex,  1S93-9L 

Henrietta  R.  Palmer Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Providence,  R.  I.  Prepared  by  Providence  High  School.  School  of  Library  Economy, 
Columbia  College,  1887-89  ;  Acting  Librarian,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1890-91.  A.B.,  1893.- 
Associate  Librarian,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Ethel  Parrish, Group.  History  and  Political  Silence. 

Radnor,  Pa.  Prepared  bv  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia.  A.B  , 
1891. 

Margaret  M.  Patterson, Group.  Greek  and  Latin. 

Denver,  Col.  Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  Denver  High  School. 
A.B.,  1890. 

Mary  Grafton  Patterson, Group,  German  and  French. 

Denver,  Col.  Prepared  by  Pension  Lacorne,  Paris,  France,  and  by  private  study.  A.B., 
1888. 

Caroline  Ely  Paxson, Group.  German  and  French. 

New  Hope,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1801. 

*  Mrs.  Henry  Douglas,  Jr.,  1891. 
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Grace  Pinney, Group,  German  and  French. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  private  study.    A. B.,  1892. 

Anna  Powers,  ." Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Friends' Central  School.  Philadelphia.  A. B.,  1890.  Teacher 
of  Latin  and  English  in  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  1S90-93. 

Bertha  Haven  Putnam, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Miss  Gibbons' School,  New  York  City.  A. B.,  1893.  Teacher 
of  Latin  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  McL,  1893-91. 

Harriet  Randolph, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  private  study.-  A.B.,  1889.  Fellow  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,.  18S9-90;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1892.  Demonstrator  in  Biology, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-94,  and  Reader  in  Botany,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  iS93-91. 

Anna  Ely  Rhoads, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study. 
A.B.,  1S89.  Graduate  Student 'in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90;  University  of 
Leipsic,  1890-91  ;    Garrett  Scholar  in  Biblical  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Ella  Riegel, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia.    A.B.,  18S9. 

Helen  J.  Robins, Group,  Latin  and  English. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School.  Philadelphia. 
A.  B.,  1892.  Secretary  "to  the  Deanv  Bryn  Mawr  College.  1892-93  ;  Teacher  of  History 
and  English  Literature  in  Mrs.  Edwin  Robins'  School,  Philadelphia,  and  Teacher  of 
Special  Class  in  English  Literature  in  Miss  Case's  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Phila- 
delphia, 1893-94;  Graduate  Student  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Harriet  Robbins, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.    Prepared  by  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn.    A.B.,  1893. 

Amy  Cordova  Rock,  ...     • Group,  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Prepared  by  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stevens' School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  by  private  study.  A.B.,  1893.  Assistant  in 
Chemical  Laboratory,  and  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Edith  F.  Sampson, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  bv  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa.     A.B., 

1890.  Graduate  Student  in  Biology,  Bryia  Mawr  College,  1891-94. 

Lilian  Vaughan  Sampson, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Wellesley  Preparatory  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B., 

1891.  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship,  1891-92  ;  Graduate  Student  in 
Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92  ;  Student  in  Biology,  University  of  Zurich,  1892- 
93  ;    Graduate  Student  ill  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Jane  Scofjeld, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Sandy  Spring,  McL  Graduate  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  1S86.  A.B., 
1891.  Teacher  of  English  and  History  in  the  San  Antonio  High  School,  San  Antonio, - 
Texas. 

Katharine  Morris  Shipley, Group,  Latin  and  English. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Prepared  by  Bartholomew  English  and  Classical  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 
A.B..  1890.  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship,  1890-91;  University  of 
Leipsic,  1890-91 ;  College  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  1891-92. 

Alys  Whitai.l  Pearsall  Smith, Group,  German  and  French. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Lily  White's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1890. 

Emily  James  Smith, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Ratterthwaite,  Canan- 
daigua,  N.Y.  A.B  ,  1889.  Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1889-90  ; 
Teacher  of  Greek  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1891-93  ;  Fellow 
in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1893-94. 

Helen  R.  Staples, • Group,  German  and  French. 

Dubuque,  Io.  Prepared  by  Dubuque  High  School,  and  by  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass.    A.B.,  1893. 
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Harriet  Stevenson, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Scientific 
Course,  Wellesley  College,  1886-87.  A.B.,  1892.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
in  Miss  Gibbons'  School.  New  York  City. 

Anne  Taylor  Simpson,* Group,  English  and  French. 

College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  0.    Prepared  by  Belmont  College,  College  Hill,  O.    A.B.,  1889. 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Taylor  Slaughter^  .    .    .  Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Cambridge,  O.  Prepared  by  The  McDonald  Ellis  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by 
Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.    A.B.  1893. 

Mary  Lewis  Taylor, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Indianapolis, Ind.    Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    A.B.,  1892. 

Helen  Whitall  Thomas Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  The  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.    A.B.,  1893. 

Margaret  Cheston  Thomas  Carey,J    ....     Group,  German  and  French. 
Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  Miss  Pindell's  School,  Baltimore,  Md.     A.B.,  1889. 

Martha  Gibbons  Thomas, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Whitford,  Pa.    Prepared  by  private  study.    A. B.,  1890. 

Luella  H.  Thorne, Group,  Greek  and  L,alin. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Skaneateles  Union  School  and  Academy.  A.B.,  1890. 
Teacher  in  Jamaica  School,  Long  Island,  1890-92  ;  Teacher  in  Friends'  School,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  1892-93  ;  Garrett  Scholar  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893-94. 

Emily  Rachel  Vail Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Gerrnantown.Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens'  School,  Germantown.  Pa.  A. B.,  1891. 

Susan  Frances  Van  Kirk, Group,  Latin  and  English. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  HallowelFs  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    A.B.,  1894. 

Evangeline  Holcombe  Walker, Group,  Greek  and  English. 

Washington  D.  C.  Prepared  by  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.B.,  1893. 
Teacher  of  English,  Miss  Florence  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,,  1893-94. 

Susan  Grimes  Walker, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Boston,  Mass.  Prepared  by  The  McDonald  Ellis  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by 
private  study.  A.B.,  1893.  Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Graduate 
Student  in  Sociology,  1893-94. 

Mathilde  Weil, Group,  English  and  French. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Johnson's  School,  Philadelphia, 
A.B.,  1892.     Editor  of  MacMillan's  "  Book  Reviews,"  1893-94. 

Edith  Wetherill, Group,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Hallowell's  School,  Philadelphia. 
A.B.,  1892. 

Sophia  Weygandt, Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Germantown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Head's  School,  Germantown,  Pa.    A.B.,  1889. 

Katherine  Taber  Willetts  Gardner,^    ....  Group,  Greek  and  Latin. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett's  School,  and  by  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine, 
New  York  City.    A.B.,  1890. 

Elizabeth  Ware  Winsor, Group,  Greek  and  Ijatin. 

Weston,  Mass.  Prepared  by  High  School,  Winchester,  Mass. :  Harvard  Annex,  1889-90. 
A.B.,  1892.  Teacher  of  Classics  and  English  Composition  in  Private  School,  36  Newbury 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marian  Adams  Wright  0'Connor,||    ....     Group,  Latin  and  German. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Special  Student,  Smith  College,  1883-84.  Prepared  by  Miss  Florence 
Baldwin,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    A.B.,  1891. 

*  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Simpson,  1893.  f  Mrs.  Moses  Stephen  Slaughter,  1893. 

%  Mrs.  Anthony  Morris  Carey,  1893.  §  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Gardner,  1892. 

i  Mrs.  Thomas  Henry  O'Connor,  1894. 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  situated  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  Introduc- 
ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  endowed  by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  „  iteinent 
Taylor,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  a  physician,  merchant,  and 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  purposed  founding  an 
institution  of  learning  for  the  "  advanced  education  "  of  women, 
which  should  afford  them  "  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  edu- 
cation that  are  so  freely  offered  to  young  men."  The  site  of 
the  College  was  purchased  and  the  buildings  were  begun  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1880.  In  the  same  year 
the  College  was  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  invested  with  power  to  confer  degrees.  A  cir- 
cular of  information  was  issued  by  the  Trustees  in  1883.  A 
President  and  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty  were  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1884.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1884  plans  were 
matured  and  appointments  made  in  the  Faculty;  in  the  autumn 
a  second  circular  of  information  was  issued,  and  an  office  at 
which  to  receive  applications  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  The 
courtesy  of  the  presiding  officers  and  instructors  of  existing 
universities  and  colleges  facilitated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
prevalent  collegiate  systems ;  and  the  domestic  organisation 
of  the  women's  colleges,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  re- 
ceived careful  consideration.  To  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
acknowledgment  is  especially  due,  since  from  it  has  been 
borrowed  the  system  of  major  and  minor  electives  in  fixed 
combination.  In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  program  was  issued, 
and  the  College  opened  for  instruction  in  the  following  autumn 
with  forty-four  students. 

Three  classes  of  persons  are  admitted   to  the  lectures  and    Admis- 
class-work  of  the  College : — graduate  students,  undergraduate       sion. 
students,  and  hearers. 

Graduate  students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some  Graduate 
college  of  acknowledged  standing.     They  may  pursue  the  ad-  Students. 
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vanced,  or  graduate  courses  *  offered  by  the* College,  although 
the  instructors  in  the  several  departments  may  require  of  them 
certain  introductory  or  auxiliary  studies ;  they  are,  moreover, 
entitled  to  personal  guidance  and  direction,  supervision  of  their 
general  reading  and  furtherance  of  their  investigations,  from  the 
instructors.  Their  needs  will  be  considered  in  the  arrangement 
of  new  courses  of  lectures. 

Fellows.  The  most  distinguished  place  among  graduate  students  will 
be  held  by  the  Fellows,  who  must  reside  in  the  College  during  the 
academic  year.  Nine  resident  Fellowships,")"  of  the  value  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  each,  are  awarded  annually — 
one  in  Greek,  one  in  Latin,  one  in  English,  one  in  German  and 
Teutonic  Philology,  one  in  Romance  Languages,  one  in  Mathe- 
matics, one  in  History  or  Political  Science,  one  in  Biology,  and 
one  in  Chemistry.  These  fellowships,  which  do  not  exempt  the 
holder  from  the  usual  charges  for  tuition,  board  and  room-rent, 
are  intended  as  an  honor  and  are  awarded  in  recognition  of  pre- 
vious attainments.  They  are  open  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  of  any  other  college,  of  good  standing.  No  one  may 
compete  that  has  not  a  college  degree  or  a  certificate  of  pro- 
longed study  under  well-known  instructors ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  Fellowship  will  be  given  to  the  candidate  that 
has  studied  longest  or  whose  work  affords  the  best  promise  of 
future  success.  All  applications  should  be  made  as  early 
as  possible,  and  must  be  made  by  the  15th  of  March  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  Fellowship  is  desired.  Blank  forms  for 
application  will  be  forwarded  to  the  applicant.  A  definite 
answer  will  be  given  within  four  weeks  from  the  last  date 
fixed  for  application.  The  holder  of  a  Fellowship  is  expected 
to  show,  by  the  presentation  of  a  thesis,  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner, that  her  studies  have  not  been  without  result.  All  Fellows 
may  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  Fellow- 
ship being  counted,  for  this  purpose,  as  equivalent  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Those  that  continue  their  studies  at  the 
College  after  the  expiration  of  the  Fellowship,  may,  by  vote  of 
the  Trustees,  receive  the  rank  of  Fellows  by  Courtesy. 

*  For  the  convenience  of  graduate  students  the  courses  belonging  to  the  graduate  de- 
partments of  the  college  are  reprinted  from  this  program  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 

f  For  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  and  the  Garrett  European  Fellowship, 
see  page  52. 
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Undergraduate  students  must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
for  matriculation,  and  may  enter  college  at  any  age  at  which 
those  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  The  studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  stated  on  pages  47-52.  Those 
students  that  do  not  wish  to  study  for  a  degree  are  enrolled  as 
special  students  ;  they  will,  nevertheless,  in  the  event  of  a 
change  of  plan,  be  credited  with  such  of  their  studies  as  may 
have  coincided  with  the  studies  leading  to  a  degree.  All  special 
students  must  have  passed  the  examination  for  matriculation. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Group  System  enables 
all  candidates  for  a  degree  to  specialise  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

Hearers  will  be  excused  from  passing  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination ;  but  they  will  be  strictly  distinguished  from  matric- 
ulates, and  will  be  entitled  to  reside  in  the  college  only  when 
by  so  doing  they  exclude  no  matriculated  student,  and  when  the 
courses  pursued  by  them  are  equivalent  in  number  to  those 
ordinarily  pursued  in  each  year  by  candidates  for  a  degree.  They 
must  be  women  of  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must 
furnish  proof  that  they  have  at  some  time  pursued  the  studies  in- 
cluded in  the  matriculation  examination.  They  must  satisfy  the 
several  instructors  that  they  can  profit  by  the  courses  that  they 
desire  to  follow,  and  their  admission  to  recitations,  examinations, 
and  laboratory  exercises,  will  depend  on  the  express  consent  of 
the  instructor  in  charge.  Hearers  differ,  moreover,  from  special 
students  in  that  they  are  not  recognised  by  the  College,  and  can 
receive  only  such  certificates  of  collegiate  study  as  may  be  given 
them  by  the  several  -instructors.     They  cannot  receive  degrees. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  must  be  taken  by  all 
that  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  College,  either  as  can- 
didates for  a  degree  or  as  special  students*     The  examination 

*  But  candidates  that  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some  college 
or  university  of  acknowledged  standing,  or  candidates  that  have  passed  the  Harvard 
University  Examinations  for  Women  held  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati 
will  be  admitted,  whenever  the  examination  has  covered  the  same  or  equal  ground  in 
the  subjects  required  for  matriculation  in  the  College,  but  not  more  than  one  cal- 
endar year  and  the  summer  recess  must  have  elapsed  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
examination.    For  regulations  concerning  "  hearers,"  see  above. 

The  following  subjects  in  the  Harvard  University  Examinations  for  Women  are  ac- 
cepted as'equivalents  :  All  the  "  elementary  studies"  except  one  language  (which  may 
be  Geiman  or  French  or  Greek,  but  must  not  be  Latin),  and  the  "advanced  studies"  in 
the  three  languages  chosen;  Latin  composition  ;  and,  if  Greek  be  taken,  Greek  compo- 
sition. The  "elementary  studies"  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German  will  not  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  any  part  of  the  examination  in  these  subjects,  unless  supple- 
mented by  the  "  advanced  studies." 

In  no  other  cases  will  certificates  be  accepted. 
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for  matriculation  will  be  open  to  those  also  that  wish  to  take  it 
as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies,  but  have  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  the  College ;  and  certificates  will  be  given  to 
those  who  are  successful  in  passing  the  examination. 

Candidates  may  divide  the  examination  into  two  parts  ;  if, 
however,  more  than  one  calendar  year  and  the  summer  recess 
elapse  between  the  two  parts  of  the  examination,  the  first  part 
must  be  repeated. 

Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary. 

Examinations  are  held  in  June  and  September  of  every  year 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  in  June  of  every  year  in  Balti- 
more, Germantown  and  Indianapolis ;  in  June  but  not  in 
September  they  may  also  be  held  by  request  in  Boston,  Cin- 
cinnati, California,  and  in  London  or  Paris,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries,  who  will 
also  answer  enquiries  in  regard  to  the  examinations  or  the  Col- 
lege. Examinations  may  also  be  arranged  for  in  other  places. 
In  June,  1893,  the  Bryn  Mawr  examinations  were  held  in  Ger- 
mantown, Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  In- 
dianapolis, and  Chicago. 

Tabular  Statement. — All  candidates  for  matriculation  -must  be 
examined  in  the  following  three  groups  : 

i.  ii.  in. 

, ,     ,        „  Latin  Grammar  &  Com position.l.  History,  1. 
f  Algebra    ' 

Mathematics  {  '    '  Caesar  and  Cicero,   1.  English,  1. 

L  Plane  Geometry,  1.  Vergil  and  sight  reading,  1.  Science,  1. 

All  candidates  for  matriculation  must  be  also  examined  in 
one  of  the  following  groups  : 

IV.  IV.  IV. 

'  Gram,  and  Comp.,  1.  (  Gram,  and  Comp.,  1.  (  Grammar, 

Greek   J  Xenophon,  1.  Greek  J  Xenophou,  1.  French  J    Prose, 


i  Iliad  and  sight  readme,  1.  Iliad  and  sight  readmg.l.  |    Poetry, 

and     K  °  B'  „   j      V.  and      *.  ■" 

i  Grammar,  -)  m     """•      (  Grammar,  \  or  f  Grammar, 

French  \  Prose,  1 3.  German  \  Prose'  >■  3-  German  J    Prose,  1 3. 


Poetry,       J  I  Poetry,        |  j    Poetiy, 

The  candidate  may  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects, 

and  if  not  examined,  must  pursue  them  in  college  : 

*  Greek  (as  above) 

Advanced    1  Solid  Geometry,  A  fourth    J 

Mathematics  J  Plane  Trigonometry.  language,  "\     French  (as  above) 

or 
German  (as  above) 


*  Students  that  have  omitted  Greek  in  the  examination  for  matriculation  may  sub- 
stitute for  the  beginners'  course  in  Greek  the  minor  course  in  Latin,  see  page  65.    And 
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The  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  for  matriculation  must  be  examined  arc  divided, 
for  convenience  of  marking,  into  fifteen  sections.  It  will  be  observed  that  each  lan- 
guage other  than  English  is  counted  as  three  sections.  Groups  I.,  II.,  and  III.  contain 
three  sections  each  ;  group  IV.  contains  six  sections.  The  figures  attached  to  the  subjects 
show  the  number  of  sections  contained  in  each  subject ;  where  a  bracket  precedes  the 
figure,  the  subjects  enclosed  by  the  bracket  cannot  be  separated  in  the  examination. 
Should  the  candidates  pass  in  fewer  than  three  sections  in  the  first  division  of  the 
examination,  the  entire  examination  must  be  repeated ;  but  the  three  sections  need  not, 
except  where  this  is  indicated  by  the  brackets,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  group. 
Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  or  the  fourth  language  cannot  be  substituted  for  any 
part  of  the  fifteen  sections. 

I.  Mathematics. — (1)  and  (2)  Algebra*     (3)  Plane  Geometry.  Mathematics. 

The  examination  in  Algebra  will  comprise  Elementary  Operations,  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions, Problems,  Ratio,  Proportion,  Variation,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progres- 
sions. 

While  there  will  be  no  formal  examination  in  Arithmetic,  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  subject  will  be  required  throughout  the  mathematical  examination  ;  in  all  the  pa- 
pers there  will  be  some  numerical  problems,  and  the  correct  solution  of  a  fair  number 
of  these  will  be  regarded  as  essential. 

All  candidates  that  do  not,  in  addition  to  the  above,  present  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigo- 
nometry (including  the  use  and  theory  of  logarithms  and  the  solution  of  triangles), 
must  pursue  these  branches  and  pass  an  examination  in  them  before  receiving  a 
degree.  It  is  especially  recommended  that  those  intending  to  elect  mathematical 
courses  should  pass  the  entire  matriculation  examination  in  mathematics.  These  can- 
didates are  advised  to  confine  themselves  to  Algebra  ;  Plane  Geometry  of  the  straight 
line  and  the  circle;  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  More  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  pure  geometrical  methods,  than  from  a  little 
knowledge  of  Analytical  Geometry. 

Students  whose  matriculation  examination  has  included  either  Solid  Geometry,  or 
Trigonometry,  or  both,  will  be  credited  with  the  time  which  others  must  subsequently 
spend  upon  these  studies. 

C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  and  Lock's  Trigonometry  for  Beginners  (Macmillan)  are 
recommended. 

II.  Latin. — (1)   Grammar  and  Composition.     (2)   Ccesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  Latin. 
I.— IV.  (or,   if  desired,    Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  two  thousand  lines).      Cicero 
seven  orations,  (pro  Archia  poela,  de  imperio  Cn.  Pompei,  pro  Marcello,  and  the 

four  orations  in  Catilinam.)  (3)  Vergil,  AZneid,  Books  I -VI.  (or  the  Eclogues 
and  five  books  of  the  iEneid).  In  and  after  the  Spring  examinations  of  1S95, 
the  examination  in  reading  will  consist  in  translation  at  sight  of  simple  prose 
passages  and  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  average  difficulty  from  Caesar, 
Cicero  and  Vergil,  with  questions  testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge 
of  grammar,  including  prosody. 

There  will  be  questions  testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding prosody,  and  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

this  minor  course  in  Latin  may  also  be  offered  for  examination  by  students  that  wish  to 
enter  with  advanced  standing.  A  student  choosing  Latin  as  one  of  the  languages  of  her 
Group,  and  not  wishing  to  study  Greek,  may  substitute  a  year  of  post-major  Latin  or  a 
year  of  minor  or  major  French  or  German. 

*  In  no  circumstances  may  the  Algebra  paper  be  divided  by  a  candidate.  Even  when 
the  College  report  indicates  that  the  failure  is  to  count  as  a  condition  in  one  section 
only,  the  whole  paper  must  be  taken  in  order  to  work  off  this  condition. 
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The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  translate  at  sight  easy  passages,  with  due  allowance 
for  unusual  words. 

The  so-called  Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  as  explained  in  Allen  and  Green- 
ough'siatm  Grammar,  is  recommended. 

As  many  schools  are  introducing  the  "natural  method"  as  a  substitute  for  thor- 
ough grammatical  training,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  an  accurate  and  ready  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms.  A  knowledge  of  para- 
digms and  parts  of  irregular  verbs  will  be  insisted  upon. 

Candidates  are  advised,  whenever  possible,  to  try  the  whole  Latin  examination  at  one 
time,  although  the  three  sections  may  be  taken  separately,  and  in  any  order  the  candi- 
date may  prefer. 

History.  III.  History. — (1)  The  outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and  the  United 
States  ;  or  the  outlines  of  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  The  United  States  :  its  History  and  Constitu- 
tion; Ransome's  History  of  England, or  Gardiner's  English  History  for  Schools;  Oman's  His- 
tory of  Greece  (Longman's,  N.  Y .)  ;  Leigh  ton's  History  of  Rome,  or  Allen's  History  of  the 
Roman  People  are  recommended.  •    • 

English.  English.  — (1)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  English 
composition,  correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  and  general  arrange- 
ment, and  to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English. 

In  1S94  candidates  must  be  familiar  with  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale ;  Shakespeare's  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  and  Twelfth  Night :  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison,  and  Essay  on  Johnson. 

In  1895  candidates  must  be  familiar  with  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale  ;  Shakespeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  and  Twelfth  Night ;  Milton's  V Allegro,  11  Penseroso,  Comits  and  Lycidas  ; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator. 

The  books  recommended  (for  the  years  1894  and  1895),  by  the  Commission  of  Col- 
leges of  New  England,  will  be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

Candidates  are  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  of  these  works.  A 
comparatively  small  amount  of  reading  is  prescribed  because  much  stress  will  be  laid  on 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  composition  and  grammar  and  no 
candidate  can  be  successful  in  passing  the  examination  without  familiarity  with  the 
essentials  of  punctuation  and  arrangement.  Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric  and  Abbott's 
How  to  Write  Clearly  and  Bigelow's  Handbook  of  Punctuation,  or  any  other  good  works 
are  recommended  as  aids  to  the  knowledge  of  correct  arrangement  and  punctuation. 

The  books  given  in  1891  will  be  required  of  candidates  taking  the  examinations  in  the 
.   Spring  and  Autumn  of  1894,  and  of  candidates  entering  College  in  February,  1895. 

Candidates  passuig  off  conditions  after  admission  to  College  may  offer  the  books  pre- 
scribed in  the  examination  in  which  the  condition  was  imposed. 

Science.  Science. — (1)  The  elements  of  one  of  the  following  sciences: — Physics,  or 
Chemistry,  or  Botany,    or  Physiology,  or  Physical  Geography. 

Gage's  Physics,  Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry  (Briefer  Course),  Bessey's 
Essentials  of  Botany,  Martin's  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course),  and  Russell  Hinman's 
Physical  Geography  are  recommended.  Candidates  are  advised,  whenever  possible,  to 
ofler  Fhysics  or  Chemistry,  as  these  studies  form  a  better  basis  for  further  scientific 
work. 

IV.  Two  of  the  following  languages  : 

Greek.  Greek. — (1)  Grammar  and  Composition.  (2)  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books 
I-IV.  (3)  Iliad,  Books  I— III.  In  and  after  the  Spring  examinations  of  1895, 
the  examination  in  reading  will  consist  in  translations  at  sight  of  simple  Attic 
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prose,  such  as  Xenophon's  Anabasis  or  Memorabilia,  and  translations  at  sight 
of  passages  of  average  difficulty  from  Homer,  with  questions  touching  the 
candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  including  prosody. 

White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  and  Jones'  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose,  or  equivalents,  are 
recommended. 

There  will  be  questions  on  grammar  suggested  by  the  text,  and  translation  at  sight 
of  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  and  the  Iliad,  with  due  allowance  for  unusual  words. 

French.— (3)  The  examination  in  French  will  have  three  divisions,  one  to  French. 
test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  pronunciation  and  ordinary  grammatical  forms, 
the  other  two,  her  power  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  and  verse. 

For  the  examination  in  reading  no  texts  are  assigned,  the  examination  being  in- 
tended to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  read  any  ordinary  French  whatsoever.  Candi- 
dates preparing  for  these  examinations  are  advised  to  acquire  as  large  a  vocabulary  as 
possible.  They  are  further  advised  in  their  study  of  verbs  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  the  regular  verbs,  the  auxiliaries  etre,  avoir,  and  such  important  irregular  verbs  as 
alter,  devoir,  dire,  faire,  mettre,  prendre,  pouvoir,  vouloir,  tcnir,  venir,  voir,  ecrire,,  lire,  croire, 
boire,  and  the  typical  verbs  conduire,  craindre,  paraitre,  partir,  and  to  acquire  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  various  past  tenses  and  of  the  rules  of  the  subjunctive. 

The  examination  in  French  cannot  be  divided. 

German. — (3)  The  examination  in  German  will  be  precisely  similar  to  that  German. 
in  French,  and  will  test  the  candidate's  pronunciation,  knowledge  of  ordinary 
grammatical  forms,  and  ability  to  read  ordinary  German  at  sight. 

The  examination  in  German  cannot  be  divided. 

The  candidate  may  omit  one  of  the  three  languages,  Greek,  French,  or  German, 
selecting  Greek  and  French,  or  Greek  and  German,  or  French  and  German. 

All  subjects  potentially  included   in  the  examination  for  admission  are  re-    Remarks  on 
garded  by  the  College  as  preparatory  and  non-collegiate.     The  College  course  Examination 
of  instruction  in  mathematics,  for  example,  does  not  include  but  presupposes  J0'      U"tcu' 
trigonometry;   the  courses  in  French  and  German  presuppose  a  reading  know- 
ledge of  these  languages. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  every  candidate  to  offer,  at  entrance,  advanced 
mathematics,  and  if  possible  all  four  languages,  since  even  to  fail  in  such  of 
these  examinations  as  are  not  strictly  obligatory,  will  not  affect  the  candi- 
date's collegiate  standing,  and  to  pass  them  successfully  will  leave  her  nearly 
free  for  elective  study  under  the  Group  System  and  for  true  collegiate  work. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  organisation  of  the  collegiate  courses; 
and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  time  of  students  within  the  College  should  be 
needlessly  withdrawn  from  these  and  spent  upon  preparatory  work. 

No  student  will  be  graduated  who  does  not  at  the  time  of    Studies 
graduation  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  Leartinf/to 
and    sonre  acquaintance   with    Latin.      In    the    last   semester  of  Bach e- 
before   graduation,    an  oral  examination  will  be  held   to  test  1°*'  of  Arts. 
the  candidate's  power  of  reading  French  and  German  at  sight.* 

*  The  College  provides  beginners'  classes,  five  times  weekly  throughout  one  year,  for 
those  students  who  in  the  examination  for  matriculation  may  have  omitted  Greek, 
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The  following  course  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Required      English,  five  hoars  weekly  for  two  years. 

u  us'  Science,  or  Science  and  History,  five  hours  weekly  for  two  years;  that  is,  any 
one  of  the  major  courses  in  Science,  or  any  two  minor  courses  in  Science ;  or 
any  one  of  the  minor  courses  in  Science,  together  with  either  one  of  the  minor 
courses  in  History  or  a  minor  course  in  Political  Science.  Those  students, 
however,  who  make  a  major  of  History  or  Political  Science  may  substitute  for 
the  year  of  History  or  Political  Science  a  year  of  modern  or  a  year  of  ancient 
language. 

Philosophy,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year. 

Group.  Two  Major  Courses,  of  five  hours  weekly  for  two  years  each,  constituting  one 
of  the  following  Groups:  Any  language  with  any  language;  History  with 
Political  Science ;  Philosophy  with  Political  Science,  or  Philosophy  with 
Greek,  or  Philosophy  with  Mathematics  or  Physics ;  Mathematics  with 
Physics,  or  Mathematics  with  Greek  or  Latin;  any  science  with  any  science. 

Free  Electives.  Free  Etectives,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
student.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  single  study  may  be  taken  as  a  Free 
Elective,  without  electing  the  group  that  includes  it.  Students  whose  group 
includes  Physics,  but  not  Mathematics,  must  take  at  least  a  year  of  Mathe- 
matics as  a  Free  Elective. 

Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  five  hours  weekly  for  one  half  year 
when  these  subjects  have  not  been  included  in  the  examination  for  matricu- 
lation. 

Greek  or  French  or  German*  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  when  that  sub- 
ject has  not  been  included  in  the  examination  for  matriculation.  Those  stu- 
dents, however,  who  have  omitted  Greek  may  substitute  for  the  required 
course  in  Greek  the  minor  course  in  Latin.§ 

These  studies  may  for  convenience  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


Tabular 
Statement. 

Minor  Courses  {Five  hours  iveekly  for 

One  Year 

Each).f 

1.  and  2. 

3.                   4.               5. 

[6.] 

t[7J 

English. 

Philosophy.     Science:    Science, 

French, 

Solid  Geometry 

Two  Courses. 

Physics,           or 

or 

and 

or         History, 

Chemistry, 

or                or 
Biology.     Politics. 

German 

or 
Greek  ( 

,        Trigonometry. 
or  Minor  Latin). \ 

French,  or  German,  and  classes  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  five  hours  weekly 
for  one  half-year ;  but  attendance  on  these  classes  is  not  obligatory,  the  student  being 
free  to  make  good  her  deficiencies  by  private  reading. 

*  See  note  on  page  47. 

t  Except  7.    (One  half-year.) 

X  See  note  on  page  47  and  48  and  page  86,  under  "  Mathematics." 

I  A  student  choosing  Latin  as  one  of  the  languages  of  her  Group,  and  not  wishing  to 
study  Greek,  may  substitute  a  year  of  Post  Major  Latin,  or  a  year  of  French,  or  of  Ger- 
man for  the  year  of  Minor  Latin. 
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Two' Major  Courses  {Five  hours  weekly  for  Tivo  Years  Each). 
Constituting  any  one  of  the  following  groups: 


I. 

Any  language 

with 
any  language. 

V. 

Philosophy 
with 
Mathematics 
or 
Physics. 


IT. 

History 

with 
Political 
Science. 

VI. 

Mathematics 

with 

Greek  or 

Latin. 


III. 

Political 

Science 

with 

Philosophy. 

VII. 

Mathematics 

with 

Physics. 


IV. 

Philosophy 
with 
Greek. 

VIII. 

Any  Science 

with 
any  Science. 


Free  Electives. 


Five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  any  subject  or  subjects  the  student 

may  elect. 

The  "  Minor  Courses  "  in  the  above  undergraduate  table  are 
known  as  the  Required  Studies  ;  the  "  Two  Major  Courses,"  as 
the  Group.  All  these  studies  are  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  Group  System,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Group 
System  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction. 

In  all  departments  as   yet  organised  there  is  a  course  of  five       The 

hours  a  week  for  two  years,  called  a  Manor  Course..     Whenever  Group 

System. 

one  year  of  this  course  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  taken 

separately,  it  is  marked  as  a  Minor  Course.  It  is  required  of 
every  candidate  for  a  degree  to  take  two  such  major  courses  as 
shall  be  homogeneous,  or  shall  complete  each  other,  and  major 
courses  which  fulfil  this  condition  are  designated  as  Groups.  It 
is  meant  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  should  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  specialist's  knowledge ;  and  the  Required 
Studies,  namely,  English,  philosophy,  science  and  history, 
are  intended  in  part  to  supplement  the  Group,  and  in  part  to 
insure  a  more  liberal  training  than  could  be  achieved  did  every 
student  combine  elective  studies  at  pleasure.  The  two  years' 
required  course  in  English  serves  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  study  of  language  and  of  comparative  literature.  The 
required  two  years  in  science,  or  in  science  and  history,  per- 
mit the  student  of  chemistry  and  biology  to  pursue  both  branches 
of  the  biological  course,  or  to  take  a  major  course  in  physics  ; 
and  they  insure  to  the  student  of  history  and  of  language,  for 
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one  year  at  least,  the  same  kind  of  instruction  and  discipline  as 
is  received  by  the  scientific  student.  The  one  year's  course  in 
philosophy  is  a  general  introduction  into  the  study  of  the  laws, 
conditions,  and  history  of  thought. 

The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  some  of  the  many 
combinations  of  studies  that  may  be  made  by  those  candidates 
for  a  degree,  who  wish  to  specialise  as  far  as  possible  in  par- 
ticular departments.  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and 
Elementary  French  or  Elementary  German  or  Elementary 
Greek  or  Minor  Latin  are  bracketed  as  being  properly  in- 
cluded in  the  examination  for  matriculation. 

Classics.  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Ele- 
mentary French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary  Greek],  English, 
Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Ancient  History  (or 
Modern  History  or  Minor  Politics).  As  a  Group,  Greek  and  Latin.  As  Free 
Electives,  advanced  Greek  and  Latin,  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

Modern  Languages  (other  than  English).  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Elementary  French,  or  Elementary  German,  or 
Elementary  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics, 
Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Modern  History  (or  Ancient  History,  or  Minor  Poli- 
tics). As  a  Group,  French  and  German,  or  French,  Spanish  and  Italian.  As 
Free  Electives,  Spanish  and  Italian,  or  advanced  French,  or  German,- five  hours 
weekly  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

English.  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Ele- 
mentary French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary  Greek,  or  Minor 
Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology),  Modern 
History  (or  Ancient  History,  or  Minor  Politics).  .As  a  Group,  French  and 
English,  or  Greek  and  English.  As  Free  Electives,  German,  or  Latin,  five  hours 
weekly  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

Mathematics  (with  Latin).  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry,  Elementary  French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary 
Greek,  or  Minor  German,  or  Minor  French],  English,  Philosophy,  Physics, 
Ancient  History  (or  Modern  History,  or  Minor  Politics).  As  a  Group,  Math- 
ematics and  Latin.  As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics,  five  hours  weekly 
for  one  year  and  a  half. 

Mathematics  (with  Physics).  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry,  Elementary  French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary 
Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Biology.  As  a 
Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics.  As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  Mathematics, 
or  Advanced  Physics,  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

History.  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Ele- 
mentary French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary  Greek,  or  Minor 
Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science,  any  Language  (Greek,  Latin,  English, 
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German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish).  As  a  Group,  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence. As  Free  Electives,  Advanced  History,  or  Advanced  Political  Science, 
five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

Science.  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Ele- 
mentary French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary  Greek,  or  Minor 
Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Physics  (second  year).  As  a  Group, 
Chemistry  and  Biology.  As  Free  Electives,  Minor  Mathematics  and  ad- 
vanced work  in  Biology,  or  Chemistry,  five  hours  weekly  for  one  half-year. 

The  following  combinations  may  be  adopted  by  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  major  course  in  history,  politics,  or  science, 
yet  do  not  wish  to  elect  an  historical,  a  political,  or  a  scientific 
group. 

I.  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Elementary 
French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin], 
English,  Philosophy,  any  Science,  Ancient  History.  As  a  Group,  any  Lan- 
guage with  any  Language,  or  Chemistry  with  Biology  or  Physics.  As  Free 
Elective,  Modern  History,  five  hours  weekly  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

II.  As  above,  but  for  Ancient  History  substitute  Minor  Politics,  and  for 
Modern  History,  Major  Politics. 

III.  As  Required  Studies,  [Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Elementary 
French,  or  Elementary  German,  or  Elementary  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin], 
English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Chemistry.  As  a  Group,  any  Language  with 
any  Language.  As  Free  Electives,  the  second  year  in  Chemistry,  and  one  half- 
year  in  Biology. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  consult  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
in  regard  to  the  details  and  best  arrangement  of  her  various 
studies,  and  must  register  her  course  of  study  at  the  Dean's 
office  before  entering  upon  college  work. 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may, 
as  a  rule,  be  taken  in  any  order  preferred  by  the  student,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  completed  satisfactorily.  Those  students 
who  have  not  as  yet  decided  on  their  group  may  in  the  first 
year  pursue  required  studies  only,  or  may  pursue  one  of  the 
courses  belonging  to  the  group  to  which  they  most  incline,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  they  should  desire  to  change  their 
group,  that  course  will  be  counted  as  a  free  elective;  those  stu- 
dents whose  tastes  are  already  fully  formed,  or  who  are  uncer- 
tain how  many  years  they  shall  remain  at  College,  may  enter  at 
once  on  free  elective  studies  and  on  the  study  of  both  subjects 
of  their  group.  There  are  obvious  advantages  for  the  student 
in  deferring  as  long  as  possible  the  choice  of  her  free  electives 
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and  her  group,  inasmuch  as  the  required  studies,  by  accustom- 
ing her  to  the  methods  of  laboratory  work,  and  to  the  study  of 
languages,  literature  and  history,  afford  her  every  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  her  true  tastes  and  aptitudes. 

The   students   are   not  divided  into  the  traditional   college 
classes,  and  there  is  no  fixed  date  for  graduation  ;  in  order  to 
pursue  a  wider  course  of  reading  in  connection  with  single  sub- 
jects, or  to  attend  a  greater  variety  of  lectures,  the  ablest  stu- 
dents may  choose  to  defer  graduation,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  usual  period  of  collegiate  study  may  be  abridged ;  personal 
considerations  only  will  determine  the  time  spent  in  completing 
the  studies  required  for  a  degree.     Nevertheless,  these  require- 
ments constitute  strictly  a  four  years'  course;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  time  given  to  lectures  and   class-work  be,  as  is  usual, 
fifteen  hours  weekly,  a  student  passing  the  ordinary  matricu- 
lation examination,   and   availing  herself  of  the  preliminary 
courses  of  the  College  on  the  subjects  which  that  examination 
did  not  include,  will  in  all  cases  require  precisely  four  years. 
The  Bryn      The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  will  be  awarded  annu- 
Muwr      a}iy  £0  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Felloiv-    on  the  ground  of  excellence  in  scholarship.    The  holder  will  re- 
ship.      ceive  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  applicable  to  the  ex-penses 
of  one  year's  study  and    residence    at*some    foreign    univer- 
sity, English  or  Continental.     The  choice  of  a  university  may 
■  be  determined  by  the  holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  College. 

The  The  Garrett  European  Fellowship,  of  the  value  of  five  hun- 

F^rr  rwan  ^red  d°lkars,  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  one  year's  study  and 
Felloiv-  residence  at  some  foreign  university,  English  or  Continental. 
ship.  js  0pen  for  competition  to,  all  students  still  in  residence  who 
have  for  two  years  pursued  graduate  studies  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  The  choice  of  a  university  may  be  determined  by  the 
holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  College. 
This  Fellowship  was  founded  in  lc94  by  Miss  Garrett  of  Balti- 
more. 

The  The  Garrett  Graduate  Scholarships,  five  in  number,  of  the 

Garrett    vaiue  0f  ^wo  hundred  dollars  each,  may,  on  the  recommendation 
Graduate  .  . 

Scholar-    of  the  head  of  the  department  in  question,  be  awarded  to  the 

ships.      candidates  next  in  merit  to  the  successful  candidates  for   the 

t 

Fellowships,  or  to  other  graduate  students. 
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Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other  col-     Studies 
leges,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  that  the  course  of  ^>co/tf«° 
study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for    Deyiee. 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses  of 
lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may,  at  their  discretion,  enroll 
themselves  as  candidates   for  the  degree    of  Doctor  of    Phil- 
osophy and   Master  of  Arts.     A  separate  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  is  open  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  but  to  them 
only. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  conferred  upon    The  Degree 
graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  upon  graduates  of  other  D   tf * pki_ 
colleges  who  shall   have  satisfied   the  Faculty  that  the  course      losophy 
of  study  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  ,,-   .     fA 
for  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Bryn  Mawr" 
College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional  courses  of 
lectures  as  may  have  been  recommended. 

The  candidate  must  have  pursued  for  three  years,  after  having 
received  the  first  degree,  a  course  of  liberal  (non-professional) 
study  at  some  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and 
have  spent  at  least  two  of  these  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
She  must  have  written,  on  some  subject  connected  with  her 
chief  subject  of  study,  a  dissertation  that  bears  satisfactory 
evidence  of  original  research,  and  must  pass  an  oral  examina- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  on  one 
major  or  chief  subject,  and  a  written  and 'an  oral  examination 
on  two  minor  subjects.  In  special  cases  where  one  minor  sub- 
ject is  substituted  for  the  two  minor  or  secondary  subjects,  the 
time  spent  on  the  one  secondary  subject  must  be  equal  to  the 
time  usually  spent  on  the  two  minor  subjects,  and  every  com- 
bination of  major  and  minor  subjects  for  the  final  examination 
must  have  been  submitted  to  the  Dean,  by  whom,  after  due 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  it 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty. 

The  candidate  may  be  required  to  pursue  certain  auxiliary 
studies  in  connection  with  the  subject  that  she  has  elected;  and 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  given  to  no  one  who 
cannot  read  French  and  German,  or  who  is  unacquainted  with 
Latin.      The  dissertation  must  have  been  printed  by  the  candi- 
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date  before  she  can  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  in  no 
case  be  conferred  by  the  College  as  an  honorary  degree. 

The  Degree       A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  on  gradu- 

,,   .  °ftA  .    ates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.      The  candidate  for    this   degree 

Master  of  Arts.  J  °  ° 

must  have  studied  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  at  least"  one  year 
after  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  must  have 
pursued  either  undergraduate  courses  not  previously  taken, 
amounting  to  twelve  hours  weekly,  or  graduate  courses  equiva- 
lent to  twelve  hours  weekly.  She  may  have  devoted  herself 
exclusively  to  a  single  subject,  and  must  have  taken  in  some 
one  subject  the  equivalent  of  a  five-hour  course.  If  the  courses 
taken  are  undergraduate  courses,  the  student,  must  pass  the 
usual  examinations  with  credit;  if  they  are  graduate,  she  must 
pass  either  a  written  examination,  or  an  oral  examination  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  as  may  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  she  has 
studied. 

Expenses.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  courses  attended,  or  of  the  actual 
time  of  attendance.  It  is  the  same  for  undergraduate  students, 
graduate  students,  special  students,  and  hearers,  and  is  payable 
in  advance.  An  additional  charge  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year  is 
made  for  materials  in  every  laboratory  course  of  five  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year. 

A  special  exception  will  be  made  in  favor  of  non-resident  medical  students 
and  physicians,  who  will  be  charged  for  a  single  course  in  chemistry  or  biology 
fifty  dollars,  and  for  two  courses  one  hundred  dollars,  the  laboratory  charges 
being  the  same  for  them  as  for  other  students.  A  course  is  held  to  be  five 
hours  weekly  of  lectures  and  class-work  throughout  the  year. 

Residence.  Residence  in  the  College  buildings  is  optional.  Of  the  stu- 
dents in  daily  attendance  at  the  lectures  and  class  work  of  the 
College,  some  have  always  lived  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bryn  Mawr  ;  others  have  resided  in  the  College  for 
five  days  of  the  week.  The  expense  of  Jboard  and  residence  in 
the  College  halls  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  three 
hundred  dollars,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  or  in 
special  cases  three  hundred  and  fifty,  three  hundred  and  sevent}'- 
five  or  four  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  room  or  rooms 
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occupied  by  the  student.  Of  this  sum  one  hundred  and  fifty  is 
the  charge  for  board,  and  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance;  the 
remainder  is  room  rent,  and  is  payable  yearly  in  advance. 
Room  rent  includes  all  expense  of  service,  heating  and  light, 
except  open  fires  and  laundry  work. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ida  E. 
Richardson,  a  physician  practising  in  Philadelphia,  who  visits 
the  College  every  week,  and  can  then  be  consulted  by  all  the 
students  free  of  charge. 

Plans  of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall,  Denbigh  Hall,  and  Pem- 
broke Hall  with  a  full  account  of  the  halls  and  tariff  of 
rooms,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College.  Each  of  these  halls  has  its  separate  kitchen  and 
dining  hall,  provides  accommodations  for  about  sixty  students, 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  Mistress.  Application  for 
rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  Since  the  demand 
for  College  rooms  is  very  great  and  every  room  unnecessarily 
reserved  may  prevent  some  other  student  from  entering  College, 
a  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars,  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  first 
College  bill,  is  required  before  a  room  is  assigned. 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  must  also  be  made  by  each  student 
in  residence  in  order  to  insure  the  tenure  of  her  room  for  the 
following  academic  year.  This  sum  will  be  forfeited  if  no 
formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  filed  at  the  Secretary's  office  on 
or  before  May  first  of  the  current  year. 

All  students,  or  candidates  for  matriculation,  reserving  rooms 
who  do  not  inform  the  Secretary  of  their  change  of  intention 
before  September  first  of  the  academic  year  for  which  the  room 
is  reserved,  will  be  responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  room  for  the 
entire  academic  year.* 

The  rooms  are  completely  furnished.  No  lamps,  towels,  table  napkins,  sheets,  or 
supplies  of  any  kind  need  be  brought  by  the  student.  No  part  whatever  need  be  taken 
by  the  student  in  the  care  of  her  own  room. 

There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the  studies,  but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently 
heated  by  steam.  A  fixed  annual  charge  ($18  for  one  dozen  pieces  a  week)  is  made 
for  washing  (see  the  description  of  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall,  Denbigh  Hall  and  Pem- 
broke Hall)  when  students  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  College.  Students 
that  remain  at  the  college  during  the  winter  and  spring  vacations  will  be  charged 
seven  dollars,  or  eight  and  a  half  dollars,  weekly,  according  to  the  rooms  occupied.  No 
charge  is  made  for  sending  meals  to  students  that  remain  in  their  rooms  by  the  advice 
of  the  physician  or  of  the  mistress  of  the  hall. 

*  An  exception  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  candidates  that  fail  to  pass  the  September 
Examinations  for  Matriculation. 
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The  charge  for  tuition  is  accordingly  $100  a  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  residence  in  the  college  halls,  exclusive  of 
board,  is  $125,  $150,  $175,  (or  in  special  cases,  $200,  $250)  a  year, 
payable  in  advance. 

The  charge  for  board  is  $150  a  year,  one  half  payable  in 
advance. 

The  charge  for  board,  residence  and  tuition  is,  therefore,  $375, 
$400,  or  $425  (or  in  special  cases  $450,  $475,  $500)  a  year ;  the 
additional  charges  are  $15  for  every  laboratory  course  of  five 
hours  weekly,  not  more  than  one  laboratory  course  being  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  a  degree. 

The  Students'  Loan  Fund  op  Bryn  Mawe  College  was  founded  by  the  class 
of  1890  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  contributions,  however-  small,  from  those  who 
are  interested  in. aiding  students  to  obtain  an  education.  The  money  thus  con- 
tributed is  distributed  in  the  form  of  partial  aid,  and  as  a  loan.  It  will  be  applied  to 
the  assistance  of  those  students  only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  College  for  at 
least  one  year.  The  Fund  is  managed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  President  and 
Dean  and  three  representatives  of  the  Association  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  Alumnee.  The 
committee  reports  yearly  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  the  Alumnas  Association.  The 
officers  for  the  year  1892-93  are  as  follows  :  Chairman,  Miss  Mary  McMurtrie;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  T.  Mason,  School  Lane,  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  Contri- 
butions may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

Scholarships.— -Two  Partial  Scholarships  of  $200  each  will  be  open  to  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  that  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  charge  for  tuition  and  residence. 
When  there  are  more  than,  two  applicants  the  candidates  will  be  selected  by  competi- 
tive examination  ;  in  all  cases  graduate  students  will  be  preferred,  and  in  no  case  can 
the  scholarship  be  held  by  any  one  that  has  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination 
with  credit.  Three  scholarships,  covering  all  expenses  of  tuition,  board  and  residence, 
will  be  open  to  those  graduates  of  Ear  lb  am,  Penn,  and  Guilford  Colleges  respectively, 
who,  in  the  preceding  year,  have  completed  the  course  of  their  several  colleges  with 
most  distinction.  These  scholarships  have  been  established  by  the  Trustees  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desire  of  the  Founder  of  the  College  to  promote  the  advanced 
education  of  women  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Libraries.  The  fact  that  the  College  is  at  a  distance  of  only  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  which  may  be  reached  by  half-hourly  trains 
in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  enables  the  student  to  make 
use  of  all  the  resources  of  the  libraries  of  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  of  those  of  the  College  proper. 

The  College  Library,  accordingly,  will  remain  as  far  as  possible 
a  library  for  special  study.  There  are  at  present  on  its  shelves 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  bound  vol- 
umes, and  the  Classical  Library  of  the  late  Professor  Sauppe,  of 
Gottingen,  containing  nine  thousand  bound  volumes  and  seven 
thousand  doctors'  dissertations  and  pamphlets,  has  been  pur- 
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chased  for  the  College,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  within  the  next 
few  months.  The  Library  of  the  late  Professor  Amiaucl,  of 
Paris,  was  acquired  in  1892,  and  at  present  forms  part  of  the 
library  of  the  College.  It  is  a  good  working  library  for  the 
student  in  every  department  of  Semitic  study.  A  more^detailed 
description  of  these  two  collections  may  be  found  on  pages  60 
and  77  of  the  Program. 

The  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  expended  yearly 
for  books  under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  several  col- 
legiate departments,  and  in  addition  to  many  gifts  of  books 
over  four  thousand  dollars  has  been  presented  to  the  library 
during  the  past  six  years  for  expenditure  in  special  depart- 
ments. One  hundred  and  forty-six  scientific,  literary,  and 
philological  periodicals  and  revieAvs  in  the  English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  Norse  and  Swedish  languages,  are  taken  by 
the  library  as  follows  : 

Academy;  Acta  Mathernatica ;  American  Chemical  Journal  ;  American  Economic 
Association  publications;  American  Journal  of  Archseology;  American  Journal  of 
Mathematics;  American  Journal  of  Philology ;  American  Journal  of  Psychology: 
American  Journal  of  Science ;  American  Naturalist ;  Andover  Review  ;  Anglia : 
Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie  ;  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science;  Annales  de  FEcole  Normale  Sup6rieure  :  Archiv  fur  Anatomie  und 
Physiologie;  Archiv  fur  die  Gesammte  Pbysiologie  ;  Archivio  Glottologico  Italiano  ; 
Archiv  fur  Latein.  Lexicographic ;  Archiv  furneueren  Sprachen  und  Litteraturen  ;  Arkiv 
fur  Nordisk  Filologi ;  Athengeum  ;  Atlantic  Monthly  ;  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record  ; 
Beitrage  der  Deutschen  Sprache  und  Litteratur ;  Beitrage  zur  Kunde  der  Indoger- 
manischen  Sprachen  ;  Biblical  World  ;  Bibliotheca  Mathernatica;  Bibliotheca  Philolo- 
gica  Classica  ;  Biologischcs  Centralblatt ;  Botanisches  Centralblatt  ;  Bulletin  de  Cor- 
respondance  Hellenique  ;  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Mathematical  Society ;  Central- 
blatt f.  Physiologie  ;  Century  Magazine ;  Chemical  News ;  Classical  Review ;  Comptes 
Rendus  des  Academies  des  Sciences  :  Contemporary  Review  ;  Cooperative  Index  to 
Periodicals;  Deutsche  Literaturzeitung;  Deutsche  Zeitsch rift  fiirGeschichtswissenschaft; 
Dial;  Dialect  Notes  ;  Economic  Journal ;  Economic  Review :  Electrician;  Rnglische 
Studien  ;  English  Historical  Review;  Expositor;  Fortnightly  Review;  Forum;  Ger- 
mania;  Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  ;  Harper's  Magazine;  Hartford  Seminary  Record; 
Harvard  University  Bulletin  ;  Haverford  College  Studies  ;  Hebraica;  Hermes;  Histori- 
sche  Zeitschrift;  Independent;  Indian  Antiquary;  Indogermanische  Forschungen; 
International  Journal  of  Ethics ;  Jahresbericht  Germanischen  Philologie  ;  Jahres- 
bericht  iiber  die  Alterthumswissenschaft ;  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der 
Chemie  ;  Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetzgebung  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  ;  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  ;  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  ;  Journal  of  Morphology  ; 
Journal  de  Mathematiques ;  Journal  fur  die  reine  u.  angewanrlte  Mathematik  ; 
Journal  fiir  Practische  Chemie ;  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  ;  Journal  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Society;  Journal  of  the  Microscopical  Society  ;  Journal  of  Philology;  Journal  of 
Physiology  ;  Kryptogamen  Flora  ;  Library  Journal ;  Library  Notes  ;  Literarisches 
Centralblatt;  Literary  News;  Literaturblatt  fiir  Germ.  u.  Rom.  Philologie;  London 
Weekly  Times;  Mathematisehe  Annalen;  Messenger  of  Mathematics;  Mind;  Modern 
Language  Notes  ;  Mittheilungen  der  Archseologischen  Instituts  ;  Mittheilungen  der 
Englischen  Sprache  und  Litteratur  ;  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Zoologischen  Station  zu 
Neapel ;  Monatshefte  fiir  Chemie  ;  Nachrichten  von  der  Koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der 
Wissenschaftcn  ;    Nation  ;    North  American  Review  ;    Nature  ;    Neue  Jahrbucher  fiir 
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Philologie  u.  Padagogik  ;  Nineteenth  Century ;  Old  and  New  Testament  Student ;  Out- 
look ;  Philologische  Wocbenschrift ;  Philosophical  Magazine  ;  Philosophical  Review; 
Philosophische  Studien:  Political  Science  Quarterly ;  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences;  Proceedings  of  London  Mathematical 
Society  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  Psychological  Review  ;  Publications  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  ;  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Association ; 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics ;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics  ;  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microscopical  Science  :  Quarterly  Review;  Quellen  und  Forsehungen  ;  Review  of 
Reviews  ;  Revue  Bleue  :  Revue  Celtique ;  Revue  Historique  ;  Revue  Philosophique  ; 
Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie  ;  Romania;  Romanische  Forsehungen  ;  Science; 
Scribner's  Magazine  ;  Spectator  ;  Transactions  of  American  Philological  Association  ; 
Westminster  Review  ;  Wochensch rift  fur  Klassische  Philologie  ;  Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsches 
Alterthum  ;  Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Philologie;  Zeitschrift  fur  Physikalische  Chemie  ; 
Zeitschrift  fur  Anorganische  Chemie  ;  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie  ;  Zeitschrift  fur 
Franzosische  Sprache  ;  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie  ;  Zeitshrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche 
Zoologie  ;  Zeitschrift  fur  Romanische  Philologie  ;  Zeitschrift  fur  Vergleichende  Sprach- 
forschung ;  Zoologischer  Anzeiger. 

The  library  is  open  daily  from  eight  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.,  and  books 
may  betaken  out  by  the  students  during  these  hours. 

There  are  in  Philadelphia  the  following  important  libraries  : 

The  Philadelphia  .  Library,  which  contains  about  145,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  students  for 
consultation  ;  and  students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held 
by  the  officers  of  the  college.  Private  subscription,  $12  a  year  for 
eight  volumes,  or  $10  for  nine  months. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  150,000  volumes. 
Students  can  obtain  books  on  the  shares  held  by  the^College 
Library.  Private  subscription,  $6.00  a  year  for  two  separate 
works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
30,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  has  generously 
conceded  the  use  of  its  library  and  of  its  museum  to  the  students 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Courses  of     There  will  be  offered  each  year  major  or  two-year  courses  of  five 
&'     hours  weekly  in  the  following  subjects  :    Greek,  Latin,  English, 
German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  History,  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

.Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Philology,  Greek,  Latin,  Old  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other 
Romance  Languages,  Gothic  and  Teutonic  Philology,  Old  Norse, 
Old  High  German,  Middle  High  German,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English  Literature,  Celtic  and  Slavonic  Languages, 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  Biblical  Literature,  History, 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Morphology,  Physiology,  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 
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The  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  meant,  first  of  all,  Courses  in 
to  be  complete  in  themselves,  and  extensive  enough  to  meet  the  Language 
needs  of  special  students,  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  study  Literature. 
of  comparative  philology  or  of  comparative  literature.  When- 
ever it  has  been  practicable,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  in  the 
modern  languages,  one  half  of  the  major  course  has  been  devoted 
to  strictly  linguistic  studies,  and  the  other  half  to  the  history  of 
literature.  In  the  major  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  cus- 
tomary text-reading  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
history  of  literature;  the  advanced  course  in  Greek  is  constructed 
on  the  model  of  a  major  course,  one  year  being  devoted  to  com- 
parative philology  and  Sanskrit,  and  one  to  literary  studies 
and  the  reading  of  difficult  texts.  Courses  of  parallel  read- 
ing will  be  required  of  all  students  of  language  and  litera- 
ture, precisely  as  laboratory  work  is  required  of  the  students  of 
chemistry  or  biology  ;  these  courses  are  intended  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  the  works  of  numerous  authors,  and  it  is 
especially  hoped  that  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  will,  by  this 
means,  accustom  themselves  to  read  these  languages  constantly 
and  without  assistance. 

The  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  will  be  of  equal 
difficulty,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
traditional  separation  between  ancient  and  modern  languages 
has  been  disregarded,  because,  although  strictly  classical  stu- 
dents may  always  be  inclined  to  combine  Greek  and  Latin, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  modern  literature  of  which  the  study 
may  not  fitly  be  preceded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  study  of 
Latin  or  Greek. 

Whenever  possible,  as  in  the  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Lectures. 
French,  and  German  Literature,  in  History,  Politics,  Philoso- 
phy, Mathematics,  and  Science,  the  instruction  is  given  by 
means  of  lectures.  It  is  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  give 
a  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  facts  and  principles ;  to 
enumerate  and  criticise  with  frankness  hand-books,  author- 
ities, and  editions  ;  to  touch  upon  minor  or  far-lying  points 
with  such  distinctness  as  may  enable  the  student  to  investigate 
them  intelligently  at  some  future  day  ;  to  bring  the  student's 
knowledge  clown  to  date,  and  to  inform  her,  step  by  step,  what 
things  have  been  definitely  ascertained  and  what  things  remain 
to  be  investigated.     It  is  intended  that  the  notes  taken  on  these 
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lectures,  in  addition  to  their  immediate  practical  use,  shall  be 
of  lasting  value  for  reference,  and  be  the  starting-point,  or  at  least 
the  schedule',  of  studies  to  be  undertaken  subsequently.  Every 
isolated  student  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  initiated  into 
the  modern  scholastic  movement  otherwise  than  orally  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  lectures,  the  several  instructors  will 
appoint  certain  hours  in  which  the  students  may  consult  them 
freely.  The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  class  work,  and 
by  frequent  examinations ;  they  will  be  strictly  special,  not 
popular. 

The  Professors  or  Associates  appointed  are  the  recognised 
heads  of  their  departments,  and  only  such  instructors  have 
been  chosen  as  are  qualified  to  direct  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work. 

Courses  of     The  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  offered  in  the  years 

Inktruc-   i893_94  ana  1894-95  are  as  follows  : 
tion. 

Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Professors  and  Instructors :  Dr.  Edward  Washburn  Hop- 
kins, Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Mr.  William  Cranston  Lawton, 
Dr.  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Dr.  George  A.  Barton. 

In  1894  by  the  acquisition  of  the  famous  collection  of  the  late 
Professor  Hermann  Sauppe,  the  College  became  possessed  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  selected  classical  libraries  in  America. 
During  the  sixty  years  from  1833  to  1893  in  which  Professor 
Sauppe  was  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  at  Zurich,  Weimar, 
and  Gottingen  successively,  he  brought  together  with  great 
care  and  perseverance  a  library  of  9000  bound  volumes  and 
more  than.  7000  unbound  Doctor's  Dissertations,  Programmes, 
and  Monographs,  from  which  scarcely  any  important  edition  of 
any  Greek  or  Latin  author  is  missing.  It  is  especially  rich 
in  inscriptions,  in  works  on  Plato,  the  Greek  orators,  Plautus, 
Terence,  Horace  and  Tacitus.  Among  the  editions  of  Plautus 
is  to  be  found  one  of  the  four  copies  known  to  be  in  existence 
of  the  so-called  edition  of  Hermolaus,  referred  to  by  Ritschl, 
Parerga,  p.  403,  n.,  Opuscula  II.,  p.  47,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  appeared  between  1493  and  1499.  Among  the  journals  are 
complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin, 
Leipsic,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Gottingen,  Hermes,  Philologus, 
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Rheinisches  Museum,  Mnemosyne,  Bezzenberger's  Beitriige, 
Zeitschrift  fur  Alterthumswissenschaft,  Ephemeris  Epigraphica 
Latina,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Numismatik,  Mittheilungen  der  Arch. 
Inst,  zu  Athen,  and  zu  Rom,  'Epjiiepiq  ap^adoyixiq.  The  library 
contains  also  an  excellent  collection  of  "  Scripta  Philologorum." 
Many  of  the  volumes  are  enriched  with  autograph  notes  by 
Professor  Sauppe. 

Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology. 

The  instruction  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Philology,  and  Philological  Seminary,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Once  ivetkly  throughout  the  year. 

Students  entering  this  eourse  are  expected  to  he  familiar  with  German  and  French. 
A  short  preliminary  course  in  Sanskrit  will  also  be  of  great  aid  to  the  student.  The 
lectures  on  comparative  philology  will  treat  of  the  connection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  with  the  related  languages  of  the  Aryan  group,  first,  phonetically,  secondly, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  grammatical  forms,  and  lastly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
syntax.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  which  covers  what  has  been  during  the  last  few 
years  the  field  of  the  most  active  research,  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  latest 
theories  and  discoveries  in  Aryan  phonetics,  and  will  be  expected  to  read  and  criticise 
the  articles  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  philological  journals,  and  to  prepare 
reports  on  these  articles.  The  same  method  will  be  pursued  during  the  investigation  of 
the  history  of  forms  ;  and  in  the  third  part  of  the  course  the  student  will  begin  the  study 
of  comparative  syntax  by  a  close  comparison  of  the  use  of  cases  and  verbal  forms  in 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin.  This  course  forms  the  fifth  hour  of  the  five  hour  graduate 
courses  in  Greek  and  in  Latin. 

1894-95. 

Lectures  introductory  to  Comparative  Philology,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
This  course,  or  the  preceding  course,  is  given  in  eaeh  year,  the  difference  between  the 
two  courses  being  that  the  former  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

Beginners'  Sanskrit,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  open  also  to  undergraduate  students  in  their  fourth  year.  It  will  con- 
sist mainly  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  with  selections  from  Lanman's  Reader. 

Introduction  to  Zend  and  the  Zend-Avesta,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

The  number  of  hours  will  be  determined  later. 

Greek. 

The  instruction  in  Greek  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edward 
Washburn  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Greek,  Sanskrit  and  Compara- 
tive Philology ;  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth.  Professor  of  Greek, 
Mr.  William  Cranston  Lawton,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Literature,  and   Dr.  George  A.  Barton,    Associate  in   Biblical 
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Literature  and  Semitic  Languages.  The  instruction  offered 
in  Greek  covers  twenty-six  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations 
weekty,  and  includes  five  hours  a  week  of  elementary  work, 
ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  major  and  minor  work,  six 
hours  weekly  of  post  major  work,  open  only  to  graduates  and 
to  undergraduates  that  have  completed  the  major  course  in 
Greek;  and  five  hours  weekty  of  graduate  work. 

The  courses  are  as  follows : 

JBeghi-  A  course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  under  the  direction  of 

tiers  J_)r.  Smyth,  is  provided  for  those  students  who  may  wish  to  study  Greek,  but 

whose  examination  for  matriculation  did  not  include  it.  Students  that  desire 
to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  are  expected  to  read  more  Greek  than  is 
required  of  the  other  students,  in  order  that  in  the  ensuing  year  they  may 
pass  the  entrance  examination  and  enter  upon  the  first  year  of  the  major 
course.  Students  that  wish  may  substitute  for  this  course  the  minor,  or  first 
year's  course,  in  Latin,  but  for  the  course  in  Minor  Latin,  a  student  choosing 
Latin  as  one  of  the  languages  of  her  Group,  may  substitute  a  year  of  Post 
Major  Latin,  or  a  year  of  French,  or  a  year  of  German.  Either  the  Beginners' 
Course  in  Greek  or  the  Minor  Course  in  Latin  is  required  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  that  have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion in  Greek. 
Major  First  Year. 

CJO'ttrsCt  (Minor  Course.) 

1st  Semester. 

Odyssey,  Books  v.-vii.,  ix.-x.,  Mr.  Lawton.  Three  times  weekly. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  with  prose  selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.      Twice  weekly. 

Private  Beading,  Lysias,  Selected  Orations. 

2nd  Semester. 

Plato,  Apology  and  Crilo  ;  Andocid.es,  Mysteries,  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Four  times  weekly. 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Beading,  Euripides,  Medea. 

Second  Year. 

(Major  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

History  of  Literature,  Epic  and  Lyric,  Mr.  Lawton.  Twice  weekly. 

JSschy'lus,  Fersas,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Three  times  weekly. 

Private  Beading,  Euripides,  Hippolytus. 

2nd  Semester. 

Demosthenes,  Be  Corona.  Dr.  Hopkins.    .  Three  times  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Literature,  Drama  and  Prose,  Mr.  Lawton.      Twice  weekly. 
Private  reading,  Isocrates,  Panegyricus. 
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The  usual  second  year's  work  of  the  Major  Course  may  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  a 
period  of  two  years;  but  the  lectures  on  literature  must,  if  elected,  be  taken  for  both 
semesters. 

In  1894-95,  in  the  Minor  Course,  Dr.  Hopkins  will  read  in  the  second  semester,  Plato, 
Apology  and  Crito  ;  Andocides,  Mysteries ;  in  the  Major  Course,  in  the  first  semester,  JEs- 
chylus,  Prometheus,  and  in  the  second  semester,  Thueydides,  Selections. 

In  1894-95,  the  private  reading  for  the  Minor  Course  will  be  Xenophon,  Memorabilia 
and  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris;  the  private  reading  for  the  Major  Course  will  be 
Sophocles,  Q-klipus  Rex,  and  Isocrates,  Panegyricus. 

Examinations  on  the  courses  of  private  reading  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each 
semester. 

Group:    Greek  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics,  or 
with  Philosophy. 

Post  Major  courses  are  offered  to  those  that  have  completed   the  Major      Post 

Course ;  they  may  also  be  taken  by  graduate  students.  Major 

Courses. 

1st  Semester. 

Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus,  Selections,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

Demosthenes,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Twice  weekly . 

New  Testament  Greek,  Dr.  Barton.  Twice  weekly. 

This  course  will  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek.  After  some  introductory 
lectures  on  the  formation  and  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  one  hour 
weekly  during  the  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  the  text  of  one  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  other  hour  to  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  text, 
both  in  its  written  and  its  printed  form,  on  the  helps  extant  for  emending  it,  and  the 
method  of  using  them.  In  the  second  semester  the  subject  of  study  will  be  the  Epistles 
of  Paul.  The  students  will  be  expected  to  read  privately  during  the  first  semester  the 
text  of  one  of  the  Gosples  that  has  not  been  read  in  class,  and  during  the  second,  either 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Apocalypse,  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

2nd  Semester. 

Plato,  Phcedo,  Mr.  Lawton.  Twice  weekly. 

Sophocles,  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Once  weekly. 

iEschylus,  Agamemnon,  Dr.  Smyth.  Twice  weekly. 

New  Testament  Greek  (continued),  Dr.  Barton.  Twice  weekly. 

In  1894-95  Dr.  Hopkins  will  read  during  the  first  semester  Selections  from  the  Lyric 
Poets  and  Theocritus  once  weekly;  Sophocles,  Selections,  twice  weekly;  in  the  second 
semester,  iEschylus,  Prometheus,  one  hour  weekly. 

Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

m,  i  •     ^      i  ■   t   r-  .    ^  Courses. 

lhe  graduate  courses  in  Greek  are  varied   from  year  to  year  (Lyric  Poets, 

Attic  Tragedy,  The  Historians,  The  Orators,  and  Plato),  in  order  that  they  may 

be  pursued  by  the  student  for  several  consecutive  years.    Three  of  these  courses 

are  required  of  students  who  offer  Greek  as  a  major  subject  in  the  examination 

for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  two  are  required  when  Greek  is  the 
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only  minor  subject  offered,  and  one  when  there  are  two  minors.  The  Post 
Major  courses  are  open  to  graduate  students.  A  lar^e  part  of  the  work  ex- 
pected of  graduate  students  consists  of  courses  of  reading  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  the  department;  and  reports  of  works  thus  read  will  from  time  to 
time  be  required  of  the  students. 

Dr.    Hopkins'   one  hour   course  in    Comparative    Philology,  see   page  61, 
forms  the  fifth  hour  of  the  graduate  course  in  Greek. 

Attic  Tragedy,  Dr.  Smyth.  Four  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  will  consist  of  the  reading  of  the  entire  works  of  iEschylus,  and  the 
critical  interpretation  of  a  selected  portion.  One  hour  a  week  is  set  apart  for  Semi- 
nary work  on  the  text  of  a  single  play,  two  hours  to  translation  and  a  running 
commentary  upon  the  other  tragedies,  and  to  lectures  upon  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  drama  (style,  vocabulary,  syntax,  dialect,  metres,  etc.).  The  fourtn 
hour  (during  the  first  semester  only)  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Poetics. 
Each  member  of  the  class  will  write,  during  the  year,  one  or  more  papers  on  special 
topics.  Students  taking  this  course  are  expected  to  pro  vide,  themselves  in  advance 
with  Paley's  Mschylus  (Bibliotheca  Classica  edition),  Haigh's  Attic  Theatre  (Macmillan 
&  Co.),  and  Schmidt  s  Rhythmic  and  Metric,  translated  by  Prof.  White  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

In  1894-95  Dr.  Smyth  will  read  the  Attic  Orators  four  times  weekly  through  the  year. 

This  course  will  consist  of  the  reading  of  large  portions  of  all  the  Orators  and  the  criti- 
cal interpretation  (in  the  Seminary)  of  a  selected  part  of  each.  Lectures  will  be  given 
on  the  legal  antiquities,  the  syntax,  and  the  style  of  the  various  authors,  in  conjunction 
with  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  will  be  studied.  Students  taking  this  course  are 
expected  to  provide  themselves  with  theTeubner  text  editions  of  Antiphon,  Andocides, 
Lysias,  Iaocrates,  Isxus,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes.  The  classical  library  is  well  equipped 
with  works  on  the  Orators* 

In  1894-95  Mr.  Lawton  will  offer  a  graduate  course  in  Lost  Greek  and  Roman  Tragedies 
once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  with  occasional  conferences.  A  knowledge  of  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  ability  to  use  German  books  of  reference  will  be  required. 
The  lectures  will  be  based  upon  the  works  of  Ribbeck,  Nauck  and  Welcker.  Frequent 
references  will  be  made  to  works  upon  mythology  and  monuments  of  ancient  art  that 
illustrate  the  subject.  The  fragments  will  be  translated,  but  the  general  treatment 
will  be  literary,  not  philological. 


Latin. 

The  instruction  in  Latin  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gonzalez 
Lodge,  Associate  in  Latin,  and  Mr.  William  Cranston  Lawton, 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature.  The  instruction 
offered  covers  nineteen  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations 
weekly,  and  includes  ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  major 
and  minor  lectures,  four  hours  weekly  of  post  major  work,  open 
only  to  graduates  and  to  undergraduates  that  have  completed 
the  major  course  in  Latin  ;  and  five  hours  weekly  of  graduate 
work. 
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1st  Semester. 


First  Year. 
(Minor  Course.) 


Major 
Course. 


Sallust,  Catilina;  Livy,  book  XXL;  Cicero,  pro  Murena,  Dr.  Lodge. 

Four  times  weekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Private  Reading,  Vergil,  JEneid  VII.,  VIII. 


2nd  Semester. 

Horace,  Selections,  Mr.  Lawton. 
(May  be  taken  as  a  Free  Elective.) 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge. 

Private  Reading,  Vergil,  ^Jneid  IX.,  X. 

Second  Year. 

(Major  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature,  with  readings  from  the  less 
familiar  authors,  Mr.  Lawton. 

Tacitus,  Annals,  Dr.  Lodge. 

Private  Reading,  Pliny,  Selected  Letters. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature  (continued),  Mr.  Lawton. 
Juvenal,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Dr.  Lodge. 
Private  Reading,  Cicero,  Selected  Letters. 


Four  times  weekly. 
Once  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 
Three  times  weekly. 


Twice  weekly. 
Three  times  weekly. 


Group :  Latin  with  any  language,  or  with  Mathematics. 
Five  hours  weekly  of  Post-Major  Latin  are  offered  students  that  have  com-  Post 


llojor 
Courses. 


pleted  the  Major  Course  in  Latin. 

1st.  Semester. 

Lucretius,   Selections  from  Books  I,  II,  III.,  V.,  Mr.  Lawton.        Twiceweekly. 

Cicero,  De  Oratore,  Book  I.,  Mr.  Lawton.  Twice  weekly. 
2nd  Semester. 

Catullus,  Mr.  Lawton.  Twiceweekly. 

Plautus,  Three  Plays,  Dr.  Lodge.  Twiceweekly. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Lodge.  Once  weekly. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Graduate  work  in  Latin  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Lodge  according  to  the  Sem-  Graduate 
inary  method.     One  department  of  Latin  Literature  or  one  Latin  author  is  Courses. 
selected  each  year  as  a  subject  of  study.    All  the  best  and  most  recent  editions, 
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together  with  a  large  number  of  special  treatises,  dissertations,  etc.,  are  col- 
lected in  the  seminary  library,  and  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject chosen. 

Dr.   Hopkins'   one  hour   course   in  Comparative  Philology,  see  page   61, 
forms  the  fifth  hour  of  the  graduate  course  in  Latin. 

Roman  Drama,  Dr.  Lodge.  Three  times  weekly. 

The  course  consists  of  historical  and  critical  lectures  by  the  Instructor  and  of  critical 
interpretation  of  selected  passages  from  the  principal  authors  by  the  students  ;  abstracts 
and  analyses  of  important  dissertations  and  special  treatises  are  presented  by  the  stu- 
dents. Every  student  is  expected  to  make  during  the  year,  an  original  study  of  some 
subject  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 

In  1894-95,  Roman  Historiography  will  be  the  subject  of  study,  and  in  1895-96,  Roman 
Epistolography. 

Early  Latin ;  Latin  Syntax,  The  Subordinate  Sentence,  Dr.  Lodge. 

Once  weekly  daring  the  second  semester. 
Dr.  Lodge  will  also  lecture  on  Latin  Syntax  one  hour  weekly  during  the  second  sem- 
ester of  each  year,  treating,  in  1894-95,  the  Verb;  in  1895-96,  the  Noun. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  thus  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  pursuing  graduate  work  through  three  successive  years. 


Modern  Languages. 

Professors  and  instructors:  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Dr.  Mary 
Gwinn,  Dr.  James  Douglas  Bruce,  Dr.  Hermann  Coltitz,  Miss 
Rose  Chamberlin,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Fontaine,  Mr.  Frederic  M. 
Page,  Miss  Florence  V.  Keys,  Miss  Abby  Kirk,  Madame 
Therese  F.  Colin. 

English. 

The  instruction  in  English  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
M.  Carey  Thomas,  Professor  of  English,  Dr.  Mary  Gwinn, 
Associate  Professor  of  English,  Dr.  James  Douglas  Bruce,  Asso- 
ciate in  Anglo-Saxon,  Miss  Florence  V.  Keys,  Reader  in  Eng- 
lish, and  Miss  Abby  Kirk,  Reader  in  English.  It  includes 
two  years  of  lectures  on  literature  and  language  required  of 
every  candidate  for  a  degree;  two  years  of  advanced  English, 
which  presupposes  as  much  information  as  is  contained  in  the 
required  course,  and  may  be  elected  in  combination  with  the 
major  course  in  any  other  language,  or  as  a  free  elective;  and 
graduate  courses  in  English  literature,  essay  work,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Early  English. 
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The  required  course  consists  of  lectures  on  literature  and  language,  in  which  the  his-  Required 
tory  of  English  literature  will  be  regarded  as  far  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  Course. 
European  literature  generally,  essay  work,  including  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
composition,  and  courses  of  private  reading,  which  are  meant  to  familiarise  the  student 
with  English  authors. 

Four  rhetoric  papers  and  six  essays  on  single  authors,  selected  by  the  student  with 
the  approval  of  her  instructor,  are  required  of  every  student  in  this  course. 


First  Year. 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  English  language,  Dr.  Thomas.         Three  times  weekly  till  Xmas. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  with  an  introduction 
into  the  study  of  early  Teutonic  literature  and  mythology,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Three  times  weekly  after  Xmas. 

Essay- work,  Dr.  Gwinn,  Miss  Kirk.  Twice  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  to  the  time  of  Milton,  inclu- 
sive, with  an  introduction  into  the  study  of  French  mediaeval  literature,  and 
a  short  account  of  Italian  literature,  Dr.  Thomas.  Three  times  weekly. 

Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn,  Miss  Kirk.  Twice  weekly. 


Second  Year. 
1  st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  Milton  to  the  Restora- 
tion, inclusive,  with  a  short  account  of  the  literature  of  France  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  Dr.  Thomas.  Three  limes  weekly. 

Essay- work,  Dr.  Gwinn,  Miss  Keys.  Twice  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
present  time,  Dr.  Thomas.  Three  tirries  weekly. 

Essay-work,  Dr.  Gwinn,  Miss  Keys.  Twice  weekly. 

Parallel  courses  of  private  reading,  on  which  weekly  examinations  are  held,  are 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and  the  writing  of  essays  will  form  part  of 
each  year's  work. 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  second  year  will  be  given  alternately,  the  first  in  1893-94, 
and  the  second  in  1894-95,  and  may  be  attended  in  reverse  order. 

The  Major  Course  in  English  differs  slightly  from  the  other  major  courses    Major 
of  the  college,  in  that  it  must  always  have  been  preceded  by  two  years'  under-  Course. 
graduate  study  of  English  in  the  required  course,  and  is  intended  for  graduate 
students  or  for  those  undergraduate  students  who  are  exceptional lv  anxious  to 
specialise  in  English.     Either  year  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  Free  Elective 
by  students  that  have  completed  the  required  course. 
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First  Year. 

Language— Minor  Course. 
1st  Semester. 

Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  Dr.  Bruce. 

Five  times  weekly. 

The  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  begins  with  Sievers'  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  the  prose 
contained  in  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Poetical  Selections  from  Bright's  Reader  and 
portions  of  Beowulj  are  next  read  with  the  class,  with  especial  attention  to  grammati- 
cal forms  and  the  elements  of  historical  grammar. 

2nd  Semester. 

Early   English    Grammar   and    the    reading  of  Early  English  Texts,  and 

Chaucer,  Dr.  Bruce.  Five  limes  weekly. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  Chaucer  this  course  will  include  the  study  of  Sweet's 
First  Middle  English  Primer  and  readings  from  the  chief  documents  of  Transition  English. 

Second  Year. 

Literature — Minor  Course. 

English  Poets  of  the 'Nineteenth  Century,  Dr.  Thomas.     .  Twice  weekly. 

English  Essayists  and  Critics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Dr.  Gwinn. 

Three  times  weekly. 

The  year  is  essentially  a  year  of  seminary  work  and  essay-writing. 

The  authors  studied  may  be  varied  from  year  to  year.  The  poets  usually  chosen 
are  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Browning;  the  essay- 
ists and  critics,  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  Mr.  Pater. 

Group j  English  with  any  language. 
Graduate  graduate  courses. 

Co  }tf*S€S 

There  will  be  offered  each  year  two  distinct  graduate  courses  in  English, 

one  in  literature  and  one  in  language,  and  these  courses  will  be  so  varied  that 
they  may  be  followed  by  the  graduate  student  throughout  three  years.  The 
graduate  courses  in  literature  presuppose  at  least  as  much  knowledge  as  is 
obtained  in  the  two  years'  course  of  undergraduate  lectures  on  English  litera- 
ture; and  the  graduate  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  presuppose  as  much  knowledge 
of  Anglo-Saxon  as  is  obtained  in  the  language  year  in  the  English  Major. 

Students  that  choose  English  as  their  chief  subject  in  their  examination  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  have,  if  they  specialise  in  literature, 
at  least  as  much  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English,  and  if  they 
specialise  in  language,  at  least  as  much  knowledge  of  literature,  as  is  obtained 
in  the  courses  required  of  those  students  who  make  English  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  undergraduate  study,  and  must  have  taken  at  least  one  course  in 
essay- work. 

Literature.      The  graduate  instruction  in  English   literature  will  include  the  direction  of 
private  reading  and  the  assignment  of  topics  for  investigation. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama,  Dr.  Thomas. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  is  not  given  in  1893-94. 
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The  lime  required  for  reading  in  connection  with  the  lectures  makes  this  course  the 
equivalent  of  four  hours  weekly.  During  the  first  semester  the  Mystery  and  Miracle 
Plays  and  the  chief  works  of  the  pre-Shakespearean  Drama  are  read  privately  by  the 
class  and  discussed  in  detail  in  the  lectures  and  conferences,  different  plays  being  as- 
signed to  different  members  of  the  class  for  report  and  discussion.  In  the  second  se- 
mester Shakespeare's  histories,  and  seven  or  eight  of  his  other  plays  are  read  critically 
and  the  remaining  plays  are  studied  privately  by  the  members  of  the  class.  The  chief 
plays  of  the  other  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dramatists  are  read  in  connection  with 
the  different  periods  of  Shakespeare. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama,  and  the  Drama  of  the  Restoration, 
Dr.  Gwinn.  Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  not  given  in  1893-94. 

This  course,  which  is  meant  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  course  conducted  by 
Dr.  Thomas,  deals  in  the  first  semester  with  the  Critics  of  the  Drama,  and  with  Hey- 
wood  ;  in  the  second  semester  with  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration.  The  time  required 
for  reading  and  for  the  preparation  of  written  papers  makes  the  course  the  equivalent 
of  three  hours  weekly. 

English  Critics  of  Life :  Burke,  Carlyle,  and  Rnskin,  Dr.  Gwinn. 

Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  course  on  English  Essayists  and  Critics 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Much  of  the  work  consists  of  private  reading  and  the  pre- 
paration of  written  papers.    The  class  will,  as  a  rule,  meet  twice  weekly  for  discussion. 

Review  of  Rhetorics,  Dr.  Gwinn.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  may  be  taken  by  undergraduate  students  as  a  Free  Elective,  or  may  by 
permission  be  substituted  for  one  hour  of  the  First  Year's  work  of  the  Major  Course  in 
English.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style,  the  main  differences  between  the 
style  of  poetry  and  that  of  prose  and  the  main  requisites  of  a  prose  style,  as  formulated 
by  Coleridge,  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  Mr.  Pater,  Professor  Bain,  Professor 
Minto  and  other  critics,  the  outlines  of  the  historical  development  of  English  prose  and 
the  outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoric  will  be  discussed  in  class. 

Seventeenth  Century  Prose  Writers,  Dr.  Gwinn.    Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  may  be  taken  by  undergraduate  students  as  a  Free  Elective,  or  may  by 
permission  be  substituted  for  an  hour  of  the  First  Year's  work  of  the  Major  Course 
in  English.  The  work  will  consist  almost  wholly  of  private  reading  and  the  preparation 
of  short  papers.    Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Walton  will  be  studied  in  the  first  semester. 

Beowulf,  Dr.  Bruce.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Language. 

The  critical  reading  of  Beowulf  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  style  of  the  Old 
English  Epic  and  the  chief  theories  concerning  the  composition  of  Beowulf;  also,  on 
questions  of  Teutonic  origins  suggested  by  the  text.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  an 
exposition  of  the  theories  of  the  structure  of  Alliterative  Verse. 

Old  English  Phonology,  Dr.  Bruce.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  cons'sts  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  English  Sounds  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  with  especial  reference  to  their  development  out  of  the  general  Teutonic.  It  is 
intended  as  introductory  to  a  similar  course  on  the  History  of  English  Inflections. 

In  the  year  1891-95  Dr.  Bruce  will  offer  a  course  of  lectures  on  Middle  English  Phonol- 
ogy. This  course  is  designed  as  a  continuation  of  the  course  in  Old  English  Phonology 
given  in  preceding  years.  It  consists  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  English  sounds  in  the 
period  named,  with  special  reference  to  their  development  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Practical  exercises  in  the  application  of  the  laws  expounded  will  accompany  the 
lectures. 
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Elene  and  Andreas,  Mr.  Bruce.  Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year . 

This  course  is  primarily  intended  to  give  to  students  who  have  already  made  some 
advance  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  the  best  pieces  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature  outside  of  Beowulf.  It  is  accompanied  by  grammatical  and  metrical 
exercises.     A  similar  course  for  the  Middle-English  period  is  intended  to  succeed  it. 

English  Seminary,  Dr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Bruce. 

Two  hours  fortnightly  throughout  the  year. 

The  most  advanced  graduate  students  in  English  are  expected  to  unite  with  the  in- 
structors in- the  English  seminary.  Reports  are  assigned  to  individual  members,  which 
are  then  read  and  discussed  by  the  whole  seminary;  and  all  the  members  of  the  semi- 
nary are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  special  topic 
selected  for  eacn  meeting. 

In  the  year  1892-93  the  subject  was  Chaucer.  The  Knight's  Tale,  and  subsequent  treat- 
ments of  the  same  theme  in  English  Literature,- werefirst  studied  comparatively,  and  the 
problems  concerning  the  relation  of  this  work  to  the  older  Palamon  and  Arcite  were 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  tales  of  the  Second  Nun,  The  Clerk,  Man  of  Law  and  Squire 
were  taken  up  in  a  similar  manner  ;  also,  The  House  of  Fame,  The  Legend  of  Good  Women, 
and  the  Romawntof  the  Rose.  Thework  of  the  seminary  consisted  of  reports  by  individual 
students,  the  literature  of  each  subject  being  assigned  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing by  the  professor  presiding.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  literature  of  each  successive  subject,  whether  existing  in  English  or  in  foreign 
books,  articles  or  dissertations.  After  the  reading  of  reports,  the  members  of  the  semi- 
nary-tookpart  in  a  free  and"  full  oral  discussion  of  the  matter  presented. 

In  the  year  1893-9-1  the  seminary  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Bruce.  The  subject  of  the  year 
is  Anglo-Saxon  Literature.  The  various  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  are 
taken  up-in  the  same  order  of  discussion  as  in  the  third  division  of  Wulcker's  Grundriss, 
and  the  most  important  and  most  recent  literature  in  the  form  of  dissertations  and  arti- 
cles in  scientific  periodicals  is  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  for  report  and  discussion. 
Lectures  on  subjects  relating  to  particular  pieces  are  also  given  from  time  to  time. 


German. 

The  instruction  in  German  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Her- 
mann Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and  Teutonic 
Philology,  and  Miss  Rose  Chamberlin,  Reader  in  German. 

JBeghl-  A  class  for  beginners  in  German,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Rose  Cham- 
berlin, five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  is  provided,  in  order  that  those 
students  whose  matriculation  examination  did  not  include  German  may  with 
less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading  knowledge  of  it  that  they  must  possess  before 
receiving  a  degree.  By  great  diligence  such  students  may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  admitted,  should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major  Course 
in  German. 

Conversa-       A  class  for  German   conversation   will   meet,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
tiott  Class,  once  weekly  throughout  the  year.     It  may  be  attended  by  any  student  that 
has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  German. 

Major       The  Major  Course  presupposes  as  much   knowledge  as  is  implied  by  the 
Course,  matriculation  examination  in  this  subject. 
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First  Year. 

(Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the.  History  of  German  Literature  from  Klopstock  to  the 
present  time,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures  are  delivered  in  German  and  treat  the  great  classical  authors,  as  well 
as  the  most  modern  poets  and  novelists;  they  are  open  as  a  Free  Elective  to  all 
students  that  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  German. 

Schiller,  Wallenslein,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Twice  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as 
follows:  Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti;  Goethe.  Iphiaenie;  Schiller,  Selections  f torn  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  or  Egmont.  Selections  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  Egmont,  is  the  private 
reading  for  those  that  elect  the  course  in  Wallenslein  only.  The  remaining  works  are 
to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  lectures  on  literature. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  German  Literature  from  Klopstcck  to  the  present 
time  (continued),  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

Goethe,  Favst  (1st  Part),  Miss  Chamberlin.  Twice  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as 
follows:  Selections  from  Volksoiicher,  Commentators,  etc.;  Schiller,  Don  Carlos,  Brautv.  Mes- 
sina. Selections  from  Volksbiicher,  Commentators,  etc.  is  the  private  reading  for  those  that 
elect  the  course  in  Faust  only.  The  remaining  works  are  to  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  lectures  on  literature. 

Second  Year. 

{Major  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  time  of 
Klopstock-,  exclusive,  Dr  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 

These  lectures,  which  are  delivered  in  German,  begin  with  the  account  of  German 
civilisation  found  in  classical  authors,  and  include  Ulfilas,the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
the  fragments  of  heathen  poetry,  the  Heliand,  Otfried,  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  the 
Heldenbueh,  the  time  of  Wolfram,  Gottfried,  Hartmann,  the  Minnesingers  and  Meister- 
singers,  Sebastian  Brandt,  Hans  Sachs,  etc. 

Max  Muller,  The  German  Classics  (1st  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (2nd  Part),  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as 
follows :  Lessing,  Minna  v.  Barnhelm,  Nathan  der  Weise,  Selections  from  Laokoon,  in  con- 
nection with  the  lectures  on  literature ;  Selections  from  Commentators,  etc.,  for  those  that 
elect  the  course  in  Faust  only. 

2nd  Semester. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest   times  to  the  time  of 

Klopstock,  exclusive  (continued),  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly. 
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Max  Miiller,  The  German  Classics  (1st  Part),  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly. 

Goethe,  Faust  (2nd  Part),  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

German  Conversation  Class,  Miss  Chamberlin.  Once  weekly. 

The  private  reading,  on  which  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  semester,  is  as 
follows  :  Goethe,  Tasso;  Scheffel,  Ekkehard;  Keller,  Dietegen,  in  connection  with  the 
lectures  on  literature ;  Selections  from  Commentators  for  those  that  elect  the  course  in 
Faust  only. 

Group  :  German  with  any  language. 


Graduate  graduate  courses. 

(Jo  1 1  r  s  e  s 

The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered : 

Middle  High  German  Grammar  and  reading  of  Middle  High  German 
Texts,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  a  brief  abstract  of  Middle  High  German  grammar,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  difference  between  Middle  High  German  and  Modern  German,  and  a 
study  of  the  most  prominent  authors  in  Middle  High  German.  Part  of  Hartmann's 
Armer  Heinrich  is  read,  and  is  followed  by  selections  from  the  Nibelungenlied,  a  brief 
account  being  given  of  the  "  Nibelungenfrage"  and  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Nibelungenlied.  In  the  second  semester.  Middle  High  German  lyric  poetry  will  be 
studied  in  selections  from  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  and  other  Minnesingers,  and 
from  the  Middle  High  German  knightly  epic  poetry  in  the  poetry  of  its  three  main  rep- 
resentatives:  Hartmann  {Iwein),  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (Parzival),  and  Gottfried 
von  Strassburg  (Tristan). 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  that  make  German  the  major  subject  in  their 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  private  reading  will  include  the  entire  works  of  the  authors  treated  in  the  course. 

In  1894-95  Miss  Chamberlin  will  offer  the  following  graduate  course  : 

Middle  High  German.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  will  consist  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  the  reading  of  the  Nibelun- 
genlied. 

General  Teutonic  Philology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Hermann  Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and  Teu- 
tonic Philology.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  facilities  for 
the  study  of  Comparative  Teutonic  Philology  offered  in  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  The  English  and  the  German  departments  to- 
gether have  provided  for  a  complete  course  in  Teutonic  Philology, 
comprising  both  the  study  of  the  individual  languages  (Gothic, 
Norse,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Saxon,  Old  High  German,  Middle 
High  German,  Platt-Deutsch,  etc.)  and  that  of  general  compara- 
tive philology. 
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There  is  still  much  opportunity  for  original  work-in  Teutonic 
philology ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  students  who  have  completed 
the  full  course  will   he  ahle  to  take  an  active  part  in  it. 

Gothic,  Dr  Collitz.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Gothic  phonetics  and  inflection  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  com- 
parative Aryan  grammar. 

As  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  historical  and 
comparative  Teutonic  grammar,  every  graduate  student  in  Teutonic  grammar  is  ad- 
vised to  take  this  course  as  early  as  possible. 

Old   Norse,  Dr.  Collitz.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Old  Norse  language  and 
literature.  As  students  entering  this  course  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  Gothic 
and  with  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  High  German  grammar,  their  attention  will  be  called  in 
the  grammatical  part  of  the  course  to  the  relation  between  Gothic  and  Norse,  and  to  the 
differences  between  the  East  Teutonic  and  West  Teutonic  branches.  Among  the  texts 
to  be  read,  selections  from  the  younger  and  the  older  Eddas  will  take  a  prominent  place. 
In  connection  with  the  latter,  the  old  Teutonic  heroic  verse  and  Prof.  Sievers'  system 
of  metrics  will  be  explained. 

Outlines  of  Teutonic  Philology,  Dr.  Collitz.  Twice  weeWj  throughout  the  year. 

The  study  of  Comparative  Teutonic  Philology  is  recommended  to  those  students  only 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  single  old  Teutonic  languages,  and  have  studied  Gothic, 
Old  High  German,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norse.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to 
compare  the  single  old  Teutonic  languages  with  each  other  and  with  the  related  Aryan 
languages, — or  in  other  words  (1)  to  reconstruct  the  primitive  Teutonic  languages  ;  (2)  to 
point  out  the  characteristic  features  of  primitive  Teutonic  in  distinction  from  primitive 
Aryan;  (3)  to  carry  down  the  history  of  early  Teutonic  from  the  period  of  unity  into  the 
early  stages  of  the  individual  Teutonic  languages.  Together  with  Teutonic  phonetics 
and  inflection  some  problems  of  a  more  general  character  will  be  discussed,  such  as 
the  question  of  relationship  of  dialects,  of  consistency  of  phonetic  laws,  etc. 


Romance  Languages. 

French. 

The  instruction  in  Romance  Languages  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Fontaine,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  Mr.  Frederic  M.  Page,  Reader  in  Romance  Lang- 
uages, and  Madame  Therese  F.  Colin,  Fellow  in  Romance 
Languages. 

A  class  for  beginners  in  French,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Page,  Beginners' 
five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  is  provided,  in  order  that  those  Class. 
students  whose  matriculation  examination  did  not  include  French  may  with 
less  difficulty  obtain  the  reading:  knowledge  of  it  that  they  must  possess  before 
receiving  a  degree.  By  great  diligence  such  students  may,  it  is  hoped,  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  admitted,  should  they  desire  it,  into  the  Major 
course  in  French. 

Opportunities   for  oral   practice  in   French   will    be   extended   during   the    Conversn- 
year  in  both  minor  and  major  courses.     An  hour  in  French  conversation  is   tionClflss. 
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offered  by  Dr.  Fontaine,  and  is  open  to  all  students.  This  hour  cannot  be 
counted  towards  a  degree  except  by  students  electing  the  French  Minor,  and 
need  not  be  registered  in  their  course  books. 

Entrance  to  the  Minor  Course  in  French  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as 
is  required  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  in  that  subject.  All  the 
work  in  French  will  be  conducted  in  the  French  language. 


Ag>v 


Major  First  Year. 

Course. 

{Minor  Course.) 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  French  Literature  of  the  18th  and  19th  Cen- 
turies, accompanied  by  collateral  readings  of  representative  French  authors, 
Dr.  Fon  ta  i  n  e.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

These  lectures  are  delivered  in  French,  and  students  are  expected  to  take  notes 
and  make  answers  in  French.  The  aim  of  these  lectures  is  to  familiarise  the  students 
with  the  spoken  language  of  France,  and  to  form,  cultivate,  and  direct  their  literary 
taste. 

Critical  Readings  in  French  Prose  and  Poetry,  Madame  Colin. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Practical  Exercises  iri  French  Syntax,  Composition,  etc.,  Madame  Colin. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Oral   Practice   in    French ;   Talks  on  French  Literature,    Language,    etc., 

Dr.  Fontaine.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  collateral  private  reading  on  which  examinations,  at  stated  intervals,  are  held 
is  as  follows:  some  of  the  dramas  and  historical  prose  of  Voltaire,  some  of  the  philo- 
sophic prose  of  Rousseau,  selections  from  the  prose  of  Diderot  and  Montesquieu,  the 
comedies  of  Beaumarchais,  the  poems  of  Andre  Chinier,  portions  of  the  Ginie  du 
Christianisme  and  other  works  of  Chateaubriand,  works  of  Mme.  de  Stael  in  part ; 
representative  works  and  selections  from  works  of  the  great  Romanticists  and  other 
nineteenth  century  authors,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  George  Sand, Balzac  ;  also  contemporary  prose  and  dramas.  This  reading  matter 
is  specially  selected  With  a  view  to  representing  the  literature  of  the  period  and  to 
illustrating  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures. 


Second  Year. 
(Major  Course.) 

Lectures  on  French  Literature  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries,  accompanied 

by  collateral  reading  of  representative  French  authors,  Dr.  Fontaine. 

•     Twice  weekly  throughout  the  1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Modern  French  Literature  from  the  year  1850  to  the  most 
recent  times,  Dr.  Fontaine.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  2nd  Semester. 

Critical  Readings  and  Studies  in  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  16th  and 
17th  Centuries,  Dr.  Fontaine.  -Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Studies  in  French  Style,  Composition,  etc.,  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Advanced  Oral  Practice,  Writing  of  French  Essays,  and  Talks  on  various 
subjects  of  interest  to  students  of  French,  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
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The  collateral  private  reading,  on  which  examinations,  at  stated  intervals,  will  be  held, 
consists  of  selections  from  the  leading  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Montaigne, 
Calvin,  from  the  Satire  Menippee,  from  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiadc,  Rrbcrt  Gamier,  and 
others.  An  extensive  course  is  marked  out  in  the  classics  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, which  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible  representative,  and  will  accompany  and  illus- 
trate the  lectures.  In  connection  with  the  lectures  on  Corneille  and  Racine,  for  ex- 
ample, Le  C'id,  Horace,  Cinna.  PolyntHe,  Le  Menteur,  Andromaque,  Phedre,  Athalie,  Les  Plai- 
deurs,  and  selections  from  Britannicus,  Mithridate,  and  Esther  are  read.  The  amount  of 
private  reading  assigned  to  students  is  so  great  that  a  critical  interpretation  is  not 
required,  the  main  point  being  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
contents  It  is  expected  that  idiomatic  phrases  or  syntactic  complications  will  offer  no 
serious  difficulties  to  students  in  the  French  major  course.  Moliere,  Malherbe,  Boileau, 
La  Fontaine,  Regnier,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Mine,  de  Stivigne,  the  great  pulpit 
orators,  and  others,  find  a  place  in  the  course. 

Group:  French  with  an}r  language ;  or  French  with  Italian 

and  Spanish. 

Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

Courses. 

Post-major  and  graduate  courses  in  Old   French,  Romance  Literature,  and 

Philology  will  be  offered.  They  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
number  of  courses  and  the  hours  given  to  each  course  weekly  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  graduate  literary  work  is  directed  towards  a  special  treatment  of  some 
such  subjects  as  the  development  of  the  early  French  theatre  ;  French  tragedy 
in  the  1 8th  century  ;  the  Romantic  drama;  conditions  and  tendencies  of  modern 
French  literature,  considered  together  with  modern  French  criticism. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  the  study  of  literature  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  attend  Dr.  Fontaine's  lectures  on  French  literature  twice  weekly  throughout  the 
two  years  of  the  major  course  in  French. 

Old  French  Phonetics,  Dr.  Fontaine.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Old  French  Literature  and  Comparative  Syntax,  Dr.  Fontaine. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

French    Drama,   Dr.  Fontaine.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

In  1894-95  Dr.  Fontaine  will  offer  courses  in  the  Critical  Reading  of  Old  French  Texts, 
twice  weekly;  French  Philology  (Morphology  and  Phonetics),  comparative  study  of 
Old  and  Modern  French  Syntax  ;  Comparative  Romance  Philology  (Morphology  and 
Phonetics);  Comparative  Survey  of  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  Literature;  Dram- 
atic French  Literature,  from  its  earliest  period  down  to  the  16th  Century. 

Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  instruction  in  Italian  and  Spanish  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Fontaine,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, and  Mr.  Frederic  M.  Page,  Reader  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

First  Year.  Major 

(Minor  Course.)  VOUrse* 

Italian,  Mr.  Page.  Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Although  the  instruction,  during  the  first  year  in  Italian,  must  necessarily  be  lin- 
guistic rather  than  literary,  the  texts  employed  in  class  and  for  the  private  reading  are 
of  such  quality  and  number  as  to  lead  the  student  to  appreciate  in  a"  certain  measure 
the  range  of  modern  Italian  literature. 
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Besides  a  systematic  course  in  Italian  grammar  and  composition,  the  year's  work 
includes  the  critical  reading  of  Barrili's  ivote  Bizzarra;  De  Amicis'  Camilla;  thirty  cantos 
selected  from  Dante's  Inferno  and  Pargatorio ;  Pellico's  Francesca  da  Rimini ;  also  selec- 
tions from  Manzoni's  Promessi  Sposi;  De  Amicis'  Vita  Militare  and  Tasso's  Gerusalemme 
Libc-ata.    As  soon  as  practicable  a  certain  amount  of  private  reading  is  assigned. 

Spanish,  Mr.  Page.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  year's  course  in  Spanish  follows,  as  far  as  possible,  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  Italian. 

The  material  for  class  and  private  reading  is  mainly  drawn  from  the  works  of  nine- 
teenth century  authors,  such  as  Fernan  Caballero,  Selgas,  Valera,  Castelar,  etc. ;  but  it 
also  includes  three  dramas  selected  from  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  and 

Alarcon. 

Second  Year. 

(Major  Course.) 
Italian,  Mr.  Page.  Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  second  year's  course  includes  :  a,  a  critical  study  of  Dante's  Paradiso  and  Vita 
Nuova,  and  selections  from  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fivrioso  ;  also  a  survey  of  the  Italian  litera- 
ture of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  and  6,  one  representative  drama  from  the 
works  of  Goldoni,  Alfieri  and  Manzoni,  and  a  critical  survey  of  the  Italian  literature  of 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  course  of  private  reading  is  selected  to  represent  the  Italian  literature  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Spanish,  Mr.  Page.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  principal  subjects  of  study  for  the  second  year  are  drawn  :  a,  from  the  Spanish 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  i.e.,  the  best  works  of  Cervantes  and  the  great 
dramatists ;  and  6,  from  the  works  of  the  more. modern  literary  movement  in  Spain. 

The  private  reading  is  selected  from  nineteenth  century  authors. 

Group :     Italian  and  Spanish  with  any  language. 

Celtic  and  Slavonic  Languages. 

Dr.  Hermann  Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and 
Teutonic  Philology,  will  offer  courses  in  these  languages  to 
students  of  comparative  Aryan  or  of  comparative  Teutonic 
philology.  Such  students  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  to 
gain  at  least  some  knowledge  of  Old  Irish  and  Old  Slavonic. 
Courses  will  also  be  arranged  for  students  that  prefer  to  study 
Lithuanian  or  any  of  the  more  important  living  Slavonic  lan- 
guages (Russian,  Polish,  or  Servian). 

Semitic  Languages  and  Biblical  Literature. 

The  instruction  in  Semitic  Languages  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  George  A.  Barton,  Associate  in  Biblical  Literature  and 
Semitic  Languages. 

The  courses  in  Semitic  languages  and  Biblical  studies  will  be 
varied  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  form  a  three  years'  course  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  make  them  the  chief  subject  in  the 
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examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy ;  not 
more  than  ten  hours  of  lectures  will  be  given  in  any  one  year, 
the  courses  selected  being  decided  by  the  needs  of  the  students. 
The  College  was  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  in  the 
year  1892  the  library  of  the  late  M.  Arthur  Amiaud,  of  Paris. 
While  M.  Amiaud  was  especially  eminent  as  an  Assyriologist, 
he  was  also  prominent  as  a  general  Semitic  student.  His 
library  was  the  collection  of  an  active  scholar,  and  forms  a 
working  library  for  the  student  in  every  department  of  Sem- 
itic study.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Assyrian  languages,  containing  several  works,  indispensable  to 
the  student,  which  are  now  out  of  print.  These  books,  together 
with  those  already  owned  by  the  College  and  those  easily 
accessible  in  neighboring  libraries,  form  a  good  equipment  for 
the  specialist  in  Biblical  or  Semitic  study. 

Assyrian,  Dr.  Barton.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Semitic 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religion  Assyrian  is  of  especial    Lfltl- 
importance.    It  is  generally  recognised  as  almost  indispensable  to  those  who  purpose  {JUCincs. 
to  teach  Semitic  languages,  or  to  become  students  of  Hebrew  history  and  prophecy. 
The  complicated  nature  of  the  written  character  and  the  absence  of  adequate  diction- 
aries make  a  knowledge  of  some  other  Semitic  tongue  important  for  the  study  of  Assy- 
rian. 

The  reading  of  transliterated  texts  will  begin  with  the  first  lesson,  the  texts  being 
taken  mainly  from  the  classical  Assyrian  period  (1100-650  B.C.),  and  especially  from 
that  of  the  dynasty  of  Sargon. 

A  few  of  the  written  characters  will  be  learned  daily,  and  as  soon  as  learned  will  be 
used  in  writing  exercises  and  reading  texts  in  the  original.  The  Assyrian  account  of 
the  deluge  and  some  of  the  creation  tablets  will  be  read  in  class. 

Courses  in  more  advanced  Assyrian,  and  in  the  Hebrew, 
Phoenician,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  languages,  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  students. 

Patristic  Greek,  especially  the  sub-Apostolic  literature,  Dr.  Barton.  Biblical 

Twice  weekly  throvghoxd  the  year.    Littevci- 

This  course  will  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek.  Its  object  is  two-fold  :  'Itt'C 
first,  to  gather  patristic  material  for  New  Testament  criticism  ;  and,  secondly,  to  gain  a 
view  of  the  history  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  The  reading  is  selected  from  Clement 
of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  discussion  of  the  critical  questions  con- 
nected with  the  authors  read,  and  an  introduction  to  the  works  of  the  principal 
Fathers  down  to  Chrysostom  and  Augustine.  This  course  will  alternate  with  one  of  the 
Semitic  courses. 

Advanced  Biblical  Literature,  Dr.  Barton.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  literary  problems  of  the  Biblical  books. 
During  the  first  semester  the  critical  questions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  studied  as  fully 
as  the  time  will  allow,  while  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  similar  study  of  the 
New  Testament.    In  addition  to  the  lectures,  reports  are  required  from  the  students  of 
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readings  assigned  in  the  works  of  the  leading  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  critical 
questions,  and  the  students  are  helped  to  And  the  truth  for  themselves.  Special  topics 
are  also  assigned  for  investigation. 

Historical  Outlines  of  Christian  Thought,  Dr.  Burton. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1894-95.  The  lectures  will  give  a  brief 
survey  of  Christian  thought  in  the  epoch-making  periods  of  its  history,  the  necessary 
historical  background  being  supplied  by  assigned  readings  in  works  on  ecclesiastical 
history.  A  sketch  will  be  given  of  the  state  of  Christian  thought  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  the  Ebionitic,  Gnostic,  and  Montanistic  movements  of  the  second  century  and 
the  positions  taken  by  Irenaius,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  will  be  treated, 
the  thought  of  the  Alexandrian  Fathers  of  the  period  being  especially  emphasized. 
The  work  of  Athenasius,  the  system  of  Augustine,  its  causes,  and  its  influence  on  the 
Middle  Ages  will  next  be  considered.  The  Reformation  and  the  theology  of  Luther, 
Zwingli,  and  Calvin  will  be  outlined,  and  an  especial  study  will  be  made  of  the  condition 
of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  his- 
torical affinities  of  their  thought  and  their  relationship  to  the  various  religious  and 
philanthropic  movements  of  the  seventeenth  and  succeeding  centuries.  The  course 
will  close  with  a  sketch  of  the  Deistic  movement  in  England  and  France,  the  Auf- 
klarung  and  rationalistic  movements  in  Germany,  the  thought  of  Schleiermacher,  the 
origin  and  effects  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  the  renaissance  of  modern  theology. 

The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,  Dr.  Barton. 

Once  iveekiy  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  given  largely  by  lectures,  in  which  the  following  topics  are  treated  : — 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  peoples,  based  on  their  own  rec- 
ords ;  a  brief  study  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  people  as  revealed  in  their  commercial 
documents;  the  literature  and  art  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  ;  and  lastly,  the  numerous 
points  ai  which  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  touch  Israelitish  thought  and  history  are 
discussed  and  compared  with  the  corresponding  Old  Testament  passages. 

Seminary,  Dr.  Barton.  Once  fortnightly  throughout  the  year. 

Twice  in  every  month  a  Seminary  is  held  at  which  a  report  of  investigations  of  some 
topic  in  Biblical  or  Semitic  study  is  made  by  the  students,  and  discussed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Seminary.    A  general  topic  is  selected  for  each  semester. 

In  1894-95  courses  will  be  offered  by  Dr.  Barton  in  Hebrew;  Aramaic;  History  of 
Israel  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  History  and  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas  in  Israel  ; 
History  of  the  Spanish  and  the  Bagdad  Califates. 

The  final  arrangement  of  courses  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  students. 


History  and  Political  Science. 

Professors  and  instructors :  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Dr. 
Charles  McLean  Andrews. 

History. 

The  instruction  in  history  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
McLean  Andrews,  Associate  in  History. 

The  object  of  the  courses  in  history  is  three-fold.  Primarily, 
history  is  taught  for  its  own  sake  as  a  record  of  the  develop- 

Note. — For  an  introductory  course  on  the  origin  and  contents  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  see  page  84,  and  for  a  course  in  New  Testament  texts  see  page  63. 
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ment  of  humanity,  secondarily  as  a  necessary  accompaniment 
to  the  study  of  political  institutions,  and  finally  as  a  framework 
for  other  forms  of  research,  linguistic,  religious,  or  archaeologi- 
cal. The  course  is  planned  to  develop  in  the  students  a  readier 
historical  imagination,  a  critical  sense  and  a  consciousness  of 
historical  growth,  rather  than  to  give  them  a  mere  outline  of 
general  history.  The  instruction  consists  mainly  of  lectures, 
which  are  designed  to  create  an  interest  in  and  a  truer  concep- 
tion of  the  broad  lines  of  historical  development,  while  con- 
stant references  are  given  for  private  reading,,  to  stimulate  ac- 
curacy in  detail  and  independence  in  judgment. 

First  Year— 1893-94.  Major 

Course. 

{Minor  Course.) 

{ The  lectures  of  this  course  will  be  given  in  alternate  years.     The  course,  with  necessary  changes, 

will  be  given  again  in  1&95-96.) 

1st  Semester. 

The  History  of  Mediseval  Europe  to  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance,  Dr. 
Andrews.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  opens  with  a  few  lectures  on  the  contribution  of  ancient  civilisation  to 
medireval  life,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  Rome.  From  this  point  the 
design  is  to  trace  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  rise  of  new  nationalities  ;  the  growth  of 
Frankish  power;  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great;  the  gradual  nationalisation  of 
France  and  Germany;  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Church;  the  Feudal  System 
and  the  rise  of  French  monarchy ;  the  rapid  extension  of  Mohammedanism  and  its 
points  of  contact  with  Europe  ;  the  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  ;  the  scope  and  results  of  the  crusading  movement. 

2nd  Semester. 

From  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  close  of  the  Religious  Wars, 
Dr.  Andrews.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  lectures  trace  the  growth  of  the  humanities  and  the  phases  of  religious  change  ; 
the  broadening  of  knowledge  in  letters,  geography  and  science  ;  the  extension  of  com- 
merce and  the  struggle  for  privileges  and  constitutional  liberty  ;  the  weakening  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  failure  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  spirit  of  reform;  the  growth 
of  Protestantism  and  the  counter  measures ;  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  ;  the  religious 
and  political  struggles  in  France ;  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  course  closes  with  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

Second  Yeae.— 1894-95. 
{Minor  Course.) 
{ The  lectures  of  this  course  are  given  in  alternate  years.) 
1st  Semester. 

From  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Campaigns, 

Dr.  Andrews.  Five  times  weekly. 

This  course,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  previous  year's  work,  treats  of  the4erri- 

torial  expansion  of  France  in  the  18th  century;  the  rise  of  French  absolutism  ;  the 

theory  of  the  balance  of  power  ;  the  growth  of  nationality  and  international  relations  ; 
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the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the  rise  of  Prussia  ;  the  political,  social,  economic,  religious 
and  philosophical  conditions  of  France  leading  to  reform,  revolution  and  anarchy ;  the 
growth  of  the  moderate  spirit  under  the  Directory;  the  rise  of  Napoleon  and  the  Em- 
pire ;  and  the  general  European  war,  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

2nd  Semester. 

From  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Present  Time,  Dr.  Andrews. 

Five  times  weekly. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  19th  century, 
with  special  reference  to  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Spain,  and 
incidental  reference  to  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  other  minor  countries.  The  lectures 
trace  broadly  the  phases  of  reaction  against  legitimism  and  Metternichism,  the  growth 
of  liberal  ideas  and  constitutional  government,  the  rise  of  the  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion, the  growth  of  the"  national  spirit,  and  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  political  map  of  Europe. 

Group:  History  with  Political  Science. 

Post-  Post-Major  Course. 

Major 
Course.  English  and  American  Constitutional  History,  Dr.  Andrews. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

English  Constitutional  History  is  examined  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  study 
of  American  institutions. 

Graduate  Graduate  Courses. 

(Joui'ses. 

Two  courses  are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  history  in  addition  to  direc- 
tion in  private  reading  and  original  research. 

Historical  Definition,  Method  and  Criticism,  Dr.  Andrews. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  opens  with  lectures  upon  the  various  theories  of  history  held  during 
antiquity,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  present  time.  In  these  lectures  the  theories  of 
Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Bossuet,  Vico,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Turgot,  Condorcet,  Herder,  and 
the  modern  schools  are  presented  and  compared.  The  further  topics  treated  are  the 
argument  for  and  against  a  philosophy  and  science  of  history,  the  divisions  and  limits 
of  history,  the  different  classes  of  historical  writing,  the  great  collections  of  material  in 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  England  and  America,  and  the  methods  employed  in  treating 
such  materials  ;  historical  criticism  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time,  includ- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  evidence  and  their  treatment,  critical  analysis,  aids  to  evi- 
dence, geography,  archseology,  etc. 

Sources  of  English  History,  Dr.  Andrews.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

As  introductory  to  the  regular  work  of  this  course  a  series  of  lectures  is  given  on  the 
printed  collections  of  material  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present  time.  Three  classes 
of  material  are  discussed,  (a)  non-official  material  published  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, (6)  official  material  published  by  the  government,  (c)  private  publications  of 
individuals  and  societies.  In  this  connection  as  full  an  account  as  possible  is  given  of 
all  commissions  and  societies,  existing  or  defunct,  appointed  or  organised  for  these 
purposes.  The  regular  work  of  the  class  consists  of  the  reading  of  portions  of  the  his- 
torians and  chroniclers  contained  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica  and  the 
Rolls  series ;  the  study  of  the  laws  and  charters  in  Schmid,  Kemble  and  Earle  ;  of  im- 
portant texts  in  Eymer,  Stubbs,  Bemont  and  other  available  sources.  In  all  cases 
where  fac-similes  are  obtainable,  as  of  Anglo-Saxon  deeds  and  grants,  of  Domesday 
Book  and  Magna  Carta,  a  small  amount  of  paleographical  work  is  done  with  Prou  and 
Martin  as  guides. 
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In  the  year  1894-95  Dr.  Andrews  will  offer  an  additional  graduate  course  in  the  History 
of  Roman  Law,  once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Law  is  studied  from  an  historical  rather  than  from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view.  The 
object  is  rather  to  observe  the  steps  by  which  custom  and  rules  of  conduct  took  on  legal 
form  ;  to  examine  the  character  of  the  early  family  law  and  its  extension  beyond  the 
family  ;  the  nature  of  the  early  constitution  ofRome;  theServian  reforms  ;  the  Twelve 
Tables:  the  ancient  forms  of  procedure;  the  struggle  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians,  and  their  gradual  equalisation  ;  the  effects  of  the  struggle  upon  the  law  ;  the 
Praetorian  legislation,  the  Jus  gentium,  Jus  naturale,  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy, and  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  period  of  the  great  lawyers  and  the  attempts  at 
codification  ;  final  codification  by  Justinian  and  the  later  influence  through  the  bar- 
barian tribes,  the  Church  and  the  universities.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  indispensable 
for  this  work. 

Political  Science. 

The  instruction  in  political  science  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

The  objects  of  the  courses  in  political  science  are,  first,  to 
cultivate  a  scientific  habit  of  thought  in  regard  to  all  social 
phenomena  whatsoever;  and  secondly,  to  lay  a  basis  of  sound 
knowledge  for  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  for 
original  work  or  professional  studies  in  economics,  law,  admin- 
istration or  philosophical  sociology.  To  this  end  instruction  is 
offered  in  political  economy,  including  economic  history;  in 
the  evolution  of  political  institutions,  including  public  law  and 
administration,  and  in  modern  theories  of  sociology.  Minor, 
major  and  post-major,  and  graduate  courses  are  given  each  year. 
The  major  and  post-major  courses  are  combined,  the  major  lec- 
tures of  any  year  being  different  in  subject  and  treatment  from 
those  of  the  year  before,  so  permitting  students  that  desire  it  to 
take  post-major  work  by  following  the  major  course  for  two 
successive  years.  The  lectures  are  accompanied  by  constant 
class  work,  and  by  seminary  exercises.  Private  reading  is 
assigned,  with  the  aim  of  developing  independent  thinking  and 
research. 

First  Year.  3£ajor 

,,,.      „        .  Course. 

(.Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Fire  times  weekly. 

This  is  a  fundamental  course,  including  a  drill  in  the  principles  of  the  classical  Eng- 
lish political  economy  as  the  ii, dispensable  basis  of  further  study.  It  is  illustrated  by 
the  facts  of  economic  history,  including  the  manorial  community  of  the  MiddleAges, 
follows  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  analyses  the  industrial  revolution,  1760- 
1810,  and  reviews  the  economic  developments  of  recent  times. 

2nd  Semester. 

Political  Institutions,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  limes  weekly. 

6 
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The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  political  institutions  of  every  description,  the 
world  over,  have  been  evolved  from  a  few  primary  forms.  Their  development  is  traced 
from  simple  beginnings  in  tribal  society  through  various  transformations,  monarchical, 
oligarchical  and  democratic,  to  their  complicated  forms  in  modern  nations.  The  the- 
ory of  legal  rights  and  duties  is  presented,  important  definitions  are  given,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Continental,  English,  and  American  constitutional  law  are 
studied.    The  course  concludes  with  lectures  on  methods  of  administration. 

Second  Year,  1893-94. 

{Major  Course.) 

( The  lectures  of  this  course  are  given  in  alternate  years.     The  course,  with  some  changes, 
will  be  given  again  in  1895-96.) 
1st  Semester. 

Advanced  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  limes  weekly. 

The  special  subjects  taken  up  in  this  course  are,  the  Labor  Question,  the  Land  Ques- 
tion, Socialism  and  the  relations  of  the  State  to  property,  industry  and  the  poor, 

2nd  Semester. 

Political  Theories,  Mr.  Giddings.  Mve  times  weekly. 

The  leading  political  theories  from  Aristotle  to  Hegel,  Mill,  and  Spencer  are  critically 
reviewed. 

Second  Year,  1894-95. 
(Major  Course.) 
(The  lectures  of  this  course  are  given  in  alternate  years.) 
1st  Semester. 

Advanced  Political  .Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

The  special  subjects  are,  Money,  Bimetallism,  the  Tariff  History  of* the  United 
States,  Public  Debts,  Taxation  and  Municipal  Economy. 

2nd  Semester. 

International  Law,  Mr.  Giddings.  Five  times  weekly. 

Group:  Political  Science  with  History,  or  with  Philosophy. 

Graduate      The    advanced    work    in    political    science    comprises   two 
Courses.  .courses,  namely,  one  in    political  economy,  and  one  in  soci- 
ology.    These  courses  will  not  be  open  to  any  undergraduate 
students. 

Graduate  Courses. 
Two  Graduate  Courses  are  given  each  year. 

Political  Economy,  Mr.  Giddings.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  is  a  course  of  advanced  theory  and  method,  designed  especially  for  Fellows  and 
graduate  students  that  look  forward  to  original  work  or  teaching.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  recent  theoretical  work.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is 
indispensable. 

Sociology,  Mr.  Giddings.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  of  thirty  lectures  will  be  given  on  general  sociology.  The  various  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  construct  a  philosophical  science  of  society  as  an  organic  whole 
will  be  examined,  and  the  field  of  sociology,  as  a  study  distinct  from  history,  politics, 
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and  economics,  will  be  defined.  The  causes  and  laws  of  social  change  will  be  sought, 
and  the  lectures  will  then  lead  up  to  the  problem  of  progress,  its  conditions  and  limits. 
The  different  types  of  progressive  and  unprogressive  societies  will  be  studied  compara- 
tively. Statistical' methods  will  be  employed  to  show  the  reactions  of  civilisation  that 
take  such  iorms  as  insanity,  suicide,  crime,  pauperism,  and  changes  in  birth-rates  and 
death-rates.  Fellows  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  do  advanced  work  in  this 
course  must  have,  besides  their  equipment  in  history  and  political  economy,  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
modern  biology  and  empirical  psychology.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man is  requisite. 

Seminary  in  Sociology. 

The  seminary  work  for  1893-91  is  a  study  of  the  descriptive  sociology  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Each  student  makes  an  original  investigation,  based  largely  upon  statistics 
found  in  the  census  reports,  and  in  the  different  State  reports,  and  presents  the 
results  in  a  paper  which  is  followed  by  discussion  and  criticism.  The  special  sub- 
jects for  investigation  are  the  composition  and  density  of  the  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  the  topographical  features  of 
the  State,  the  statistics  of  immigration,  the  distribution  of  the  population  according  to 
wealth  and  industries,  the  statistics  of  education  and  illiteracy,  pauperism,  insanity, 
and  crime. 

Philosophy. 

The  instruction  in  logic,  history  of  philosophy  and  psychology 
is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dickinson  Sergeant  Miller,  Asso- 
ciate in  Philosophy. 

The  instruction  in  ethics  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
James  E.  Rhoads,  President  of  the  College. 

The  instruction  in  biblical  history  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  George  A.  Barton,  Associate  in  Biblical  Literature  and 
Semitic  Languages. 

A  course  in  philosophy  and  ethics,  five  hours  weekly  through- 
out one  year,  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  is 
educational  rather  than  technical  in  its  aim.  In  this  course 
President  Rhoads  lectures  twice  weekly  throughout  the  first 
semester,  on  Christian  ethics ;  and  Dr.  Barton  lectures  twice 
weekly  throughout  the  second  semester,  on  the  Bible  and  bibli- 
cal study.  The  course  in  logic,  history  of  philosophy,  and  psy- 
chology, three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  is  intended  to 
assist  the  students  in  co-ordinating  the  knowledge  gained  in  other 
courses  of  study,  in  grasping  the  conceptions  and  principles  on 
which  all  science  rests,  and  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  method  and  vocabulary  of  speculative  thought  to 
read  philosophic  books  intelligently. 

Logic,  Psychology,  and  History  of  Philosophy,  Dr.  Miller.  Required 

Three  limes  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
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The  text-books  are  Jevons'  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic,  James'  Psychology,  Briefer 
Course,  and  Royee's  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  class-hours  will  be  occupied  with 
supplementary  and  critical  lectures  and  discussions.  Written  questions  are  occasion- 
ally given  the  students  during  the  early  part  of  the  hour.  In  connection  with  the  psy- 
chology there  are  demonstrations  of  some  of  the  pertinent  anatomical  and  psycho-phys- 
ical facts.  In  the  last  part  of  the  course  the  text-book  on  the  history  of  philosophy  is 
read  outside  the  class,  and  the  lecture-hour  is  spent  in  giving  an  insight  into  the  issues 
at  stake  in  philosophic  problems,  and  in  developing  reflective  and  critical  ability,  such 
as  is  indispensable  to  a  genuine  intellectual  culture. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics,  President  Bhoads. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  first  semester. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  lectures  will  treat  of  tne  theory  of  ethics,  including 
an  examination  of  the  elements  of  man's  personality  as  a  moral  being.  The  works  of 
Porter,  Calderwood,  Janet,  Martineau  and  others  are  referred  to,  and  portions  assigned 
to  be  read  by  the  class.  The  applications  of  moral  principles  to  duty  are  next  con- 
sidered, especially  in  the  light  of  Christian  ethics.  Wayland.  Dymond,  D6rner  and 
other  writers  that  have  treated  particularly  of  duties,  are  used  as  books  of  reference.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  course  a  brief  review  is  given  of  the  chief  ethical  systems,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  most  recent. 

Lectures  on  the  Oiigin  and  Contents  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Barton. 

Twice  weekly  during  the  second  semester. 

This  course  is  similar  in  character  to  the  Graduate  Course  in  Biblical  Lit- 
erature, but  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  necessarily  less  exhaustive. 

Major  In  addition  to  the  required  course  in  philosophy  a  Major 
Course.  Course  in  philosophy  is  offered,  which  presupposes  as  much 
information  as  is  contained  in  the  required  course,  and  may  he 
elected  as  a  Group  in  combination  with  the  Major  Course  in 
Greek,  political  science,  mathematics  or  physics.  The  first 
and  second  year  courses  in  philosophy  are  given  alternately, 
and  either  year  may  be  elected  by  the  student  who  has  finished 
the  required  work. 

First  Year. 

(Minor  Couise,  given  in  1891-95,  and  again  in  1896-97.) 

Psychology,  Dr.  Miller.  Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

With  the  aid  of  a  comprehensive  text  book  (probably  either  James'  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology, or  the  General  Psychology  of  Ladd)  all  the  main  departments  of  the  science  will 
be  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  lectures,  illustrative  demonstrations,  reports 
of  instructive  abnormal  cases,  and  discussion. 

British    Philosophy   of    the    17th    and    18th    Centuries    (ffobbes,    Locke, 

Berkeley,  and  Hume),  Dr.  Miller.  Twice  weekly  throvghout  the  year. 

The  design  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  classic  masterpieces  of 
British  philosophy,  to  arrive  at  an  exact  apprehension  of  the  authors'  meaning ;  to 
mark  in  detail  the  gradual  advance  of  thought ;  to  compare  historic  theories  with  the 
views  now  current,  and  to  examine  into  the  truth,  or  (if  obviously  false)  into  the  sug- 
gestive value  of  the  several  writers'  opinions. 

Second  Ye.yr. 

{Minor  Course,  given  in  1895-96,  and  again  in  1897-98.) 
1st  Semester. 

Problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Dr.  Miller.  Twice  weekly. 
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In  this  course  certain  fundamental  questions  as  to  the  constitution  and  course  of 
nature,  the  meaning  of  natural  law,  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect,  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  and  the  teleological  and  the  mechanical  points  of  view  will  be  systematically 
studied.  One  or  more  text-books  will  be  employed  ;  but  the  chief  weight  will  be  laid 
upon  the  controversial  articles  and  treatises  to  which  the  student  will  be  constantly 
referred,  illustrative  of  the  different  positions  taken  and  of  the  range  of  modern  philo- 
sophic debate.  The  class-work  will  consist  of  lectures  and  discussion  guided  by  the 
Instructor. 

Continental    Philosophy    the   of    17th    Century  (Descartes.    Malebranche, 

Spinoza,  Leibnitz),  Dr.  Miller.  Tliree  times  weekly. 

This  is  an  historical  course  similar  in  character  to  that  on  British  Philosophy.  Des- 
cartes's  Discours,  Meditation*,  and  (in  part)  Pnndi>ia,  Malebranche's  Be  la  Recherche  de  la 
Verite  (in  part)'  Spinoza*s  De  Tntellectus  Emendaliune  and  Ethica,  Leibnitz's  Monadologie, 
and  (in  part)  Theodicee,  will  be  read. 

• 
2nd  Semester. 

Esthetics,  Dr.  Miller.  Twice  weekly. 

A  course  on  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  our  esthetic  pleasures  and  displeasures, 
with  especial  reference  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  to  the  physiological  theory  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  Class-work  will  be  conducted  as  in  the  first  semester.  Portions  of 
the  esthetic  writings  of  Burke,  Ruskin,  Vischer,  Fechner,  Bosanquet  and  Knight  will 
be  taken  up.  Expository  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  esthetic  doctrines  of  Kant  and 
some  of  his  successors  in  the  Transcendental  school. 

Continental  Philosophy  (continued),  Dr.  Miller.  Three  times  weekly. 

Group :  Philosophy  with  Greek  or  with  Political  Science, 
or  with  Mathematics,  or  with  Phvsics. 

Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

Course. 

Recent  Philosophic  Theories,  Dr.  Miller.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  secure  the  comprehensive  and  logical  treatment  of  the 
problems  themselves,  together  with  the  formation,  on  the  student's  part,  of  just  and 
exact  habits  of  criticism.  The  problems,  and  not  the  authors  studied,  determine  the 
order  and  unity  of  the  course.  Treatises,  monographs,  and  articles  are  read  so  far  as 
they  bear  upon  the  subject  for  the  time  under  consideration,  and  thus  the  student  gains 
a  comparative  and  to  some  extent,  judicial  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  philosophic 
writers  and  points  of  view.    This  course  will  be  given  in  1895-96. 

The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza.  Once  (two  hours)  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  essay  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Understanding,  the  Ethics,  and  portions  of  the  T 
logico-Political  Tractate  will  be  carefully  read  and  interpreted.  The  extremely  suggestive 
views,  both  metaphysical  and  moral,  of  this  typical  thinker  will  be  examined  in  detail 
and  in  their  broadest  bearing.  A  comparison  with  Hume,  the  spokesman  of  a  widely 
contrasted  intellectual  tendency  and  temper,  will  serve  to  throw  into  relief  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  Spinoza's  thought.  Much  of  the  critical  and  analytic  literature, 
English,  German,  and  French,  relating  to  Spinoza  will  be  reported  upon  and  discussed. 
This  course  will  be  given  in  1891-95. 

Mathematics. 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Charlotte  Angas  Sco+t,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Mr. 
James  Harkness,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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The  Major  Course  is  a  course  in  pure  mathematics,  and  in 
the  two  years  the  students  will  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  principal  pure  mathematical  subjects.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  include  the  applications  of  mathematics  to  physics,  though 
courses  in-  dynamics  may  be  arranged  from  time  to  time  when 
wanted.  The  points  of  contact  of  mathematics  with  other 
branches  of  mental  and  physical  science  will  be  indicated  as  far 
as  possible  throughout  the  course,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning,  and  to  the  true  relation 
and  mutual  dependence  of  mathematics  and  physics,  in  order 
that  students  may  obtain  just  ideas  of  the  scope  and  province 
of  mathematics.  The  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
mathematics  in  the  second  year  is  intended  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  development  of  the  subject  from  its  beginning  to  1700 
A.D. 

JPrepar-       A  Preparatory  Course  of  five  hours  weekly  throughout  one  semester  is  de- 
titovy  signed  for  students  entering  the  college  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  those 
"   mathematical  subjects  that  are  optional  in  the  entrance  examination  ;  the  lec- 
tures will  be  adapted   each  year  to  the  requirements  of  students  taking  the 
course ;  they  will,  generally  speaking,  include  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

Major  First  Year. 

Course.  ,„,. 

{Minor  Courses; 
1st  Semester-; 

Analytical  Conies,.  Dr.  Scott.  .  Five  times  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

First  Half. — Algebra,  advanced  Trigonometry    and  Theory   of  Equations, 
Mr.  Harkness.  Five  times  iveekly. 

Second  Half — Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Mr.  Hark- 
ness. Five  times  weekly. 
Second  Year. 

(Major  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Differential  Equations,  Mr.  Harkness. 

Five  times  weekly. 
2nd  Semester. 

Curve  Tracing,  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  Dr.  Scott. 

Four  times  weekly. 

History  of  Mathematics  (about  sixteen  lectures),  Dr.  Scott.  Once  weekly. 

Group:  Mathematics  with  Physics;  or  Mathematics  with  Greek 
or  Latin;  or  Mathematics  with  Philosophy. 
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Post-Major  Courses.  Post- 

Mojor 

The  Post-Major  Courses  in  mathematics  are  designed  to  bridge  over  the  in-  Courses. 
terval  between  the  ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  advanced  work.  They 
deal,  therefore,  with  the  subjects  of  the  major  course,  carried  to  higher  devel- 
opments and  treated  by  higher  methods.  As  the  order  of  mathematical  studies 
differs  in  different  colleges,  graduate  students  will  frequently  find  it  advisable 
to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  these  courses.  Regular  written  work  is  ex- 
pected from  all  mathematical  students,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  is  presupposed. 

The  Post-Major  Courses  in  any  one  year  amount  to  four  or  five  hours  weekly. 
The  courses  given  are  the  following,  with  occasional  modifications: — 

T.  (a).  Lectures  Introductory  to  Modern  Analytical  Geometry,  in  connection 
with  Salmon's  Conic  Sections,  Dr.  Scott. 

or,  I.  (6.)  Lectures  on  Modern  Geometry,  in  connection  with  Chasles'  Geo- 
metric Super ieure,  and  with  Keye's  Geometric  der  Lage,  Dr.  Scott. 

or,  I.  (c).  Lectures  on  Modern  Higher  Algebra,  in  connection  with  Salmon's 
Modern  Higher  Algebra,  Dr.  Scott. 

II.  (a)  Lectures  Introductory  to  Modern  Algebra  and  the  Theory  of  Func- 
tions, in  connection  with  Chrystal's  Algebra,  Vol.  II.,  Mr.  Harkness. 

or  II.  (b.)  Lectures  on  Differential  Equations,  with  an  Introduction  to  the 
Theory  of  Functions,  in  connection  with  Forsyth's  Differential  Equations,  and 
Jordan's  Cours  d' Analyse,  Mr.  Harkness. 

or  II.  (c. )  Lectures  on  Differential  Equations  (elementary),  in  connection 
with  Forsyth's  Differential  Equations,  Mr.  Harkness. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  present  year  (1893-91)  are:  — 

I.  (c.)   Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year,  Dr.  Scott. 

II.  (c.)   Twiccweekly  throughout  the  year,  Mr.  Harkness. 
The  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  year  1891-95  : 

I.  (a)  Dr.  Scott. 

II.  (b.)  Three  times  weekly  through  the  1st  semester ;  twice  weekly  through  the 
2nd  semester,  Mr.  Harkness. 

Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

Courses. 

The  Graduate  Courses  consist  of  lectures  and  seminary  work,  supplemented 
by  private  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors,  the  courses  being  ar- 
ranged each  year  with  reference  to  the  wishes  and  degree  of  preparation  of  the 
students  concerned.  The  Graduate  Courses  will  be  in  part  open,  by  special 
permission  of  the  instructors,  as  a  Free  Elective  to  students  that  have  com- 
pleted the  Major  Course,  and  taken  one  year  of  Post-Major  work.  For  the 
year  1893-94  there  are  two  courses  offered: — 
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Seminary  work,  Dr.  Scott.         Once  weekly,  or  oflener  if  required,  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  consists  of  individual  discussion  and  investigation  of  topics  in  advanced 
Analytical  Geometry. 

Differential  Equations  (advanced),  Mr.  Harkness. 

Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  a  modification  of  II.  (6  ),  and  is  given  as  a  continuation  of  a  previous 
course  on  the  Theory  of  Functions.  Its  object  is  to  pave  the  way  to  a  study  of  recent 
developments  in  Differential  Equations.  The  text-books  are  Forsyth's  Differential  Equa- 
tions, Jordan's  Corns  d' Analyse,  t.  iii.,  and  Craig's  Treatise  on  Linear  Differential  Equations 
with  Uniform  Coefficients. 

For  the  year  1894-95  the  following  graduate  courses  are  offered  : 

Higher  Plane  Curve*,  Dr.  Scott.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of  Cubic  Curves  will  be  pre-supposed  ;  this 
course  will  be  continuous  with  the  course  in  Higher  Plane  Curves  given  in  1892-93. 

Theory  of  Groups,  Mr.  Harkness.  Three  times  weeMy  throughout  the  year. 

Students  intending  to  take  this  course  should  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
main  processes  and  results  in  the  Theory  of  Functions.  It  is  too  early  to  indicate  the 
precise  amount  of  ground  that  will  be  covered  during  the  year,  but  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  first  semester  the  lectures  will  be  mainly  along  the  lines  of  the  standard 
treatises  on  the  subject;  Serret's  Cours  d' '  Alglbre  Sup&rieure ;  Jordan's  Traitt  des  Substitu- 
tions ;  Netto's  Substitutionentheorie  (translated  by  Dr.  F.  N.  Cole) ;  while  in  the  second 
semester  attention  will  be  paid  to  recent  French  and  German  researches  on  Modular 
and  Automorphic  Functions. 

While  there  is,  as  yet,  no  separate  department  of  Mathematical  Physics,  the 
Instructors  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  will  give  all  necessary  direction  and 
assistance  to  students  whose  preparation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
involves  work  in  this  subject. 

In  the  current  year  Mr.  Harkness  offers  in  the  first  semester  a  two-hour 
course  in  dynamics,  which  serves  as  an'introduction  to  a  course  on  the  theory 
of  wave-motion,  given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  three  times  weekly  in  the  second 
semester. 

Science. 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology. 

Professors  and  instructors :  Dr.  Edward  H.  Keiser,  Dr. 
Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Warren,  Mr.  Arthur 
Stanley  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Edgar  Buckingham,  Dr.  Harriet  Ran- 
dolph, Dr.  Elmer  P.  Kohler. 

In  January,  1893,  the  Trustees  opened  Dalton  Hall,  a  large 
building,  containing  ample  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  research- 
rooms,  special  libraries,  and  professors'  rooms  for  the  work  of 
the  scientific  departments.  A  plan  of  the  new  building  ac- 
companies the  present  program.  The  chemical,  biological,  and 
physical  laboratories  are  open  for  students  throughout  the  clay- 
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FROM    THE    NORTH. 


RADNOR  HALL. 

Radnor  Hall  was  the  second  hall  of  residence  opened,  and  was  completed  in  1887.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  has  its  separate  kitchen  and  dining  hall,  provides  accommodation  for  fifty- 
seven  students  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  mistress,  Mrs.  Reginald  H.  Chase.  It 
contains  (a)  three  sets  of  rooms,  comprising  each  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study  ;  (b)  forty-four 
single  rooms  (two  of  these,  numbers  54  and  55,  being  on  the  fourth  floor) ;  (c)  numbers  56 
and  57,  two  large  fourth  floor  rooms,  each  large  enough  to  be  occupied  by  two  students,  and 
(d)  three  sets  of  two  rooms,  each  set  to  be  occupied  by  one  student.  The  rooms  are  car- 
peted and  completely  furnished,  and  there  is  provided  for  each  student  a  bookcase,  a  study- 
table,  an  arm-chair  and  a  student-lamp.  The  building  is  warmed  by  furnaces  and  lighted 
by  gas. 

The  charge  for  board  is  $150  a  year.  The  charge  for  rooms  is  as  follows  :  rooms  (a),  $150 
for  each  student;  for  rooms  (b)  and  (c),  $125  a  year  for  each  student;  and  for  rooms  {d) 
8300.  These  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnishing,  service,  heating  and  light,  except 
open  fires  and  washing.  No  lamps,  towels,  table  napkins,  sheets  or  supplies  of  any 
kind  need  be  brought  by  the  student.  No  part  whatever  need  be  taken  by  the  student  in 
the  care  of  her  own  room.  A  fixed  annual  charge  ($18  for  one  dozen  pieces  a  week,  and 
fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  the  washing  of  plain  pieces  in  excess  of  this)  is  made  for  washing, 
when  studeuts  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  college.  Students  that  remain  at 
the  college  during  the  winter  and  spring  vacations  will  be  charged  seven  dollars  or  eight 
and  a  half  dollars  weekly  according  to  the  rooms  occupied. 

The  charges  for  board  and  residence  do  not  include  the  fee  for  collegiate  instruction, 
which  is  $100  a  year.    (See  program,  page  54.) 

The  entire  charge  for  collegiate  instruction  and  for  board  and  residence  in  Radnor  Hall 
is  therefore  (rooms  a)  $400  ;  (rooms  b  and  c)  $375,  and  (rooms  d)  $550  a  year.  The  room  rent 
and  the  fee  for  tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year  ; 
one-half  of  the  charge  for  board  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Rooms  numbered  15, 16,  31,  32,  48,  49,  50  and  51  are  reserved  for  graduate  students,  and 
will  not  be  assigned  to  undergraduates. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ida  E.  Richardson,  a  practising 
physician  of  Philadelphia,  who  visits  the  college  every  week,  and  can  then  be  consulted 
by  all  the  students  free  of  charge.  No  charge  is  made  for  sending  meals  to  students  that 
remain  in  their  rooms  by  the  advice  of  the  physician  or  of  the  mistress  of  the  hall. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  Since  the  demand  for  college 
rooms  is  very  great  and  every  room  unnecessarily  reserved  may  prevent  some  other  stu- 
dent from  entering  college,  before  a  room  is  assigned  a  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  is  re- 
quired, which  will  be  deducted  from  the  first  college  bill.  A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  must 
also  be  made  by  each  student  in  residence  in  order  to  insure  the  tenure  of  her  room  for 
the  following  academic  year.  This  sum  will  be  forfeited  if  no  formal  notice  of  withdrawal 
is  filed  at  the  Secretary's  office  on  or  before  May  first  of  the  current  year.  All  students,  or 
candidates  for  matriculation,  reserving  rooms  who  do  not  inform  the  Secretary  of  their 
change  of  intention  before  September  first  of  the  academic  year  for  which  the  room  is 
reserved,  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  room  for  the  entire  academic  year. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  in  the  case  of  those  candidates  only  who  fail  to  pass 
the  autumn  examinations  for  matriculation. 
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FROM    THE   WEST. 

MERION  HALL. 

Merion.Hall  was  the  first  hall  of  residence  opened,  and  was  completed  in  1885;  it  is  built 
of  Fairmount  stone,  has  its  separate  kitchen  and  dining  hall,  provides  accommodation  for 
about  fifty  students,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  mistress,  Miss  Sophia  Kirk.  It 
contains  eighteen  sets  of  rooms,  comprising  each  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study  ;  twelve  ordin- 
ary single  bed-rooms ;  three  rooms  of  exceptional  size,  and  one  large  fourth  floor  room, 
number  73,  large  enough  to  be  occupied  by  two  students.  The  rooms  are  carpeted  and  com- 
pletely furnished,  and  there  is  provided  for  each  student  a  bookcase,  a  study-table,  an  arm- 
chair and  a  student-lamp.  In  each  study  and  in  eight  of  the  single  rooms  there  is  an 
open  fire-place,  but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently  heated  by  steam.  The  building  is  lighted 
by  gas,  and  warmed  by  currents  of  air  passing  over  steam-heated  pipes. 

The  charge  for  board  is  $150  a  year.  The  charge  for  rooms  is  as  follows :  For 
sets  of  three  rooms,  $300  a  year,  or  $150  for  each  student;  for  rooms  66,  38  and  67  (fourth 
floor)  $125  a  year  ;  for  room  65,  $270.  and  for  room  74,  $225  a  year ;  and  for  rooms  71  and  73,  $225, 
or,  if  occupied  by  two  students,  $125  for  each  student.  These  charges  include  all  expenses  of 
furnishing,  service,  heating,  and  light,  except  open  fires  and  washing.  No  lamps,  towels, 
table  napkins,  sheets  or  supplies  of  any  kind  need  be  brought  by  the  student.  Nopart  what- 
ever need  be  taken  by  the  student  in  the  care  of  her  own  room.  A  fixed  annual  charge  ($18 
for  one  dozen  pieces  a  week,  and  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  the  washing  of  plain  pieces  in  excess 
of  this)  is  made  for  washing,  when  students  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  college. 
Students  that  remain  at  the  college  during  the  winterand  spring  vacations  will  be  charged 
seven  dollars  or  eight  and  a  half  dollars  weekly  according  to  the  rooms  occupied. 

The  charges  for  board  and  residence  do  not  include  the  fee  for  collegiate  instruction, 
which  is  $100  a  year.     (See  program,  page  54.) 

The  entire  charge  for  collegiate  instruction  and  for  board  and  residence  in  Merion  Hall 
is  therefore  $400  a  year,  except  in  rooms  38,  65,  66,  67, 71, 73,  74,  75.  The  room  rentand  the  fee 
for  tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year  ;  one-half  the 
charge  for  board  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

All  single  rooms  in  Merion  Hall,  except  numbers  74  and  38,  are  reserved  for  graduate 
students,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  undergraduates. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ida  E.  Richardson,  a  practising 
physician  of  Philadelphia,  who  visits  the  college  every  week,  and  can  then  be  consulted 
by  all  the  students  free  of  charge.  No  charge, is  made  for  sending  meals  to  students  that 
remain  in  their  rooms  by  the  advice  of  the  physician  or  of  the  mistress  of  the  hall. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  Since  the  demand  for  college 
rooms  is  very  great  and  every  room  unnecessarily  reserved  may  prevent  some  other  stu- 
dent from  entering  college,  before  a  room  is  assigned  a  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  is  re- 
quired, which  will  be  deducted  from  the  first  college  bill.  A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  must 
also  be  made  by  each  student  in  residence  in  order  to  secure  the  tenure  of  her  room  for  the 
following  academic  year.  This  sum  will  be  forfeited  if  no  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is 
filed  at  the  Secretary's  office  on  or  before  May  first  of  the  current  year.  All  students,  or 
candidates  for  matriculation,  reserving  rooms,  who  do  not  inform  the  Secretary  of  their 
change  of  intention  before  September  first  of  the  academic  year  for  which  the  room  is  re- 
served, will  be  held  responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  room  for  the  entire  academic  year.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  is  made  in  the  case  of  those  candidates  only  who  fail  to  pass  the 
autumn  examinations  for  matriculation. 
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THIRD  STORY 


PEMBROKE   HALL  WEST. 

Pembroke  Hall  is,  in  order  of  opening,  the  fourth  hall  of  residence  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  like  the 
olhers  is  built  of  grey  stone,  and  has  its  separate  kitchen  and  dining  hall.  The  west  wing  was  opened  in  February, 
1S94;  the  east  wing  will  be  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1894,  Pembroke  Hall  West,  the  completed  wing,  provides 
accommodations  for  sixty-five  students,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  mistress,  Miss  Alice  Rawle  Newbold. 
It  contains  five  sets  of  two  rooms,  each  set  to  be  occupied  by  one  student;  thirteen  sets  of  rooms,  comprising  each 
two  bed-rooms  and  a  study ;  and  thirty-four  single  rooms  of  different  sizes.  The  rooms  are  carpeted  and  completely 
furnished,  and  there  is  provided  for  each  student  a  book-case,  a  study-table,  an  arm-chair  and  a  student-lamp.  In 
each  study  and  in  each  of  the  larger  single  rooms  there  is  an  open  fire-place,  but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently 
heated  by  steam.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  warmed  by  currents  of  air  passing  over  steam-heated  pipes, 
and  the  system  of  ventilation  is  carefully  planned. 

The  charge  for  board  is  $150  a  year.  The  charge  for  rooms  is  as  follows:  for  each  of  the  sets  of  two  rooms  num- 
bered 3,  15,  41,  44,  53,  $300  a  year;  for  half  of  one  of  the  suites  of  three  rooms  numbered  22-26,  62-66,  $350  a  year; 
for  half  of  any  one  of  the  suites  of  three  rooms  numbered  33-35,  34-38,  and  73-74,  $250  a  year;  for  half  of  any  one 
of  the  suites  of  three  rooms  numbered  8-12,  9-13,  16-20,  25-29,  47-51,  48-52,  56-60,  63-67,  $225  a  year;  for  rooms 
40,  69.  85  and  76,  $175  a  year;  for  rooms  19,  28,  30,  3'2,  57,  71,  72,  70,  68,  77,  79,  SO,  81,  5150  a  year;  for  rooms,  5,  G, 
7,  14,  21,  23,  31,  43,  45,  46,  54,  59,  61,  78,  82,  83,  84,  $125  a  year.  These  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnishing, 
service,  heating,  and  light,  except  open  fires  and  washing.  No  lamps,  towels,  table  napkins,  sheets  or  supplies  of  any 
kind  need  be  brought  by  the  student.  No  part  whatever  need  be  taken  by  the  student  in  the  care  of  her  own  room. 
A  fixed  annual  charge  ($18  for  one  dozen  pieces  a  week  and  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  the  washing  of  plain  pieces  in 
excess  of  this)  is  made  for  washing  when  students  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  college.  Students  that, 
remain  in  the  college  during  the  winter  and  spring  vacations  will  be  charged  seven  dollars  or  eight  dollars  and  a  half 
weekly  according  to  the  rooms  occupied. 

The  charges  for  room  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for  collegiate  instruction,  which  is  $100  a  year.  (See 
program,  page  54). 

The  entire  charge  for  board,  residence  in  Pembroke  Hall  West,  and  tuition,  is  therefore  $600  (in  two  suites),  $550 
(in  five  suites),  $500  (in  three  suites),  $475  (in  eight  suites;,  $425  (in  four  rooms),  $400  |  in  thirteen  rooms),  $375  (in  seven- 
teen rooms).  The  room  rent  and  the  fee  for  tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year. 
One  half  the  charge  for  board  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

The  third  floor  of  Pembroke  Hall  West  is  reserved  for  graduate  students,  and  no  rooms  in  this  portion  of  the  hall 
will  be  assigned  to  undergraduates. 

The  health  of  students  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ida  E.  Richardson,  a  practising  physician  of  Philadelphia,  who 
visits  the  college  every  week,  and  can  then  be  consulted  by  all  the  students  free  of  charge.  No  charge  is  made  for 
sending  meals  to  students  that  remain  in  their  rooms  by  the  advice  of  the  physician  or  of  the  mistress  of  the  hall. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  Since  the  demand  for  college  rooms  is  very  great  and 
every  room  unnecessarily  reserved  may  prevent  some  other  student  from  entering  college,  before  a  room  is  assigned 
a  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  is  required,  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  first  college  bill.  A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars 
must  also  he  made  by  each  student  in  residence  in  order  to  insure  the  tenure  of  her  room  for  the  following  academic 
vear.  This  sum  will  be  forfeited  if  no  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  filed  at  the  Secretary's  office  on  or  before  May 
first  of  the  current  year.  All  students,  or  candidates  for  matriculation,  reserving  rooms,  who  do  not  inform  the 
Secretary  of  their  change  of  intention  before  September  first  of  the  academic  year  for  which  the  room  is  reserved,  will 
be  held  responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  room  for  the  entire  academic  year.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  in  the 
case  of  those  candidates  only  who  fail  to  pass  the  autumn  examinations  for  matriculation. 
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Dexbigh  Hall  was  the  third  hall  of  residence  opened,  and  was  completed  in  1891.     It  il 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  mistress,  Mrs.  Agnes  M.Derkhiern-Irwin.       It  conta 
each  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study ;   thirty-four  single  rooms  of  different  sizes,  and  one  very  I  a 
pletely  furnished,  and  there  is  provided  for  each  student  a  bookcase,  a  study-table,  an  arrn-c 
place,  but  the  rooms  will  be  sufficiently  heated  by  steam.     The  building  is  lighted  by  gas  and  vi 

The  charge  for  board  is  $150  a  year.  The  charge  for  rooms  is  as  follows  :  For  any  one  oh 
37  and  part  of  38),  and  for  half  of  any  one  of  the  suites  of  three  rooms  numbered  15-17,  34—3 
sets  of  three  rooms  numbered  4-8,  5-9,  10-14,  16-20,  $200  a  year  ;  for  room  39  and  for  room  1 
74  (on  third  floor  over  house-keeper's  room  and  staircase),  for  one  half  of  room  77  (on  third  fl 
numbered  43-47,  48-50,  49-53,  55-59,  $150  a  year  ;  for  rooms  15,  22,  23,  24,  25,  54,  62,  63,  64,  61 
service,  heating,  and  light,  except  open  fires  and  washing.  No  lamps,  towels,  table  napk) 
by  the  student  in  the  care  of  her  own  room.  A  fixed  annual  charge  ($18  for  one  dozen  piece 
when  students  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  the  college.  Students  that  remain  atl 
half  weekly  according  to  the  rooms  occupied. 

The  charges  for  rooms  and  board  do  not  include  the  fee  for  collegiate'instruction,  which  I 

The  entire  charge  for  board,  residence  in  Denbigh  Hall,  and  tuition  is  therefore  $550  I 
eighteen  rooms  and  four  suites),  $425  (in  two  rooms),  $375  (in  eleven  rooms).  The  room  renfl 
charge  for  board  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

The  rooms  in  the  west  wing  are  reserved  for  graduate  students  and  will  not  be  assigned  | 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ida  E.  Richardson,  a  practising  phj 
free  of  charge.     No  charge  is  made  for  sending  meals  to  students  that  remain  in  their  rooms 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  Since  the  demand  for  collej 
entering  college,  before  a  room  is  assigned  a  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  is  required,  which  W 
student  in  residence  in  order  to  insure  the  tenure  of  her  room  for  the  following  academic  yes 
or  before  May  first  of  the  current  year.  All  students,  or  candidates  for  matriculation,  red 
the  academic  year  for  which  the  room  is  reserved,  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  rent  of  thd 
only  who  fail  to  pass  the  autumn  examinations  for  matriculation. 
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tone,  has  its  separate  kitchen  and  dining  hall,  provides  accommodation  for  sixty -four  students, 
ets  of  two  rooms,  each  set  to  be  occupied  by  one  student ;  thirteen  sets  of  rooms  comprising 
which  may  be  occupied  either  by  one  or  by  two  students.     The  rooms  are  carpeted  and  corn- 
a  student-lamp.     In  each  study  and  in  each  of  the  larger  single  rooms  there  is  an  open  fire- 
currents  of  air  passing  over  steam-heated  pipes  ;  the  system  of  ventilation  is  carefully  planned, 
f  two  rooms  numbered  27,  67,  57,  59,  $300  a  year;  for  room  40,  $250  a  year;  for  room  73  (over 
58-70,  $225  a  year  ;  for  rooms  37  and  78  (over  mistress'  bedroom),  and  for  half  of  any  one  of  the 
1),  $175  a  year;   for  rooms  1,  2,  5,  11,  21,  31,  32,  33,  38,  41,  42,  44,  52,  01,  71,  for  rooms  72  and 
arge  enough  to  be  occupied  by  two  students),  and  for  half  of  any  one  of  the  sets  of  three  rooms 
room  76  (on  third  floor),  $125  a  year.      These  charges  include  all  expenses  of  furnishing 
s  or  supplies  of  any  kind  need  be  brought  by  the  student.     No  part  whatever  need  be  taken 
and  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  the  washing  of  plaiu  pieces  in  excess  of  this)  is  made  for  washing 
e  during  the  winter  and  spring  vacations  will  be  charged  seven  dollars  or  eight  dollars  and  a 

•ear.     (See  program,  page  54). 

uites),  $500  (in  one  room),  $475  (in  four  suites  and  one  room),  $450  (in  six  suites),  $400  (in 

fee  for  tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year.     One-half  the 


;raduates. 

'  Philadelphia,  who  visits  the  college  every  week,  and  can  then  be  consulted  by  all  the  students 
idvice  of  the  physician  or  of  the  mistress  of  the  hall. 

»  is  very  great  and  every  room  unnecessarily  reserved  may  prevent  some  other  student  from 
ducted  from  the  first  college  bill.  A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  must  also  be  made  by  each 
sum  will  be  forfeited  if  no  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  filed  at  (lie  Secretary's  office  ou 
ooms,  who  do  not  inform  the  Secretary  of  their  change  of  intention  before  September  first  of 
r  the  entire  academic  year.      An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  in  the  case  of  those  candidates 
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The  attention  of  the  graduates  of  medical  colleges  and  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  intending  to  take  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  called  to  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  laboratories,  and  to  the  recent  resolutions  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
students  to  the  Medical  School  of  that  University,  which 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  and  to  which  women  are  ad- 
mitted on  the  same  terms  as  men.* 

The  value  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  biology  and  chemistry 
as  preliminary  or  accessory  to  the  professional  study  of  medi- 
cine is  generally  recognised.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  allowance  will  be 
made  in  their  professional  courses  for  work  carried  on  at  Bryn 
Mawr  in  the  scientific  laboratories.  Students  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  that  have  completed  major  courses  in  chemistry  and 
biology  will  be  released  from  the  first  year's,  or  primary,  ex- 
amination in  these  colleges,  and  from  laboratory  practice  in 
chemistry  and  biology.  The  courses  of  Bryn  Mawr.  College  in 
chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  correspond  to  those  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  the  student 
entering  college  without  offering  the  advanced  requirements  for 
matriculation  to  complete  in  three  years  a  course  corresponding 
to  the  entire  Preliminary  Medical  Course  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  including  the  requirements  for  matriculation  aspre- 


*  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY,  ON   FEB.   GTH,    1893. 

"  A  course  of  four  years'  instruction  will  be  provided  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine. 
To  this  course  there  will  be  admitted  as  Candidates  for  the  degree  : 

1.  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  Chemical-Biological  Course  which 
leads  to  the  A.B.  degree  in  this  University. 

2.  Graduates  of  approved  Colleges  or  Scientific  Schools  who  can  furnish  evidence : 
(a)  That  they  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German ;  (b)  That  they 
have  such  knowledge  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology  as  is  imparted  by  the  regular 
Minor  Courses  f  given  in  these  subjects  in  this  University. 

3.  Those  who  give  evidence  by  examination  that  they  possess  the  general  education 
implied  by  a  degree  in  arts  or  in  science  irom  an  approved  college  or  scientific  school 
and  the  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology  already  indi- 
cated. 

t  By  a  Minor  Course  is  understood  one  that  requires  one  year  for  its  completion.  In 
the  languages,  the  course  involves  five  class-room  exercises  a  week;  in  Physics,  five 
class-room  exercises  and  three  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory;  and  in  Chemistry  and 
Biology,  five  class-room  exercisesand  five  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory  in  each  subject." 
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scribed  by  the  University.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  enable 
students  of  medicine  to  complete  the  studies  necessary  to  their 
purposes  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Physics. 

The  instruction  in  physics  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Stanley  Mackenzie,  Associate  in  Ph}Tsics,  and  Dr. 
Edgar  Buckingham,  Associate  in  Physics. 

The  course  extends  through  two  years,  but  in  the  first  year 
an  elementary  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  given,  making 
a  course  complete  in  itself. 

No  knowledge  of  physics  is  presupposed,  but  students  must 
have,  before  entering  the  class,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
trigonometry. 

In  the  second  year  use  is  made  of  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  instructors 
in  the  mathematical  department  to  meet  the  case  of  students 
wishing  to  take  this  second  year's  course  in  physics  without 
electing  mathematics  as  a  group. 

Major  Fiest  Year. 

Course.  ....      „        . 

(Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Laws  and  Properties  of  Matter,  Mr.  .Mackenzie-  ] 

Heat,  Dr.  Buckingham.  >  Five  times  weekly. 

Mechanics,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  ) 

Laboratory  work.  Four  hours  weekly. 


2nd  Semester. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Mr.  Mackenzie.   1 
Light  and  Sound,  Dr.  Buckingham.  J 

Laboratory  work.  Four  hoars  weekly. 


Five  times  weekly. 


In  the' main  the  amount  of  work  given  is  that  of  Ganot's  Physics  or  Deschanel's 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  frequent  references  are  made  to  these  manuals,  but  the  course 
is  chiefly  given  by  lectures.  Students  are  expected  to  use,  in  connection  with  the 
lectures,  test-books  on  the  special  part  of  the  subject  under  discussion  :  in  the  first 
semester  Glazebrook's  Laws  and  Properties  of  Matter,  R.  W.  Stewart's  Text-Book  of  Heat 
and  Lodge's  Mechanics:  in  the  second  semester  S.  P.  Thompson's  Lessons  in  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  and  R.  W.  Stewart's  Text-Book  of  Light. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the  methods  of  accurate  meas- 
urement of  the  simple  quantities,  length,  time  and  weight,  and  in  the  laws  governing 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies;  later,  they  make  determinations  of  electrical 
quantities,  potential,  resistance,  capacity,  etc. ;  and  problems  in  heat,  sound,  and  light 
are  studied  and  discussed. 
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The  object  nf  the  work  is  to  familiarise  the  students  with  the  instruments  and  methods 
used  in  physical  measurements,  with  special  reference  to  the  quantitative  laws  upon 
which  the  science  is  based.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
the  apparatus  is  all  of  the  most  modern  design. 

Second  Year. 
(Major  Course.) 


Five  times  weekly. 


1st  Semester. 

Theory  of  Heat,  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

Problems  in  Mechanics,  Dr.  Buckingham. 

Laboratory  work.  Five  hours  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Theorv  of  Electricity,  Dr.  Buckingham.  } 

•  .  •  .  f  Five  times  weekly. 

Iheory  of  Light,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  j 

Laboratory  work.  Five  hours  weekly. 

The  course  is  given  entirely  by  lectures;  the  text-books  mentioned  below  indicate 
the  character  of  the  ground  covered,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  lectures.  An  endeavor 
is  made  to  bring  the  students  into  contact  with  the  work  of  original  investigators. 

Heat  (Maxwell,  Theory  of  Heat).  Dynamics  (Selections  from  Tait  <S  Steele's  Dynam- 
ic* of  a  Particle,  and  special  lectures  dealing  with  the  application  of  dynamics  to  physical 
problems).  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Eintage,  EPec'ririty  and  Magnetism;  Maxwell, 
Elementary  Treatiseon  Electricity).  Optics,  Physical  and  Geometrical  (Preston,  Theory  of 
Light;  parts  of  Heath's  Geometrical  Optics).  Sound  (Selections  from  Helmholtz's  Ton- 
empfindungeri) 

The  laboratory  work  of  the  second  year  is  designed  to  follow  upon  and  illustrate  the 
subject-matter  of  the  lectures.  The  student  is  taught  the  use  of  accurate  instruments 
and  the  methods  of  physical  investigation.  Special  study  is  made  of  the  sources  and 
amounts  of  the  errors  involved  in  the  different  operations,  and  the  problems  assigned 
are  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  the  individual  students. 

•  Second  Year— Special  Course.  Specif ll 

1st  Semester.  Courses, 

The  theory  of  solutions  and     allied    subjects,  introduced  by 
a  preparatory  course  in  the  theory  of  heat,  Dr.  Buckingham.    Three  limes  weekly. 

Physical  Acoustics,  based  on  Helmholtz's  Tonempfindungen, 
introduced  by  a   preparatory   treatment  of  wave    motion,   Mr. 
Mackenzie.  Twice  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

The   theory   of  Electrolysis,    introduced    by   a    preparatory 
course  in  the  theory  of  electricity,  Dr.  Buckingham.  Twice  weekly. 

Spectrum  Analysis  and  Polarization,  introduced  by  prepara- 
tory course  in  the  theory  of  light,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Three  times  weekly. 

This  course  may  be  taken  instead  of  the  second  year  of  the  major  course  by 
students  whose  group  is  either  physics  with  chemistry  or  physics  with  biology. 
In  special  cases  parts  of  it  may  be  taken  as  post  major  work  by  those  who  have 
already  had  the  regular  minor  and  major  work.  In  general  no  text-books 
will  be  used,  but  in  the  lectures  on   the  theory  of  solutions  and   the  iheory  of 
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electrolysis  frequent  references  will  be  made  to  Ostwald's  Allgemeine  Chemie. 
In  the  course  on  Acoustics  the  chief  reference  book  will  be  Ellis'  translation 
of  Helmholtz's  Tonempfindungen. 

Group :  Physics  with  Mathematics ;  or  Physics  with  Chemistry; 
or  Physics  with  Biology ;  or  Physics  with  Philosophy. 


Graduate  Graduate  Coukses. 

The  laboratory  work  will  be  arranged  to  bring  the  student  into  contact  with 
the  methods  of  research,  and  for  that  purpose  she  will  begin  by  repeating 
methods  and  investigations  of  well-known  experimenters,  with  any'  modifi- 
cations that  may  be  suggested;  then  pass  on  to  points  of  investigation  left 
untouched  by  previous  experimenters,  and  finally  to  the  study  of  new  methods 
and  the  prosecution  of  original  research.  Students  taking  physics  as  their 
chief  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  expected  to  spend 
all  the  time  possible  at  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  new  laboratory  is  pro- 
vided with  special  rooms  for  magnetic,  optical,  and  electrical  work,  and  in 
the  basement  is  a  constant-temperature  vault  designed  for  accurate  comparison 
of  lengths,  etc.     The  stock  of  apparatus  is  being  added  to  yearly. 

The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered  : 

Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  will  be  given  by  lectures,  supplemented  on  the  part  of  the  students  by  the 
reading  of  assigned  articles,  and  will  be  based  on  Maxwell's  standard  treatise*  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  and  its  late  developments. 
Students  wishing  to  take  this  course  must  satisfy  the  lecturer  that  they  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  mathematics  to  follow  the  cour.se  with  advantage.  Students  will  also  be 
expected  to  read  papers  on  assigned  topics  in  the  seminary  meetings,  and  to  make 
reports  on  articles  appearing  in  current  physical  journals. 

2nd  Semester. 

Theory  of  Wave  Motion,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Three  times  weekly. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  begin  with  a  discussion  of  Fourier's  Theorem  with  ap- 
plication to  waves  in  heat  conduction  and  electric  cables.  Afterwards  attention  will 
be  given  to  reflection  and  refraction  of  waves  in  light  and  to  similar  problems. 

A  course  on  dynamics,  introductory  to  this,  is  given  by  Mr.  Harkness  twice  weekly 
during  the  first  semester. 

For  the  year  1894-95  the  following  graduate  courses  are  offered  : 

Physical  Optics,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Thermodynamics,  Dr.  Buckingham.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  will  treat  mainly  of  the  newer  applications  of  Thermodynamics,  especially 
the  work  of  Willard  Gibbs.  Helmholtz,  and  van't  Hotf.  References  will  be  made  to 
Duhem's  Le  potential  thermodynamique  et  ses  applications  (Hermann,  1SS6,  Paris). 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

Three  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
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This  course  will  begin  with  a  rapid  review  of  the  ground  covered  in  the  lectures  on 
the  same  subject  during  the  major  year  ;  then  the  students  will  be  introduced  to  the 
more  complete  discussion  of  the  subject,  with  frequent  references  to  Mascartet  Joubert, 
Maxwell,  etc.,  but  the  course  will  be  given  wholly  by  lectures. 

Chemistry. 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Keiser,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Dr.  Elmer  P. 
Kohler,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

The  courses  in  chemistry  consist  of  five  hours  of  lectures,  or 
their  equivalent,  and-five  and  one-half  hours  of  laboratory  work 
a  week  throughout  each  year.  The  first  year's  work,  or  Minor 
Course,  forms  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  science.  In  the 
second  year,  or  Major  Course,  a  more  detailed  study  is  made 
of  both  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry. 

First  Year.  31ctjor 

(Minor  Course.)  \jOUVSB, 

1st  Semester.  , 

Introduction  to  General  Chemistry  (Lectures),  Dr.  Keiser.     Tliree  times  weekly. 
Reviews,  Dr.  Kohler.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Hve  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  semester  are  a  general  introduction-  to  chemistry.  The  more 
important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  are  considered,  and  a  thor- 
ough study  is  made  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  general  laws  of  chemical  action  are 
based.    The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  experiments. 

The  laboratory  is  open  for  first  year  students  five  and  one-half  hours  weekly.  The 
laboratory  work  begins  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  manipulation,  and  in  the  more  fre- 
quently occurring  chemical  operations.  The  students  are  taught  the  use  of  accurate 
measuring  and  weighing  apparatus,  and  are  made  familiar  with  the  calculations  em- 
ployed in  quantitative  work.  Analysis  is  taught  only  incidentally,  and  not  as  the 
chief  object  of  the  science.  While  studying  the  more  important  properties  of  the  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds,  considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  quan- 
titative relations  of  the  substances  with  which  the  students  work. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Chemistry  (Lectures),  Dr.  Keiser.  Three  times  weekly. 

Reviews,  Dr.  Kohler.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

The  lectures  and  exercises  during  the  second  semester  are  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  first  semester.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  characters  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  the  principles  of  classification  are  explained.  The  laboratory  work  con- 
sists of  a  systematic  study  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of  the  more  important 
elements  and  compounds,  and  of  a  repetition  of  the  more  instructive  experiments  that 
have  been  previously  performed  in  the  lecture  room. 

Second  Year. 

(Major  Course.^ 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry,  Div  Keiser.  Twice  weekly 

Lectures  on  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Dr.  Kohler.  Once  weekly. 
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Lectures  on  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Kohler.  Twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

In  the  lectures  on-  organic  chemistry  typical  compounds  are  studied  in  detail ;  the 
general  relations  existing  between  classes  of  compounds,  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
transforming  one  class  into  another,  are  discussed.  In  these  lectures  the  experimental 
processes  and  the  reasoning  employed  in  determining  constitutional  or  structural  for- 
mulas are  considered,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  trace  out  the  influence  which  organic 
investigations  have  had  in  developing  the  general  theories  of  the  science,  and  in  en- 
larging our  conceptions  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  The  lectures  on  inor- 
ganic chemistry  consist  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  properties  of  the  elements  and 
compounds,  and  include  a  discussion  of  analytical  processes  and  methods. 

The  laboratory  work  is  upon  the  subjects  considered  in  the  lectures  ;  great  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  a  mere  mechanical  use  of  analytical  tables,  the  student  being  encour- 
aged to  devise  analytical  methods  without  aid,  using  only  the  knowledge  that  she 
actually  possesses. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Keiser.  Twice  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis, 

Dr.  Kohler.  Three  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

The  laboratory  work  is  continued  as  in  the  first  semester,  a  large  portion  of  the 
course  being  devoted  to  analytical  chemistry  and  inorganic  preparations.  Through- 
out the  semester,  typical  carbon  compounds  are  prepared  and  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Group  :  Chemistry  with  Biology ;  or  Chemistry  with  Physics. 

Graduate  Graduate  Courses. 

Courses. 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Keiser.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Physical  Chemistry,  Dr.  Kohler.  Once  weekly  through  a  portion  of  the  year. 

Journal  Meeting,  Drs.  Keiser  and  Kohler.  -Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

This  class  meets  to  hear  reports  and  hold  discussions  on  scientific  articles  as  they  are 
.  published. 

The  courses  for  graduate  students  are  varied  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
secutive course  for  students  that  wish  to  make  chemistry  the  chief  subject  of  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Biology. 

The  instruction  in  biology  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Dr.  Jos- 
eph W,  Warren,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Dr. 
Harriet  Randolph,  Demonstrator  in  Biology  and  Reader  in 
Botany. 

The  undergraduate  course  in  biology  may  extend  through 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  each  year's  work  is  equivalent  to 
five  hours  of  lectures  or  other  class  exercises  and  five  and  one-half 
hours'  laboratory  practice  a  week  throughout  each  year.     The 
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work  of  the  first  year  (minor  course)  forms  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  through  a  broad,  comparative  study  of  living 
things  (general  biology).  In  the  second  year  (major  course)  the 
foundation  of  a  special  knowledge  of  animal  morphology  and 
physiology  is  laid.  The  third  year's  work  (post-major),  is  devo- 
ted to  advanced  courses  in  special  topics,  to  the  study  of  current 
biological  literature,  and  to  the  practical  investigation  of  special 
problems.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  chemistry  and 
physics  is  very  desirable  for  students  entering  any  course  in 
biology. 

Fiest  Year.  Major 

Course. 

{Minor  Coarse.) 
1st  Semester. 

Lectures  on  General  Biology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

2nd  Semester. 

Botany,  Dr.  Randolph.  Five  times  weekly  till  March. 

Lectures  on  Vertebrates,  Dr.  Warren.  Five  times  weekly  till  May. 

Lectures  on  the  Embryology  of  the  Chick,  Dr.  Morgan. 

Five  times  weekly  throughout  May. 

Laboratory  work.  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  clear  conceptions  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  vital  structure  and  action,  the  outlines  of  general  classification;  and  the 
relations  of  the  biological  sciences  to  one  another,  and  to  other  branches  of  science. 
The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  enable  the  student,  as  far  as  possible,  to  examine 
for  herself  the  facts  discussed  in  the  lectures,  to  encourage  the  habit  of  exact  observa- 
tion, and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  practical  work. 

The  general  subject  is  treated  in  two  courses  which  supplement  each  other  and 
must  be  taken  together.  The  course  in  the  first  semester  deals  especially  with  the  lower 
forms  of  life,  the  relations  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  more  general  principles  of 
the  science.  The  course  in  the  second  semester  is  devoted  more  largely  to  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  with  especial  reference  to  physiology. 

The  work  is  designed  not  simply  to  teach  the  elements  of  zoology  and  botany,  as 
commonly  understood,  but  beyond  this  to  consider  plants  and  animals  with  constant 
reference  to  one  another,  both  in  their  structure  and  in  their  mode  of  action.  Stress  is 
therefore  laid  on  the  essential  facts  of  comparative  morphology  and  physiology  (General 
Biology)  as  illustrated  by  the  thorough  study  of  a  few  types,  rather  than  on  the  minutipe 
of  classification.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  subsequent 
special  work  in  zoology,  botany  and  physiology. 

In  the  first  semester  the  student  examines  a  number  of  animals  and  plants,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  natural  and  progressive  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of 
biology.  After  certain  general  preliminary  studies  on  familiar  and  highly  organised 
forms,  the  student  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  unicellular  organisms,  and  from 
them  proceeds  gradually  to  the  complex  conditions  of  structure  and  function  found  in 
higher  plants  and  animals.  In  the  second  semester  attention  is  given  mainly  to  the 
biology  of  the  higher  animals.  The  course  ends  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  em- 
bryology of  the  chick. 
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Second  Year. 

(Major  Course.) 
1st  Semester. 

Animal  Physiology  and  Histology,  Dr.  Warren.  Five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  work.  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

A  knowledge  of  scientific  physiology  is  here  conveyed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the 
microscopic  structure  and  the  mode  of  working  of  the  higher  animal  organisms.  The 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  hygiene,  medicine,  and  psychology  is  indicated. 

The  chief  organs  and  tissues  of  the  vertebrate  body  are  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  much  practice  in  the  preparation  of  histological  specimens  is  obtained.  The 
laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  stock  of  physiological  apparatus,  and  the  fundamental 
facts  of  physiology  and  the  methods  of  physiological  inquiry  are  learned  by  means  of 
demonstrations  and  experiments  by  the  students. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Zoology,  Dr  Morgan  and  Dr.  Warren. 

Five  limes  weekly  till  Easier,  and  three  times  weekly  after  Easter. 
Laboratory  work.  Five  and  one-half  hours  weekly. 

The  course  in  general  zoology  extends  the  work  of  the  first  year  so  as  to  include  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  and  comprises  a  systematic 
presentation  of  the  more  important  facts  of  general  morphology,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  relationships  and  classification  of  animals.  The  course  in  vertebrate 
zoology  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  comparative  anatomy  is  devoted  to  the  morph- 
ology of  vertebrates,  and  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  study  of  vertebrate  homologies.  In 
the  laboratory  thorough  dissections  are  made  of  typical  forms,  illustrating  the  leading 
groups  of  animals,  and  sufficient  work  is  required  in  systematic  zoology  to  teach  the 
student  how  to  name  and  classify  animals,  and  to  learn  the  relations  between  species, 
genera,  and  the  higher  groups.  Students  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  medicine  are 
recommended  to  devote  especial  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  higher  vertebrates  and  to 
human  and  comparative  osteology  ;  and  for  such  students  an  alternative  course  in  os- 
teology is  offered. 

Theoretical  Biology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Twice  weekly  after  Easter. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  theoretical 
general  biology.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  biological  dis- 
covery, with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  the  more  important  generalisa- 
tions and  theories  of  the  science.  The  latter  part  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  with  discussions  of  the  broader  philosophical 
problems  of  biology,  such  as  heredity,  variation,  adaptation,  animal  metamorphoses 
and  kindred  topics.  These  lectures  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  are  intended 
to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive  in  character. 

Group  :  Biology  with  Chemistry;  or  Biology  with  Physics. 

Post-  PosT  Major  Courses. 

'n-iiveve       To  slnclents  that  have  completed  the  first  and  second  years  of  biology,  post- 
major  courses  are  offered  as  follows  : — ■ 

Embryology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  embyrology  of  the  vertebrates.  The  more  important 
embryological  problems  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  these  lectures.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  present  such  fundamental  questions  as  gastrulation,  acquisi- 
tion and  loss  of  food-yolk,  concrescence,  etc.,  and  the  evidence  given  by  the  ontogony 
of  vertebrates  towards  the  solution  of  phylogenetic  problems  will  be  examined. 


Courses. 
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General  Zoology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  of  lectures  or  recitations  accompanied  by  demonstrations  and  laboratory 
work.  The  course  is  intended  to  cover  the  ground  of  such  text-books  as  Hatschek's 
Lehrbuch,  or  Lang's  Vergleichende  Anatomie.  In  connection  with  the  work  a  few  of  the 
important  monographs  of  the  large  groups  will  be  studied. 

Advanced  Physiology,  Dr.  Warren.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

The  topics  to  be  selected  will  depend  upon  the  previous  training  of  the  students,  and 
as  far  as  possible  the  preferences  of  the  student  will  be  consulted.  Occasional  confer- 
ences will  be  held  for  the  discussion  of  essays  prepared  by  the  students  and  presenting 
the  more  important  evidence  concerning  the  fundamental  problems  of  physiology.  By 
this  means  it  is  hoped  to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  literature  and  with  the  methods 
of  investigation. 

Lectures  and  Recitations  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Central 
Nervous  System,  Dr.  Warren.  Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  work. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  much  laboratory  work  as  possible  should  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  courses  offered  above.  Some  special  problem,  moreover,  will  be  assigned  to 
each  student.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  results  of  the  work  will  be  presented  in  writing. 

Graduate  Courses.  Graduate 

do'ttrsas 

The  advanced  courses  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
secutive course  for  students  that  wish  to  make  biology  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
of  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Such  students 
may  specialise  either  in  animal  morphology  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, or  in  animal  physiology  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Warren. 

Advanced  Biology,  Dr.  Morgan.  Once  fortnightly  throughout  the  year. 

A  Course  of  advanced  lectures  on  :  a.  Theories  of  Metamerism ;  b.  Ancestry  of  the 
Chordata. 

Physiological  Optics,  Dr  Warren.  Once  weekly  throughout  the.  year. 

The  Use  of  the  Graphic  Method  in  Physiology,  Dr.  Warren. 

Once  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Journal  Club. 

The  advanced  students  will  meet  once  fortnightly  for  the  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  current  biological  literature. 

Seminary. 

The  graduate  students  meet  once  fortnightly  for  the  formal  presentation  of  topics 
assigned  them. 

Physical  Culture. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  care  of  Miss  McNair, 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  Dr.  Ida  Richardson,  a  physi- 
cian practicing  in  Philadelphia,  who  visits  the  college  every 
week,  and  can  then  be  consulted  by  all  the  students  free  of 
charge. 
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The  gymnasium  (see  page  99)  is  open  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily.  Before  admission  to  the 
gymnasium  each  student  must  be  examined  by  the  Director 
with  reference  to  physical  development,  strength  of  heart  and 
lungs,  and  hereditary  tendencies.  The  exercises  prescribed 
will  be  strictly  individual,  varying  according  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  student ;  their  effect  will  be  tested  by  half- 
yearly  examinations,  and  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  over-exertion. 

Opportunities  for  Public  Worship. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  Founder  that  the  College  should  be 
pervaded  by  those  principles  of  Christianity  which  he  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  believed  to  be  the  same  in 
substance  as  those  taught  by  the  early  Christians,  and  an  en- 
deavor will  be  made  to  promote  this  end. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  College  there  are  churches  of  various 
denominations.  Conveyances  are  supplied  to  enable  students 
to  attend  the  more  distant  places  of  worship.  There  will  be 
daily  morning  worship  in  the  college. 


COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Station ;  the  neighboring  country  is  agreeable 
and  very  healthful,  and  towards  the  west  there  is  a  fine  prospect 
of  hills.  The  College  grounds  cover  fifty  acres,  and  include  lawns 
and  tennis  courts ;  they  are  surrounded  by  private  villas. 

Taylor  Hall  (named  after  the  founder),  a  large  building  of 
Port  Deposit  stone,  contains  the  library,  lecture-rooms,  semi- 
nary and  reading-rooms  for  graduate  students  and  the  offices  of 
administration. 

In  January,  1893,  the  scientific  departments  of  the  College 
were  transferred  to  Dalton  Hall,  a  large  building  erected  by  the 
Trustees  out  of  funds  in  large  part  contributed  by  the  gener- 
.osity  of  friends  of  the  College.  Dalton  Hall  is  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  scientific  departments,  the  special  scientific  libra- 
ries and  the  private  rooms  of  the  professors  of  science.  The 
first  floor  and  the  basement  are  reserved  for  Physics,  the  second 
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floor  is  reserved  for  Biology,  and  the  third  floor  for  Chemistry. 
The  fourth  floor  contains  research-rooms  for  advanced  students 
and  a  museum.  In  December,  1893,  a  greenhouse  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  botanical  department  was  added  to  Dalton  Hall 
as  the  gift  of- the  Alumnre  and  Students, 

Around  Taylor  Hall  the  Trustees  have  erected  halls  of  resi- 
dence for  the  accommodation  of  students.  Plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  four  halls  of  residence,  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall, 
Denbigh  Hall,  and  Pembroke  Hall,  and  plans  of  the  academic 
buildings,  Taylor  Hall,  and  Dalton  Hall  are  annexed  to  the 
present  Program. 

The  Gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  yet  provided 
for  women.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  g}'mnastic  exercises,  with 
a  running  or  walking  track  for  use  in  rainy  weather ;  a  room  for 
the  Director,  to  which  is  attached  another  for  the  examina- 
tion and  record  of  the  physical  development  of  the  students, 
and  bathrooms  for  use  after  exercise.  It  is  open  to  the  students 
at  all  times.  This  gymnasium  has  been  built  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  Dr.  Sargent ;  it  is  furnished  with  his  com- 
plete apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Director  who  has 
completed  his  course  of  instruction. 

There  is  on  the  grounds,  separated  from  the  other  buildings,  a 
Cottage  Infirmary  or  Hospital  with  accommodation  for  patients 
and  nurses,  and  its  own  kitchen  and  bath-rooms. 

Near  the  college  is  a  Telegraph  Office,  Adams'  Express  Office, 
and  United  States  Money  Order  Office.  There  are  good  roads  in 
every  direction.  Riding  horses  and  phaetons  may  be  kept  in  a 
livery  stable  near  the  College,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month. 
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